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SHOET  VIEW,  Om  GESCMAL  iKlTCB, 


ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY 


EIGHTEEKTH  CENTURY. 


I.  The  History  of  the  Ctm^ikm  CJbaxdi  dunx^tMm 

this  period,  instead  of  a  few  pagct,   vouki  akioe 

require  a  vdume;  such  are  the  nawber  wod  imiMt^itirj 
aoce  of  the  materials  that  it  eskSiiU  to  as  attetitire  ^ 
inquirer.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that,  in  due 
time,  some  aUe  and  impartial  writer  win  eojploj  his 
labors  on  this  interesting  sotgect.  At  the  same  time, 
to  render  the  present  wori^  as  complete  as  pM>siMe, 
and  to  give  a  certain  due  to  dirc9Ct  those  who  teach 
or  who  study  ecdesiastical  history,  through  a  multi- 
tude of  facts  that  hare  not  yet  been  collected^  or 
digested  into  a  regular  order^  weriiaO  draw  a  general 
sketch  that  will  exhibit  the  principal  outlines  of  the 
state  of  religion  since  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  That  this  sketch  may  not  swell 
to  too  gpreat  an  extent,  we  shall  omit  the  mention  of 
the  authors  who  have  furnished  materials  for  this 
period  of  church  history.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  modem  literature  must  know^  that  there  ai« 
innumerable  productions  extant,  whence  such  a  variety 
of  lines  and  colors  might  be  taken,  as  would  render 
this  rough  and  general  draught  a  finished  piece. 
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CBWT.  XVIII.  11^  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  pro- 
coDceraiDg  pagated  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  with  equal 
the  prospe-geal,  both  by  the  Protestant  and  J^opish  missionaries. 

root  state  of_.  '*  _  ni  •• 

the  cbarch  But  wc  cannot  say  the  same  thmg  of  the  true  spirit 
j^|JJ*|^'  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  the  religious  discipline  and  insti- 
Bomish  tutious  which  it  recommends  to  the  observance  of 
pSrti^iw.  Christians  ;  for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  many  of 
those  whom  the  Romish  missionaries  have  persuaded 
to  renounce  their  false  gods,  are  Christians  only  as 
far  as  an  external  profession  and  certain  religious 
ceremonies  go ;  and  that,  instead  of  departing  from 
the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  they  observe  them, 
still,  though  under  a  different  form.  We  have, 
indeed,  pompous  accounts  of  the  mighty  success  with 
which  the  Jesuitical  ministry  has  been  attended 
among  the  barbarous  and  unenlightened  nations ;  and 
the  French  Jesuits,  in  particular,  are  said  to  have 
converted  innumerable  multitudes  in  the  course  of 
their  missions.  This  perhaps  cannot  be  altogether 
denied,  if  we  are  to  call  those  converts  to  Christianity 
who  have  received  some  faint  and  superficial  notions 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  several  congregations  of  such  Christians  have 
been  formed  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  East-Indies,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Camatic,  the  kingdoms  of 
Madura  and  Marava,  some  territories  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  also  in  certain  provinces  of  America. 
These  conversions  have,  in  outward  appearance,  been 
carried  on  with  particular  success,  since  Antony  Vcri 
has  had  the  direction  of  the  foreign  tnissions,  and  has 
taken  such  especial  care,  that  neither  hands  should 
fail  for  this  spiritual  harvest,  nor  any  expences  be 
spared  that  might  be  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
such  an  arduous  and  important  undertaking.  But 
these  pretended  conversions,  instead  of  effacing  the 
infamy  under  which  the  Jesuits  labor  in  consequence 
of  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  their  missionaries  in 
former  ages,  have  only  served  to  augment  it,  and  to 
shew  their  designs  and  practiees  in  a  rtill  more  odious 


poii»t  of  view  j  for  they  are  known  to  be  much  more  om^iu 
Makms  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  their  avarice  and  """^^ 
ambition,  than  in  {m)moting  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
are  said  to  corrupt  and  modify,  by  a  variety  of  inven- 
tions, the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  generally  palatable,  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  ambiguous  converts. 

III.    A  famous  question   arose  in   this  century,  The  cooteit 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  China,   and  2^,^. 
their  manner  of  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Gospd>  new  of 
by  permitting  the  new  converts  to  observe  the  reli- cwlJI^  **** 
gious  rites  and  customs  of  their  ancestors.     This  chritti«n» 
question  was  decided  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  mis-  tbdran^t 
donaries^  in  1704,  by  Clement  XI.  who,  by  a  solemn  "*«•• 
edict,  forbade  the  Chinese  Christians  to  practise  the 
religious  rites  of  their  ancestors,  and  more  especially 
those  which  are  celebrated  by  the  Chinese  in  honor 
of  their  deceased  parents,  and  of  their  great  lawgiver 
Confucius.     This  severe  edict  was,  neverthefess,  con* 
nderaUy  mitigated  in  1715,  in  order  to  appease,  no 
doubt,  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  it  exas- 
perated in  the  highest  degree;  for  the  pontiff  allowed 
the  missionaries  to  make  use  of  the  w<H'd  tierii  to 
express  the  divine  nature,  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  tchUf  to  remove  its  ambiguity,  and  make  it 
evident,  that  it  was  not  the  heaven,  but  the  Lord  of 
heaven,  that  the  Christian  doctors  worshiped^:  he  also 
permitted  the  observance  of  those  ceremonies  which 
had  so  highly  offended  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  considered  merely  as 
inarks  of  respect  to  their  parents^  and  as  tokens  of 
civil  homage  to  their  lawgivers,  without  being  abused 
to  the  purposes  of  superstition,  or  even  being  viewed 
in  a  rdigious  point  of  light.     In  consequence  of  this 
second  papal  ec}(ct,  considerable  indulgence  is  granted 
to  the  Chinese  converts :  among  other  things,  they 
have  in  their  houses  tablets,  on  which  the  names  of 
theip  ancestors,  and  particularly  of  Confucius,  ani 

*  The  phrase  Tien  Tchu  signifies  the  Lord  of  hearen, 
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''  written  in  golden  letters ;  they  are  allowed  to  light 
candles  before  these  tablets,  to  make  offerings  to  them 
of  rich  perfumes,  victuals,  fruits,  and  other  delica- 
cies, and  even  to  prostrate  the  body  before  them 
until  the  head  touches  the  ground.  The  same  cere- 
mony of  prostration  is  performed  by  the  Chinese 
Christians  at  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 

The  former  edict,  which  was  designed  to  prevent 
the  motley  mixture  of  Chinese  superstition  with  the 
institutions  of  Christianity,  was  conveyed  into  China, 
in  1705,  by  cardinal  Tournon,  the  pope's  legate;  and 
the  second,  which  was  of  a  more  indulgent  nature, 
was  sent,  in  1721,  with  Mezzabarba,  who  went  to 
China  with  the  same  character.  Neither  the  emperor 
nor  the  Jesuits  were  satisfied  with  these  edicts, 
Tournon,  who  executed  the  orders  of  his  spiritual 
employer  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  was,  by  the 
express  command  of  the  emperor,  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  died  in  1710.  Mezzabarba,  though  more 
cautious  and  prudent,  yet  returned  home  without 
having  succeeded  in  his  negotiation  ;  nor  could  the 
emperor  be  engaged,  either  by  arguments  or  entrea- 
ties, to  make  any  alteration  in  the  institutions  and 
customs  of  his  ancestors  ^.  At  present  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  China  being  extremely  precarious  and 
uncertain,  this  famous  controversy  is  entirely  sus- 
pended ;  and  many  reasons  induce  us  to  think,  that 
both  the  pontiffs  and  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  will 
unite  in  permitting  the  latter  to  depart  from  the 
rigor  of  the  papal  edicts,  and  to  follow  their  own 
artful,  and  insinuating  methods  of  conversion;  for 
they  will  both  esteem  it  expedient  and  lawful  to 

Q:^  i>  Tournon  had  been  made,  by  the  pope,  patriarch  of 
Antioch;  and  Mezzabarba,  to  add  a  certain  degree  of  weight 
to  his  mission,  was  created  patriarch  of  Alexaodria.  After  his 
return,  the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Lodi,  a  pre- 
ferment which,  though  inferior  in  point  of  station  to  his  imagi- 
pary  patriarchate,  was  far  more  valuable  in  point  of  ease  and 


?roht.      See  a  more  ample  account   of  this  mission   in    Pr. 
,  Josheim's  Memoirs  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Chjnt 
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submit  to  tnaiiy  inconveniences  and  abuses,  rather  cbnt.  xvm. 
than  to  risque  the  entire  suppression  of  popery  in       ^ 
China. 

IV.  The  attempts  made  since  the  commencement  Protettam 
of  the  present  century,  by  the  English  and  Dutch;  ™*'"*'°'- 
and  more  especially  by  the  former,  to  diffuse  the  light 
of  Christianity  through  the  benighted  regions  of 
Asia  and  America,  have  been  carried  on  with  more 
assiduity  and  zeal  than  in  the  preceding  age.  That 
the  Lutherans  have  borne  their  part  in  this  salutary 
work  appears  abundantly  from  the  Danish  mission, 
planned  with  such  piety  in  1706  by  Frederic  IV. 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  attended  with  such  remarkable 
success.  This  noble  establishment,  which  surpasses 
all  that  have  been  yet  erected  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  not  only  subsists  still  in  a  flourishing 
state,  but  progressively  acquires  new  degrees  of  per* 
fection  under  the  auspicious  and  munificent  patronage 
of  that  excellent  monarch  Christian  VI.  We  wUl, 
indeed,  readily  grant,  that  the  converts  to  Christian 
nity,  made  by  the  Danish  missionaries,  are  less  nume- 
rous than  those  which  we  find  in  the  lists  of  the  popish 
legates ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  they  are  mudi 
better  Christians,  and  far  excel  the  latter  in  sincerity 
and  zeal.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
Christians  in  reality,  and  Christians  in  appearance ; 
and  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  popish  missionaries 
are  much  more  ready  than  the  protestant  doctors,  to 
admit  into  their  communion  proselytes,  who  have 
nothing  of  Christianity  but  the  name. 

We  have  very  imperfect  accounts  of  the  labors  of 
the  Russian  clergy,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  are 
still  involved  in  that  gross  ignorance  which  covered 
the  most  unenlightened  ages  of  the  church :  but  we 
learn,  from  the  modern  records  of  that  nation,  that 
some  of  their  doctors  have  employed,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  success,  their  zeal  and  industry  in  spread- 
ing the  light  of  the  Gospel  in  those  provinces  which 
border  upon  Siberia. 
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♦iwt.xTin.  V.  While  the  missionaries  now  mentioned  exposed 
P^j;;^^^_  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  and  sufferings,  in 
miM  of  the  order  to  diffuse  the  light  of  divine  truth  among  these 
*'°*''"  remote  and  darkened  nations,  there  arose  in  Europe, 
where  the  Gospel  had  obtained  a  firm  footing,  a 
multitude  of  adversaries,  who  shut  their  eyes  upon 
its  excellence,  and  endeavoured  to  eclipse  its  immor- 
tal lustre.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
infidelity  has  not  exhaled  its  poison ;  and  scarcely 
any  denomination  of  Christians  among  whom  we  may 
not  find  several  persons,  who  either  aim  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  religion,  or  at  least  endeavour  to  invali- 
date the  authority  of  the  Christian  system.  Some 
carry  on  these  unhappy  attempts  in  an  open  manner, 
others  under  the  mask  of  a  Christian  profession  ;  but 
no  where  have  these  enemies  of  the  purest  religion, 
and  consequently  of  mankind,  whom  it  was  designed 
to  render  wise  and  happy,  appeared  with  more 
effrontery  and  insolence,  than  under  the  free  govern- 
ments of  Great-Britain  and  the  United  Provinces. 
In  England,  more  especially,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  books,  in  which,  not  only  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  but  also  the  perfections  of  the  Deity, 
aod  the  solemn  obhgations  of  piety  and  virtue,  are 
impudently  called  in  question,  and  turned  into  deri- 
sion *'.  Such  impious  productions  liave  cast  a  deserved 

6^  "^  This  observation,  and  the  examples  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported in  the  foliowing  sentence,  stand  ia  need  of  some  correc- 
Uon.  Many  books  have,  indeed,  been  published  in  England 
against  the  divinity  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Chrisiian  dispensa- 
tions ;  and  it  is  justly  to  be  lamented,  that  the  inestimable 
blessiog  of  religious  liberty,  which  the  wise  and  good  have 
improved  to  the  glory  of  Christianity,  by  setting  its  doctrines  and 
precepts  in  a  rational  light,  and  bringing  them  back  to  their 
primitive  simplicity,  has  been  so  far  abused  by  the  pride  of  some, 
and  the  ignorance  and  licentiousness  of  others,  as  to  excite  an 
opposition  to  the  Chrisiian  system,  which  is  both  designed  and 
adapted  to  lead  men,  ihrougli  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
to  happiness  and  perfection.  It  is,  nevertheless,  carefully  to  be 
observed,  that  the  most  eminent  of  the  Eoglish  unbelievers  were 
ftr  from  renouncing,  at  least  in  their  writings  and  profession, 
the  truths  of  what  they  call  natural  religion,  or  denying  the 
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reproach  on  the  names  and  memories  of  Toland,  an.  xvmt 
Collins,  Tindal,  and  Woolston,  a  man  of  an  inauspi-  ~*~ 
dous  genius,  who  made  the  most  audacious  though 
senseless  attempts  to  invaUdate  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
Add  to  these  Morgan,  Chubl),  Mandevilie,  and  others. 
And  writers  of  the  same  class  will  be  soon  found  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  in  those 
where  the  Reformation  has  introduced  a  spirit  of 
liberty,  if  mercenary  booksellers  are  still  allowed  to 
publish,  without  distinction  or  reserve,  every  wretched 
production  that  is  addressed  to  the  passions  of  men, 
and  designed  to  obliterate  in  their  minds  a  sense  of 
religion  and  virtue. 

VI.  The  sect  of  Atheists,  by  which,  in  strictness  At^*»tf 
of  speech,  those  only  are  to  be  meant  who  deny  the "° 
existence  and  moral  government  of  an  infinitely  wise 
and  powerful  Being,  by  whom  all  things  subsist,  is 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  almost  totally  extinct.  Any  who  yet  remain 
under  the  influence  of  this  unaccountable  delusion, 
adopt  the  system  of  Spinosa,  and  suppose  the  universe 
to  be  one  vast  substance,  which  excites  and  produces 
a  great  variety  of  motions,  all  uncontrollably  necessary, 
by  a  sort  of  internal  force,  which  they  carefully  avoid 
defining  with  perspicuity  and  precision. 

The  Deists,  under  which  general  denomination 
Uiose  are  comprehended  who  deny  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Gospel  in  particular,  and  are  enemies  to  all 
revealed  religion,  form  a  motley  tribe,  which,  on 
account  of  their  jarring  opinions,  may  be  divided  into 
diflFerent  classes.  The  most  decent,  or  to  use  a  more 
proper  expression,  the  least  extravagant  and  insipid 
form  of  Deism,  is  that  which  aims  at  an  association 
between  Christianity  and  natural  religion,  and  repre- 

unchangeable  excellence  and  obligations  of  virtue  and  morality. 
Dr.  MoEheim  is  more  especially  in  an  error,  when  lie  places 
Collins,  Tindal,  Morgan,  and  Chubb,  in  the  list  of  those  who 
called  in  (|uescion  the  perfections  of  the  Deity  and  the  obliga* 
tioM  of  virtue  :  it  was  sufficient  to  put  Mandevilie,  Woolston, 
aad  Toland,  in  this  infamous  clsss. 
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ciNT.);viii.sent3  the  Gospel  as  no  more  than  a  republication  of 
•  the  original  laws  of  nature  and  reason,  that  were 
more  or  less  obliterated  in  the  minds  of  men.  This 
is  the  hypothesis  of  Tindal,  Chubb,  Mandeville, 
Morgan,  and  several  others,  if  we  are  to  give  credit 
to  their  own  declarations,  which,  indeed,  ought  not 
always  to  be  done  without  caution.  This  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  an  ingenious 
writer,  whose  eloquence  has  been  ill  employed  in  a 
book,  entitled.  Essential  Religion  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  only  Accessory '' ;  for  the  whole  reli- 
gious system  of  this  author  consists  in  the  three 
following  points: — That  there  is  a  God,  that  the 
world  is  goveraed  by  his  wise  providence,  and  that 
the  soul  is  immortal ',  and  he  maintains,  that  it  was 
to  establish  these  three  points  by  his  ministry,  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world. 

TbeRouihb      VII.    The  chiirch   of  Rome  has  been  governed, 

^nd^'^on-  sincethecommencementof  this  century, by  ClementXI. 

«».  Innocent  XIII.   Benedict  XIII.    Clement  XII.    and 

Benedict  XIV.  who  may  be  all  considered  as  men  of 
eminent  wisdom,  virtue,  and  learning,  if  we  compare 
them  with  the  pontiffs  of  the  preceding  ages.  Cle- 
ment XI.  and  Prosper  Lambertini,  who  at  present 
fills  the  pajial  chair  under  the  title  of  BenedictXIV.', 
stand  much  higher  in  the  Ust  of  literary  fame  than 
the  other  pontiffs  now  mentioned  ;  and  Benedict  XIII, 
surpassed  them  all  in  piety,  or  at  least  in  its  appear- 
ance, which,  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  was  extra- 
ordinary and  striking.  It  was  he  that  conceived  the 
laudable  design  of  reforming  many  disorders  in  the 

f^y  ''  The  original  title  of  this  book  (which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  one  Muralt,  a  Swiss,  author  of  ibe  Lettres 
fiur  !eB  AngloiB  etsurles  Francois,)  ia  as  follows:  '  Lettres  sur  la 
*  Religion  essentielle  h.  I'Homme,  distiiigui;e  de  ce  qui  n'en  est 
'  que  I'accessoire.'  There  have  been  several  excellent  refuta- 
tions of  Ibis  book  published  on  the  continent;  nmong  which  the 
]-«ttres  eur  les  vrais  Principes  de  la  Religion,  composed  by  the 
late  learned  and  ingenious  M.  Bouiller,  deserve  particular  notice. 

its- '  This  history  was  published  before  tlie  death  of  Bene- 
dict XIV. 
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church,  and  restraining  the  corruption  and  licetJ-CTei'Xvm. 
tfousness  of  the  clergy ;  and  for  this  purpose,  in  * 
17S5,  he  held  a  council  in  the  palace  of  the  LateraQ,- 
whose  acts  and  decrees  have  been  made  public.  But 
the  event  did  not  answer  his  expectations;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  Benedict  XIV.  who  is  attempting  the 
execution  of  the  same  worthy  purpose,  though  by 
different  means,  will  meet  with  better  success. 

We  must  not  omit  observing  here,  that  the  modern 
bishops  of  Rome  make  but  an  indifferent  figure  in 
Europe,  and  exhibit  little  more  than  an  empty  sha- 
dow of  the  authority  of  the  ancient  pontiffs.  Their 
prerogatives  are  dimmished,  and  their  power  is 
restrained  within  very  narrow  bounds.  The  sovereign 
princes  and  states  of  Europe,  who  embrace  their 
communion,  no  longer  tremble  at  the  thunder  of  the 
Vatican,  but  treat  their  anathemas  with  contempt. 
They,  indeed,  load  the  holy  father  with  pompous 
titles,  and  treat  him  with  all  the  external  marks  of 
veneration  and  respect;  yet  they  have  given  a  mortal 
blow  to  his  authority,  by  the  prudent  and  artful  dis- 
tinction they  make  between  the  court  of  Rome  and 
the  Roman  pontiff;  for,  under  the  cover  of  this  dis- 
tinction, they  buffet  him  with  one  hand,  and  stroke 
him  with  the  other;  and,  under  the  most  respectful 
profession  of  attachment  to  his  person,  oppose  the 
measures,  and  diminish  still  more,  from  day  to  day, 
the  authority  of  his  court.  A  variety  of  modern 
transactions  might  be  alleged  in  confirmation  of  this, 
and  more  especially  the  debates  that  have  arisen  in> 
this  century,  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  those  of 
France,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sardinia,  in  all  of 
which  that  ghostly  court  has  been  obliged  to  yield, 
and  to  discover  its  insignificancy  and  weakness. 

VIII.  There  have  been  no  serious  attempts  made.iii  proipMt 
in  recent  times  to  bring  about  a  leconciliation  between I^'*;^™""" 
the  Protestant  and  Romish  churches;  for,  notwith-'*""*!* 
standing  the  pacific  projects  formed  by  private  per-„"^'JJJ^ 
sons  with  a  view  to  this  union,  it  is  justly  consi-™™n"">ioi» 
dered  as  an  impracticable  scheme.    The  difficultiesZ'nV"' 
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•ni.  that  attend  its  execution  were  greatly  augmented  by 
■  the  bull  Utiigenitus,  which  deprived  the  peace-makers 
of  the  principal  expedient  they  employed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  union,  by  putting  it  out  of 
their  power  to  soften  and  mitigate  the  doctrines  of 
popery,  that  appeared  the  most  shocking  to  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation.  This  expedient  had  been  fre- 
quently practised  in  former  times,  in  order  to  remove 
the  disgust  that  the  Protestants  had  conceived  against 
the  church  of  Rome ;  but  that  edict  put  an  end  to 
all  these  modifications,  and,  in  most  of  those  points 
that  bad  occasioned  our  separation  from  Rome, 
represented  the  doctrine  of  that  church  in  the  very 
same  shocking  light  in  which  it  had  been  viewed  by 
the  first  reformers.  This  shews,  with  the  utmost 
evidence,  that  all  the  attempts  the  Romish  doctors 
have  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  an  air  of 
plausibility  to  their  tenets,  and  render  them  palata- 
ble, were  so  many  snares  insidiously  laid  to  draw  the 
Protestants  into  their  communion  ;  that  the  specious 
conditions  they  proposed  as  the  terms  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion, were  perfidious  stratagems;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, there  can  be  no  firm  dependence  upon  the 
promises  and  declarations  of  such  a  disingenuous  set 
of  men. 
di-  IX.  The  intestine  discords,  tumults,  and  divisioQs, 
J,  that  reigned  in  the  Romish  church,  during  the  pre- 
ceding century,  were  so  far  from  being  terminated  in 
this,  that  new  fuel  was  added  to  the  tlame.  These 
divisions  still  subsist ;  and  tlie  animosities  of  the  con- 
tending parties  seem  to  grow  more  vehement  from 
day  to  day.  The  Jesuits  are  at  variance  with  the 
Dominicans,  and  some  other  religious  orders,  though 
these  quairels  make  little  noise,  and  are  carried  on 
with  some  regard  to  decency  and  prudence ;  the 
Dominicans  are  on  bad  terms  with  the  Franciscans ; 
the  controversy  concerning  the  nature,  lawfulness, 
and  expediency  of  the  Chinese  ceremonies,  still  con- 
tinues, at  least  in  Europe  ;  and  were  we  to  mention 
all  the  debates  that  divide  the  Romish  church,  wliich 
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boasts  so  much  of  its  unity  and  infallibility,  th&csNT.xi 
enumeration  would  be  almost  endless.  The  contro-  "**■ 
versy  relating  to  Jansenism,  one  of  the  principal 
■ources  of  that  division  which  reigned  within  the 
papal  jurisdiction,  has  been  carried  on  with  great 
spirit  and  animosity  in  France  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands.  The  Jansenists,  or,  as  they  rather  choose  to 
be  called,  the  disciples  of  Augustin,  are  inferior  to 
their  adversaries  the  Jesuits,  in  number,  power,  and 
influence;  hut  they  equfd  them  in  resolution,  pru- 
dence, and  learning,  and  surpass  them  in  sanctity  of 
manners  and  sii|>erstition,  by  which  they  excite  the 
respect  of  the  people.  When  their  affairs  take  an 
unfavorable  turn,  and  they  are  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted by  their  victorious  enemies,  they  find  an 
asylum  in  the  Low-Countries  ;  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  catholics  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  all 
the  Romanists  who  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Provinces,  embrace  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  Jansenius  ^  The  latter  have  almost  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  pope,  though  they 
profess  a  warm  attachment  to  the  doctrine  and  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  Rome;  nor  are  either  the 
exhortations  or  threats  of  the  holy  father,  sufficient 
to  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  these  wayward  children. 


0:3"  fTliis  assertion  is  loo  general.  It  is  true,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  tbe  catholics  in  the  United  Provinces  are  Jansenists,  and 
that  there  h  no  legal  toleration  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  republic 
It  is,  nevertheless,  b  knotrn  fact,  and  a  fact  that  cannot  be  in- 
different 10  those  who  have  the  welfare  and  security  of  these 
provioces  at  heart,  that  the  Jesuits  are  daily  gaining  ground 
among  the  Dutch  papists.  They  have  a  flourishing  chapel  in 
the  city  of  Utrecht,  and  have  places  of  worship  in  several  other 
cities,  and  in  a  great  number  of  villages.  It  would  he  worthy 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  rulers  of  the  republic  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
growing  evil,  and  not  to  suffer,  in  a  protestant  country,  a  reli* 
gious  order  which  has  been  Buppressed  in  a  popish  one,  and 
declared  hostile  to  the  state  *. 

*  This  note  ts  left  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  state  of 
af&irs,  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Maclaine  inserted  it ;  but  its  pur- 
port is  superseded  by  the  effecu  of  the  French  revolution.  Edit. 
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VINT,  ivni.or  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  subjection  and  obedi- 

"*"   ence. 
'DM^tb^ei     X.  The  cause  of  the  Jansenists  acquired  a  peculiar 
?°2r!^i.  degree  of  credit  and  reputation,  both  in  this  and  the 
New  Teiu' preceding  century,  by  a   French  translation  of  the 
""*■        New   Testament,  made  by  the  learned  and  pious 
Pasquier   Quesnel,    a    priest   of  the   Oratory,    and 
accompanied  with  practical  annotations,  adapted  to 
excite  lively  impressions  of  religion  in  the  minds  of 
men.     The  quintessence  of  Jansenism  was  blended, 
in  an  elegant  and  artful  manner,  with  these  annota- 
tions, and  was  thus  presented  to  the  reader  under  the 
most  pleasing  aspect.      The  Jesuits  were  alarmed  at 
the  success  of  Quesnel's  book,  and  particularly  at  the 
change  it  had  wrought  in  many,    in  favor  of  the 
doctrines  of  Jansenius;  and,  to  remove  out  of  the 
way  an  instrument  which  proved  so  advantageous  to 
their  adversaries,  they  engaged  that  weak    prince 
Louis  XIV.  to  solicit  the  condemnation  of  this  pro- 
iJuction  at  the  court  of  Rome.    Clement  XI.  granted 
the  request  of  the  French  monarch,  because  he  con- 
■sidered  it  as  the  request  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and,  in  1713, 
issued  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus,  in  which  Quesnel's 
I        New  Testament  was  condemned,  and  a  hundred  and 
one  propositions  contained    in    it  were  pronounced 
heretical  s.     This  bull,  which  is  also  known  by  the 

^J"  f  To  shew  what  a  political  weathercock  the  infallibiUti/ 
of  the  holy  father  was  upon  this  occasion,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  introduce  an  anecdote  which  ia  related  by  Voltaire  in  his 
Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  vol.ii.  The  credit  of  the  narrator,  indeed, 
weighs  lightly  in  the  balance  of  historical  fame;  but  the  anecdote 
IS  well  attested,  and  is  as  follows :  "  The  abbe  Itenaudot,  a 
*'  learned  Frenchman,  happening  to  be  at  Home  in  the  first  year 
"  of  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XI.,  went  one  day  to  see  the  pope, 
**  who  was  fond  of  men  of  letters,  and  was  himself  a  learned 
"  man,  and  found  his  holiness  reading  Father  Quesnel's  book. 
"  On  seeing  Itenaudot  enter  the  apartment,  the  pope  said,  in  a 
**  kind  of  rapture,  '  Here  is  a  most  excellent  book :  we  have 
*"  no-body  at  Uome  that  is  capable  of  writing  in  this  manner, — 
■*  '  I  wish  1  coidd  engage  the  author  to  reside  here  !  '  "  And 
yet  this  tame  book  was  condemned  ofterwards  by  this  same 
pope. 
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name  of  The  Constitution,  gave  a  favorable  turn  toiam-wm. 
the  affairs  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  it  was  highly  detri-  ~^" 
mental  to  the  interests  of  the  Romish  church,  as 
many  of  the  wiser  members  of  that  communion  can- 
didly acknowlege ;  for  it  not  _  only  confirmed  the 
Protestants  in  their  separation,  by  convincing  them 
that  the  church  of  Rome  was  resolved  to  adhere 
obstinately  to  its  ancient  superstitions  and  corruptions, 
but  also  offended  many  of  the  catholics  who  had  n» 
particular  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius, 
and  were  only  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the 
advancement  of  piety.  It  must  also  be  observed, 
that  the  controversy  relating  to  Jansenism  was  much 
heated  and  augmented,  instead  of  being  mitigated 
or  suspended,  by  this  despotic  and  ill-judged  edict. 

XI.  The  dissensions  and  tumults  excited  in  FranceconnDotiaw 
by  this  edict  were  violent  in  the  highest  degree.  AJ^J^^^ 
considerable  number  of  bishops,  and  a  large  body  W V"  *?"'* 
composed  of  persons  eminently  distinguished  by  their  "*  "" 
piety  and  erudition,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity, 
appealed  from  the  bull  to  a  general  council.  It  was 
more  particularly  opposed  by  the  cardinal  Louis 
Antoine  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who, 
equally  unmoved  by  the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  and 
by  the  resentment  and  indignation  of  Louis  XIV., 
made  a  noble  stand  against  the  despotic  proceedings 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  These  defenders  of  the  ancient 
docti'ine  and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  were 
persecuted  by  the  popes,  the  French  monarch,  and 
the  Jesuits,  from  whom  they  received  a  series  of  in- 
juries and  affronts.  Even  their  total  ruin  was  aimed 
at  by  these  unrelenting  adversaries ;  but  this  inhuman 
purpose  could  not  be  entirely  effected.  Some  of  the 
Jansenists,  however,  were  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  their  brethren  in  Holland  ;  others  were  forced,  by 
the  terrors  of  penal  laws,  and  by  various  acts  of 
tyranny  and  violence,  to  receive  the  papal  edict; 
while  a  considerable  number,  deprived  of  their  places, 
and  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  looked  for  subsistence 
and  tranquillity  at  a  greater  distance  from  their 
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c»w..xTiir.  native  country.     The   issue  of  this  famous  contest 
''*'      was  favorable  to    the    bull,    which    was    at  leng'th 
rendered   valid  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament, 
and   was   registered   among   the  laws  of  the    state. 
This  contributed,  in   some    measure,  to  restore  the 
})ublic  tranquillity ;  but  it  was  far  from  diminishing 
the  number  of  those  who  complained  of  the  despotism 
of  the  pontiff;  and  the  kingdom    of  Fiance  is  still 
full  of  appellants'",  who  reject  the  authority  of  the 
bull,  and  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  reviving  a 
controversy  which  is  rather  suspended  than  termi- 
nated, and  of  re-kindling  a  flame   that  is    covered 
without  being  extinguished. 
Thedrciun-      XII.    Amidst  the  calamities  in  which  the   Jan- 
mnTtibQied  scnlsts    have   been  involved,    they   have   only    two 
tan|ipoit    methods  left  of  maintaining  their  cause  against  their 
juMnitHu    powerful  adversaries ;  and  these  are  their  writings 
i»  itBoee.    and  their  miracles.     The  former  alone  have  proved 
truly  useful  to  them ;  the  latter  gave  them  only  a 
transitory  reputation,  which,  being  ill  founded,  con- 
trihuted    in   the  issue    to    sink    their  credit.     The 
writings  in  which  they  have  attacked  both  the  pope 
and  the  Jesuits  are  innumerable  ;  and  many  of  them 
are  composed  with  such  eloquence,  spirit,  and  solidity, 
that  they  have  produced  a  remaikable  effect.     The 
Jansenists,  however,  looking  upon  all  human  means 
as  insufficient  to  support  their  cause,  turned  their 
views  toward  supernatural  succours,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  it  appear,  that  their  cause  was  the  peculiar 
object  of  the  divine  protection  and  approbation.    For 
this  purpose  they  persuaded  the  multitude,  that  God 
had  endowed  the  bones  and  ashes  of  certain  persons, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  in 
the   cause  of  .Jausenius,  and  had,    at  the  point  of 
death,  appealed  a  second  time  from  the  pope  to  a 
general  council,  with  the  power  of  heaUng  the  most 
inveterate    diseases.        The  person   whose   remains 

CC?"  ^  This  was  llie  denomination  assumed  by  those  who  ap- 
pealed from  the  bull  and  the  court  of  Rome  to  a  general 
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were  principally  honored  with  this  efficacy,  was  the  mm.  xn». 
abbe  Paris,  a  man  of  a  respectable  family,  whose  ~*~ 
natural  diameter  was  dark  and  melancholy  ;  whose 
superstition  was  excessive  beyond  all  credibility ; 
and  who,  by  an  austere  abstinence  from  bodily 
nourishment,  and  the  exercise  of  other  inhuman 
branches  of  penitential  discipline,  was  the  voluntary 
cause  of  his  own  death '.  To  the  miracles  which 
were  said  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  this  fanatic, 
the  Jansenists  added  a  great  variety  of  visions  and 
revelations,  to  which  they  audaciously  attributed  a 
divine  origin  ;  for  several  members  of  the  community, 
and  more  especially  those  who  resided  at  Paris,  pre- 
tended to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  tliis  prerogative,  delivered  instruc- 
tions, predictions,  and  exhortations,  which,  thotigb 
frequently  extravagant,  and  almost  always  insipid, 
yet  moved  the  passions,  and  attracted  the  admira- 
tion, of  the  ignorant  multitude.  The  prudence, 
however,  of  the  court  of  France,  put  a  stop  to  these 
fanatical  tumults  and  false  miracles;  and,  in  the 
situation  in  which  things  are  at  present,  the  Janse^ 
nists  have  nothing  left  but  their  genius  and  their  pens 
to  maintain  their  cause  K 

XIII.     We  can  say  very  little  of  tlie  Greek  and  Th«  tint*  of 
Eastern    churches.       The    profound    ignorance    in^bu^'^"" 

'  The  imposture,  that  reigned  in  these  pretended  miracles, 
ba$  been  detected  and  exposed  by  varioLts  authors,  but  by  none 
with  more  acuteness,  perspicuity,  and  penetration,    than  by  the  * 

ingenious  Dr.  Douglas,  in  his  excellent  troatise  on  miracle;, 
entitled  the  Criterion,  published  in  1754. 

(tJ"  I*  Things  are  greatly  changed  since  the  learned  author 
wrote  this  paragraph.  The  storm  of  just  resentment  that  has. 
ariseif  against  the  Jesuits,  and  has  been  attended  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  order  in  Portugal,  France,  and  in  all  thfe 
Spanish  dominions,  has  disarmed  the  most  formidable  adversariei 
of  Jansenism,  and  must  consequently  be  considered  as  an  event 
highly  favorable  to  the  Jansenists  *. 

"In  consequence  of  the  French  revolution,  more  important 
changes  have  taken  place  since  the  translator  wrote  the  last  note. 
Edit. 
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ciNi.  jYiii.  which  they  live,  and  the  despotic  yoke  under  which 
*  they  groan,  prevent  their  forming  any  plans  to  ex- 
tend their  limits,  or  making  any  attempts  to  change 
their  state.  The  Russians,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  assumed  a  less  savage  and  barbarous 
aspect  than  they  had  before  that  memorable  period, 
have  in  this  century  given  some  grounds  to  hope 
that  they  may  one  day  be  reckoned  among  the 
civilised  nations.  There  are,  nevertheless,  immense 
multitudes  of  that  rugged  people,  who  are  still  at- 
tached to  the  hrutish  superstition  and  discipline  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  there  are  many  in  whom  the 
barbarous  spirit  of  persecution  still  so  far  prevails, 
that,  were  it  in  their  power,  they  would  cut  off  the 
Protestants,  and  all  other  sects  that  differ  from 
them,  by  fire  and  sword.  This  appears  evident 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  more  especially 
from  the  book  which  Stephen  Javorski  has  com- 
posed against  heretics  of  all  denominations. 

The  Greek  Christians  are  said  to  be  treated  at 
present  by  their  haughty  masters  with  more  cle- 
mency and  indulgence  than  in  former  times.  The 
Nestorians  and  Monophysites  in  Asia  and  Africa 
persevere  in  their  refusal  to  enter  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Romish  church,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  intreaties  and  alluring  offers  that  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  pope's  legates,  to 
conquer  their  inflexible  constancy.— The  pontiffs 
have  frequently  attempted  to  renew,  by  another 
sacred  expedition,  their  former  connexions  with 
Abyssinia;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find 
out  a  method  of  escaping  the  vigilance  of  that 
court,  which  still  persists  in  its  abhorrence  of  popery. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  ambassy,  which  is 
DOW  preparing  at  Rome  for  the  Abyssinian  emperor, 
will  be  attended  with  success '.  The  Monophysites 
propagate  their  doctrine  in  Asia  with  zeal  and  as- 
siduity, and,  not   long    ago,   gained   over  to   their 

I  See  the  ContinuattQii. 
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commimion  a  part  of  the  Nestorians  who   inhabitcKKT.xvni. 
the  coasts  of  India,  * 

XIV.  The    Lutheran    church,    which   dales   itSTheeitetnd 
foundation  from  the  yeai-  1517,  and  the  confession '[^^''^^'^ 
of  Augsburg  from  1530,    celebrated  in  peace    andehurch. 
prosperity    the   secular  return  of  those    memorable 
periods  in  the  years   1717  and  1730.     It  received, 

some  years  ag-o,  a  considerable  accession  to  the 
number  of  its  members  by  thu  emigration  of  those 
iTotestants,  who  abandoned  the  territory  of  Saltz- 
)urg,  and  the  town  of  Berchtolsgaden,  in-order  to 
breathe  a  free  air,  and  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion.  One  body  of  these  emi- 
grants settled  in  Prussia,  another  in  Holland;  and 
many  of  them  transplanted  themselves  and  their 
families  to  America,  and  other  distant  regions. 
This  circumstance  contributed  greatly  to  propagate 
the  doctrine,  and  extend  the  reputation  of  the  Lu- 
theran church,  which  thus  formed  several  congre- 
gations of  no  small  note  in  Asia  and  America.  The 
state  of  Lutheranism  at  home  has  not  been  so  pro- 
sperous, since  we  learn  both  from  public  transactions, 
and  also  from  the  complaints  of  its  professors  and 
patrons,  that,  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  this 
church  has  been  injuriously  oppressed,  and  unjustly 
deprived  of  some  of  its  privileges  and  advantages, 
by  the  votaries  of  Rome. 

XV.  It  has  been  scarcely  possible  to  introduce  its  internal 
any  change  into  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  that'"^" 
church,  because  the    ancient   confessions    and  rules 

that  were  drawn  up  to  point  out  the  tenets  that  were 
to  be  believed,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that 
were  to  be  performed,  still  remain  in  their  full  au- 
thority, and  are  considered  as  the  sacred  guardians 
of  the  Lutheran  faith  and  worship.  The  method, 
however,  of  illustrating,  enforcing,  and  defending 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  has  undergone  several 
changes.  About  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
an  artless  simplicity  was  generally  observed  by  the 
Lutheran  ministers,  and  all  philosophical  terms  and 
VOL.  VI.  c 
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1.  abstract  reasonings  were  relinquished,  as  more 
adapted  to  obscure  than  to  illustrate  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  But,  in  process  of  time,  a  very  different 
way  of  thinking  began  to  take  place ;  and  several 
learned  men  entertained  a  notion  that  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  could  not  maintain  their  ground, 
if  they  were  not  supported  by  the  aids  of  philo- 
sophy, and  exhibited  and  proved  in  geometrical 
order. 

The  adepts  in  jurispnidence,  who  undertook,  ia 
the  last  century,  the  revision  and  correction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  code  that  is  in  force  among  the  Lu- 
therans, carried  on  their  undertaking  with  great 
assiduity  and  spirit;  and  our  church -government 
would  at  this  day  bear  another  aspect,  if  the  ruling 
powers  had  judged  it  expedient  to  listen  to  their 
counsels  and  representations.  We  see,  indeed,  evi- 
dent proofs  that  the  directions  of  these  great  men, 
relating  to  the  external  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, discipline,  and  worship,  are  highly  re- 
spected ;  and  that  their  ideas,  even  of  doctrine,  have 
been  more  or  less  adopted  by  many.  Hence  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  warm  disputes  have  arisen  be- 
tween them  and  tlie  rulers  of  the  church  concerning 
several  points.  The  Lutheran  doctors  are  appre- 
hensive that,  if  the  sentiments  of  some  of  these  re- 
formers should  take  place,  religion  would  become 
entirely  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  civilpolicy, 
and  be  converted  into  a  mere  state-machine;  and 
this  apprehension  is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  but  is 
also  entertained  by  some  persons  of  piety  and  can- 
dor, even  among  the  civilians. 

XVI.  The  bherty  of  thinking,  speaking,  and 
writing,  concerning  religious  matters,  which  began 
to  prevail  in  the  last  century,  was,  in  this,  confirmed 
and  augmented  ;  and  it  extended  so  far  as  to  encou- 
rage both  infidels  and  fanatics  to  pour  forth  among 
the  multitude,  without  restraint,  alt  the  crudities  of 
their  enthusiasm  and  extravagance.  Accordingly 
we  have  seen,  and  still  see,  numbers  of  fanatics  and 
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innovators  start  up,  and,  under  the  influence  ofrawr. 
entfiusiasm  or  of  a  disordered  brain,  divulj^e  their 
crude  fancies  and  dreams  among  the  people,  by 
which  they  either  delude  many  from  the  communion 
of  the  established  church,  or  at  least  occasion  con- 
tests and  divisions  of  the  most  disagreeable  kind. 
We  mentioned  formerly  several  of  these  disturbers 
of  the  tranquiUity  of  the  church,  to  whom  we  may 
now  add  the  notorious  names  of  Tennhart,  Gichtel, 
Uberfeld,  Rosenbach,  Bredel,  Seiz,  Roemeling',  and 
many  others,  who  either  imagined  that  they  were 
divinely  inspired,  or,  from  a  persuasion  of  their  su- 
perior capacity  and  knowlege,  set  up  for  reformers 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church.  Many 
'  writers  drew  their  pens  against  this  presumptuous 
and  fanatical  tribe,  though  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  composed  it  were  really  below  the  notice  of 
men  of  character,  and  were  rather  worthy  of  con- 
tempt than  of  opposition.  And,  indeed,  it  was  not 
so  much  the  force  of  reason  and  argument,  as  the 
experience  of  their  ill  success,  that  convinced  these 
fenatics  of  their  folly,  and  induced  them  to  desist 
from  their  chimerical  projects.  Their  attempts 
could  not  stand  the  trial  of  time  and  common  sense ; 
and  therefore,  after  having  made  a  transitory  noise, 
they  fell  into  oblivion.  Such  is  the  common  and 
deserved  fate  of  almost  all  the  fanatic  ringleaders  of 
the  deluded  populace ;  they  suddenly  start  up,  and 
make  a  figure  for  a  while;  but,  in  general,  they 
ruin  their  own  cause  by  their  imprudence  or  obsti- 
nacy, by  their  austerity  or  perverseness,  by  their 
licentious  conduct  or  their  intestine  divisions, 

XVII.  Many  place  in  this  fanatical  class  theHemn 
Brethren  of  Herrenhut,  who  were  first  formed 
into  a  religious  community  in  the  village  so  named, 
in  Lusatia,  by  the  famous  count  Zinzendorff,  and 
afterwards  grew  so  numerous  that  their  emigrants 
were  spread  abroad  in  almost  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  formed  settlements  in  the  Indies,  and  even 
penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  They 
c  2 
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n.call  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren,  who,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  threw  off  the  despotic  yoke  of  Rome,  ani- 
mated by  the  zealous  exhortations  and  heroic 
example  of  John  Huss.  They  may,  however,  be 
said,  with  more  propriety,  to  imitate  the  example 
of  that  famous  community,  than  to  descend  from 
those  who  composed  it ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that 
there  are  very  few  Bohemians  and  Moravians  in  the 
fraternity  of  the  Henenhutters ;  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful,  whether  even  this  small  number  are  to  he 
considered  as  the  posterity  of  the  ancient  Bohemian 
Brethren,  that  distinguished  themselves  so  early  by 
their  zeal  for  the  Reformation, 

If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  declarations  of  the 
Hen-enhu tiers,  they  agree  with  the  Lutherans  in 
their  doctrine  and  opinions,  and  only  differ  from 
them  in  their  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  in  those 
religious  institutions  and  rules  of  life  which  form 
the  resemblance  between  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and 
the  disciples  of  Zinzendorff.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  who  douht  much  of  the  truth  of  this  decla- 
ration, and  suspect  that  the  society  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  more  especially  their  rulers  and 
ringleaders,  speak  the  language  of  Liitheranism 
when  they  are  among  the  Lutherans,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  favor  and  indulgence ;  and  those  who 
have  examined  this  matter  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, represent  this  fraternity  as  com|josed  of  per- 
sons of  different  religions,  as  well  as  of  various  ranks 
and  orders.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  very 
difficult  to  guess  the  reason  that  induces  them  to 
live  in  such  an  entire  state  of  separation  from  the 
Lutheran  communion,  and  to  he  so  ambitiously 
zealous  in  augmenting  their  sect,  if  there  be  no 
other  difference  lietween  them  and  the  Lutherans 
than  that  of  discipHne  and  of  ceremony ;  for  the 
true  and  genuine  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  are  little 
concerned  about  the  outward  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
govemment  and  discipline,  knowing  that  real  reli- 
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gion  consists  in  faith  and  charity,  and  not  in  external  ci 
rites  and  institutions  "". 

ey-  "  It  i(  somewhat  surprising  to  hear  Dr.  Mosheim  (peak 
in  such  vQgue  and  general  terma  of  this  sect,  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  their  pernicioua  doctrines  and  their  flagitious 
praclices,  that  not  only  disfigure  the  sacred  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  but  also  sap  all  the  foundations  of  morality.  To  be 
persuaded  of  this,  the  reader,  beside  the  accounts  which 
Rimius  has  given  of  this  enormous  sect,  will  do  well  to  consult 
a  curious  Preface,  prefixed  to  the  French  translation  of  a 
Pastoral  Letter  a^inst  Fanaticism,  addressed  by  Mr.  Stinstra, 
an  Anabaptist  minister  in  Friseland,  to  his  congregation,  and 
published  at  Leydenln  1752.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  here 
a  passage  relating  to  this  odious  community,  from  the  bishop  of 
Glocester's  treatise,  entitled,  the  Doctrine  of  Grace.  The  worda 
of  that  great  and  eminent  prelate  are  as  follow:  "  As  purity 
"  respects  practice,  the  Moravians  give  us  little  trouble,  If 
*'  we  may  credit  the  yet  unconfuted  relations,  both  in  print  and 
"  in  MS.,  composed  by  their  own  members,  the  participants  in 
"  their  most  sacred  mysterious  rites,  their  practices  in  tlie  con- 
"  summation  of  marriage  are  so  horribly,  so  unspeakably  fla- 
"  gitiuus,  that  this  people  seem  to  have  no  more  pretence  to 
"  be  put  into  the  number  of  Christian  sects,  than  the  Turlu- 
"  pins  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  vagabond  crew  of  miscreants, 
"  who  rambled  over  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  calling 
"  themselves  the  Urotliers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  who, 
*'  in  speculation,  professed  that  species  of  atheism  called  Fan- 
**  theism,  and,  in  practice,  pretended  to  be  exempted  from  all 
"  the  obligations  of  morality  and  religion."  See  The  Doctrine 
of  Grace,  vol.  ii.  As  to  the  doctrines  of  this  sect,  they  open  a 
door  to  the  most  licentious  effects  of  fanaticism.  Such  among 
many  others  are  the  following,  drawn  from  the  express  decla- 
rations of  count  Zinzendorff,  the  head  and  founder  of  the  com- 
munity: that  the  law  is  not  a  rule  of  life  to  a  believer; — that 
the  moral  law  belongs  only  to  the  Jews; — that  a  converted 
person  cannot  sin  against  light.  But  of  all  the  singularities  for 
which  this  sect  is  famous,  the  notions  they  entertain  of  the 
organs  of  generation  in  both  sexes  are  the  most  enormously 
wild  and  extravagant.  I  consider  (says  Zinzendorff,-in  oneof 
his  sermons)  the  parts  for  distinguishing  both  sexes  in  Christians, 
as  the  most  honorable  of  the  whole  body,  my  Lord  and  God 
having  partly  inhabited  them,  and  pai'tly  worn  them  himself.' 
This  raving  secretary  loohs  upon  the  conjugal  act  as  a  piece  of 
scenery,  in  which  the  male  represents  Christ  the  husband  of 
souls,  and  the  female  the  church.  '  The  married  brother  (sajrs 
*fae]  knows  matrimony,  respects  it,  butdoes  not  think  upon  it 
'  of  his  own  accord ;  and  thus  the  precious  member  of  the  cove- 
'nant  (i.  e.  the  penis)  is  so  much  forgotten,  becomes  so  useless, 
'and  consequeatly  is  reduced  to  such  a  natural  numbaesB,  by 
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owijtviii.  XVIII.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the 
The  Mate  of  succours  of  philosophy  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
piiiiosophy  stem  the  torrent  of  superstition,  and  stop  its  growing 
LuiTi^ai!  progress,  and  that  these  alone  were  adapted  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  purpose.  Hence  the  study 
of  philosophy,  which,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  century,  seemed  to  decline,  was  now  revived, 
established  upon  a  more  rational  footing,  and  pursued 
with  uncommon  assiduity  and  ardor.  The  branch 
of  philosophy  which  is  commonly  known  under  the 
denomination  of  Metaphysics,  was  generally  pre- 
ferred, as  it  leads  to  the  first  principles  of  things; 
and  the  improvements  made  in  this  important  science 
were  very  Considerable,  These  improvements  were 
chiefly  produced  by  the  genius  and  penetration  of 
Leibnitz,  who  threw  a  new  light  upon  metaphysics, 
and  gave  this  interesting  branch  of  philosophy  a  more 
regular  form.  This  science  received  a  still  greater 
degree  of  perfection  from  the  philosophical  labors  of 
the  acute  and  indefatigable  Wolff,  who  reduced  it 
into  a  scientific  order,  and  gave  to  its  decisions  the 
strength  and  evidence  of  a  geometrical  demonstra- 
tion. Under  this  new  and  respectable  form  it  capti- 
vated the  attention  and  esteem  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  German  philosophers,  and  of  those  in  general 
who  pursue  truth  through  the  paths  of  strict  evidence; 
and  it  was  applied  with  great  ardor  and  zeal  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  great  truths  both  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  This  application  of  the  First 
Philosophy  gave  much  uneasiness  to  some  pious  men, 
who  were  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve,  pure  and 
unmixed,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  it  was 

*  not  being  used,  that  Bfterwards,  nheit  he  is  to  marry,  and  UEe  it^ 
'  the  Saviour  must  restore  him  from  this  deadncss  of  body.  And 

*  when  an  Esther  by  grace,  and  sister  according  to  her  make,  gets 
'  sight  of  this  member,  her  senses  are  ehut  up,  and  she  piously  pcr- 

*  ceives,  that  God  the  Son  was  a  boy.  Ye  holy  matrons,  vi/io  as 
'  wives  are  about  yovr  Vice-Christs,  honor  that  precious  sign  twVA 

*  the  utmost  veneration.'  We  beg  the  chaste  reader's  pardon  for 
presenting  him  with  this  odious  specimen  of  the  horrors  of  ibi 
Merftvian  theology. 
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accordingly  opposed  by  them  with  great  eagerness  c 
and  obstinacy.  Thus  the  ancient  contest  between 
philosophy  and  theology,  faith  and  reason,  was  un- 
happily revived,  and  has  been  carried  on  with  much 
animosity  for  several  years  past.  For  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  metaphysical  philosophy  inspires 
youthful  minds  with  notions  that  are  far  from  being 
favorable  either  to  the  doctrines  or  to  the  positive 
institutions  of  religion  ;  that,  seconded  by  the  warmth 
of  fancy,  at  that  age  of  levity  and  presumption,  it 
engenders  an  arrogant  contempt  of  Divine  Revelation, 
and  an  excessive  attachment  to  human  reason,  as  the 
only  infallible  guide  of  man  ;  and  that,  instead  of 
throwing  new  light  on  the  science  of  theology,  and 
giving  it  an  additional  air  of  dignity,  it  has  contri- 
buted, on  the  contrary,  to  cover  it  with  obscurity, 
and  to  sink  it  into  oblivion  and  contempt. 

XIX.  In  order  to  justify  this  heavy  charge  against  ^^  . 
the  metaphysical  philosophy,  they  appeal  to  the  writ-  transiati 
ings  of  Laurent  Schmidt,  whom  they  commonly  call^y|^'' 
the  Wertheim  interpreter,  from  the  place  of  his 
residence.  This  man,  who  was  by  no  means  destitute 
of  abilities,  and  had  acquired  a  profound  knowlege  of 
the  philosophy  now  under  consideration,  undertook, 
some  years  ago,  a  new  German  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  new  system 
of  theology,  drawn  up  in  a  geometrical  order,  that 
was  to  serve  him  as  a  guide  in  the  exposition  of  the 
sacred  oracles.  Tliis  undertaking  proved  highly 
detrimental  to  its  author,  as  it  drew  upon  him  from 
many  quarters  severe  marks  of  opposition  and  resent- 
ment ;  for  he  had  scarcely  puHished  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses,  as  a  specimen  of  his  method  and  abilities, 
when  he  was  not  only  attacked  by  several  writers, 
but  also  brought  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
empire,  and  there  accused  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  a  caviler  at  divine  truth.  This 
severe  charge  was  founded  upon  this  circumstance 
only,  that  he  had  boldly  departed  from  the  common 
explication  of  certain  passages  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
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eEKT.xiiij,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  prefigure  the  Mes- 
*       siah".     On  this  account  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and 
his  errors  were  looked  upon  as  capitally  criminal; 
but  he  escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  keei}ers,  and  saved 
himself  by  flight. 
Til*  contro-      XX.  The  bare  indication  of  the  controversies  that 
"™™"^  have  divided  the  Lutheran  church  since  the  com- 
ud  otbtr'    mencement  of  this  century  would  make  up  a  long 
HinfKta      ^'^'''     '^^^  religious  contests  that  were  set  on  foot  by 
dindethe    the  Pictists  wcrc  Carried  on  in    some  places  with 
Jhwrti"     animosity,  in  others  with  moderation,  according  to 
the  characters  of  the  champions,  and  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  people.     These  contests,  however,  have 
gradually  subsided,  and  seem  at  present  to  be  all 
reduced  to  the  following  question,  whether  a  wicked 
man  be  capable  of  acquiring  a  true  and  certain  know- 
lege  of  divine  things,  or  be  susceptible  of  any  degree 
or  species  of  divine  illumination.     The  controversy 
that  has  been  excited  by  this  question  is  considered 
by  many  as  a  mere  dispute  about  words ;  its  decision, 
at  least,  is  rather  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  import- 
ance.    Many  other  points,  that  had  been  more  or 
less  debated  in  the  last  century,    occasioned   keen 
contests  in  this,  such  as  the  eternity  of  hell  torments; 
the  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth  during   a  thousand 
years ;  and   the  final    restoration    of  all  intelligent 
beings  to   order,    perfection,   and    happiness.      The 
mild  and  indulgent   sentiments  of  John  Fabricius, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Helmstadt,  concerning  the 
importance  of  the  controversy  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Catholics,  excited  also  a  warm  debate;  for  this 
doctor  and  his  disciples  went  so  far  as  to  maintain, 
that  the  difference,  between  those  churches,  was  of  so 

63'  "■  Dr.  Mosheiin  gives  here  but  one  half  of  the  accusation 
brought  against  Schmidt,  in  1737,  when  he  was  charged  with 
attempting  to  prove,  that  there  was  not  the  Bniallest  trace  or 
vestige  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  nor  nnv  prediction  point- 
ing out  the  Messiah,  to  be  found  in  the  Five  Boolts  of  Moses. 
It  was  by  the  authority  of  an  edict  addressed  by  Charles  VI,  to 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  that  Schmidt  was  imprisoned. 
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little  consequence,  that  a  Lutheran  might  safely  < 
embrace  popery.  The  warm  controversies  that  have 
been  carried  on  between  certain  divines,  and  some 
eminent  civilians,  concerning  the  rites  and  obligations 
of  wedlock,  the  lawful  grounds  of  divorce,  and  the 
natui'e  and  guilt  of  concubinage,  are  sufficiently 
known.  Other  disputes  of  inferior  moment,  which 
have  been  of  a  sudden  growth,  and  of  a  short  dura- 
tion, we  shall  pass  over  in  silence,  as  the  knowlege 
of  them  is  not  necessary  to  our  forming  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  internal  state  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

XXL  The  reformed  church  still  carries  the  same  The. t««  of 
external  aspect  imder  which  it  has  been  already 'Jf|'^"^^"' 
described  "  ;  for,  though  there  be  every  where  extant 
certain  books,  creeds,  and  confessions,  by  which  the 
wisdom  and  vigilance  of  ancient  times  thought  proper 
to  perpetuate  the  truths  of  religion,  and  to  preserve 
them  from  the  contagion  of  heresy,  yet,  in  most 
places,  no  person  is  obliged  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
doctrines  they  contain  ;  and  those  who  profess  the 
main  and  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  take  care  to  avoid  too  great  an  intimacy  ° 
with  the  tenets  of  Socinianism  and  popery,  are 
deemed  worthy  members  of  the  reformed  church  ^ 

ftS"  "  This  description  the  reader  will  find  above,  at  the 
begianingof  the  preceding  century. 

J3"  '  Nimiam  coiisuetuaiiiein.  The  evpreEsion  is  remarkable 
and  malignant;  it  would  make  the  ignorant  and  unwary  apt  to 
believe,  that  the  reformed  church  allows  its  members  certain 
approaches  toward  popery  and  Socinianism,  provided  they  do 
not  carry  these  approaches  too  far,  even  to  an  intimate  union 
with  them.  This  representation  of  the  reformed  church  is  too  ■ 
glaringly  false  to  proceed  from  ignorance ;  and  Dr.  Mosheim'a 
extensive  knowlege  places  him  beyond  the  suspicion  of  an  invo- 
luntary mistake  in  this  matter.  It  is  true,  this  reflexion  beara 
hard  upon  his  candor ;  and  we  are  extremely  sorry  that  we  can- 
not, in  this  place,  do  justice  to  the  knowlege  of  that  great  man, 
*itliout  arraigning  his  equity, 

^  p  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair,  or  at  least  more  inaccurate, 
than  this  representation  of  tilings.  It  proceeds  from  a  supposi- 
tion that  is  quite  chimerical,  even  that  the  reformed  churches  in 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.  form 
ORG  general  body,  and,  beside  their  respective  and  particular 
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msT.iviii. Hence,  in  ourtimes,  this  great  and  extensive  commu- 
*  nity  comprehends,  in  its  bosom,  Arminians,  Calvinists, 
Supralapsarians,  Sublapsarians,  and  UniversaUsts,who 
live  together  in  charity  and  friendship'',  and  unite 
their  efforts  in  heahng  the  breach,  and  diminishing  the 
weight  and  importance  of  those  controversies  that 
separate  them  from  each  other  ^    This  moderation  is, 

ejGtems  of  government  and  tllscipline,  have  some  general  laws 
of  religious  toleration,  in  consequence  of  whicli  they  admit  a 
variety  of  seete  into  their  communion.  But  this  general  hierar- 
chy does  not  exist.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation,  whom  the 
multiplied  horrors  anil  abaurdities  of  popery  obliged  to  abandon 
tbe  conamunion  of  Uorae,  were  formed,  in  process  of  time,  into 
distinct  ecclesiastical  bodies,  or  national  churches,  every  one  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  form  of  government  and  discipline.  The 
toleration  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  various  sects  and  denominations 
of  Christians,  arises  m  part  from  the  clemency  of  the  ruling 
powers,  and  from  [he  charity  and  forbearance  which  individuaw 
think  themselves  bound  to  exercise  one  toward  another.  See  the 
following  note. 

I0-  1  If  the  different  denominations  of  Christiana  here  men- 
tioned live  together  in  the  mutual  exercise  of  cbarity  and  bene- 
volence, notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  theological 
opinions,  this  circumstance,  which  Dr.  Alosheim  seems  to  mention 
as  a  reproach,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof,  that  the  true  and 
genuine  spirit  of  the  Gosfbl  (which  is  a  spirit  of  forbearance, 
meekness,  and  charity,]  prevails  among  tlie  members  of  the  re- 
formed churches.  But  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  this 
charity,  though  it  discovers  the  amiable  bond  of  peace,  does 
not,  by  any  means,  imply  uniformity  of  sentiment  or  mdifl^rence 
about  truth,  or  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  reformed  churches 
have  relaxed  or  departed  from  their  system  of  doctrine.  Indeed, 
ai  there  is  no  general  reformed  church,  so  there  is  no  general 
reformed  Creed  or  Confession  of  Faith.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land has  its  peculiar  system  of  doctrine  and  government,  which 
remains  still  unchanged,  and  in  full  force;  and  to  which  an 
BHent  is  demanded  from  all  its  members,  and  in  a  more  especial, 
solemn,  and  express  manner  from  those  who  are  its  ministers. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  national  reformed  churches  in  the 
United  Provinces.  The  dissenters  in  these  countries,  who  are 
tolerated  by  the  state,  have  also  their  respective  bonds  of  eccle- 
eiastical  union  i  and  such  of  them,  particulnriy  in  England  and 
Ireland,  as  differ  from  the  establishment  only  in  their  form  of 
government  and  worship,  and  not  in  matters  of  doctrine,  are 
treated  with  indulgence  by  the  moderate  members  of  the  national 
church,  who  look  upon  them  as  their  brethren. 

Q:?  <'  In  the  Ito  edition  of  this  work,  1  mistook,  in  a  moment 
of  inadvertency,  the  construction  of  this  aeotence  in  the  original 
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-indeed,  severely  censured  by  many  of  the  reformed  cbot.m' 
divines  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  more  especially  ~*~ 
in  Holland,  who  lament,  in  the  most  sorrowful 
strains,  the  decline  of  the  ancient  purity  and  strict- 
ness that  characterised  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  church,  and  sometimes  attack,  with  the  strongest 
marks  of  indignation  and  resentment,  these  modem 
contemners  of  primitive  orthodoxy.  But,  as  the 
modernte  party  have  an  evident  superiority  in  point 
of  numher,  power,  and  influence,  these  attacks  of  their 
adversaries  are,  in  general,  treated  with  the  utmost 
indifierebce. 

T.atin,  and  rendered  the  passage  as  iF  Dr.  Moslieira  had  repre'- 
sented  the  rerormed  churches  aa  diminishing  the  weight  and  im- 
portance of  those  controversies  that  '  separate  them  from  the 

*  church  of  Rome;'  whereas  he  represents  them  {and.  Indeed, 
what  he  says  is  rather  an  encomium  than  a  reproach)  as  dimi' 
nishing  the  weight  of  those  controversies  which  '  separate  them 

*  from  each  other.'  One  of  the  circumstances  that  made  me  fall 
more  easily  into  this  migtalfe,  was  my  having  read,  the  moment 
before  I  committed  it,  Dr.  Mosheiffl's  insinuation  with  respect  to 
the  spirit  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  very  next  page,  where 
he  says,  very  inconsiderately,  that  we  may  judge  of  that  spirit 
by  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Wake,  who  formed  a  project  of  peace 
and  union  between  the  English  and  Gallican  churches,  founded 
upon  this  condition,  that  each  community  should  retain  the 
greatest  part  of  its  peculiar  doctrines.  This  is  supposing,  though 
upon  the  foundation  of  a  mistaken  fact,  that  the  cliurch  of  Eng- 
land, at  least,  is  making  evident  approaches  to  the  church  of 
Bome. — When  I  had  made  the  mistake,  which  turned  really  an 
encomium  into  an  accusation,  1  thought  it  incumhent  on  me  to 
defend  the  reformed  cliurch  against  the  charge^of  an  approxima- 
tion to  popery.  For  this  purpose,  I  observed  (in  note  '  of  the 
*to  edition),  "  that  the  reformed  churches  were  never  at  such  a 
"  distance  from  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome 
"  as  they  are  at  this  day ;  and  that  ihe  improvements  in  ecience, 
"  that  characterise  the  last  and  the  present  age,  seem  to  render 
"  a  relapse  into  Romish  superstition  moraily  impossible  in  those 
"  who  have  been  once  delivered  from  its  baneful  influence-" 
The  ingenious  author  of  the  Confessional  did  not  find  this  rea- 
soning conclusive  ;  but  the  objections  he  has  started  against  it, 
do  not  appear  to  me  insurmountable.  1  have,  therefore,  thrown 
upon  paper  some  farther  thoughts  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  the  influence  of  improvements  in  phi- 
losophy upon  its  advancement;  and  these  thoughts  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  third  port  of  the  Appendix. 
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It.      XXir.  Whoever  considers  all  these  things  with  - 
due  attention,  will   be  obliged    to  acknowlege  that 
neither  the  Lutherans  nor  Arminians  have,  at  this 
day,  any  farther  subject  of  controversy  or  debate 
with  the  reformed  church,  considered  in  a  general 

■  point  of  view,  but  only  with  individual  members  of 
this  great  community';  for  the  church,  considered 
in  its  collective  and  general  character,  allows  now  to 
all  its  members  the  full  liberty  of  entertaining  the 

^  •  Even  if  we  grant  this  to  be  true  with  respect  to  the 
Arminians,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  with  equal  truth,  in  regard  to 
the  Lutherans,  whose  doctrine  concerning  the  corporal  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  the  communication  of  the  proper- 
tie>  of  his  divine  to  his  human  nature,  is  rejected  by  ail  the 
reformed  churches,  without  exception.  But  it  is  not  universally 
true,  even  with  respect  to  the  Arminians  ;  for,  though  the  latter 
are  particularly  favored  by  the  church  of  England ;  though 
Arrainianism  may  be  said  to  have  become  predominant  among 
the  members  of  mat  church,  or  at  least  to  have  lent  its  influence 
in  mitigating  some  of  its  articles  in  the  private  sentiments  of 
those  who  subscribe  them ;  yet  the  thirty -nine  Articles  of  the 
same  church  still  maintain  their  authority ;  and,  when  we  judge 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  any  cluircli,  it  is  more  natural 
to  form  this  judgement  from  its  established  creeds  and  confessions 
of  faith,  than  from  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  particular 
persons ;  so  that,  with  respect  to  the  church  of  England,  the 
direct  contrary  of  what  Dr.  Mosheim  asserts  is  strictly  true;  for 
it  is  rather  with  that  church,  and  its  rule  of  faith,  that  the  Luther- 
ans are  at  variance,  than  with  private  persons,  who,  prompted 
by  a  spirit  of  Christian  moderation,  mitigate  some  of  its  doc- 
trines, in  order  charitably  to  extend  the  limits  of  its  communion. 
But,  if  we  turn  our  view  to  the  reformed  churches  in  Holland, 
Germany,  and  a  part  of  Switzerland,  the  mistake  of  our  author 
will  still  appear  more  palpable ;  for  some  of  these  churches  con* 
sider  certain  doctrines  both  of  the  Arminians  and  Lutherans,  as  a 
just  cause  of  excluding  them  from  their  communion.  The  question 
here  is  not,  whether  this  rigor  is  laudable ;  it  is  the  matter  of 
fact  that  we  are  examining  at  present.  The  church  of  England, 
indeed,  if  we  consider  its  present  temper  and  spirit,  does  not 
look  upon  any  of  the  errors  of  the  Lutherans  asJUndamentttl,  and 
ii  therefore  ready  to  receive  them  into  its  communion;  and  the 
same  thing  may,  perhaps,  be  affirmed  of  several  of  the  reformed 
churches  upon  the  continent.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being 
a  proof,  that  the  '  Luthirrans  have  at  this  day  (as  Dr.  Mosheim 
'  asserts)  no  farther  subject  of  controversy  or  debate  with  these 
'  churches;'  it  only  proves,  that  these  churches  nourish  a  spirit 
of  toleration  and  charily  worthy  of  imitation. 
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-  sentiments  which  they  think  most  reasonable,  io' 
relation  to  those  points  of  doctrine  that  formerly 
excluded  the  Lutherans  and  Arininians  from  its  com- 
munion, and  looks  upon  the  essence  of  Christianity 
and  its  fundamental  truths  as  in  no  wise  affected  by 
these  points,  however  variously  they  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  contending  parties.  But  this  modera- 
tion, instead  of  facilitating  the  execution  of  the  plans 
that  have  lieen  proposed  by  some  for  the  re-union  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  contribute* 
rather  to  prevent  this  re-union,  or  at  least  to  render  it 
much  more  difficult ;  for  those  among  the  Lutherans 
who  are  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  the  truth, 
complain,  that  the  reformed  church  has  rendered  too 
wide  the  way  of  salvation,  and  opened  the  arms  of 
fraternal  love  and  communion,  not  only  to  us  (Luther- 
ans), but  abo  to  Christians  of  all  sects  and  denomi- 
nations. Accordingly,  we  find,  that  when,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  sevei-al  eminent  doctors  of  our 
communion,  with  the  learned  and  celebrated  Matthew 
Pfaff  at  their  head,  employed  their  good  offices  with 
zeal  and  sincerity  in  order  to  our  union  with  the 
reformed  church,  this  pacific  project  was  so  warmly 
opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  Lutherans,  that  it  was 
soon  rendered  abortive '. 

XXIII.  The  church  of  England,  which  is  now  theiT«  p«*">' 
chief  branch  of  the  great  community  denominated  c'*,ih  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  continues  in  the  same  state,  ^^"b'"*^- 

flS" '  The  project  of  the  very  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Pfaff  for 
uniting  the  Lutheran  and  Reiornied  churches,  and  the  reasons 
on  which  he  justified  this  project,  are  worthy  of  the  truly 
Christian  spirit,  and  do  honor  to  the  accurate  and  sound  judge- 
ment of  that  most  eminent  and  excellent  divine  " ;  and  it  is  some- 
what surprisipg,  considering  the  proofs  of  moderation  and  judge- 
ment that  Dr.  Mosheim  has  given  in  other  parts  of  this  valuable 
history,  that  he  neither  inentionB  the  project  of  Dr.  Pfaff  with 
applause,  nor  the  stiflbess  of  the  Lutherans  on  this  occasion 
with  any  mark  of  disapprobation, 

ttt*  '  See  this  learned  author's  Collectio  Scriptorum  Irenico- 
nun  ad  Uniotiem  inter  Proteatantes  facientJum,  published  at  Hall 
iiil7S3. 
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r.xTin.  and  is  governed  by  the  same  principles,  that  it 
"^^  assumed  at  the  Revolution.  The  estahiished  form  of 
church- government  is  episcopacy,  which  is  embraced 
by  the  sovereign,  the  nobility,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  people.  The  Presbyterians,  and  the  numerous 
sects  that  are  comprehended  under  the  general  title 
of  Non-conformists,  enjoy  the  sweets  of  religious 
liberty,  under  the  influence  of  a  legal  toleration. 
Those,  indeed,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  the  English  nation,  confidently  affirm 
that  the  dissenting  interest  is  declining,  and  that  the 
cause  of  non-conformity  owes  this  gradual  decay,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  lenity  and  moderation  that 
are  practised  by  the  rulers  of  the  established  church. 
The  members  of  this  church  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  to  theTr  different  ideas  of  the  origin, 
extent,  and  dignity  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Some 
look  upon  the  government  of  bishops  as  founded 
on  the  authority  of  a  divine  institution,  and  are  im- 
moderately zealous  in  extending  the  power  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  church  ;  others,  of  a  more  mild  and 
sedate  spirit,  while  they  consider  that  form  of  govern- 
ment as  far  superior  to  every  other  system  of  eccle- 
siastical polity,  and  warmly  recommend  all  the 
precautions  that  are  necessary  to  its  preservation  and 
the  independence  of  the  clergy,  yet  do  not  carry  this 
attachment  to  such  an  excessive  degree,  as  to  refuse 
the  name  of  a  ckmxh  to  every  religious  community 
that  is  not  governed  by  a  bishop,  or  to  defend,  with 
intemperate  zeal,  the  prerogatives  and  pretensions  of 
the  episcopal  order ". — These  two  classes  are  some- 

(Cj"  "  Tlie  learned  and  pious  archbisliop  Wake,  in  a  letter  to 
Father  Courayer,  dated  from  Crojdon- House,  July  9,  ]72*, 
expresses  himself  thus:  "  I  bless  God  that  I  was  born  and  have 
"  been  bred  in  an  episcopal  church,  which,  I  am  convinced,  has 
"  been  the  government  established  in  the  Christian  church  from 
'•  the  -very  time  of  the  apostles.  Hut  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
"  affirm,  that,  where  the  ministry  is  not  episcopal,  there  is  no 
"  church,  Dor  any  true  administration  of  the  sacraments  ;  and 
*'  very  many  there  are  among  us  who  are  zealous  for  episcopacy, 
"  yet  dare  not  go  so  far  as  to  annul  the  ordinances  of  God  per- 
"  formed  by  any  other  ministry." 
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times  involved  in  warm  debates,  and  oppose  eachow 
other  with  no  small  degree  of  animosity,  of  which 
this  century  has  exhibited  the  following  remarkable 
example.  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, a  prelate  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
accuracy  of  his  judgement,  and  the  purity  of  his 
flowing  and  manly  eloquence,  used  his  utmost  endea- 
vours, and  not  without  success,  to  lower  the  authority 
of  the  church,  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  pow^r  of  its 
rulers  within  narrow  bounds.  On  the  other  hand, 
,  the  church  and  its  rulers  found  several  able  defenders; 
and,  among  the  rest,  Dr.  John  Potter,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  maintained  the  rights  and  pretensions  of 
the  clergy  with  great  eloquence  and  erudition.  As 
to  the  spirit  of  the  established  church  of  England,  in 
relation  to  those  who  dissent  from  its  rules  of  doctrine 
and  government,  we  see  it  no  where  better  than  in 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  formed  a  project  of  peace  and  union  between  the 
English  and  Gallican  churches,  founded  upon  this 
condition,  that  each  community  should  retain  the 
greatest  part  of  its  peculiar  doctrines  *. 

fl^*  "  Archbishop  Wake  certainly  corresponded  with  some 
learned  and  moderate  Frenchmen  on  this  subject,  particularly 
with  M.  Ou-Pin,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  :  and  no  doubt  the 
archbishop,  when  he  assisted  Courayer  in  his  Defence  of  tho 
Validity  of  the  English  Ordinations,  by  furnishing  him  with  un- 
answerable proofs  drawn  from  the  registers  at  Lambeth-Palace, 
had  it  io  his  view  to  remove  certain  groundless  prejudices,  which, 
while  they  subsisted  among  catholics,  could  noi  but  defeat  all 
projects  of  peace  and  union  between  the  Englisb  and  Gallicaa 
churches.  The  interests  of  the  protcstant  religion  could  not  be 
in  safer  hands  than  those  of  arclibishop  Wake.  He  who  had  so 
ably  and  eo  successfully  defended  proteslantisra,  as  a  controver- 
EJal  writer,  could  not  eurely  form  any  project  of  peace  and  union 
with  a  Roman  catholic  church,  tlie  terms  of  which  would  have 
reflected  on  his  character  as  a  negociator.  (f5"  This  note  has 
been  misunderstood  and  censured  by  the  acute  aulhor  of  the 
Confessional.  This  censure  gave  occasion  to  ihe  fourth  Appen- 
dix, which  the  reader  will  find  in  this  volume,  and  in  which  tho 
matter  contained  in  this  note  is  fully  illustrated,  and  the  conduct 
of  archbishop  Wake  set  ia  its  true  light. 


1 

I  Xvill.      ■ 
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e«KT.  xTiii.  XXIV.  The  unbounded  liberty  which  every  indi- 
y^rJI^^vidual  in  England  enjoys  of  publishing,  without 
in  EngjiDd.  restraint,  his  religious  opinions,  and  of  worshiping 
God  in  the  manner  which  lie  deems  the  most  con- 
formable to  reason  and  Scripture,  naturally  produces 
a  variety  of  sects,  and  Rives  rise  to  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  controversies  about  theological  mattei's. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  historian  who  has  not 
resided  for  some  time  in  England,  and  examined 
with  attention,  upon  the  spot,  the  laws,  the  privileges, 
the  factions,  and  opinions  of  that  free  and  happy  , 
people,  to  give  a  just  and  accurate  account  of  these 
religious  sects  and  controversies.  Even  the  names  of 
the  greatest  part  of  these  sects  have  not  yet  reached 
us  ;  and  many  of  those  which  have  come  to  our  know- 
lege,  we  know  but  imperfectly.  We  are  greatly  in 
the  dark  with  respect  to  the  grounds  and  principles 
of  these  controversies,  because  ive  are  destitute  of  the 
sources  from  which  proper  information  might  be 
drawn.  At  present  the  ministerial  labors  of  George 
whitefldd.  Whitefield,  who  has  formed  a  community,  which  he 
proposes  to  render  superior  in  sanctity  and  perfection 
to  all  other  Christian  churches,  make  a  considerable 
noi^e  in  England,  and  are  not  altogether  destitute  of 
success.  If  there  is  any  consistency  in  this  man's 
theological  system,  and  if  we  are  not  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  mere  enthusiast,  led  by  the  blind  impulse  of 
an  irregular  fancy,  his  doctrine  seems  to  amount  to 
these  two  propositions:  "  That  true  religion  consists 
"  alone  in  holy  affections,  or  in  a  certain  inward 
"Jeeling,  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  ;  and  that 
"  Christians  ought  not  to  seek  truth  by  the  dictates 
"  of  reason,  or  by  the  aids  of  learning,  but  by  laying- 
"  their  minds  open  to  the  direction  and  influence  of 
"  divine  illumination." 
"^DmX"'  ^^^-  The  Dutch  church  is  still  divided  by  the 
eburch. '  Controversies  that  arose  from  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
Cartes  and  the  theology  of  Cocceius;  but  these  con- 
troversies are  carried  on  with  less  bitterness  and 
animosity  at  present  than  id  former  times.     It  is 
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even  to  be  hoped  that  these  contests  will  soon  be  "nt^ivmi. 
totally  extinguished,  since  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  has  expelled  Cartesianism  from 
almost  all  the  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  United 
Provinces.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  debates 
that  were  occasioned  by  the  opinions  of  Roell.  In 
1703,  Frederic  Van  Leenhof  was  suspected  of  a 
propensity  toward  the  system  of  Spinosa,  and 
drew  upon  himself  a  multitude  of  adversaries,  by 
A  remarkable  book,  entitled  Heaven  upon  Earth,  in 
which  he  maintained  literally,  that  it  was  the  duty 
"of  Christians  to  rejoice  always,  and  to  suffer  no 
feelings  of  affliction  and  sorrow  to  interrupt  their 
gaiety.  The  same  accusations  were  brought  against 
an  ilUterate  man,  named  WiUiam  Deurhoff,  who,  in 
some  treatises  composed  in  the  Dutch  language,  re- 
presented the  Divine  Nature  under  the  idea  of  a 
certain  force,  or  energy,  that  is  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  universe,  and  acts  in  every  part  of  the 
great  fabric.  The  more  recent  controversies  that 
bave  made  a  noise  in  Holland,  were  those  that  sprang 
from  the  opinions  of  James  Saurin  and  Paul  Maty, 
on  two  very  different  subjects.  The  former,  who 
was  minister  to  the  French  at  the  Hague,  and  ac- 
quired a  shining  reputation  by  his  genius  and  elo- 
quence, fell  into  an  error,  which,  if  it  may  be  called 
such,  was  at  least  an  error  of  a  very  pardonable  kind ; 
for,  if  we  except  some  inaccurate  and  incautious 
expressions,  his  only  deviation  from  the  received 
opinions  consisted  in  his  maintaining,  that  It  was 
sometimes  lawful  to  swerve  from  truth,  and  to  deceive 
men  by  our  speech,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
■ome  great  and  important  good  ^.  This  sentiment 
did  not  please,  as  the  most  considerable  part  of  the 
■  reformed  churches  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Augustin, 
I  "  That  a  lie  or  a  violation  of  the  truth  can  never 


^3"  *  See  Saurin's  Discours  Historiques,  Theologiques, 
I  Critiques,  et  Moraux,  Gur  les  EvenementB  \es  plus  memorables  dii 
'  Vieux  et  du  Nouveau  Testament,  torn.  i.  of  the  folio  edition. 
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MMT.iTiiT.**  be  allowable  in  itself,  or  advantageous  in  the  issue." 
~~*~    The  conduct  of  Maty   was  much  more  worthy  of 
condemnation ;  for,  in  order  to  explain  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  he  invented  the  following  unsatisfac- 
tory hypothesis :  "  That  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
"  were  two  finite  Beings,  who  had  been  created  by 
"  God,  and  at  a  certain  time  were  united  to  the 
"  divine  nature  >'." 
Tbediiputei     SXVI.     The  particular  confession  of  faith,  that 
urai'™n-'"  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  under  the 
lemiDgtho  denomination    of  the  Formulary  of  Agreement    or 
co™n*u,,  Concord,  has,   since  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
or  Form  of  tupy,  produccd    Warm    and   vehement    contests  in 
pama .  g^jj^gj.]g^j^  ^^j  more  especially  in  the  canton  of 
Bern.     In   1718,  the  magistrates  of  Bern  published 
an  order,  by  which  all   professors,  and  particularly 

f^  y  Dr.  Mosheini,  in  another  of  his  lenrued  product!oaa, 
has  explained,  in  a  more  accurate  and  circumstantial  manner, 
the  hypothesis  of  Maty,  which  amounts  to  the  following  propo- 
sitions; "  Tliat  the  Father  is  tlie  pure  Deity;  and  that  the  Son 
"  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  two  other  persons,  in  each  of  whom 
"  there  are  two  natures ;  one  divine,  which  is  tiie  same  in  all 
"  the  three  persons,  and  with  respect  to  which  they  are  one 
"  and  the  same  God,  having  the  same  numerical  divine 
"essence;  and  the  other  a  finite  and  dependent  nature,  which 
"  ia  united  to  the  divine  nature  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
"orthodox  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  man."  Sea 
Dissertationes  ad  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  pertinentes,  (pub- 
Jislied  at  Altena  in  1743,)  vol,  ii.  p.  498,  but  principally 
the  original  work  of  Mr.  Maty,  which  was  published  (at  the 
Hague)  inl729,  under  the  following  title :  Lettre  d'un  Theolo- 
gien  a  mi  autre  Theologien  but  le  Mystere  de  la  Trinlt6. — The- 
publication  of  this  hypothesis  was  unnecessary,  as  it  was  destitute 
even  of  the  meri^  of  novelty,  being  very  little  more  than  a  repe- 
tition of  what  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  prebendary  of  Sarum,  had 
said,  about  ten  years  before,  upon  this  mysterious  subject, 
which  nothing  but  presumptiou  can  make  any  man  attempt  ia< 
render  intelligible.  See  a  treatise  published  without  his  name 
by  Dr.  Burnet,  in  1720,  with  this  title  ;  ITie  Scripture  Trinity 
intelligibly  explained;  or.  An  Essay  towards  the  Detnoustration 
of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  from  Reason  and  Scripture,  in  a  Chain 
of  Consequences  from  certain  Principles,  &c,  by  a  Divine  of  the 
Church  of  England.  See  also  the  same  author's  Scripture. 
Doctrine  of  the  Redemption  of  the  World  by  Christ,  ititelligi> 
bly  explained,  &c. 
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those  of  the  university  and  church  of  Lausanne,  whOevtt.mu 
were  suspected  of  entertaining  erroneous  opinions,  "♦— 
were  oUiged  to  declare  their  assent  to  this  Fortrtu- 
lary,  and  to  adopt  it  as  the  rule  of  their  faith.  This 
injunction  was  so  much  the  more  grievous,  as  no 
demand  of  that  kind  had  been  made  for  some  time 
before  this  period ;  and  the  custom  of  requiring  sub- 
Bcription  to  this  confession  had  been  suspended  in 
the  case  of  several  who  were  promoted  in  the  uni- 
Tersity,  or  had  entered  into  the  church.  Accordingly 
many  pastors  and  candidates  for  holy  orders  refused 
the  assent  that  was  demanded  by  the  magistrates, 
and  some  of  them  were  punislied  for  this  refusal. 
Hence  arose  warm  contests  and  heavy  complaints, 
which  engaged  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  offer  their 
intercession,  in  order  to  terminate  these  unhappy 
divisions ;  and  hence  the  Formulary  lost  much  of 
its  credit  and  authority. 

Nothing  memorable  happened  during  this  period 
in  the  German  churches.  The  Reformed  church 
that  was  established  in  the  Palatinate,  and  had  for> 
merly  been  in  such  a  flourishing  state,  suffered 
greatly  from  the  persecuting  spirit  and  the  malig- 
nant counsels  of  the  votaries  of  Rome. 

XXVII.  The  Socinians,  dispersed  through  thesociniam.  ■ 
different  countries  of  Europe,  have  not  hitherto  been 
•hie  to  form  a  separate  congregation,  or  to  celebrate 
publicly  divine  worship,  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  the  institutions  of  their  sect,  although,  in  several 
places,  they  hold  clandestine  meetings  of  a  religious 
kind.  The  person  that  made  the  principal  figure 
among  them  in  this  century,  was  the  learned  Samuel 
Crellius,  who  died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Amster- 
dam :  he  indeed  preferred  the  denomination  of 
Artemonite  to  that  of  Socinian,  and  departed  in 
Jnany  points  from  the  received  doctrines  of  that 
sect. 

The  Arians  found  a  learned  and  resolute  patron  Atians. 
in  William  Whiston,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
d2 
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■III.  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who  defended  their 
'  doctrine  in  various  productions,  and  chose  rather  to 
resign  his  chair,  than  to  renounce  his  opinions.  He 
was  followed  in  these  opinions,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, judgement,  and  learning,  who,  in  1724-,  was 
accused  of  altering  and  modifying  the  ancient  and 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the    Trinity^.     But  it    must 

((:!r  *It  is  too  evident  that  few  controversies  Imveao  little 
augmented  the  sum  of  knowlege,  and  go  much  hurt  the  spirit  of 
charity,  as  the  controveraies  that  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
Christian  church  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Mr.  Wbiston  was  one  of  the  first  divines  who  revived  this  con- 
troversy in  the  xviiith  century.  Ahout  the  year  1706,  he  be- 
gan to  entertain  some  doubts  about  the  proper  eternity  and 
oioniscience  of  Christ.  This  led  him  to  review  the  popular 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and,  in  order  to  execute  this  review 
with  a  degree  of  diligence  and  circumspection  suitable  to  its 
importance,  he  read  the  New  Testament  twice  over,  and  also 
all  the  genuine  monuments  of  the  Christian  religion  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  century.  By  this  inquiry,  he  was  led 
to  think,  that,  at  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  Logos,  orEternal 
Wisdom,  supplied  the  place  of  the  rational  soul,  or  irrtvfia ; 
that  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  was  not  a  real  distinct  ex- 
istence, as  of  a  son  properly  co-eternal  with  his  father  by  a  true 
eternal  generation,  but  rather  a  metaphysical  existence  inpo- 
tentid,  or  in  some  sublimer  manner,  in  the  Father,  aa  his  wisdom 
or  word ;  that  Christ's  real  creation  or  generation  (for  both 
these  terms  are  used  by  the  earliest  writers)  took  place  some 
time  before  the  creation  of  the  world ;  that  the  council  of  Nice 
itself  established  no  other  eternity  of  Christ ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  Arian  doctrine,  in  these  points,  was  the  original  doctrine 
of  Christ  himself,  of  his  holy  apostles,  and  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  Mr.  Whiston  was  confirmed  in  these  sentiments  by 
reading  Novatian's  treatise  concerning  the  Trinity,  but  more 
especially  by  the  perusal  of  the  ApostoHcal  Constitutions,  the 
antiquity  and  authenticity  of  which  he  endeavoured,  with  more 
zeal  thao  precision  and  prudence,  to  prove,  in  the  third  part  of 
his  Primitive  Christianity  Revived. 

This  learned  visionary,  and  upright  man,  was  a  considerable 
sufferer  by  his  opiffions.  He  was  not  only  removed  from  his 
theological  and  pastoral  functions,  but  also  from  his  mathe- 
matical professorship,  as  if  Ariaoism  had  extended  iis  baneful 
influence  even  to  the  science  of  lines,  angles,  and  surfaces. 
This  measure  was  undoubtedly  singular,  and  it  appeared  rigi 
and  severe  Co  all  those,  of  both  parties,  who  were  aispassiooat 
enough  to  see  things  in  their  true  point  of  light;  and,  indeed 
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r  argue  a  great  want  of  equity   and   candor,  to  rank  cent,  x 
this  eminent  man  in  the  class  of  Arians,  taking  that    "*" 

though  we  ehould  grant  that  the  good  man's  mathematics  might, 
by  erroneous  cooclusioni,  have  corrupted  his  orthodoxy,  it  will 
still  remain  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend,  how  his  hetero- 
doxy could  hurt  his  mathematics.  It  was  not  therefore  con- 
sistent, either  with  clemeucy  or  good  sense,  to  turn  Mr.  Whiston 
out  of  his  mathematical  chair,  because  he  did  not  believe  the 
explication  of  the  Trinity  that  is  given  in  the  Athanasian  creed ; 
and  I  mention  this  as  an  instance  of  the  unfair  proceedings  of 
immoderate  zeal,  which  often  confounds  the  plainest  distinc- 
tions, and  deals  its  punishments  without  measure  or  proportion. 

Dr.  Clarke  also  stepped  aside  from  the  notioos  commonly 
received  concerning  the  Trinity ;  hut  his  modification  of  this 
doctrine  was  not  so  remote  from  the  popular  and  orthodox  hy- 
pothesis, as  the  sentiment  of  Whiston.  His  method  of  inquir- 
ing into  that  incomprehensible  subject  was  modest,  and,  at 
least,  promised  fairly  as  a  guide  to  truth.  For  he  did  not  begin 
by  abstract  and  metaphysical  reasonings  iu  his  illustrations  of 
this  doctrine,  but  turned  his  first  researches  to  the  word 
and  to  the  testimony,  being  persuaded  that,  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  a  matter  of  mere  revelation,  all  human  explica- 
tions of  it  roust  be  tried  by  the  declarations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, interpreted  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  principles 
of  sound  criticism.  It  was  this  persuasion  that  produced  his 
famous  hook,  entitled.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
wherein  every  Text  in  the  New  Testament  relating  to  that 
Doctrine  is  distinctly  considered,  and  the  Divinity  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  proved  and  explained. 
The  doctrine,  which  this  learned  divine  drew  from  his  re- 
searches, was  comprehended  in  B3  propositions,  which,  with 
the  proper  illustrations,  form  the  second  part  of  the  work.  As 
the  reader  will  find  them  in  that  work  at  full  lengtli,  we  shall 
only  observe  here,  that  Dr.  Clarke,  if  he  was  careful  in  search- 
ing for  the  true  meaning  of  those  scriptural  expressions  that 
relate  to  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  equally 
circumspect  in  avoiding  the  accusation  of  heterodoxy,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  series  of  propositions  now  referred  to.  There  are 
I  -three  great  rocks  of  heresy  on  which  many  bold  adventurers  tut 
this  Anti-Pacific  ocean  have  been  seen  to  split  violently.  These 
rocks  are  Tritheism,  Sabellianism,  and  Arianism.  Dr.  Clarke 
got  evidently  clear  of  the  first,  hy  denying  the  self-existence  of 
the  Son  andtheHoly  Ghost,  and  by  maintaining  their  derivation 
M  from,  and  subordination  to,  the  Father.  He  strenuously  labored 
to  avoid  the  second,  by  acknowleging  the  personality  and  dis- 
tinct agency  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  flattered 
himseli  with  having  escaped  from  the  dangers  of  the  third,  by 
his  asserting  the  eternity  (for  he  believed  the  possibility  of  an 
eternal  production  which  Whiston  could  not  digest)  of  the  tiro 
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T.inu.term  in  its  proper  and  natural  signification ;  for  he 
■■•"    only  maintained  what  is  commonly  called  the  Ar- 

dtvine  subordinate  persons.  But,  with  all  his  circunnpection, 
Dr.  Clarke  did  not  escape  opposition  and  censure.  He  woa 
answered  and  abused  ;  and  heresy  was  subdivided  and  modified, 
in  order  to  give  liira  an  opprobrious  appellation,  even  that  of 
Semi-Arian,  The  convocation  threaiened;  but  the  doctor 
calmed  by  his  prudence  the  apprehensions  and  fears  which  his 
Bcripture- doc  trine  of  the  Trinity  had  excited  in  that  learned 
end  reverend  assembly.  An  authentic  account  of  the  praceed- 
ingB  of  the  two  liooaes  of  convocation  upon  this  occasion,  and  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  conduct  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  that 
were  made  against  his  book,  may  be  seen  in  a  piece  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Laurence,  and 
published  at  London,  in  ITH,  under  the  following  title:  An 
Apology  for  Dr.  Clarke,  containing  an  account  of  the  late 
Proceedings  in  Convocation  upon  his  Writings  concerning  the 
Trinity.  The  true  copies  of  ail  the  original  papers  relating  to 
this  af^ir  are  published  in  thix  apology. 

If  Dr.  Clarke  was  attacked  by  authority,  he  was  also  com- 
bated by  argument.  The  learned  Dr.  Waterland  was  one  of 
bis  principal  adversaries,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  a  polemical 
body,  composed  of  eminent  divines,  such  as  Gastrell,  Wells, 
Nelson,  Mayo,  Knight,  and  others  who  appeared  in  this  con- 
troversy. Against  these,  Dr.  Clarke,  unawed  by  their  num- 
bers, defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  perseverance,  in 
several  letters  and  replies.  This  prolonged  a  controversy, 
which  may  often  be  suspended  through  the  fatigue  of  the  com- 
batants, or  the  change  of  the  mode  in  theological  researches, 
but  which  will  probably  never  be  terminated  ;  for  nothing  af- 
fords such  an  endless  subject  of  debate  as  a  doctrine  above  the 
reach  of  human  understanding,  and  expressed  in  the  ambiguous 
and  improper  terms  of  human  language,  such  as  persons,  ge- 
nerations, substance.  Sic.  which,  in  this  controversy,  dther 
convey  no  ideas  at  all,  or  false  ones.  The  inconveniences,  ac- 
cordingly, of  departing  from  the  divine  simplicity  of  the 
scripture' language  on  this  subject,  and  of  converting  a  matter 
of  mere  revelation  into  an  object  of  human  reasoning,  were 
palpable  in  the  writings  of  both  the  contending  parties.  For, 
if  Dr.  Clarke  was  accused  of  verging  toward  Arianism,  by 
maintaining  the  derived  and  caused  existence  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  seemed  no  leis  evident  that  Dr.  Waterlaod 
was  verging  toward  Tritheism,  by  maintaining  the  self-eKistence 
and  independence  of  these  divine  persons,  and  by  asserting 
that  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  only  a  sub- 
ordination of  office  and  not  of  nature :  so  that,  if  the  former 
divine  was  deservedly  called  a  Semi-Arian,  the  lattermight, 
with  equal  justice,  be  denominated  a  Semi-Tritlieist.  The 
difference  between  these  learned  men  lay  in  this,  that  Dr. 
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tninian  Subordination,  which  has  been,  and  is  still,  cent.  «viH. 
adopted  bj  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  England,    -  * 


Clarice,  after  making  a  faithful  collection  of  the  texts  in  Scrip- 
ture that  relate  to  the  Trinity,  thought  proper  to  interpret  them 
by  these  maxims  and  rules  of  right  reasoning,  which  are  used  on 
other  eubjects ;  whereas  Dr.  Waterland  denied  that  this  method 
of  reasomng  tras  to  be  admitted  in  illustrating  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  was  far  exalted  above  the  sphere  of  human 
reason ;  and  therefore  he  took  the  tests  of  Scripture  in  their 
direct,  literal,  and  grammatical  Ggnse.  Dr.  Waterlend,  ho?F- 
ever,  employed  the  words  persons,  subsistence,  &c-  hb  useful 
for  fixing  the  notion  of  distinctiuo  ;  the  words  uncreated,  eternal, 
ttnd  immutable,  for  ascertaining  the  divinity  of  each  person ; 
And  the  words  interior  generation  and  procession,  to  mdicate 
their  union.  This  was  departing  from  his  grammatical  method, 
Whicli  oiight  to  have  led  him  to  this  plain  conclusion,  that  the 
Son  Euid  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  divine  attributes  are 
escribed  in  Scripture  (and  even  the  denomination  of  God  to 
the  fanner),  possess  these  attributes  in  a  manner  which  it  is  ini- 
posfible  for  us  to  understand  in  this  present  state,  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  which  !s  consequently  unessential  to  our  salva- 
tion  and  happiness.  The  doctor,  indeed,  apologises  in  his 
fiuries  [p.  S21.)  for  the  use  of  these  metaphysical  terms,  by 
observing,  that  "  tliey  are  not  designed  to  enlarge  our  views, 
**  or  to  add  any  thing  to  our  stock  of  ideas,  but  to  secure  the 
'<  plain  fundamental  truth,  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
"  are  all  strictly  divine,  and  uncreated ;  and  yet  are  not  three 
•*  Gods,  but  one  God."  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how  terms  that  neither  enlarge  our  views,  nor  give  us 
ideas,  can  secure  any  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
OUT  failh  gains  by  bemg  entertained  with  a  certain  number  of 
sounds.  If  a  Chinese  should  explain  a  term  of  his  language 
which  I  did  not  understand,  by  another  term,  whicii  he  knew 
beforehand  that  I  understood  as  little,  his  conduct  would  be 
justly  considered  as  an  insult  against  the  rules  of  conversation 
end  good  breeding ;  and  I  think  it  is  an  equal  violation  of  the 
equitable  principles  of  candid  controversy,  to  ofier,  as  illustra- 
tions, propositions  or  terms  that  are  as  unintelligible  and  ob- 
I  aoure  as  the  thing  to  be  illustrated.  The  words  of  the  excellent 
«nd.leamed  Stiliingfleet  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Vindication  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity)  administer  a  plain  and  a  wise  rule, 
which,  if  observed  by  divines,  would  greatly  contribule  to 
heat  the  wounds  which  both  truth  and  charity  have  received 
in  this  controversy.  "  Since  both  sides  yield  (says  he)  that  the 
"  matter  they  dispute  about  is  above  their  reach,  the  wisest 
"  course  they  can  take  is,  to  assert  and  defend  what  is  revealed, 
"  and  not  to  be  peremptory  and  quarrelsome  about  that  which 
"  is  acknowleged  to  be  above  our  comprehension ;  I  mean  as 
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ii.and  even  by  some  of  the  most  learned  bishops  in 
that  country.  This  doctrine  he  illustrated  with 
greater  care  and  perspicuity  than  any  before  bim 
had  done,  and  taught  that  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  are  equal  in  nature,  and  different  ia 
rank,  authority,  and  subordination.^  A  great  num- 
ber of  English  writers  have  endeavoured,  in  a  variety 
of  modes,  to  invalidate  and  undermine  the  doctrine 
of  the  holy  Trinity ;  and  it  was  this  consideration 
that  engaged  a  lady  ^,  eminently  distinguished  by 
her  orthodoxy  and  opulence,  to  bequeath  a  valuable 
legacy  as  a  foundation  for  a  lecture,  in  which  eight 
sermons  are  preached  annually  by  a  learned  divine, 
who  is  nominated  to  that  office  by  the  trustees. 
This  foundation  has  subsisted  since  the  year  1720, 
and  promises  to  posterity  an  ample  collection  of 
learned  productions  in  defence  of  this  branch  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

"  to  the  manner  how  the  three  persons  pattake  of  the  dimne 
"  nature." 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  a  more  minute  hiBtorical  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Trinitarian  controvergy  has  been  car- 
ried on  during  the  present  century,  may  consult  a  pamiphlet 
that  was  published  in  1720,  entitled.  An  Account  of  alt  the 
considerable  Books  and  Pamphlets  that  have  been  written  on 
either  Side  in  the  Controversy  concerning  the  Trinity  since  the 
year  1712 ;  in  which  is  also  contained  an  Account  of  the  Pam- 
phlets written  this  last  year,  on  each  side,  hy  the  Dissenters, 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1719.  The  more  recent  treatises  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity  are  sufficiently  known. 

frj"  ^It  will  appear  to  those  who  read  the  preceding  note  *, 
that  Dr.  Mosheim  has  here  mistaken  the  true  hypothesis 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  or,  at  least,  expresses  it  imperfectly ;  tor  what 
he  says  here  is  rather  applicable  to  the  opinion  of  Dr,  Water- 
land.  Dr.  Clarke  maintained  an  equality  of  perfections  in  the 
three  persons,  but  a  subordination  of  nature  in  point  of  exist- 
ence and  derivation. 

^  Lady  Moyer. 
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Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History  can  be  justly 
appreciated  only  by  considering  it  as  a  general  epi- 
tome. As  such,  it  is  indeed  excellent ;  the  arrange- 
ment is  luminous  ;  the  style,  both  of  the  author  and 
of  his  translator,  is  in  general  perspicuous;  and 
though  topics  of  the  greatest  importance  are,  from 
the  nature  of  the  work,  necessarily  treated  with  a 
brevity  which  the  reader  may  sometimes  regret,  the 
references  at  the  bottoms  of  the  pages  inform  him 
where  he  may,  on  every  suhject,  find  fuller  informa- 
tion. It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  those 
references,  being  for  the  most  part  made  to  the 
works  of  German  authors,  are  of  less  value  to  us 
than  to  those  for  whose  use  the  history  was  origi- 
nally composed ;  and,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  wholly 
denied,  that  the  author,  learned  and  pious  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  either  had  not  studied  the  works  of 
the  primitive  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  with 
sufficient  care,  or  labored  under  some  prejudices, 
from  which  the  most  powerful  minds  are  not  wholly 
exempt,  that  made  him  refer  to  learned  moderns 
for  the  decision  of  questions,  which  the  ancients  alone 
can  decide.  This,  we  think,  appears  most  remark- 
ably in  the  view  which  he  exhibits  of  the  constitu- 
tion, government,  and  discipline,  of  the  primitive 
church,  of  which  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  know 
nothing  but  from  the  testimony  of  the  primitive 
writers. 

The  Fathers,  as  they  are  called,  may  have  been 
bad  critics,  as  we  think  they  generally  were ;  they 
may  have  been  extremely  credulous,  and  ready  to 
attribute,  to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  God, 
natural  events,  for  which  their  philosophy  did  not 
enable  them  to  account ;  and  their  speculative  doc- 
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trines  may  !iave  been  often  corrupted  by  tbat  science, 
falsely  so  called,  which  spread  from  the  Alexandrian 
school  over  the  whole  Christian  world ;  but  the  in- 
tegrity  of  men  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  truth,  cannot  surely  be  ques- 
tioned. "  I  see  no  reason,"  said  one ",  who  did  not 
pay  to  them  undue  deference,  "  wliy  their  veracity 
"  should  be  questioned,  when  they  bear  witness  to 
"  the  state  of  religion  in  theit  own  times,  because 
"  they  disgraced  their  judgement,  in  giving  ear  to 
"  gvery  strange  tale  of  monkisli  extraction.  Con- 
"  troversy  apart,  then-  testimony  to  common  facts 
"  may  yet  stand  good ; "  and  surely  the  constitution, 
government  and  discipline  of  the  church,  were  com- 
mon facts,  about  which  none  of  them  could  be  de< 
cdved. 

The  view  however  which  Dr.  Mosheim  has  given 
of  the  primitive  church,  appears  not  to  us  to  be 
countenanced  by  any  primitive  writer;  and  accord- 
ingly he  rarely  appeals  directly  to  tliem  in  support 
of  what  he  advances,  but  refers  to  modern  authors, 
generally  French  or  Germans,  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  and  who  could  write  nothing  on  it  au- 
thentic, which  they  did  not  derive  from  the  ancients. 
The  qualifications  indeed  which  he  thinks  essential  to 
an  historian,  and  the  lules  which  he  lays  down  for 
the  manner  of  treating  ecclesiastical  history,  though 
highly  valuable  in  themselves,  are  by  him  stated  in 
such  a  manner  as  cannot  fail  to  excite,  in  the  reflect- 
ing mind,  suspicions  of  the  authenticity  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  After  observing  that,  in  order  to  render 
the  history  of  the  church  useful  and  interesting,  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  and  to  con- 
nect events  with  the  circumstances,  views,  principles, 
and  instruments  that  have  contributed  to  their  ex- 
istence, he  adds,  "  In  order  to  discover  the  secret 
"  causes  of  public  events,  some  general  succours  are 
*•  to  be  derived  from  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 

*  Wuburton  ia  liis  iatroductiw  to  Julian. 
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"  &ey  happened,  and  the,  testimonies  of  the  authors 
*'  by  whom  they  are  recorded.  But,  beside  these,  a 
"  considerable  acquaintance  with  human  nature, 
"  founded  on  long  observation  and  experience,  i^  ex- 
"  tremely  useful  in  researches  of  this  kind.  The 
"  historian  who  has  acquired  a  competent  knowlege 
"  of  the  views  that  occupy  the  generality  of  men, 
"  who  has  studied  a  great  variety  of  characters,  and 
*'  attentively  observed  the  force  and  violence  of  hii- 
*'  matt  passions,  together  with  the  infirmities  and 
"  contradictions  they  produce  in  the  conduct  of  Ufe, 
"  will  find,  in  this  knowlege,  a  key  to  the  secret 
"  reasons  and  motives  which  gave  rise  to  many  of 
"  the  most  important  events  of  ancient  times.  A 
"  knowlege  also  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the 
"  persons  concerned  in  the  events  that  are  related, 
"  will  contribute  much  to  lead  us  to  the  true  origin 
"  of  things  •', 

There  is  unquestionably  much  truth  as  well  as 
good  sense  in  this  account  of  tlie  qualifications  requi- 
site to  render  an  historian  instructive  and  interest- 
ing ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  he  who  has  merely  studied 
human  nature  through  the  medium  of  books,  not 
in  the  society  of  men,  and  who  has  not  observed  the 
motives  which  generally  influence  human  conduct, 
can  never  trace  events  to  tljeir  causes,  or  discover 
the  springs  of  those  actions  on  which  perhaps  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  millions  may  depend.  But,  if 
this  knowlege  of  human  nature  be  ever  employed  to 
counteract  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  who 
were  under  no  conceivable  temptation  to  write  falsely ; 
or  if  the  actions  of  men  in  one  stage  of  society  be 
traced  to  the  same  motives  from  which  similar  ac- 
tions are  observed  to  spring  in  another  stage  altoge- 
ther different,  and  in  many  respects  the  reverse  ;  if, 
because  men  are  prompted  by  avarice  and  ambition 
to  s(^cit  offices  which  at  one  period  lead  to  honor 
aod  opulence,  it  be  inferred  that  they  must  have 

I* Introduction,  sect.  xiii. 
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been  influenced  by  similap  motives  at  a  period  when 
such  offices  led  not  to  opulence  or  honor,  but  to  cer- 
tain death,  in  its  most  hideous  forms ;  if  an  historian 
reason  thus  from  the  observations  which  he  has  made 
on  the  force  and  violence  of  human  passions,  and 
set  his  conclusions  in  opposition  to  facts  recorded  fay 
ancient  authors,  who  were  witnesses  of  what  they 
relate  ;  it  is  obvious  that  his  confidence  in  the  know- 
lege  which  he  has  acquired  of  human  nature  by 
mixing  in  society,  may  lead  him  into  the  greatest 
errors;  by  inducing  him  either  to  neglect  entirely, 
or  to  inspect  carelessly,  those  writings  from  which 
alone  he  can  derive  any  authentic  information  con- 
cerning the  events  of  which  he  is  writing. 

That  Dr.  Mosheim  was  not  entirely  free  from 
some  bias  of  this  kind,  seems  evident,  as,  without 
appealing  to  any  ancient  authority  whatever,  he  re- 
presents the  government  of  the  primitive  church  as 
•democratical — a  form  of  government  unknown  in 
the  religious  societies  of  that  age,  as  well  heathen  as 
Jewish. 

He  had  witnessed  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish 
rfergy,  and  had  traced  the  steps  and  discovered  the 
causes  by  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  gradually 
reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation  ;  and 
not  adverting  perhaps  to  the  fact  that,  before  the 
■conversion  of  Constantine,  ecclesiastical  preferment 
could  be  no  object  of  worldly  ambition  or  avarice, 
he  appears  to  have  hastily  concluded  that  this  pro- 
gress had  commenced  from  the  very  beginning. 

Accordingly,  as  if  the  matter  were  self-evident, 
he  affirms,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  %  "that, 
'"  when  we  look  back  to  the  commencement  of  the 
"  Christian  church,  we  find  its  government  admtni- 
"'  sieved  jointly  by  the  pastors  and  the  people.  But, 
"  in  process  of  time,  the  scene  changes,  and  we  see 
*'  these  pastors  affecting  an  air  of  pre-eminence  and 
""  superiority,  trampling  upon  the  rights  and  privi- 
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"  leges  of  the  community,  and  assuming  to  them^ 
"  selves  a  supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and  relL- 
"  gious  matters." 

Of  this  joint  administration  of  the  government  of 
the  original  church  by  the  pastors  and  the  people,, 
he  thinks  it  not  necessary  here  to  offer  any  evidence 
whatever  ;  but,  when  he  enters  on  the  subject  as  an 
historian,  and  observes  that  the  form  of  government, 
which  the  primitive  churches  borrowed  from  that  of 
Jerusalem  established  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
must  be  esteemed  as  of  divine  institution,  he  gives 
the  following  account  of  that  form,  which  he  en- 
deavours to  support  by  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

"  In  those  early  times,  every  Christian  church 
"  consisted  of  the  people,  their  leaders,  and  the  mi- 
"  nisters,  or  deacons ;  and  these  indeed  belong  es- 
*'  sentially  to  every  i-eligious  society.  The  people 
"  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  in  authority  ;  for  the 
*'  apostles  shewed  by  their  own  example,  that  nothing 
"  of  moment  was  to  be  carried  on  or  determined 
"  without  the  consent  of  the  assembly :  and  such  a 
"  method  of  proceeding  was  both  prudent  and  ne- 
"  cessary  in  those  critical  times.  It  was,  therefore, 
"  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which  chose  their  own 
"  rulers  and  teachers,  or  received  them  by  a  free  and 
*'  authoritative  consent,  when  recommended  by 
"  others.  The  same  people  rejected  or  confirmed, 
*'  by  their  suffrages,  the  laws  that  were  proposed  by 
"  their  rulers  to  the  assembly ;  excommunicated  pro- 
"  fligate  and  unworthy  members  of  the  church;  re- 
"  stored  the  penitent  to  their  forfeited  privileges ; 
"  passed  judgement  upon  the  different  subjects  of 
*'  controversy  and  dissension,  that  arose  in  the  com- 
••  munity ;  examined  and  decided  the  disputes  which 
"  happened  between  the  elders  and  deacons  ;  and,  in 
"  a  word,  exercised  all  that  authority  which  belongs 
"  to  such  as  are  invested  with  the  sovereign  power"," 
Such,  according  to  our  author,  was  the  govern- 

''  Cent.  I.  pEirt  ii.  cbap.  ii-  £  5,  &c. 
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ment  of  the  Christian  church  during-  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  century;  and  he  infers  this  supreme 
authority  of  the  people  from  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
chap.  i.  V.  15.  vi.  3.  xv.  4.  xxi.  22 ;  hut  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  by  what  mode  of  interpretation  these 
texts  can  be  made  to  countenance  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  people  in  the  church. 

At  the  time  of  the  transaction  mentioned  in  the 
fifteenth  and  following  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  know,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Paul',  that  the  number  of  believers  in 
Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  amounted  at  least 
to  five  hundred ;  but  St.  I,uke  assures  us  that  the 
number  of  names  met  together  at  the  appointment  of 
Matthias  to  the  apostleship,  did  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  If  the  authority  of  the  people  was 
at  that  period  supreme,  and  if  it  belonged  to  them  to 
elect  by  their  own  suffrages  even  a  successor  in  the 
apostleship  to  Judas,  how  came  so  very  large  a  majo- 
rity to  be  deprived  of  their  right  at  the  election  of 
Matthias  ?  On  this  question  Dr.  Lightfoot  says ', 
**  Quum  Matthias  et  Joses  coram  apostolis,  ut  par 
"  candidatorum,  sisterentur,  baud  constat  universum 
"  fidelium  coetum,  sive  individuum  quemvis  in  eorum 
"  electione  suo  nomine  suffragia  tulisse,  quin  in 
"  presbyterio  potius,  sive  in  coUegio  virorum  108, 
"  inter  se  coacto,  jus  et  potestatem  eligendi  resedisse." 
And  though  in  ordinary  cases  it  belonged  to  the 
apostles  to  ordain,  by  imposition  of  hands,  such  as 
were  chosen  to  fill  any  office  in  the  church  by  those 
to  whom  they  had  deputed  the  right  of  election,  yet 
in  the  present  case,  they  left  the  determination  be- 
tween the  candidates  wholly  to  the  giving-forth  of 
lots,  after  solemnly  praying  that  the  divine  head  of 
the  church  would  shew  which  of  them  he  had  chosen 
to  take  part  of  the  ministry  and  apostleship  from 
which  Judas  had  fallen ;  and  all  this  was  done,  as  the 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  6. 

'  Opeft  Cans.  ttta.  ii.  p.  758,  edit.  Rotarodarai. 
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same  learned  writer  observes,  "  utpote  qui  gi-adus 
"  apostolicos  immediata  quasi  Christi  manuductione 
"  adierint," 

The  second  text  quoted  by  our  author  in  support 
of  the  power  of  the  people,  appears  to  us  to  teach  the 
very  opposite  doctrine  in  terms  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  When  the  murmuring  of  the  Grecians 
against  the  Hebrews  arose  on  account  of  the  neglect, 
real  or  supposed,  of  their  widows  in  the  daily  minis- 
tration, the  sovereign  people  did  not  take  the  treasure 
of  the  church  into  their  own  hands,  and  by  their 
supreme  authority  appoint  officers  to  distribute  it  to 
the  poor  with  greater  equity.  They  seem  not  indeed 
to  have  imagined  that  they  had  a  right  to  take  any 
step  whatever  in  the  matter,  till  "  the  twelve  called 
"  them  together,  and  said — Look  ye  out  among  you 
*  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
"  and  wisdom,  whom  -we  (not  ye)  may  appoint  over 
'  this  business;"  thus  giving  the  people  authority  to 
elect,  specifying  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the 
persons  to  be  elected,  and  still  reserving  to  themselves 
the  authoritative  appointment  of  those  persons  to  the 
Work  for  which  they  were  to  be  chosen. 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
we  are  told,  that  a  deputation  was  sent  from  Antioch 
to  Jerusalem  to  consult — not  the  people — hut  the 
apostles  and  elders  about  the  necessity  of  circumci- 
sion ;  that,  when  the  deputies  had  come  to  Jerusalem, 
they  were  received  by  the  church  and  by  the  apostles 
and  elders ;  that  these  distinguished  persons  came  toge- 
ther to  consider  of  the  matter  referred  to  their  decision  ; 
that,  after  much  disputing  among  the  apostles  and 
elders,  the  question  was  decided  against  the  necessity 
of  circumrision;  and  that  then  it  pleased  the  apostles 
and  elders,  with  the  whole  church,  to  send  chosen 
men  of  their  own  company  to  Antioch  with  their 
synodical  decree.  In  all  this  there  is  not  the  slightest 
countenance  given  to  the  autbority  of  the  multitude. 
The  people  were  not  called  together  on  the  arrival  of 
the  deputies  from  Antioch  ;  and  indeed  their  number 
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Wds  SO  great  long  before  that  period,  that  the  tenth 
part  of  them  could  not  have  been  contained  in  any 
house  at  the  command  of  the  apostles  within  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  ;  nor  would  such  a  multitude  have  been 
allowed  by  the  civil  power  to  assemble  quietly  in  the 
street  or  in  the  field.  As  many  of  them  as  could  find 
admission  were  doubtless  present  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  apostles  and  elders  on  a  question  of  such  great 
and  general  importance ;  but  the  multitude  is  men- 
tioned but  oncc>  and  then  as  keeping  profound 
silence.  The  synodical  epistle  to  the  Gentiles  at 
Antioch  and  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  is  indeed  written 
in  the  name  of  the  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren ; 
but  this  was,  in  those  days,  the  common  style  of  such 
epistles.  Thus  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatlans  is 
written,  not  in  his  own  name  only,  but  also  in  the 
names  of  all  the  brethren  who  were  with  him;  and 
the  first  epistle  of  St.  Clement  his  fellow-laborer 
(which  is  undoubtedly  genuine)  is  in  the  name  of 
"  the  church  of  God  which  dwelleth  or  sojourneth  at 
*'  Rome,  to  the  church  of  God  which  sojourneth  at 
*'  Corinth;"  though  it  is  certain  that  all  the  brethren 
who  were  with  St.  Paul  had  no  authority  over  the 
Galatians,  nor  the  lay  members  of  the  church  in  Rome 
any  right  to  expostulate  with  the  church  in  Corinth. 
Tlie  synodical  decree  issued  at  Jerusalem  may  indeed, 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  called  the  decree  of 
the  church,  because  it  was  enacted  by  the  undoubted 
governors  of  the  church;  just  as  the  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  are  called  the  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
though  the  people  at  large  were  not  consulted  ia  the 
framing  of  one  of  them,  a 

The  last  text  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Mosheim  as  a 
proof  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  people  in  the 
church,  not  only  proves  no  such  thing,  but,  if  it  be 
at  alt  applicable  to  the  question  at  issue,  is  of  itself  a 
complete  proof  that  they  had  then  no  such  authority, 
and  indeed  that  they  were  wholly  unfit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  such  authority. 
The  case  was  this.     St.  Paul,  after  an  absence  of 
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some  length  from  Jerusalem,  returned  to  that  city, 
and  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  went  into  the  house 
of  James,  who  is  represented  as  having  all  the  elders 
about  him  ;  but,  as  is  evident  from  what  passed,  with 
not  so  much  as  one  of  ttie  multitude  of  laymen  in  the 
company.  When  St.  Paul  had  declared  particularly 
what  things  God  had  wrought  among  tlie  Gentiles  by 
his  ministry,  .Tames  and  the  elders  glorified  the  Lord, 
and  said  unto  him,  "  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many 
"  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  who  believe ;  and  they 
"  are  all  zealous  of  the  law ;  and  they  are  informed 
"  of  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  who  are 
"  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying,  that 
"  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither 
"  to  walk  after  the  customs.  What  is  it  {what  is  to  be 
*'  done)  therefore  ?  The  multitude  must  needs  come 
*'  together,  (it  cannot  be  but  they  will  come  toge- 
"  ther,)  for  they  will  hear  that  thou  art  come.  Do 
*'  therefore  this  that  we  say  unto  thee  :  we  have  four 
"  men  which  have  a  vow  on  them;  them  take,  and 
"  purify  thyself  with  them,  and  be  at  charges  with 
"  them,  that  they  may  shave  their  heads  :  and  all  may 
"  know  (think  or  judged)  that  those  things  whereof 
"  they  were  informed  concerning  thee  arc  nothing, 
"  but  that  thou  thyself  also  walkest  orderly  and 
"  keepest  the  law."  (Acts  xxi.  19 — 24.) 

This  advice  St.  Paul  followed,  not  however  ia 
obedience  to  the  people  as  possessing  in  his  opinion 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
but  to  humor  a  harmless  prejudice,  upon  that  principle 
which  induced  him,  as  he  declares  to  the  Corin- 
thians ^  "  to  become  unto  the  Jews  as  a  Jew,  that 
"  he  might  gain  the  Jews  ;  to  them  that  were  under 

E  In  Stephens'  Thesaurus,  and  even  in  Scapula's  Lexicou, 
the  reader  will  find  a  number  of  extracts  from  Xenophon,  Plu- 
tarch, and  other  Greek  writers,  in  which  yiyoirrKm  is  of  the  same 
import  with  censeo,  exUlimu,  &nd  judico  in  Latin.  That  it  is 
used  in  that  sense  by  St,  Luke  is  obvious,  since  the  multitude 
could  uot  knrm  that  to  be  false,  which  was  undoubtedly  true. 

"  1  Cor.  ix- 20— 28. 
VOL.  VI.  E 
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".  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  he  might  gain 
"  them  that  were  under  the  law;  to  them  that  were 
"  without  the  law,  as  without  the  law,  that  he  might 
"  gain  them  that  were  without  the  law ;"  and,  even  in 
matters  indifferent,  "  to  become  all  things  to  all 
"  men,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some." 
Had  the  multitude  possessed  the  supreme  power  in 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  St.  James  and  the  elders 
would  undoubtedly  have  called  them  together  to  hear 
St.  Paul's  declaration  of  the  things  which  God  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry,  and 
not  have  left  them  to  be  drawn  together  by  their  own 
curiosity  and  zeal,  when  they  should  hear  of  his 
arrival.  At  any  rate  St.  James  and  the  elders  could 
not  have  proposed,  nor  would  St.  Paul  have  agreed, 
to  impose  on  the  people  by  even  an  innocent  decep- 
tion, had  those  people  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
been  the  fii'st  in  authoiity  ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  two  apostles  and  elders  to 
give  a  full  and  fair  account  of  their  own  conduct  to 
their  superiors. 

It  was  certainly  known  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  James, 
and  probably  to  the  elders,  that  from  the  moment 
when  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  no  longer  obliga- 
tory on  the  disciples  of  their  master.  This,  how- 
ever,  it  appears,  was  not  known  to  the  great  body 
of  Jewish  Christians  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  who  BtiU 
continued  zealous  for  the  law  as  well  as  for  the  faith, 
and  strongly  attached  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers. 
Were  men  laboring  under  prejudices  so  inveterate, 
ahd  in  truth  so  inconsistent  with  the  final  object  of 
the  Gospel>  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  sovereign  power 
in  the  Christian  church  ;  with  authority  to  excommu- 
nicate unworthy  members,  or  even  with  the  privilege 
of  choosing  their  own  teachers  ?  What  should  we 
thmjt  of  the  constitution  of  a  great  school,  in  which 
the  sovereign  power  was  committed  to  the  scholars, 
with  authority  to  expel  every  membei-  whom  they 
might  deem  unworthy,    and  even  to  dismiss   the 
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Blasters,  and  choose  teachers  for  themselves  out  of 
■their  own  number  ?  Could  such  a  school  be  reaeoo- 
ahly  expected  to  prove  a  seminary  of  learning,  science, 
virtue,  or  truth  ?  Surely  not ;  and  yet  Dr.  JMosheim 
supposes  that  the  Christian  church,  founded  by  the 
Son  of  God  liimself  for  the  purpose  of  training  up 
mankind  in  the  faith,  piety,  and  virtue  necessary  to 
render  them  "  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheri- 

"  tance  of  the  saints  in  light,"  was  thus  constituted. 
That  he  is  in  an  error,  no  man  can  doubt,  who  re- 
flects that  the  doctrines  to  be  taught  in  the  church 
were,  till  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  unknown  in  the 
world,  and  such  as  human  reason  could  never  have 
discovered ;  that  of  such  doctrines  half-converted 
Jews  and  Heathens  were  incompetent  to  judge  ;  that 
these  doctrines  were  therefore  revealed,  not  to  every 
individual  in  the  church,  but  to  those  who  were 
"  given  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 
**  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ;"  and  that  by  those  inspired  teachers  they 
were  "  committed  only  to  faithful  men,  whom  they 
'*  (not  the  multitude  at  large)  judged  able  to  teach 
*"  others  also."  How  this  was  done,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  shew,  when  we  come  to  give  a  view  of  the 
rise,  progress,  constitution,  and  object  of  the  Christ- 
ian church,  from  the  infallible  records  of  the  New 

Testament,  illustrated,  where  they  seem  obscure,  by 
primitive  practice ;  but,  before  we  enter  on  that 
detail,  it  will  be  proper  to  analyse  our  author's 
account  of  the  officers  or  ministers  of  the  church,  and 
-of  their  different  privileges,  about  which  he  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  mistakes  as  great  as  those  which  led 
him  to  attribute  the  supreme  authority  in  each  church 
to  the  people. 

According  to  Dr,  Moshelm,  "  the  rulers  of  the 
"  church  were  called  either  presbyters,  or  bishops^ 
*'  which  two  titles  are,  in  the  New  Testament, 
"  undoubtedly  applied  to  the  same  order  of  men,  and 
•'  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  tlieir  supe- 
*'  rior  sanctity  and  merit.  Their  particular  fiuictions 
E  2 
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"  were  not  always  the  same ;  for,  while  some  of 
"  them  confined  their  labors  to  the  instruction  of  the 
"  people,  others  contributed  in  different  ways  to  the 
"  edification  of  the  church.  Among  the  first  pro- 
"  fessors  of  Christianity,  there  were  few  men  of 
"  learning ;  few  who  had  capacity  enough  to  insi- 
"  nuate,  into  the  minds  of  a  gross  and  ignorant  mul- 
"  titude,  the  knowlege  of  divine  things.  God,  there- 
"  fore,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  judged  it  necessary  to 
'*  raise  up,  in  many  churches,  extraordinary  teachers, 
"  who  were  to  discourse,  in  the  public  assemblies,  upon 
"  the  various  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to 
"  treat  with  the  people  in  the  name  of  God,  as 
"  guided  by  his  direction,  and  clothed  with  his  au- 
*'  thority.  Such  were  the  prophets  of  the  New 
"  Testament,  an  order  of  men  which  ceased,  when 
"  the  want  of  teachers,  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was 
"  abundantly  supplied. 

"  The  church  was  undoubtedly  provided  from  the 
"  beginning  with  inferior  ministers  or  deacons.  No 
"  society  can  be  without  its  servants,  and  still  less 
"  such  societies  as  those  of  the  first  Christians  were ; 
"and  it  appears  not  only  probable,  but  evident,  that 
"  the  young  men,  who  carried  away  the  dead  bodies 
"  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  were  the  subordinate 
"  ministers  or  deacons  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
"  who  attended  the  apostles  to  execute  their  orders. 
"  All  the  other  Christian  churches  followed  the 
"  example  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  in  whatever  related 
"  to  the  choice  and  office  of  the  deacons.  Some, 
■'  particularly  the  eastern  churches,  elected  dea- 
"  conesses,  and  chose,  for  that  purpose,  matrons  or 
"  widows  of  eminent  sanctity,  who  also  ministered  to 
■'  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  performed  several 
"  other  offices,  that  tended  to  the  maintenance  of 
'  order  and  decency  in  the  church. 

"  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
"  church  in  its  infancy,  when  its  assemblies  were 
"  neither  numerous  nor  splendid.  Three  or  four 
'  presbyters,  men  of  remarkable  piety  and  wisdom. 
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"  ruled  these  sraall  congregations  in  perfect  harmony; 
"  nor  did  they  stand  in  need  of  any  president  or 
"  superior  to  maintain  concord  and  order  where  no 
"  dissensions  were  koown.  But  the  number  of 
"  presbyters  and  deacons  increasing  with  that  of  the 
"  churches,  and  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry 
"  growing  more  painful  and  weighty,  by  a  number 
'•  of  additional  duties,  these  new  circumstances  re- 
"  quired  new  regulations.  It  was  then  judged 
*'  necessary  that  a  man  of  distinguished  gravity  and 
"  wisdom  should  preside  in  the  council  of  presbyters, 
*'  in  order  to  distribute  among  his  colleagues  their 
"  several  tasks,  and  to  be  a  centre  of  union  to  the 
"  whole  society.  This  person  was  at  first  styled  the 
"  angel  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  but  was 
*'  afterwards  distinguislied  by  the  name  of  bishop,  or 
*'  inspector ;  a  name  borrowed  from  the  Greek  lan- 
■«  guage.and  expressing  the  principal  part  of  the  episco- 
•'  pal  function,  which  was  to  inspect  and  superintend 
"  the  affaii-s  of  the  church.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
"  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  grown  considerably  nume- 
"  rous,  and  deprived  of  the  ministry  of  the  apostles, 
"  who  were  gone  to  instruct  the  other  nations,  was  the 
"  first  which  chose  a  president  or  bishop ;  and  it  is  no 
"  less  probable,  that  the  other  churches  followed  by 
"  degrees  such  a  respectable  example. 

"  A  bishop,  during  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
"  was  a  person  who  had  the  care  of  one  Christian 
**  assembly,  which,  at  that  time,  was,  generally 
**  speaking,  small  enough  to  be  contained  in  a  private 
"  house.  In  this  assembly  he  acted,  not  so  much 
"  with  the  authority  of  a  master,  as  with  the  zeal 
*'  and  diligence  of  a  faithful  servant.  He  charged, 
"  indeed,  the  presbyters  with  the  performance  of 
**  those  duties  and  services,  which  the  multiplicity  of 
"  his  engagements  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
"  fulfil ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  to  decide  or  enact 
*•  any  thing  without  the  consent  of  the  presbyters 
*'  and  people ;  and,  though  the  episcopal  office  was 
"  both  laborious  and  singularly  daogerousj  yet  its 
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"  revenues  were  extremely  small,  since  the  churcli 
*•  had  no  certain  income,  but  depended  on  the  gifts  or 
"  oblations  of  the  multitude,  which  were,  no  doubt, 
*'  inconsiderable,  and  were,  moreover,  to  be  divided 
"  between  the  bishop,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  poor. 

"  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  were 
"  not  long  confined  to  these  narrow  limits,  but  soon 
"  extended  themselves,  and  that  by  the  following 
"  means.  The  bishops,  who  lived  in  the  cities,  had, 
"  either  by  their  own  ministry,  or  that  of  their  pres- 
"  byters,  erected  new  churches  in  the  neighbouring 
"  towns  and  villages.  These  churches,  continuing 
**  under  the  inspection  and  ministry  of  the  bishops, 
"  by  whose  labors  and  counsels  they  had  been  en- 
"  gaged  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  grew  impercep- 
"  tibly  into  ecclesiastical  provinces,  which  the  Greeks 
"  afterwards  called  dioceses.  But,  as  the  bishop  of 
"  the  city  could  not  extend  his  labors  and  inspection 
"  to  all  those  churches  in  the  country  and  in  the  vil- 
"  lages,  so  he  appointed  certain  suffragans  or  deputies 
"  to  govern  and  to  instruct  these  new  societies  ;  and 
"  they  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Chorepiscopi, 
"  i.  e.  country  bishops.  This  order  held  the  middle 
"  rank  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  being  inferior 
"  to  the  former  and  superior  to  the  latter '." 

Such,  according  to  our  author,  was  the  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  Christian  church  during  the  first  century 
and  pai't  of  the  second;  for  he  affirms'',  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  extended  not  over  more  than 
one  Christian  assembly,  and  that  the  authority  of 
the  people  continued  supreme,  until  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  when  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  people  were  considerably  diminished,  and  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  bishops  greatly  augment- 
ed, hy  councils,  of  which,  he  says,  we  find  not  the 
smallest  trace  before  that  period.  It  was  not,  he 
adds  'j  till  some  time  after  the  reign  of  Adrian,  that 

'  Cent.  I.  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sections  8,  9,  1 1,  12,  13. 
^  Cent.  II.  part  ii,  chap,  ii,  sect,  1,  2,  3. 
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the  Christian  doctors  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  per- 
suade the  people,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Christian 
church  succeeded  to  the  character,  rig'Iits,  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Jewisli  priesthood.  Then,  indeed,  the 
bishops  began  to  consider  themselves  as  invested  with 

rank  and  character  similar  to  those  of  the  high- 
priest  among  the  Jews,  while  the  presbyters  repre- 
sented the  priests,  and  the  deacons  the  Levites, 
■  In  support  of  this  detail,  tlie  author  appeals  not  to 
one  ancient  writer;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
grater  part  of  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  all  antiquity.  He  refers,  indeed,  to 
several  texts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  proofs  of  what,  we  believe,  has 
never  been  controverted' — that  the  titles  of  bishop  and 
presbyter  are  in  the  New  Testament  indifferently 
applied  to  the  same  order  of  men.  He  seems  however 
to  mistake  when  he  supposes  that  the  order,  to  which 
these  titles  were  commonly  applied,  consisted  of  the 
ruiers  of  the  church ;  for,  though  the  apostles  some- 
times call  themselves  elders,  the  order  to  which  that 
titJe  as  well  as  the  title  of  bishop  more  properly  be- 
longed, was  evidently  subordinate  to  the  apostles,  as 
well  as  to  the  church  rulers,  whom  he  admits  to  have 
been  known  by  the  appellation  of  angels. 

That  the  bishops  or  elders  of  the  New  Testament 
were  subordinate  to  the  apostles,  has  never  been 
controverted  ;  and  that  they  were  likewise  subordi- 
nate to  tiie  angels  of  the  churches,  appears  indispu- 
table from  the  charges  given  by  "  him  who  hath  the 
"  sharp  sv/ord  with  two  edges,  who  hath  his  eyes 
**  like  unto  a  flame  of  fiie,and  his  feet  like  fine  brass," 
to  the  angels  of  the  churches  of  Perganws  and 
Thyatira  ™.  These  angels  are  described  as  eminent 
for  their  "  good  works,  charity,  service,  stedfastness 
"  in  the  faith,  and  patience  ; "  and  yet  they  are  both 
severely  blamed,  and  the  former  threatened  for  suf- 
ferisg  in    their  respective   churches   false   teachers, 

'"Rev.  chap.  ii.  12—21. 


? 
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whom,  if  they  were  themselves  nothing  more  than 
such  presidents  of  congregational  presbyteries  as 
Dr.  Mosheim  describes,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could 
not  remove  from  their  churches.  According  to  him, 
these  presidents,  afterwards  called  bishops,  were 
chosen  by  the  joint  suffrages  of  the  other  presbyters 
and  of  the  lay-members  of  the  congregation  to  which 
tbey  respectively  belonged  ;  when  thus  chosen,  they 
acted  in  their  respective  congregations,  not  with  the 
authority  of  masters,  but  with  the  zeal  and  diligence 
of  faithful  servants ;  they  had  not  the  power  to  de- 
cide or  enact  any  thing  without  the  consent  of  the 
presbyters  and  the  people,  who  were  in  every  church 
the  first  in  authority  ;  and  therefore  the  censure  and 
threatening,  for  suffering  false  teachers  in  the  churches 
of  Pergamos  and  Thyatira,  were  on  his  principles 
due,  not  to  the  aw^e^,!  of  those  churches,  but  to  the 
presbyters  and  people !  That  the  principles  are  er- 
roneous which  infer  injustice  in  the  Son  of  God, 
Dr.  Mosheim  would  have  been  as  ready  as  any  man 
to  confess  ;  and  therefore  we  have  not  a  doubt  that, 
if,  instead  of  paying  undue  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  some  of  his  less  candid  countrymen,  he  had  duly 
weighed  in  his  own  mind  the  import  of  what  the 
Spirit  said  to  the  seven  churches,  he  would  have 
perceived  that  the  angels  must  have  been  of  an  order 
superior  to  the  presbysters  properly  so  called;  and 
that  they  must  have  derived  tlieir  superiority  from 
some  other  source  than  the  mere  choice  of  the  pres- 
byters and  people. 

To  the  truth  of  this  inference  it  is  no  objection, 
that,  in  the  New  Testament,  all  officers  in  the  church 
above  the  order  of  deacons  are  indiscriminately 
called  sometimes  bishops  and  sometimes  presbyters. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  the  individualsof  every  order 
of  priesthood,  with  the  exception  of  the  mere  Le- 
vites,  are  generally  styled  priests  without  any  dis- 
tinction ;  though  every  Jew  and  every  Christian 
know,  that  the  high-priest  was  of  an  order  superior 
to  the  rest,  and  authorised  to  perform  at  least  one 
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ministration   to  which   none   of  his   inferiors  were 
competent. 

Dr.  Mosheim,  indeed,  seems  to  think,  that  there 
is  DO  resemhiance,  and  hardly  any  analogy,  between 
the  Jewish  priesthood  and  the  Christian  ministry ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake  so  palpable,  that  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  integrity  could  not  have  fallen  into  it,  but 
through  the  influence  of  some  deep-rooted  prejudice. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
there  is  an  evident  analogy  pointed  out  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  and,  of  course,  be- 
tween their  respective  ministers ;  and  the  first  epistle 
of  St.  Clement  of  Rome  furnishes  incontrovertible 
evidence,  that  long  before  the  reign  of  Adrian — and 
even  in  the  first  century,— the  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  were  considered  as  invested  with  rank  and 
characters  similar  to  those  of  the  high-priest,  priests 
and  Levltes  among  the  Jews.  That  apostolical  fa- 
ther, whose  name,  we  are  assured  by  St.  Paul,  was 
in  the  book  of  life,  expostulating  with  the  Corinthians, 
then  in  a  state  of  schism  among  themselves,  and  of 
sedition  against  the  governors  of  their  church,  thus 
reasons  with  them. 

"  Let  us  consider  those  who  fight  under  our 
'  earthly  governors  ;  how  orderly,  how  readily,  and 
"  with  what  exact  obedience  they  perform  those 
'  things  which  are  commanded  ihem.  All  are  not 
'  generals,  nor  commanders  of  thousands,  nor  cen- 
'  turions,  nor  captains  of  fifties,  and  so  on ;  but 
"  every  one  doeth  those  things  which  are  enjoined 
'  him  by  the  king,  and  by  those  officers  who  have 
'  the  command  over  him.  They  who  are  great, 
'cannot  yet  subsist  without  those  that  are  little; 
'  nor  the  little  without  the  great.  There  is  a  cer- 
'  tain  mixture  in  all  things,  and  in  these  thei'e  is 
"  fitness,  Xf'''^'^'  Let  "^  take  our  own  body :  the 
"head  is  nothing  without  the  feet;  so  neither  are 
*  the  feet  of  use  without  the  head  :  even  the  smallest 
'  members  of  our  body  are  necessary  and  useful  to 
■'  the  whole  body :  all  conspire    together,    and   are 
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"  adapted  by  one  subordination  "  to  the  preservation 
"  of  the  whole.  Let  therefore  our  wholq-  body  be 
"  saved  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  let  every  one  be  sub- 
"ject  to  his  neighbour  according  to  the  order  in 
"  which  he  is  placed  by  the  grace  given  him.  Let 
"  not  the  powerful  despise  the  weak,  and  let  the  weak 
"  reverence  the  powerful. 

"  Seeing  then  that  these  things  are  manifest  unto 
"  us,  even  looking  into  the  depths  of  the  divine 
"  knowlege,  we  ought  to  do,  in  order,  all  things 
"  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded  us  to  do ;  at 
"  stated  times  to  perform  our  offerings  and  public 
"  services  ;  for  he  hath  commanded  them  to  be  dbne 
"  not  rashly  and  disorderly,  but  at  predetermined 
"  times  and  hours.  He  hath  determined  also  by  his 
*'  own  supreme  will,  where  and  by  whom  he  would 
"  have  them  to  be  celebrated ;  that  so  all  things 
*'  being  piously  done,  unto  all  well-pleasing,  they 
"  may  be  acceptable  to  his  will.  They  therefore  who 
"  make  their  offerings  at  the  appointed  seasons,  are 
"  accepted  and  happy ;  for,  following  the  instituted 
"  laws  (ko^i|i*oi;)  of  the  Lord,  they  do  not  go  astray. 
"  For  to  the  chief  priest  his  proper  services  (;,£iT(iuf  yi'ai) 
"  are  committed ;  and  to  the  priests  their  proper 
"  place  is  ordained  ;  and  on  the  Levites  their  proper 
"ministries  ((Jiaxona.)  are  imposed;  and  the  layman 
"  is  confined  by  the  laws  ordained  for  laymen  ". 

It  is  impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  man  to 
read  these  extracts  with  attention,  and  to  entertain 
a  doubt  that  St.  Clement  considered  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  Levites  in  the  Christian  church,  as  suc- 
ceeding to  the  high-priest,  priests  and  Levites  in  the 
Jewish.  Indeed,  if  he  understood,  as  he  appears  to 
have  done,  the  great  scheme  of  human  redemption  ; 
if  he  believed,  as  our  church  believes,  that,  in  the 
Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  "  everlasting 
"  life  is  offei-ed  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the 
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*'  only  mediator  between  God  and  man ; "  if,  with 
St.  Paul  and  the  inspired  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  he  considered  Judaism  as  Christianity 
under  a  veil ;  he  must  have  considered  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  churches  as  essentially  the  same, 
though  the  ministrations  of  the  former  were  more 
carnal  than  those  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
grossness  of  the  people.  With  this  view  of  the  stu- 
pendous plan  of  redemption,  it  seems  impossible  that 
he,  or  indeed  any  other  man,  could  have  considered 
the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  of  the  church, 
as  succeeding-  to  any  thing  else  tlian  the  rank  and 
character  of  the  high-priest,  priests  and  Levites  of 
the  temple  ;  unless,  indeed,  there  had  been  any  text 
of  Scripture  plaifily  declaring,  that  the  Jewish  and 
Christian    cliurches  were  wholly   unconnected  with  ' 

each  other,  and  that  the  former  was  not  intended 
to  serve  as  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  to  Christ.  Such  a  text  as  this,  however,  none 
of  the  sons  of  latitude  have  yet  pretended  to  discover. 

It  seems  likewise  very  strange  that  Dr.  JVIosheini 
should  have  supposed  that,  in  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, there  was  no  fixed  president  over  the  pres- 
byters or  elders,  till  the  dispersion  of  the  apostles ; 
and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  such  presidents,  who 
were  then  styled  angels  and  afterwards  bishops, 
extended  no  farther,  during  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies, than  over  one  Christian  assembly,  which  was 
generally  small  enough  to  be  contained  in  a  private 
house. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  St.  James  is  re- 
presented, witii  the  elders  about  him,  as  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  when  St.  Paul  returned  to  that  city,  and 
declared  what  things  God  had  wrought  among  the 
Gentiles  by  his  ministry.  Indeed  the  part,  which, 
in  the  New  Testament,  James  appears  to  have 
acted  from  a  very  early  period,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  any  other  supposition,  than  that  he  really  was, 
what  the  concun-ing  testimony  of  all  antiquity  de- 
clares him  to  have  been,  the  fixed  bishop  or  angel  of 
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the  church  of  Jerusalem.  When  St.  Peter  was  mi- 
raculously delivered  from  prison,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived  into  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John, 
whose  surname  was  Maik,  (Acts  xii.)  he  said,  "Go 
"  shew  these  things  to  James  and  to  the  hrethren," 
Why  to  James  in  particular?  and  why  were  the 
brethren  with  James  rather  than  with  John,  who 
had  acted  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  he  during 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  as  well  as  at  the  first  preaching 
ef  the  apostles  after  the  shedding  abroad  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,  and  who  had  not,  at  the  period  of  St.  Peter's  de- 
liverance, or  for  four  years  afterwards,  left  Jerusalem  ? 
In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
St.  Paul  says,  that,  "  when  Peter  was  come  to 
"  Antioch,  he  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he 
"  was  to  be  blamed.  For  before  that  certain  came 
"  from  James,  he  (Peter)  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles  ; 
"  but,  when  they  were  come,  he  withdrew,  and  se- 
"  parated  himself,  fearing  them  who  were  of  the 
"  circumcision,"  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we 
liave  no  other  account  of  persons  from  Judea  teach- 
ing the  Gentiles  of  Antioch,  that,  except  they  should 
he  circumcised,  they  could  not  be  saved,  than  that 
which  is  given  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  ;  and  it  is  in- 
deed highly  improbable,  that,  after  the  synodical 
decree  at  Jerusalem,  St.  Peter  could  have  acted 
the  part  of  which  he  was  accused  by  St.  Paul,  or 
bave  attempted  to  "  to  compel  the  Gentiles  to  live 
as  "  do  the  Jews,"  contrary  to  the  solemn  decision  of 
himself  and  the  whole  church  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  therefore  no 
room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  on  the  occa- 
sion mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
and  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  council  at 
■Jerusalem,  that  this  dissension  took  place  between 
those  great  apostles.  But  hy  St.  Luke  the  certain 
men,  who  wished  to  impose  circumcision  and  the 
ether  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law  on  the  Gentile  Christians 
fit  Antioch,  are  said  only  to  have  come  from  Judea  ; 
whereas  by  St.  Paul  they  are  said  to  have  come  from 
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James.  Why  are  certain  men,  who  came  down 
from  Judea,  represented  as  having  come  from  James, 
rather  than  from  the  other  apostles  and  elders,  of 
whom  it  is  evident,  from  the  short  history  of  the 
council,  that  there  must  have  been  many  then  re- 
siding in  Jerusalem. 

If  St.  James  was  the  proper  hisliop  of  Jerusalem, 
all  these  facts,  which,  upon  any  other  supposition, 
cannot  he  accounted  for,  were  perfectly  natural ; 
for,  to  whom  was  it  so  expedient  that  St.  Paul 
should  give  an  account  of  "  the  things  which  God 
**  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry," 
as  to  the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  the  mother  church 
of  the  Hebrews  ?  To  what  individual  of  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  should  St.  Peter  have  sent  the  earliest 
account  of  his  miraculous  deliverance  fi-om  prison, 
i)Ut  to  the  bishop  of  that  church  ?  If  St.  James  had 
not  been  that  bishop,  is  it  conceivable  that  St.  Peter 
would  have  sent  such  welcome  intelligence  to  him, 
rather  than  to  his  more  intimate  friend  and  compa- 
nion, St.  John,  who  was  the  disciple  peculiarly  dear 
to  their  divine  Master  ?  And  could  any  thing  he 
more  natural  than  for  St.  Paul  to  say  that  certain 
l)rethren,  who  came  to  Antioch  from  the  church  of 
Judea,  came  from  the  governor  of  that  church  ? 
This  accounts  hkewise  for  St.  James's  presiding  in 
the  council  of  apostles  and  elders,  which  was  holden 
in  Jerusalem,  for  determining  the  question  about 
circumcising  the  Gentiles;  for  that  he  was  president 
of  that  council  is  incontrovertible,  if  any  credit  be 
due  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  critics  and  commentators  (a  few  members 
of  the  modern  church  of  Rome  excepted),  or,  indeed, 
to  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  words,  Aio  iyui  x^\vu,  &c. 
But  if  Jame?  was  bishop  of  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  if  the  constitutions  of  all  other  churches 
were  framed  after  that  model,  there  is  surely  no 
reason  to  suppose  that,  even  in  the  first  century, 
and  still  less  in  the  second,  the  bishop  or  angel  of  any 
church  had  the  care  of  only  one  Christian  assembly. 
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The  episcopal  care  of  James  unquestionably  extend- 
ed over  many  assemblies.  By  the  preacliing  of  St, 
Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  the  miraculous 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  assured  i',  that 
to  the  number  of  the  disciples  "  there  were  added 
"  about  three  thousand  souls."  It  is  indeed  proba- 
ble, that  of  these  many  were  strangers,  who,  after 
the  celebration  of  the  feast,  which  liad  brought  them 
to  Jerusalem,  departed  from  that  city,  and  returned 
to  their  respective  countries.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  soon  afterwards,  the  number  of  believers  resi- 
dent in  Jerusalem  amounted  to  five  thousand  ;  and, 
by  the  time  that  St.  Paul  returned  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  James  and  the  elders,  of  what  things  God 
had  done  by  his  ministry  among  the  Gentiles,  even 
that  number  had  greatly  increased  i.  But  ten  or 
even  five  thousand  men  could  not  meet  for  public 
worship,  for  the  breaking  of  bread  and  for  prayers, 
in  any  private  house,  or  any  ten  private  houses,  be- 
longing to  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  James  appears  to  have  had  the  episcopal 
care  of  them  all,  that  care  must  have  extended  over 
many  assemblies. 

That  such  was  the  nature  of  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion even  in  that  age  appears  still  more  evident,  if 
possible,  from  St.  John's  epistle,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia.  Tiiat  epistle  is  ad- 
dressed, not  EXTa  EXKXjKTi'aiif  Twv  in  TM  'Airia,  as  it  pro- 
bably would  have  been,  had  it  been  intended  for 
seven   of  a   greater  number    of    churches   in   Asia 

Minor,    but    -raig    Ixt«  £KxA»i(7i'«K  T«ij  (txxA)i(ri*is)  "  TM 

'Ao-ia,  to  the  seven  churches,  the  churches  in  Asia. 
Those  seven,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  only 
societies  in  Asia  Minor  so  organised  as  to  be  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  churches,  at  the  time  when  St. 

oAclfi.  ii.  41. 

1  The  words  of  St.  James  in  tlie  original  Greek  are,  Qiiapiis, 
AvcXijii,  TTiin'm  fivpu'ictc  iiaiv  'louSmiuJ'  twv  ■mriaTuvKoruit;  &c. 
You  see,  broUier,  how  mdny  ■myriads  there  are  of  Jews-whb 
believe,  &c. 
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John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.     But  is  it  conceivable 
that,  in  an  age  when  "  so  mightily  grew  the  word 
-•*  of  God,  and  prevailed,"  the  number  of  believers, 
in  a  country  so  extensive,  which  had  been  visited  by 
different  apostles  and  apostolical  men,  should,  in  the 
year   96,  have  been  so   very  small  as  to  constitute 
only  seven  Christian  congregations  ?     Even  if  this 
could  be  conceived,  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor 
were  too  much  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, to  repair,  every  one,  for  the  purpose  of  public 
iworship,  to  one  or  other  of  the  small  oratories   of 
£phesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardes,  Phila- 
delphia,   and    Laodicea,      From   the    Acts    of  the 
^Apostles,  and  the  Epistles   of  St.    Paul,  we   know 
that,    long  before    tlie  writing   of  the  Apocalypse, 
there  were  believers  in  various  provinces  and  towns 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  regular  churches  in  the 
province  of  Galatia  and  the  city  of  Colosse  ;  but  it 
seems  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  St.  John 
expresses  himself,  that,  before   the  year    96,  "  the 
"  candlesticks  of  Galatia  and  Colosse,"  to   use  the 
apostle's  language,  "  had  been  removed  out  of  their 
**  places."     This  indeed  can  excite  no  wonder,  when 
we  reflect  that  every  where  the  churches  were  in  that 
age  beset  by  persecution  witliout,  and  by  heresies 
within;  thattiie  churches  of  the  Galatians  appear  to 
have  been  exceedingly  corrupt,  even  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  them ;  and  that  the  city  of  Colosse 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and,  if  ever  rebuilt,  certainly  not  when  the 
Apoc^ypse  was  written.     It  is  not  however  to  be 
supposed  that  there  were  then  no  Christians  in  Ga- 
latia or  the  neighbourhood  of  Colosse,  or  that  those 
Christians  did  not  meet  regularly  in  different  con- 
gregations for  "  the  breaking  of  bread  and  for  pray- 
"  ers."     The  only  inferences  that  can  be  drawn,  are, 
that  those  assemblies  did  not  constitute  what    St. 
John  called  churches,    and   that   they,    with    their 
presbyters  and  deacons,  were  under  the  temporary 
inspection  either  of  the  apostle  himself,  or  of  some 
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of  the  angels  of  the  seven  chnrches,  of  which  he 
speaks  as  the  only  churches  then  in  Asia. 

That  the  jurisdiction  of  Timothy  and  Titus  ex- 
tended over  more  than  one  Chi'istian  assembly  at 
Ephesus  and  in  Crete ;  that  hy  the  apostle  they  \vere 
invested  with  authority  over  the  presbyters  as  well 
as  people  of  those  assemblies ;  and  that  to  them  an 
exclusive  right  was  given  to  ordain  elders  or  presby- 
ters in  every  city  under  their  jurisdiction ;  are  facts 
which  no  man  has  ventured  to  deny,  and  which  no 
man  can  deny,  who  has  read  St.  Paul's  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses 
common  sense  and  honesty.  Attempts  have  indeed 
been  made  to  get  rid  of  the  inference  from  these 
fects,  by  representing  the  extensive  authority  with 
which  Timothy  and  Titus  were  entrusted,  as  the 
authority,  not  of  fixed  governors  of  the  churches 
over  which  they  were  to  preside,  but  of  Evangelists  ! 
This,  however,  cannot  be  admitted.  We  are  not 
aware  of  a  single  instance  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  an  evangelist,  as  such,  is  represented  as  or- 
daining elders  or  even  deacons ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Timothy  and  Titus  neither  acted  nor  could  act 
as  evangelists  at  Ephesus  or  in  Crete,  except  in  a 
sense  which,  under  that  denomination,  includes 
elders. 

The  word  evangelist  is  unquestionably  derived 
from  the  verb  iua^ytXi^u,  which,  according  to  an 
able  critic  ■"  not  prejudiced  in  behalf  of  a  hierarchy, 
"  relates  to  the  Jirst  intimation  that  is  given  to  a 
"  person  or  people,  that  is,  when  the  subject  may 
"  be  properly  called  good  news.  Thus,  in  the  Acts 
"  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  frequently  used  for  the  first 
"  publication  of  the  Gospel  in  a  city  or  village,  or 
"amongst  a  particular  people."  But  ifthis  be  es- 
sential to  the  radical  import  of  the  verb,  of  which 
indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  then  it  follows  that  an 

'  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen, 
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evangelist,  considered  as  a  distinct  character,  could 
"onlj  be  one,  whether  apostle,  elder,  deacon,  or  lay- 
man, who  first  carried  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
I  io  an  individual  or  a  people.  Hence  it  is,  that  of 
I  the  seven  deacons  not  one  is  called  an  evangelist 
I  but  Philip,  because,  though  Stephen  preached  the 
I  Gospel  as  well  and  as  ably  as  he,  Philip  is  the  only 
[  one  of  the  number  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  having 
I  carried  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  beyond  the 
1  limits  of  Judea,  within  which  these  tidings  were  first 
\  told  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Hence  too  it  fol- 
[  lows,  that  those,  whom  St.  Paul  says  that  Christ, 
I  after  his  ascension,  "gave  as  evmtgelists  for  the 
I  *  work  of  the  ministry,"  must  have  been  men  mi- 
[  SBCnlously  inspired  with  the  knowlege  of  the  Gos^iel, 
I  -which  cannot  be  said  of  Timothy  or  of  Titus,  and 
I  impelled  by  the  same  heavenly  influence  to  commu- 
[  nicate  that  knowlege  to  those  to  whom  it  was  new. 
J  But  in  this  sense  Timothy  and  Titus  could  not  be 
I  evangelists  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and  Crete, 
1  because  St.  Paul  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel  in 
[those  churches  before  them,  and  had  even  ordained 
I  presbyters  in  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

It  has  indeed  been  said  that  iva-yyexiZ^c^cn  is  occa- 
1  sionally  used  in  the  same  sense  with  StSiTtue,  If  we 
'  grant  this  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though  we  are 
'  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  in  which  one  of  these 
f  verbs  could  be  properly  substituted  for  the  other,  still 
[  we  must  observe  that  the  character  of  an  evangelist, 
I  ia.  this  sense  of  the  word,  could  give  to  Timothy  no 
[."superiority  over  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  who  were 
1  teachers  as  well  as  he,  and  enjoined  by  the  apostle 
"  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  had  pur- 
[  "  chased  with  his  own  blood."  Timothy  was  indeed 
[  exhorted  by  St.  Paul  to  "  do  the  work  of  an  evan- 
'  gelist"  at  Ephesus;  but  tlie  elders  were  in  duty 
I  bound,  as  well  as  he,  to  do  the  work  of  evangelists ; 
for  in  Ephesus  tiiere  were  then  many  people  who  had 
I  not  heard  of  the  Gospel,  which  every  minister  of 
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Clirist  is  bound,  as  he  has  opportunity,  to  propagate 
among  the  heathens  as  well  as  to  preach  among 
Christians.  Timothy  was  likewise  exhorted,  in  the 
very  same  verse,  to  "  accomplish  his  deaconship" — 
tm  SlctMi/Uv  s-o-j  T^jifopopDa-ov;  but  it  would  surely  be 
absurd  to  infer  from  such  an  exhortation  that  the 
overseer  of  the  presbyters  and  people  of  Ephesus  was 
himself  nothing  more  than  a  deacon. 

If  it  be  thus  evident  that  the  bishops  known  in  the 
first  century  by  the  titles  of  apostles  or  angels  of  the 
churches  presided  each  over  more  than  one  Christian 
assembly,  we  need  not  pursue  the  argument  through 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  since  it  is  on  all 
hands  agreed,  that  the  powers  of  the  bishops  were 
not  diminished  as  the  boundaries  of  the  church  were 
enlarged.  This  would  have  been  extremely  absurd; 
though  we  see  no  evidence  that,  during  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  the  bishops  in  general  either 
claimed  or  had  the  smallest  inducement  to  claim  any 
power  or  pre-eminence  which  they  possessed  not  in 
the  first.  What  the  hierarchy  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  is  apparent  from  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  and  from  the  fragments  of  other  primitive 
writers  preserved  by  Eusebius,  whilst  the  canons 
commonly  called  apostolical,  with  the  writings  of 
St.  Cyprian  and  other  fathers  of  the  church,  define 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  each  of  the  three  orders 
in  the  third  century  in  terms  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. From  these  canons  and  writings  it  appears 
evident,  that  no  bishop  in  that  century,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Victor  and  Stephen,  bishops  of 
Rome,  arrogated  to  himself  any  authority  which 
was  not  committed  to  the  angels  of  the  Asiatic 
churches,  and  which  Timothy  and  Titus  were  not 
enjoined  to  exercise  in  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and 
Crete. 

The  only  thing  else,  in  Dr.  IVIosheim's  view  of  the 
constitution  of  the  primitive  church,  which  calls  for 
animadversion,  is  the  account  wiiich  he  gives  of  the 
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origin  of  chorepiscopi,  and  of  deacons  in  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  before  the  ordination  of  the  seven, 
jecorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  chorepiscopi  being-  any- 
where established  in  the  first  or  second  centuiy,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  apostolical  canons,  nor  in  the  writings 
of  Clement  of  Rome,  Ig-natius  of  Antioch,  or  even 
St.  Cyprian,  The  first  council  that  takes  any  notice 
of  them  is  that  of  Ancyra,  holden  in  315,  which 
prohibits  them  from  ordaining  priests  and  deacons. 
They  are  mentioned  by  the  great  council  of  Nice, 
■which  provides  the  place  of  a  village-bisliop  or  chor- 
episcopus  for  such  of  the  Novatian  bishops  as  should 
abjure  their  schism,  and  be  reconciled  to  the  catholic 
church.  But  the  fullest,  as  well  as  the  most  accurate 
and  at  the  same  time  concise  account,  that  is  per- 
haps any  where  extant  of  the  chorepiscopi,  is  in  the 
tenth  canon  of  the  synod  of  Antioch,  holden  in  the 
year  34],  which  decrees, 

"  That  village-bisliops,  though  they  have  received 
*'  epbcopal  ordination,  shall  yet  keep  within  their 
"  bounds,  and  administer  the  affairs  of  the  churches 
"  subject  to  them,  and  be  content  with  the  manage- 
*'  ment  of  them,  and  ordain  readers,  and  sub- 
"  deacons,  and  exorcists,  and  content  themselves 
"  with  the  power  of  promoting  men  to  these  offices, 
*'  and  not  dare  to  ordain  a  priest  or  deacon,  without 
"  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  city  to  which  they 
"  themselves  and  their  districts  are  subject ;  and,  if 
"  any  one  dare  to  transgress  what  has  now  been 
*'  determined,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  the  honor 
"  which  he  has.  A  village-bishop  is  made  by  the 
"  bishop  of  the  city  to  which  he  is  subject  S" 

•  Tbc  cr  rnic  iri^oic,  i)  rate  x'^pf"fij  S  ''"C  KoKufiiy^ic  V'^IK*i&Ki- 
Wbs,  ^1  no!  ^(tipoQiaia*  iitv  littoKOTbn  iiXTj^dres,  tloS  rif  &ytf 
<niy6So  tiMrai  ra  kavTvi'  /lirpa,  <.al  Swirtii'  ric  ivoKiifiiyas  OWrfif 
liCKkiiilaf,  mi  r^  rtrrwi'  fipntaOai  i^poi^ih  xai  KTjdcfuivla,  KaBiarav 
a  dyaYyiiaras,  kkI  vwoSiaKovtii,  Kal  iitepKirraSt  Kil  tp  firwv 
F   2 
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From  this  canon  it  is  evident  that  the  chorepiscopi 
were  bishops  regularly  ordained  ;  that  they  were 
chosen  or  nominated  by  the  city-bishop,  or  diocesan, 
to  take  upon  them  part  of  his  labor,  and  were  in  all 
things  to  be  directed  by  him,  when  their  duty  was 
not  expressly  pointed  out  by  any  canon.  They  seem 
■  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  church  toward  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  extent  of  some 
dioceses,  the  poverty  of  the  bishops,  and  the  occa- 
sional severity  of  persecution,  rendered  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  the  diocesan  to  perform,  as  often  as 
was  proper,  the  various  duties  of  his  function;  but 
those  village-bishops  appear  to  have  sometimes  acted 
very  irregularly,  by  multiplying  without  reason  the 
Dumber  of  the  inferior  clergy  *,  and  therefore  were 
soon  laid  aside.  They  were  indeed  retained  for  some 
time  after  the  danger  of  persecution  Mas  over,  and 
when  the  revenues  of  the  city-bishop  enabled  him, 
without  inconvenience,  to  visit  every  church  under 
his  jurisdiction ;  but,  in  367,  it  was  decreed  by  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  that  no  more  village-bishops  or 
chorepiscopi  should  be  ordained. 

Though  we  see  no  evidence  whatever  that  _  the 
young  men,  who  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  were  such  ministers  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  as  Stephen  and  Philip  and  the 
other  five,  who  were  ordained  at  the  same  time  with 
them  by  the  apostles;  yet  we  readily  admit  that  the 
words  KiiuTifoi  and  tEctviVxoi  may  signify  the  inferior 
ministers  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  word  wjiirCuTe/ioi 
signifies  those  of  a  higher  order :  we  even  readily 
adopt  Dr.  Mosheim's  opinion,  that  the  words  fut^uv 
and    KWTifoi     (St.    Luke    xxii.    26.)    ndn^ai    and 

dpkinrBai  irpoayiiiyjf,  f(i;r(  li  TtpcafivTipov,  uifTC  ^.'dKotov  x^'po'""'"^ 
roS/idy,  6i)(a  r«  tf  tjj  iro^ci  iTriaKOTra,  p  virdxiii'Tat  airdc  rt  Kai  ij 
jfupO'  El  Ci  roXitijcuii'  Tis  leapajiiiyai  ra  opurOina,  Ka&aip(o:0aL 
avTov,  >)c  ficTf-X'^i.  TifiiK.     Xuper-iffKOJToi'   St  ywccOai  iiwo   r«  rgs 

'  See  tile  Canons  of  St,  Basil,  bUhop  of  Ctesarea  in  Cappado. 
fiia,  canon  90. 
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■wffs-CuTifotf  (1  Peter  v,  5.)  relate  to  offices  and  not 
to  age,  and  that  nianaci  may,  in  both  these  texts, 
mean  those  ministers  of  the  church,  who,  from  the 
beginning,  have  been  known  by  the  designation  of 
deacons ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
young  men,  who  carried  out  the  dead  bodies  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  were  likewise  deacons  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word. 

Among  the  Jews,  every  person  who  touched  a  dead 
body  was  thereby  rendered  unclean ;  and  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  St.  Peter  would  wantonly  give 
offence  to  that  people,  by  ordering  the  ministers  of 
the  religion  which  it  was  his  duty  to  preach,  but 
against  which  he  knew  them  to  entertain  the  most 
inveterate  prejudices,  to  render  themselves  unclean 
by  doing  what  the  door-keepers  could  have  done  as 
well  as  they.  The  young  men  who  were  employed 
to  carry  away  the  dead  bodies,  may  indeed  have 
been  JiKxsKi  in  the  sense  of  menial  servants  of  the 
infant  church ;  but,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  ordained  deacons 
until  we  come  to  the  sixth  chapter,  which  gives  so 
full  an  account  of  the  ordination  of  the  seven.  Ac- 
cordingly an  ancient  commentator,  whose  testimony, 
respecting  a  matter  of  fact,  is  surely  entitled  to 
greater  credit  than  the  mere  conjecture  of  the  most 
learned  modern,  says  expressly,  when  speaking  of 
the  conversion  and  baptism  of  Cornelius  the  centu- 
rion,— jidhuc  enim  printer  septem  diaconas  nuUus 
fuit  ordinaius  ". 

The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  is  indeed  greater  than  he  can 
easily  conceive,  who  has  not  attended  to  the  power 
of  prejudice.  The  controversies  on  the  subject  have 
been  so  acrimonious,  and  the  tendency  to  confound 
Christianity  with  a  mere  system  of  what  is  called 
natural  religion,  is  in  the  present  age  so  very  preva- 
lent, that  few  men  have  brought,  to  the  inquiry, 
minds  so  completely  divested  of  prepossession,  as  to 
"  Hilar,  in  Eph.  cap.  iv. 
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be  capable  of  judging  impartially.  The  truth  may 
be  detailed  in  the  Scriptures  with  sufficient  clearness; 
but  we  all  study  those  writings  under  a  bias,  more  or 
less  powerful,  in  favor  of  the  party  to  which  we  be- 
long ;  and  that  bias,  especially  if  we  have  ourselves 
been  engaged  in  controversy,  is  very  apt  to  prevent  us 
from  seeing  what  is  written  even  as  with  a  sun-beam. 
We  may  be  ambitious  of  making  discoveries  in  theo- 
logy, and  of  becoming  the  founders  of  new  sects  ;  and 
such  ambition  must  necessarily  impel  us  to  differ  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  luminaries  of  antiquity, 
that  we  may  display  the  vigor  of  our  own  minds,  and 
our  superiority  to  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  preju- 
dice :  or  we  may  be  so  attached  to  antiquity  as  to 
consider  every  practice  and  every  rite  of  the  primitive 
church,  as  of  perpetual  obligation,  not  distinguishing 
between  what  was  deemed  essential,  and  what  was 
even  then  considered  as  only  expedient,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  church  was 
placed. 

To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  errors  which 
flow  from  these  sources,  it  will  be  proper  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  from  the  first  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist,  to  the  completion  of  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament ;  ascertaining,  as  we  proceed, 
the  import  of  the  principal  doctrines  preached,  as 
well  as  the  offices  and  authority  of  the  several 
preachers;  and  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  As  all  parties  appeal  to 
Scripture  in  support  of  their  own  opinions  and  sy- 
stems, it  would  be  fortunate  if  men  could  agree  on 
some  rule,  by  which  Scripture,  where  it  appears 
obscure,  should  be  interpreted  ;  and  the  constitution 
of  the  church  being  a  matter  of  fact  obvious  to  all 
mankind,  it  seems  not  difficult  to  find  the  rule,  by 
which  whatever  relates  to  it  may  be  interpreted  with 
little  danger  of  mistake.  If  the  principles  of  the 
persons,  to  whom  the  writings  which  compose  the 
New  Testament  were  immediately  addressed,  can  be 
ascertained,  it  wUl  be  easy,  in  eases  of  any  import- 
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arce,  to  discover  how  those  writings  should  tliem- 
Mlves  be  understood ;  and,  with  respect  to  matters  of 
fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  who  con- 
versed with  the  apostles,  perfectly  understood  their 
meaning.  Indeed,  as  long  as  the  pastors  of  the 
Christian  church  had  no  worldly  ambition  to  gratify, 
by  bringing  themselves  into  public  notice ;  as  long 
as  pre-eminence  among  them  led  not  to  opulence  and 
power,  but  to  povertj',  persecution  and  death ;  itwould 
be  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  to  question  their 
veracity,  when  they  are  giving  an  account  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  as  established  by  the  apostles. 
Their  testimony  therefore  may  be  safely  employed, 
not  as  of  authority  in  itself,  but  as  an  autbertlic  com- 
mentary on  what  is  taught  on  that  subject  in  the 
sacred  pages  ;  and  as  such  only  do  we  mean  to  appeal 
to  it. 

That  the  church,  whatever  be  its  constitution,  is 
something  of  great  importance,  is  unquestionable, 
since  it  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  alluded  to,  even 
by  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord,  The  very  first 
words  on  record,  of  the  venerable  Baptist's  preaching, 
are,  "  repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
"  hand;"  by  which  was  undoubtedly  meant  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  church  of  Christ, 
soon  to  be  established  instead  of  the  Jewish  polity 
and  temple.  He  goes  on,  to  say,  "  that  every  valley 
"  should  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  be 
"  made  low;  that  the  crooked  should  be  made 
"  straight,  and  the  rough  ways  smooth  ;  and  that  all 
"  flesh  should  see  the  salvation  of  God  ;"  and  soon 
afterwards,  when  he  saw  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  he 
said  to  the  multitude,  "  Behold  the  lamb  of  God, 
"  which  laketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

Our  blessed  Lord  began  bis  own  preaching  with 
the  very  same  words — "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
**  heaven  is  at  hand;"  or,  as  St.  Mark  expresses  it, 
'*  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  fiospel  of 
**  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  saying.  The  time  is  ful- 
*  filled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  :  repent 
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"  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel."  According  to  St. 
Luke,  "  When  Jesus  returned,  in  the  power  of  the 
"  Spirit,  into  Galilee,  from  the  scene  of  his  tempta- 
*'  tion,  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been 
"  brought  up  ;  and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into 
"  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  stood  up 
*'  to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  to  him  the  book 
"  of  the  prophet  Esaias ;  and,  when  he  had  opened 
"  the  book,  he  found  the  place  where  it  is  written, 
"  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
"  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  he 
"  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
"  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight 
"  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised; 
"  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord ; "  aod 
this  passage  of  the  prophet,  he  applied  to  himself. 

No  Christian  can  be  ignorant,  that,  in  this  first 
preaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  faithful  forerunner, 
there  is  at  least  one  very  important  truth,  which  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Gentiles,  and  very  little  un- 
derstood by  the  generality  of  the  Jews.  It  is  contained 
io  these  words  of  the  Baptist — "  Behold  the  Lamb 
"  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  (  -tiiv  ajAn^Tiav), 
"  not  the  si?is,  of  the  world."  What  is  the  sin  of  the 
world  ?  Evidently  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents, 
which  brought  death  and  many  other  miseries  on 
themselves,  and  all  their  posterity  ;  and  to  take  away 
these  consequences  of  that  sin,  was  the  purpose  for 
which  a  redeemer  was  first  promised  to  the  fallen 
pair,  and  from  which  the  "  Word,  which  was  in  the 
"  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God,"  condescended 
to  take  upon  him  human  nature,  and,  with  the  pa- 
tience of  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter,  to  die  on  a 
cross.  Controversies  have  been  agitated  in  the 
church  from  a  very  early  period,  concerning  the 
nature  of  that  deaifi,  which  was  brought  upon  the 
human  race  by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  Thia  is 
not  a  proper  place  for  discussing  such  topics ;  but, 
whatever  more  may  be  included  in  the  significa- 
tion of  the  words  niOJl  mD»  it  is  evident  from  the 
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whole  scope  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that  the 
death  incurred  by  the  first  transgression  was  absolute, 
without  any  reason  to  hope  for  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  but  through  the  interposition  of  that  seed 
of  the  woman,  which  was  to  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent. 

Our  Saviour  says  expressly — "  I  am  the  resurrec- 
"  tion  and  the  life  :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
"  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth, 
"  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die ; "  and,  io 
another  place,  he  says — "  I  am  he  that  liveth  and 
"  was  dead ;  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore ; 
"  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  (hades)  and  death."  In 
perfect  conformity  with  this,  St.  Paul  taught  the 
Corinthians,  and,  through  them,  the  whole  Christian 
world,  that  "  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
"  become  the  firet  fruits  of  them  that  slept ;  for, 
"  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the 
*'  resuirection  of  the  dead  :  and,  as  in  Atlam  all  die, 
"  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  he  made  alive."  That 
these  salutary  truths  were  rot  wholly  unknown  to 
the  ancient  prophets,  and  such  other  Israelites  as 
could  look  through  the  shadows  of  the  law  to  the 
substance  of  the  Gospel,  is  indisputable;  but  that 
they  were  not  fully  comprehended  by  any  Jew,  in  the 
days  of  our  Saviour's  sojourning  on  earth,  is  evident 
from  a  variety  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  from  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  Sad- 
ducees,  "  who  said  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  nei- 
"  ther  angel  nor  spirit,"  were  not  only  in  communion 
with  the  other  Jews,  but  capable  even  of  executing 
the  office  of  high-priest.     Tlie  people  therefore  were 

I  not  prepared,  at  our  blessed  Lord's  first  appearance, 
to  receive  these  truths  in  all  their  lustre;  but,  as  it 
would  have  been  improper — and  too  like  the  com- 
mon practice  of  impostors — to  conceal  entirely  the 
great  object  of  his  mission  even  for  a  moment,  he 
proclaimed  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  that 
he  was  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and 
*  deliverance  to  the  captives,'and  to '  set  at  liberty  them 
: J 
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*  that  were  bruised,'  which  can  mean  nothing  but 
deUverance  from  the  curse  of  death,  brought  on  man- 
kind when  the  serpent  bruised  Adam's  heeh 

As  these  truths  are  wholly  discovered  by  revelation, 
they  could  not  be  left  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  Hkc  the  dogmas  of  philosophy,  by  the  dis- 
cussions of  hnman  reason;  for,  by  the  philosophers 
of  that  age,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  deemed 
impossible.  Accordingly  both  our  I-ord  and  his 
forerunner  declared  that  a  kingdom  was  at  hand — 
even  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  God,  in  which  all 
obstacles  to  their  reception  were  to  be  taken  away ; 
which  should  comprehend  the  Gentiles  here  called 
the  blind",  and  in  which  "  all  flesh  should  see  the 
"  salvation  of  God."  That  by  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
Ten  was  meant  the  church  of  Christ,  will  be  seen 
Hiore  clearly  in  the  sequel.  At  present  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that,  though  at  hand,  it  was  not  yet 
Gome. 

Our  Saviour,  however,  began  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  it  immediately  after  his  baptism,  by  preaching  the 
Gospel,  by  inviting  all  the  Jews  to  become  his  disci- 
ples, and  by  working  miracles  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  mission.  By  these  means  he  attracted  many  dis- 
dples,  whom  he  baptized,  not,  as  John  had  done,  in 
ttie  name  of  "  one  to  come  after  him  V'  hut  proba- 
bly in  general  terms  unto  faith  in  the  Messiah,  de- 
claring that  without  his  baptism  no  man  should  enter 
into  the  kingdom  cf  God^  or  the  church.  Of  these 
disciples,  after  continuing  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God,  "  he  chose  twelve,  that  they  sliould  he  with 
"  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach, 
"  whom  he  named  apostles^; "  and  some  time  after- 
wards "  he  appointed    other   seventy  also,  and  sent 

■'  That  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Wind,  in  this  passage 
of  St- Luke's  gospel,  appears  unquestionable,  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  Scripture,  more  especially  with  St. 
John,  chap.  x.  16,  and  Rom.  ii.  17,  21. 

"  Acts  xix.  4.  1  John  iii.  5. 

»  St.  Luke  ti.  12, 13. 
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"  them  two  and  two  before  his  face  into  every  city 
"and  place  whither  he  himself  would  come^'' 
That  the  seventy  were  subordinate  to  the  twelve, 
and  that  they  were  all  subject  to  their  divine  Master, 
is  evident  from  every  passage  in  the  Gospels,  in 
■which  any  mention  is  made  of  these  two  ordei's  of 
ministers  ;  and  in  this  arrangement  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  church,  there  is  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  means  employed  for  conduct- 
ing' the  Israehtes  to  the  land  of  promise. 

The  Israebtes  were  delivered  from  Egyptian 
slavery  by  Moses  the  servant  of  God  ;  the  members 
of  the  Christian  church,  who  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  they  are  called,  are  delivei-ed 
from  slavery  infinitely  more  intolerable  by  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God.  The  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  were  conducted  under  Moses  through  the 
wilderness,  by  twelve  officers,  the  heads  of  their  re- 
spective tribes ;  and,  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  church,  Christ  appointed  twelve  apostles, 
who,  when  he  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
"  Glory,  should  also  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging 
"  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  And  to  complete  the 
analogy,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  gather 
unto  him  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  who, 
partaking  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him,  should 
bear  the  burthen  of  the  people  with  him  ^ ;  so  Christ 
appointed  the  like  number  of  disciples  to  go  before 
his  face  to  every  place,  whither  he  himself  should 
come. 

An  analogy  so  striking  could  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  apostles,  after  their  divine  Master 
had  "  opened  their  understandings,  that  they  might 
"  understand  the  Scriptures  *■,"  and  jierceive  the 
close  connexion  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
dispensations.  But,  if  the  analogy  between  what 
may  be  called  the  civil  polity  of  the  Israelites  in  the 

•  St.  Luke  X.  1.  '■  Numbers  xi.  IC- 

'  8t<Lidre  xxiv.  45. 
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wilderness,  and  the  subordination  establlslied  among- 
our  Lord's  immediate  followers,  be  thus  evident, 
the  analof^y  between  the  polity  of  the  Jewish  church 
and  the  same  subordination  is  surely  not  less  evident. 

In  what  relates  to  religion,  the  disciples  could 
not  but  perceive  that  the  station  of  Jesus  himself  re- 
sembled that  of  tlie  high-priest ;  that  the  twelve  held 
a  place  in  the  little  flock  similar  to  that  of  the  priests 
among  the  Jews  ;  and  that  the  seventy  answered  to 
the  Levites  in  the  temple  service.  The  twelve  were 
sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  Jews;  to 
baptize ''  the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and,  a 
little  before  the  death  of  their  Master,  they  were 
authorised  to  administer  the  rite  commemorative  of 
his  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  To  the  seventy  no  other 
commission  was  given  than  to  go  before  the  face  of 
Christ,  and  prepare  the  people  for  his  reception,  as 
"  the  Levites  were  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to 
"  wait  upon  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
"  gregation  ^"  But  neither  the  twelve  nor  the 
seventy  had  yet  power  to  admit  a  single  laborer  into 
the  vineyard,  or  to  cast  an  individual  out  of  the 
flock. 

The  church  indeed  was  not  yet  built  ^  though  its 
foundation  was  laid,  and  a  model  exhibited  for  its 
future  superstructure.  As  it  is  the  purchase  of 
('hrist's  blood,  who  gave  himself  for  it  s,  the  building 
could  not  be  completed  till  after  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  iiis  ascension  into  heaven ;  and  there- 
fore the  apostles  were  from  the  beginning  intended  to 
be  the  builders  *",  as  soon  as  they  should,  for  that  pur- 
pose, be  endowed  with  power  from  on  high.  It  has 
accordingly  been  justly  observed  by  an  eminent  pre- 
late of  the  church  of  England',  that  they  were 
gradually  raised  to  their  high  office  in  a  manner 
strikingly  analogous  to  that  in  which   their  blessed 


•1  St.  John  iv.  I,  2.  ■^  Numbers  ii 

fSt.Matth.xvi.  18,  19.  bGbI.  v.  25. 


i.  10,  11.  >  Ari^hbieho))  Potter. 
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Master  was  raised  to  his;  and  that  hardly  any 
power  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  him,  which  he  did 
not  delegate  to  them,  when  he  commissioned  thctn 
to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun. 

Although  he  was  anointed,  from  his  first  appear- 
ance in  this  world,  to  be  a  king,  priest,  and  prophet, 
he  did  not  actually  enter  on  any  of  those  offices,  until 
the  Holy  Ghost,  descending  visibly  from  heaven, 
had  anointed  him  to  them  a  second  time.  In  like 
manner,  though  at  an  early  period  of  his  ministry  he 
had  separated  the  twelve  from  the  multitude  of  be- 
lievers, and  promised  even  then  that  they  "  should 
"  sit  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
"  Israel,"  and  that  "  whatsoever  they  should  bind 
"  on  earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatso- 
*'  ever  they  should  loose  on  earth  should  be  loosed 
"in  heaven;"  they  did  not  actually  receive  this 
high  commission,  till  after  the  resurrection  of  their 
divine  Master,  when  he  appeared  to  them  say- 
ing,— "  Peace  be  unto  you ;  as  my  Father  hath 
"  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had 
"  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  saying — Receive 
"  ye  the  Holy  Ghost;  whose-soever  sins  ye  remit, 
"  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whose-soever 
"  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained "." 

Whilst  our  blessed  Lord  sojourned  on  earth,  he 
was  the  king  of  the  Jews  only,  and,  as  such,  when 
he  sent  forth  the  twelve  to  preach,  he  said,  "  Go 
"  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any 
"  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not ;  but  go  rather 
"  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel '."  After 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  the  hmits  of  his 
kingdom  were  extended,  he  extended  likewise  the 
commission  of  his  apostles;  for  he  said  unto  them. 
All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe 

^  St.  Joha  XX.  21, 22, 23.  '  St.  Malth.  x.  5, 6. 
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"  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and 
"  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
"  world™."  They  were  not  however  to  enter  on  this 
great  office  of  converting  the  nations,  and  opening  to 
them  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  until  they  should  re- 
ceive the  promise. of  the  Father,  which  they  had 
heard  from  him  ;  for,  added  he,  "  John  truly  bap- 
"  tized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence " ;"  al- 
luding undoubtedly  to  his  own  baptism,  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  visibly  descended  on  himself,  as  he  did 
on  them  at  the  ensuing  festival  of  Pentecost. 

Thus  striliing  is  the  analogy  between  the  manner 
in  which  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  raised  to  his  high 
office,  and  that  in  which  he  raised  the  apostles  to  theirs  ; 
and  thus  ample  was  the  authority  which  he  conferred 
on  those  master-builders  of  his  church.  As  the 
promise  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  was  first  made 
to  St.  Peter,  he  had  the  honor  to  make  the  first  con- 
verts both  among  the  .Tews  and  the  Gentiles,  It 
was  in  consequence  of  Iiis  preaching  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  that  three  thousand  souls  were  added  to 
the  number  of  the  disciples;  and  then  we  read  for 
the  first  time  of  a  church  as  actually  built.  Imme- 
diately after  the  effects  of  that  preaching  it  is  said 
that  "  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as 
"should  be  saved"."  St.  Peter  was  likewise  em- 
ployed to  open  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
or  the  church,  to  the  Gentiles  P,  who,  being  "  aliens 
"  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to 
"  the  covenant  of  promise,"  had  hitherto  been  shut 
out  from  ii ;  and  this  personal  distinction — the  re- 
ward of  his  heroic  zeal  in  confessing  hia  master — is 
the  Only  foundation  on  which  the  supremacy  of  his 
successors  in  the  see  of  Rome  is  endeavoured  to  be 
built,   although  it  is  obviously  a  distinction  in  which 

'"  St.  Matth.  Kxviii.  18,  &c.  "  Acts  i.  i,  5. 

°  Acts  ii.  14,  &c.  p  Acts  x. 
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be  could  have  no  successor,  being  indeed  temporary, 
and  consisting  in  two  single  acts  4. 
!  Of  these  acts  one  was  performed  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  that  city  was  the  first  Christian  church 
gradually  organized ;  but  it  was  not  placed  under  the 
government  of  St.  Peter,  nor  was  it  governed  by  the 
apostles  in  common.  We  have  alreatiy  seen  that  he 
who  presided  over  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  even 
before  the  dispersion  of  the  apostles,  was  James, 
called  the  I,ord's  brother;  that  under  him  was  a 
college  of  elders  (we  know  not  how  many),  and 
subordinate  to  them  were  the  seven  deacons.  When 
it  is  said  that  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  not  go- 
verned by  the  apostles  in  common,  nothing  more  is 
meant  than  that  James  was  its  immediate  governor, 
or  stood  in  a  relation  to  the  elders,  deacons  and 
|>eople  of  tliat  church,  in  which  the  other  apostles 
did  not  stand ;  and  of  this  fact  no  man  can  doubt 
who  has  read  without  prejudice  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  That  James  was  ready  to  be  guided  by 
the  judgement  of  the  apostles;  that  he  consulted 
them,  as  long  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  in  all  the 
trials  to  which  he  must  have  been  subjected ;  and 
that  he  occasionally  enforced  his  own  admonitions 
by  the  weight  of  their  authority,  is  readily  granted  ; 
but  he  never  appears  in  the  Acts,  or  is  mentioned  in 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but  as  the  chief  governor  of 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  is  called  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  the  first  bishop. 

Here  then  is  one  church,  of  which  the  constitu- 
tion was  unquestionably  not  democratical ;  and  all 
the  other  churches  that  we  read  of  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament appear  to  have  been  constituted  on  the  same 
model  with  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  The  apostles, 
io  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  high  com- 
mission, not  only  preached  the  Giospel  every  where,  but 

1  This  lias  been  proved  by  bishop  Horsley,  in  one  of  his  pub- 
liehed  sermons,  witli  a  force  of  reaBooJiig  that  admits  no  reply. 
ISee  bis  Serawnt. 
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also  "  ori^ained  presbyters  or  elders  in  every  church ' ; " 
and  in  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and  Philippi ',  and 
doubtless  in  all  the  rest,  they  appear  to  have  ordained 
deacons  as  well  as  presbyters.  It  has  indeed  been 
contended  that  the  deacons  were  merely  trustees  for 
the  poor  in  matters  purely  secular,  and  therefore  no 
order  of  those  who  have  long  been  known  in  every 
church  by  the  de'iomination  of  the  clergy  ;  but  the 
solemnity  with  which  the  first  deacons  were  ordained 
by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  the  qualifications 
required  of  those  who  were  to  be  ordained  deacons 
in  the  church  of  Ephesus,  and  the  universal  practice 
of  the  primitive  church,  prove  this  to  be  a  palpable 
mistake.  To  distribute  the  public  charity  has  in- 
deed been  one  part  of  the  deacon's  office  in  all  ages, 
and  in  every  church  where  a  legal  establishment  was 
not  made  for  the  support  of  the  poor ;  and  it  was 
that  part  of  the  office  which  gave  rise  to  the  order  at 
the  particular  time  at  which  it  was  instituted ;  but 
that  the  office  included  something  more — and  that 
the  seven  were,  in  the  language  of  antiquity,  hs^Mvui 
\eyo\j — ministers  of  the  word,  as  well  as  Suxkdiiqi 
T^oLTTc^m — ministers  of  the  tables, — is  evident  from 
every  thing  that  we  read  o'f  deacons  in  the  New 
Testament. 

It  has  been  ah-eady  observed  that  in  the  churches 
of  Ephesus,  Crete,  and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  there  were  officers  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  presbyters ;  and  to  these  officers 
alone  belonged  the  right  to  ordain  the  presbyters  and 
deacons ;  to  exhort  them  to  the  due  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties  ;  to  reprove  them  for  their 
faults ',  and  by  consequence  to  degrade  them  from 
their  offices,  when  no  longer  worthy  of  them.  If 
Timothy  and  Titus  had  not  been  invested  with  all 
this  authority,  the  admonitions  of  St.  Paul  to  them 
would  surely  have  been  different  from  what  we  find 


'  Acts  xiv.  23.  •  1  Philip,  i.  I ;  and  1  Tim.  i 

'  See  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  passim. 
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them  in  his  three  epistles.  Timothy  is  particularly 
instructed  in  the  qualifications  requisite  for  presbyters 
and  deacons ;  cautioned  against  laying  hands  sud- 
denly on  any  man,  lest  he  should  he  partaker  of 
other  mens  sins  ;  and  directed  how  to  receive  accu- 
sations against  presbyters;  but,  if  the  supreme 
power  in  the  church  of  Ephesus  had  been  vested  in 
the  people,  or  if  the  presbyters  had  shared  equally 
with  Timothy  authority  to  ordain  and  reprove  each  ' 
other,  such  instructions  as  these  to  any  individual 
would  have  been  palpably  absurd.  It  would  likewise 
have  been  absurd  to  appoint  Titus  to  ordain  presby- 
ters in  every  city  of  Crete,  and  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition  to  reject  heretics  ;  for,  if  it  had 
belonged  to  the  office  of  a  presbyter  to  ordain,  and 
finally  to  judge  of  heresies,  the  presbyter  first  or- 
dained by  him,  might,  ex  officio,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  people,  have  either  supported  or  resisted  him 
in  the  discharge  of  these  duties. 

The  governors  of  churches,  to  whom  the  presby- 
ters as  well  as  people  were  thus  subject,  appear,  as 
Dr.  Mosheira  acknowleges,  to  have  been  generally 
called,  during  the  first  century,  the  angels  or  apostles 
of  their  respective  churches.  Such  a  governor  cer- 
tainly was  Epaphroditus,  styled  by  St.  Paul  his  "  bro- 
"  ther,  and  companion  in  labor,  and  fellow-soldier ; 
"  but  the  apostle  of  the  church  of  Philippi,"  and 
therefore  to  be  "  holden  by  the  Philippians  in  reputa- 
"  tion  "."  Such  likewise  were  Sosthenesand  Sylvanus, 
whom  he  so  frequently  associates  with  himself  as  his 
partners,  fellow- helpers  and  brethren  ;  and  such  were 
those  brethren  whom  he  calls  «7roTToXtn  txx^niriui', 
iIo'f»  Xfio-TB — "apostles  of  the  churches,  the  glory  of 
"  Christ  V 

Doubtless  there  were  presbytere  ordained  in  some 
places,  where  no  men  were  sufiiciently  qualified  for 
the  government  of  the  infant  church  ;  and  the  care 
of  such  churches  was  retained    by    the  apostle   by 

■  Philip,  ii,  25, 29.  *  2  Cor.  viii.  23. 
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whom  they  were  founded,  until  some  persons  could 
be  found  to  whom  the  immediate  inspection  both  of 
the  presbyters  and  the  people  migfht  be  safely  en- 
trusted. Hence  it  is  that  St,  Paul,  when  enu- 
merating his  labors  and  sufferings  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Gospel,  expressly  mentions,  aa  one  of  those 
labors  which  came  upon  him  daily — "  the  care  of  all 
"  the  churches  which  he  had  planted."  It  is  how- 
ever evident  that  each  church  was,  as  soon  as  possible, 
placed  under  the  superintendance  of  an  apostle  or 
angel  of  its  own,  that  the  twelve,  with  St.  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  might  be  as  little  as  possible  interrupted 
in  their  glorious  career  of  converting  all  natiotis ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the  appointment  of 
these  angels  or  secondary  apostles,  or  indeed  of  the 
presbyters,  the  people  were,  in  the  first  century,  so 
much  as  consulted.  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  elders 
or  presbyters  in  every  church  which  they  planted ; 
but  St.  Paul  himself  assures  us  that  the  presbyters, 
so  ordained  in  the  church  of  Ephesus,  "  were  made 
"  overseers  of  the  flock  (not  by  the  people  but)  by  the 
"  Holy  Ghost,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he 
"  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood ''."  He  like- 
wise informs  us  that  God,  and  not  the  people,  had 
set,  in  tlie  church,  governments  and  governors  of 
different  orders,  of  which  the  apostles  were  the 
first  ^ ;  that  there  were  in  the  church  of  Theasa- 
lonica  those  who,  as  the  people  were  exhorted  to 
know  them,  as  well  as  esteem  them  very  highly  for 
their  work's  sake,  could  not  have  been  appointed  by 
those  people  themselves  to  "  labor  among  them*  and 
"  be  over  them  in  the  Lord ","  and  that  in  all 
churches  there  are  overseers,  whotn  the  people  re 
bound  to  "  obey  as  those  who  have  the  rule  over 
"  them,  and  to  submit  themselves  as  to  those  who 
*'  watch  for  their  souls  *•." 

Who  those  rulers  were,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dia- 

y  Acts  XX.  28.  '  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  and  Eph,  iv.  11, 12. 

•  1  lUeu.T.  13,  13.        *>  Heb.  xii.  17. 
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cover.  We  have  seen  that,  in  every  completely  or- 
ganized church  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
there  were  three  orders  of  men,  who,  each  in  his 
fitatioHj  labored  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  Of  these 
the  lowest  order  was  that  of  deacons,  who  appear, 
from  the  conduct  of  Stephen  and  Philip,  to  have 
preached  and  occasionally  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.  Superior  to  the  deacons  was  the 
order  of  presbyters,  often  called  bishops,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  by  preaching  the 
word,  and  administering  both  the  sacraments ;  and 
over  both  these  orders  we  find  a  president^  who  is 
generally  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  angel  or 
apostle  of  the  particular  church  over  which  he  pre- 
sided ;  whose  pastoral  care  extended  over  more  than 
one  congregation  ;  to  whom  alone  belonged  the  privi- 
lege of  ordaining  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  who  was 
himself  always  ordained  by  apostolic  hands ;  and 
who  alone  could  finally  cut  off  unworthy  ChristianB 
from  the  communion  of  the  church. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  apostles  neither  had 
nor  could  have  successors,  and  that  therefore  the 
elders,  whom  all  admit  to  be  often  called  bishops  in 
the  New  Testament,  are  the  highest  order  of  minis- 
ters intended  to  continue  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
This,  however,  is  said,  not  only  without  authority, 
but  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  plainest  testimony 
of  Scripture,  and  the  consequent  practice  of  all  an- 
tiquity. It  was  to  the  apostles  alone,  and  not  to  the 
multitude  of  believers,  or  even  to  the  seventy,  that 
our  blessed  Lord  said,  "  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations." 
It  was  to  them  alone  that  he  gave  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  saying,  "  whatsoever  ye  shaU 
"  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  what- 
"  soever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
"  heaven  :  "  and  the  apostles  alone  were  sent  by  him, 
as  his  Father  had  sent  him,  with  authority  to  govern 
that  kingdom  which  he  had  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.  As  he  knew  all  things,  he  was  fully  aware 
that  the  apostles  were  mortal,  and  that,  in  fact,  none 
G2 
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of  them  would  long  survive  the  approaching  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  It  could  not  therefore  be 
with  themselves  personally,  hut  with  their  successors 
in  office  from  age  to  age,  that  he  was  to  be  always 
.even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  church,  which 
he  every  where  calls  his  kingdom,  and  which  he  de- 
clared to  Pilate  was  not  to  be  of  this  world,  was 
founded  by  himself,  and  built  by  his  apostles  acting 
under  his  authority ;  and  its  privileges,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  derived  wholly  from  him.  No 
man  could  be  admitted  into  the  church,  or  cast  out 
of  it,  but  by  the  authority  which  he  conferred  on 
the  apostles  for  these  purposes ;  and  therefore,  if  they 
were  to  have  no  successors,  the  church  must  have 
been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  almost  as 
soon  as  that  ritual  service,  which  was  established 
among  the  Jews,  merely  as  preparatory  to  it.  After 
the  death  of  St.  John,  no  man  could  either  have 
been  received  into  the  church,  or  cast  out  of  it ;  and 
the  church  itself  must  have  perished  with  that 
generation.  Yet  Christ  himself  solemnly  promised, 
that,  "against  the  church  to  be  built  on  the  faith 
"  confessed  by  St,  Peter,  the  gates  of  hell — ituaki 
"  olia\j—ihe  gates  of  death,  or  of  the  receptacle  of 
"the  dead — should  never  prevail;"  for  he  well 
knew,  that  the  perpetuity  of  the  church  is  necessary 
to  the  perpetuity  of  the  faith. 

There  are  indeed  men  of  some  learning,  who  seem 
to  think  otherwise ;  who  profess  great  regard  for  the 
doctrines  and  morality  of  the  Gospel ;  but  who  raise 
hideous  outcries  against  every  claim  to  any  other 
authority  in  the  church  of  Christ,  than  what  is  ex- 
ercised in  literary  clubs,  or  philosophical  societies. 
But  what  must  have  been  the  consequence  to  the 
faith,  if,  on  the  death  of  the  apostles  and  other  in- 
spired preachers  of  the  Gospel,  all  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority had  ceased,  or  devolved  on  the  multitude  at 
large?  With  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  their 
hands,  could  the  rablile  have  maintained  the  purity 
of  the  faith  ?    Could  tftci/  have  discovered,  even  from 
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those  writings,  the  consequences  of  the  first  trans- 
gression ;  the  necessity  of  a  redeemer  to  fallen  man ; 
or  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  redemption  wrought 
for  him  ?  Could  they  have  discovered  the  necessity 
of  divine  aid  to  enahle  us  to  work  out  our  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  or  have  guarded  that 
doctrine,  supposing  it  discovered,  from  the  opposite 
and  dangerous  extremes,  to  which  it  is  too  often 
carried  even  by  learned  ministers  of  the  church  ? 
Could  such  men  have  preserved  in  purity  the  doc- 
trine of  one  God  in  three  persons;  or  would  they 
not  rather  have  immediately  relapsed  into  the  poly- 
theism and  idolatry,  with  which,  as  they  had  them- 
selves but  lately  emerged  from  it,  they  were  still 
surrounded  ?  Would  they  have  long  maintained 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  general  judge- 
ment, against  the  sophisms  of  those  philosophers, 
who  considered  the  body  as  the  prison  of  the  soul, 
who  thought  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  impossible  s 

even  to  omnipotence,  and  who  taught,  either  that 
the  gods  could  not  be  otfended  witli  men,  or  that 
the  human  soul  is  no  subject  either  of  reward  or 
of  punishment ;  being  in  fact  a  portion  of  to  h, 
or  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  which  it  was  finally  to 
be  re-absorI>ed. 

Even  the  morality  of  the  Gos|je],  so  justly  ad- 
mired, would,  if  left  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
people  at  large,  have  been  as  liable  to  corruption  as 
its  peculiar  doctrines.  From  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  as  well  as  from  the  philosophers,  satirists,  and 
profane  historians  of  the  age,  it  appears,  that  the 
morals  of  the  heathen  world,  at  the  period  when  the 
Gospel  was  first  preached  to  all  nations,  were  sunk 
to  a  state  of  the  lowest  depravity;  tliat  the  sensual 
appetites  of  our  nature  were  indulged  to  the  utmost 
excess ;  that  some  of  those,  who  were  converted  to 
the  faith,  had  themselves,  in  their  unregenerated 
state,  given  way  to  every  inordinate  affection ;  and 
that  vices,  not  even  to  be  named  among  Christians, 
were  countenanced  by  the  teaching,  if  "ot  the  prac- 
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tice,  even  of  some  of  the  philosophers.  Had  the 
multitude  been  left,  each  to  interpret  the  Scriptures 
for  himself ;  had  they  been  left,  without  control,  to 
choose  their  own  teachers  and  governors ;  had  the 
power  of  the  keys,  or  the  supreme  authonty  in  the 
church,  been  committed  to  them,  is  it  not  probable — 
is  it  not,  indeed,  morally  certain,  that  they  would 
soon  have  relapsed  into  their  former  courses,  "  as 
"  the  dog  turns  to  his  vomit  again,  and  the  sow 
**  that  is  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire  ?  " 

Although  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  are  essential  to  salvation,  are  easily 
understood  by  candor,  combined  with  attention,  yet 
some  of  them,  such  as  St,  Paul's  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  for  instance,  are  very  liable  to  be 
misapprehended,  where  either  candor  or  attention  is 
wanting.  But  candor  and  attention  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  ignorant  and  illiterate  men,  when  they 
are  under  the  dominion  of  corrupt  habits,  or  are  im- 
pelled by  the  strongest  propensities  of  our  animal 
nature;  and  therefore  such  men,  and  the  teachers 
chosen  by  such  men,  may  be  expected  to  interpret 
that  doctrine  so  as  to  make  it  encourage  their  "  con- 
"  tinuance  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound,"  and  en- 
able them  to  reconcile  thefr  impure  practices  with 
their  profession  of  Christianity.  This  is  not  a  mere 
hypothesis  formed  for  the  sake  of  argument.  It  is  a 
feet  well  known  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  oc- 
casionally pointed  out  by  our  author,  tliat  some  of 
the  ancient  sects,  who  renounced  the  communion  of 
the  regular  church,  taught  that  Christ  hath  set  men 
free,  not  only  from  the  ritual  law  of  Moses,  but  even 
from  the  obligations  of  morality  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  some  of  the  mob-commissioned 
teachers  of  the  present  age,  acquire  their  popularity 
by  the  same  execrable  doctrine. 

All  this  was  well  known  to  Christ,  who  therefore 
Mtabllshed  a  society  or  church  in  the  world,  to  be 
'*  (be  pUlsr  and  ground  of  his  truth  %"  and  the  guardian 
«  I  Urn.  iii.  15. 
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of  the  morals  of  his  disciples.  To  that  societj  are  con- 
fined all  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel  * ;  men  are  to 
be  admitted  into  it  only  by  baptism  • ;  he  who,  when 
the  Gospel  has  been  fully  preached  to  him,  refuses 
to  be  baptized,  has  no  claim,  by  the  Christian  cove>- 
nant,  to  satration ' ;  and  he  who  submits  not  to  tho 
discipline  of  the  church,  is  in  the  state  of  a  heathen 
man  or  a  publican  s.  But  we  have  seen  that  the 
apostles  alone  had  received  authority  to  admit  into 
the  church,  or  cast  out  of  it ;  and  that  therefore  the 
apostolical  order  mast  be  continued  by  succession  . 
from  those,  who  were  originally  raised  to  that  order 
by  the  divine  head  of  the  church,  even  to  the  end  oi 
the  world.  Accordingly  St.  Paul  speaks  of  apostles 
orduoed  by  men  ''  in  his  time,  of  whom  Epaphro- 
ditus  appears  to  have  been  one,  as  Barnabas  certainly 
was  another,  and  warns  the  Corinthians  against  false 
apostles ' ;  whilst  our  blessed  Lord,  by  the  pen  of 
Sl  John,  makes  express  mention  of  some,  who  "  said 
"  they  were  apostles,  and  were  not,  but  were  found 
"  liars  K"  Nothing  of  all  this  could  have  happened, 
if  it  had  been  understood,  that  the  primary  apostles 
were  to  have  no  successors;  for  the  twelve  with  St. 
Paul  were  all,  except  St.  John,  dead  some  time  be- 
fore the  false  apostles  were  detected  by  the  angel  of 
the  church  of  Ephesus  ;  and,  had  they  been  alive, 
they  must  have  been  too  well  known  for  the  most 
impudent  liars  then  existing,  to  personate  them  in  a 
church  which  had  been  founded  by  St.  Paul,  and  so 
lately  governed  by  his  son  Timothy. 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  as  Theodoret  and 
others  expressly  represent  it — "  That  those  now 
"called  bishops  were  anciently  called  apostles;  but 
"  in  process  of  time  the  name  of  apostle  was  left  to 
"  them  who  were  truly  apostles  (viz.  the  twelve  and 
"  StL  Paul) ;  and  the  name  of  bishop  was  restrained 

<'Act>u.47.   Lukexviii.  18.  ^  Gal.  u  1. 

'  St.  Matlh.  xxvili.  19.  •  2  Cor.  xi.  13. 

'  St.  Mark  xvi.  16.  "^  Rev.  ».  2. 
cSt.  Maub.  xviii.  17, 18. 
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"  to  those  who  were  anciently  called  apostles.  Thus 
"  Epaphroditus  was  the  apostle  of  the  Philippians, 
"  Titus  of  the  Cretans,  and  Timothy  of  the  Asi- 
"atics'."  This  change  of  the  denomination  of  the 
highest  order  of  ecclesiastics,  fiom  apostle  to  bishop, 
seems  to  have  been  made  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  soon  after  the  death  of  St. 
John,  and  probably  gave  occasion  to  Ignatius  to 
insist  so  much  on  the  obedience  due  to  the  bishops, 
lest  the  churches,  to  which  his  epistles  were  addressed, 
.should  imagine  that  the  authority  of  their  chief  pas- 
tors had  been  diminished  by  the  change  of  their 
designation.  That  change,  however,  appears  not  to 
have  been  strictly  attended  to,  for  several  centuries, 
by  those  who  had  occasion  to  write  of  the  immediate 
successors  of  the  apostles  in  particular  churches ;  for 
Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria called""  A7rofl-T5>.os  KjvJijunv!,  and  Ignatius,  one  of 
the  first  bishops  of  Antioch,  is  by  Chrysostom  "  styled 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  in  the  first  century,  was  episcopal  in  the 
diocesan  sense  of  that  word ;  that  the  bishop  was  the 
chief  pastor  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  congrega- 
tions, according  to  the  extent  of  his  diocese;  that 
though  both  presbyters  and  deacons  preached  and 
administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  the 
former  the  Lord's  supper,  they  could  perform  no 
ecclesiastical  office,  but  by   authority  derived  from 


Tone  ft  rvy  KaXuvjiciovs  iiriOKOXoVs  aVaoToXDvs  uirofial^oi; 
Tou  e£  jfpBmw  wpotoTTOi  TO  utv  7TJC  diTOirToKtfe  oro/ia  Tois  a'Xi)fltt>c 
dlrooToXote  KaTfXiJTOi-  tjiv  ta  tiiq  tiriorajrijt  itgoariyopiav  Toi^  iraXai 
KaKovfifvoie  ditoaroXon:  iire6coav,  &c.  Tlieod.  in  Tim.  cap.  3.  He 
repeats  ihe  same  thing.  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1,  and  ii.  25.  The 
author  under  the  name  of  Ambrose,  generally  believed  to  be 
Hilary  tlie  deacon,  asserts  that  all  bighopa  were  at  first  called 
apostles,  and  that  it  was  to  distinguish  himself  from  such  apo- 
etles,  that  St.  Paul  called  himself  an  "  aposile,  not  of  men,  nei- 
ther by  men,  hut  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  father."  Ambros. 
Com,  in  Eph.  iv.  and  in  Gal.  i,  I . 

■"  Strom,  lib.  4.  "  Encom.  Ign. 
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the  bishop  • ;  that  the  people  had  no  such  authority 
in  the  church,  as  Dr.  Mosheini  supposes;  and  that 
neither  the  presbyters  nor  people,  nor  both  united, 
could  excommunicate  any  person,  or  cast  him  entirely 
out  of  the  church,  but  by  the  sentence  of  the  bishop. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  for  several  centuries 
a  bishop's  diocese,  or  the  tract  of  country  over  which 
his  pastoral  care  extended,  was  every  where  divided 
into  what  we  now  call  parishes,  each  with  its  resi- 
dent pastor.  On  the  contrary,  this  division  became 
not  general  before  the  fifth  century,  and  seems  not 
to  have  been  made  in  England  previous  to  the  seventh. 
It  is  indeed  hardly  supposable  that  in  the  first  century 
the  Christians  had  any  buildings  wholly  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  the  church.  During  that  period,  the 
probability  is  that  the  bishop,  with  one  or  two  infe- 
rior clergymen  to  assist  him,  convened  part  of  his 
flock  in  his  own  or  some  other  house ;  that  the  pres- 
byters were  sent  by  him  to  other  private  houses, 
■where,  in  different  divisions,  the  remainder  of  the 
flock  assembled  themselves  together,  for  the  breaking 
of  bread  and  for  prayer;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  when 
the  presbyters  returned  to  tlieir  bishops,  they  deli- 
vered, each  into  the  common  stock  of  the  church,  the 
oblations  wliicli  had  been  made  by  their  respective 
congregations.  When  the  number  of  Christians  every 
where  increased,  presbyters  appear  indeed,  even 
during  the  ara  of  persecution,  to  have  been  stationed  « 

in  a  suburb,  or  in  the  country-region  of  the  bishop's 
diocese ;  but  even  then  the  oblations  of  the  people 
were  all  delivered  into  the  common  stock  of  the 
mother-church,  and  there  distributed  into  shares,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  bishop,  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy  under  him,  for  assisting  the  poor  and  strangers, 
and  for  purchasing  whatever  was  necessary  for  tho 
public  service  of  the  church.  After  the  enipii-e  became 

"  Mq£cic  X^p'e  '"O"  iTciiricoTav  rl  irpaaatTiii  rity  dvi)i:6vTbiy  iiC  ")»■ 

ixtXifirlay dve  I'Joc   iariy,  x""?'" '^o"  ^^""^°^°^'  """  /JnirWfHv, 

oiiTt  dyoTrriv  woiiif  <iXX'  o  dy  Ixtiyoi  eoKi/iao-ij,  rUvro  vui  rjl  6tji 
ivipearov.     Ignatii  EpUt,  ad  Smyrneeoa,  cap.  6. 
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Christian,  what  'we  now  call  parish  churches  were 
built,  and  endowed,  sometimes  by  the  public,  and 
iBore  frequently  by  opulent  individuals ;  and  hence 
the  origin  of  patronage,  or  the  right  granted  to  indi- 
viduals, to  present  their  own  clerks  to  the  churches 
whidi  they  had  endowed.  This  practice  seems  to 
have  become  general  about  the  year  500,  as  tho-e 
are  two  laws  by  Justinian  of  that  date,  authorising 
and  confii-ming  it ;  but  even  then  no  clerk  could  be 
presented  without  the  concurrence  of  the  bishop  under 
whom  he  was  to  minister,  nor  he  supported  by  any 
patron  against  the  censures  of  his  diocesan,  when  so 
unhappy  as  to  have  incurred  them. 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  perfect  equality  of  rank  among  the  seve- 
ral Ushops  of  the  church,  he  presiding  in  provincial 
synods,  in  whose  diocese  the  synod  was  htrfden. 
Thus,  though  St.  Peter  certainly  took  place  of  St. 
James  in  the  college  of  the  Apostles,  St.  James 
appears  to  have  presided  in  the  first  council,  because 
it  took  place  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  was  acknow- 
legcd  to  be  the  bishop.  This  perfect  equality,  how- 
ever, was  gradually  done  away ;  for,  by  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  it  is  evident  that,  without 
acknowleging  any  superiority  of  order,  the  bishops  of 
every  province  paid  a  particular  respect  to  the  bishop 
oS  the  chief  city ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  metropoli- 
tans and  patriarchs.  To  this  deviation  from  primi- 
tive practice  several  things  contributed.  In  the  chief 
city,  it  must  have  been  the  practice  of  the  church, 
from  the  beginning,  to  place  as  bishop  a  man  of 
approved  talents,  and  piety,  and  virtue ;  and  even 
when  the  clergy  subsisted  on  the  voluntary  oblations 
of  the  faithful,  the  bishops  of  the  lart;;er  cities  must 
have  been  more  opulent  than  those  of  the  smaller ; 
and  in  every  age  of  the  church — the  purest  as  well  as 
the  most  corrupt — opulence  has  always  commanded 
a  degree  of  respect,  especially  when  in  the  possession 
of  talents  and  virtue. 

There  was,  howerei',  another  and  a  better  motire 
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than  this,  for  giving  precedeocy  to  the  bishops  of  the 
chief  cities.  The  whole  Christian  church  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  one  society  or  kingdom,  united  under 
its  divine  head,  by  the  profession  of  the  same  faith, 
by  the  administration  of  the  same  sacraments,  and  by 
the  same  government  and  discipline.  In  the  apostolic 
age,  whoever  had  the  misfortune  to  be  expelled  fiom 
one  particular  church,  found  himself  exjielled  from 
all  particular  churches,  or,  in  other  words,  excom-. 
municated  by  the  church  universal ;  and,  by  the 
authority  of  Christ  himself,  was  reduced  to  the  state 
of  a  heathen  man  or  a  publican.  Hence  St,  Cyprian 
says  t* — "  Episcopatus  unus  est,  cujus  a  singulis  ia 
"  solidum  pars  tenetur:" — and  elsewhere,  "  Idcirco 
*'  copiosuni  est  sacevdotium  concordia^  niutuae  glutina 
"  atque  unitatis  vinculo  copuiatum,  ut  siquis  ex 
"  coUegio  nostro  haeresin  facere,  et  gregem  Christi 
"  lacerare  et  vastare  tentaverlt,  subveniant  caeteri, 
"  et,  quasi  pastores  utiles  et  misericordes,  oves  Do- 
*'  minicas  in  gregem  colligant ''."  This  is  indeed  the 
doctrine  of  a  much  gi'eater  man  than  Cyprian.  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  illustrious  apostle  of  the  G!en- 
tiles,  who  compares  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  the 
due  subordination  of  its  several  members,  to  the  unity 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  mem- 
bers to  their  respective  uses  '' ;  Ijeseeching  Chiistians 
"  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
"  because,  among  them,  there  is  but  one  body  and 
**  one  spirit,  even  as  they  are  called  in  one  hope  of 
"  their  calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
"  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
"  through  all,  and  in  them  all '."  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  still  greater — an  infinitely  greater  personage 
tfian  St.  Paul — even  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  de- 
clared, that  the  whole  Christian  world  was  to  be 
"  one  fold  under  him  the  one  shepherd,"  and  who, 

»  De  Unitate  Ecclesite. 
1  Epist.  67.  ed.  Pamel.  68.  ed.  Fell. 
'  Rom.  xii.  i,  5.     1  Cor.  xii.  12,  3]. 
'  Ephesiaos  iv.  3, 17. 
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whert  praying  for  his  immediate  followers,  added — 
"  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also 
"  who  shall  believe  in  me  through  their  word,  that 
"  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me, 
"and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us; 
"  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent 
"  me '." 

That  this  catholic  unity  might  be  preserved  entire, 
every  bishop  elect  was  obliged,  before  his  ordination, 
to  make  a  declaration  of  his  faith  to  the  bishops  who 
ordained  him,  and,  immediately  after  his  ordination, 
to  send,  by  the  hands  of  some  confidential  clergy- 
men, circular  or  encyclical  letters,  as  they  were 
called,  to  foreign  churches,  declaratory  of  his  faith, 
announcing  his  promotion  to  such  a  see,  and  pro- 
fessing his  communion  with  the  churches  to  which 
the  letters  were  sent.  If  his  faith  was  deemed  cath- 
olic, and  nothing  irregular  appeared  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  various  steps  of  his  promotion,  answers 
were  immediately  returned  to  his  letters,  approving 
what  had  been  done,  and  acknowleging  him  as  a 
bishop  of  the  catholic  church ;  but,  if  doubts  were 
excited  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  encyclical 
letters  were  addressed,  no  answer  was  returned  until 
proper  enquiries  were  made,  and  all  doubts  respecting 
the  faith  of  the  lately  consecrated  bishop,  or  the  regu- 
larity of  his  promotion,  were  completely  removed.  It 
was  thus  that  Christian  communion  was  maintained 
between  the  remotest  churches.  But  had  the  bishops 
been,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  parochial, 
and  therefore  as  numerous  as  the  various  congrega- 
tions of  Christians,  which  assembled  under  separate 
roofs  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  their  reli- 
gion, it  is  obvious  that  this  salutary  process  could  not 
have  been  carried  on ;  the  doctrines  taught  in  distant 
churches  must  have  been  unknown  to  eacli  other; 
and  catholic  unity  could  have  been  nothing  but  a 
name.     Even  among  diocesan  bishops,  when  all  of 

'  St.  John  X.  16,  xvii.  20,21. 
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equal  rank,  such  a  correspondence  must  have  become 
so  difBcult  and  tedious,  after  churches  were  planted 
in  every  corner  of  the  empire,  that  the  authors  of 
heresies  might,  as  Cyprian  expresses  it,  have  divided 
and  laid  waste  the  flock  of  Christ,  before  the  bishops 
at  a  distance  could  have  stepped  in  to  its  assistance; 
but,  by  the  institution  of  metropolitans  and  patriarchs, 
it  became  easy  and  expeditious,  as  the  bishops  corre- 
sponded with  their  own  metropolitans,  the  metropo- 
litans with  their  respective  patriarchs,  and  the 
patriarchs  with  each  other. 

After  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  distinctions 
of  rank  which  had  thus  been  introduced  among  the 
bishops  of  the  church,  were  confirmed  by  the  council 
of  Nice,  and  modeled  according  to  the  precedency 
that  was  allowed  among  the  civil  provinces  into 
which  the  empire  was  divided ;  but,  if  such  an 
arrangement  was  attended  by  some  advantages,  it 
was  productive  likewise  of  many  evils.  It  was  the 
parent  of  those  fierce  contentions  between  the  bishops 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  for  precedency,  which 
disgraced  the  character  of  both  as  the  ministers  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus  ;  and,  at  last,  it  furnished  the 
former  of  those  prelates  with  the  means  of  erecting 
that  tyranny,  which  he  so  long  exercised  over  the 
whole  western  church. 

About  the  sera  of  the  council  of  Nice,  if  not  at  an 
earlier  period,  distinctions,  unknown  in  the  apostolic 
age,  were  introduced  likewise  among  the  inferior 
clergy  of  the  same  order.  When  parochial  churches 
were  endowed  and  provided  each  with  a  resident 
pastor,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  give  to  the  bishop 
a  permanent  council,  which  might  supply  the  place 
of  those  presbyters  who  had  hitherto  lived  with  him, 
but  were  now  removed  to  their  respective  cures ;  and 
from  this  appointment  may  be  dated  the  origin  of 
deans  and  chapters. 

At  a  very  early  period  there  seems  to  have  been, 
in  every  church  where  there  were  many  deacons,  one 
who  by  the  bishop's  authoiity  had  precedence  of  the 
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rest ;  but  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  visiting 
presbyters  were  any  where  appointed  to  offices  similar 
to  those  of  our  ai-chdeatons,  Until  the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  choi^piscopi.  That  the  appointment  took 
place  then,  is  rendered  unquestionable  by  the  57th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  substitutes 
visiting  presbyters  for  those  village-bishops,  of  whom 
it  decreed  that  no  more  were  to  be  ordained. 

Whether  the  church  acted  prudently  in  all  these 
apparent  deviations  from  primitive  simplicity,  is  a 
question  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  answer ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  none  of  them  did  she  exceed 
that  authority,  with  which,  as  an  independent  society 
to  be  spread  over  the  whole  world,  she  must  hate 
been  invested  by  her  divine  lawgiver,  to  adapt  her 
constitution,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  she  might  be  placed.  To  this  authority 
St.  Paul  repeatedly  alludes;  and  if  her  metropolitans 
and  patriarchs,  her  deans  and  chapters,  her  visiting 
preshyters  and  archdeacons,  &c.,  contributed  in  any 
degree  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  decency,  she 
had  an  unquestionable  right  to  appoint  them.  Her 
patriarchs  and  metropolitans,  however  dignified  with 
titles  and  outward  splendor,  derived  from  Christ,  by 
apostolical  Succession,  no  authority  which  was  not 
equally  possessed  by  every  other  bishoj) ;  the  visiting 
presbyters,  though  the  bishop  devolved  on  them  such 
parts  of  his  authority  as  presbyters  were  capable  of 
exercising,  were  still  nothing  more  than  mere  pres- 
byters;  and  an  archdeacon,  although  he  had  pre- 
c^ence  among  his  brethren,  could  not  administer 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  was  therefore  inferior  to  the 
lowest  presbyter  in  the  church. 

The  authority  of  the  church  to  decree  rites  or 
eeremonies  and  to  niake  such  regulations  in  the  mode 
ttf  administering  her  discipline,  as  are  best  adapted 
to  produce  the  effects  for  whioh  her  discipline  itself 
tras  instituted,  ai-e  facts  which  cannot  indeed  be 
questioned.  ^Vhen  incorporated  with  the  state,  her 
^vemors  may  certainly  be  armed  by  the  civil  magis- 
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trate  with  civil  rank  and  civil  power ;  but  she  has 
DO  authority  to  depart  in  a  single  article  from  the 
faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  or  to 
surrender  to  any  man  that  authority  which  her 
bishops  derive  by  succession  from  the  apostles.  The 
church  is  a  kirigdoth  not  of  this  World ;  and  there- 
fore, as  she  derives  not  her  inherent  authority  from 
the  potmtates  of  this  wbrld,  to  thb  pot^totatids  bt  this 
world  she  deninoi  resign  that  authoritf «  Wherever 
the  faith  is  maintained  in  purity,  and  the  episcopal 
succession  preserved,  there  is  a  true  church,  or  the 
elements  o^  a  true  church :  *^  quando,*^  to  use  the 
words  of  Cyprian,  •*  Ecclesia  in  episcopo,  et  cleW,  6t 
in  omnibus  stantibus,  sit  constituta  ^ ;"  and  to  the 
e^cadous  administratidil  of  the  w6rd  and  s&cram^fitti, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  Whiether  the  bishop  df  such  k 
church  be  a  pritice,  a  peer,  or  ah  obscure  pastOf ; 
for,  ds  another  ancient  writer  "^  observbs,  "  potestlls 
"  peccatorum  remittendoruin  apostolis  data  edt,  et 
^  dccle^is  quas  illi  a  Ohristo  missi  constitueriiht,  ^ 
'^  epiteopis  4ui  eis  ordinatione  vicarid  suecei^serutit.** 

«  Epist.  27,  edit.  Pamel.— 33,  edit  Fell. 
^  Fifmiliaii.  iiiteir  Cyp.  Epil^toiad,  £p.  75.  edit.  fmOii  it 
Fttl. 
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BY  DB.  MAC1.AIKE; 

Concerning  the  Spirit  and  Conduct  of  the  first  Reformers,  and 
the  Charge  of  Enthusiafiin  (/.  e.  Fanaticism)  that  has  been 
brought  against  them  by  a  celebrated  Author. 

The  candor  and  impartiality,  with  which  Dr. 
Mosheim  represents  the  transactions  of  those  who 
were  agents  and  instruments  in  bringing  ahout  the 
Reformation,  are  highly  laudable.  He  acknowleges 
that  imprudence,  passion,  and  even  a  low  self-intereatj 
mingled  sometimes  tlieir  rash  proceedings  and  ignoUe 
motives  in  this  excellent  cause ;  and,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  is  one 
of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  subordmation 
and  connexions  of  civil  society,  that  many  improper 
instruments  and  agents  are  set  to  work  in  all  great 
and  important  revolutions,  whether  of  a  religious  or 
poUtical  nature.  When  great  men  appear  in  these 
revolutions,  they  draw  after  them  their  dependents  ; 
and  the  unhappy  effects  of  a  party  spirit  are  unavoid- 
ably displayed  in  the  best  cause.  The  subjects  follow 
their  prince  ;  the  multitude  adopt  the  system  of  their 
leaders,  without  entering  into  its  true  spirit,  or  being 
judiciously  attentive  to  the  proper  methods  of  pro- 
moting it ;  and  thus  irregular  proceedings  are  era- 
ployed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  truth.  Thus  it 
happened  in  the  important  revolution  that  dehvered  a 
great  part  of  Europe  from  the  ignominious  yoke  of 
the  Roman  pontifT.  The  sovereigns,  the  ecclesias- 
tics, the  men  of  weight,  piety,  and  learning,  who 
arose  to  assert  the  rights  of  human  nature,  the 
cause  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  the  exercise  of 
religious  hberty,  came  forth  into  the  field  of  contro- 
versy with  a  multitude  of  dependents,  admirers,  and 
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friends,  whose  motives  and  conduct  cannot  be  entirely 
justified.  Besides,  when  the  eyes  of  whole  nations 
were  opened  upon  the  iniquitous  absurdities  of 
popery,  and  upon  the  tyranny  and  insolence  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  set  bounds 
to  the  indignation  of  an  incensed  and  tumultuous 
multitude,  who  are  naturally  prone  to  extremes, 
generally  pass  from  blind  submission  to  lawless  fero- 
city, and  too  rarely  distinguish  between  the  use  and 
abuse  of  their  undoubted  rights.  In  a  word,  many 
things,  which  appear  to  us  extremely  iiregular  in 
the  conduct  and  measures  of  some  of  the  instruments 
of  our  happy  reformation,  will  be  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  indulgence,  if  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
the  situation  of  the  contending  parties,  the  barbarous 
provocations  of  popery,  and  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  be  duly  and  attentively  considered. 

The  question  here  is,  what  was  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  first  and  principal  reformers,  who  arose 
in  times  of  darkness  and  despair  to  deliver  oppressed 
kingdoms  from  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  upon 
what  principles  a  Luther,  a  Zuingle,  a  Calvin,  a 
Jfelanchthon,  a  Bucer,  &lc.  embarked  in  the  arduous 
cause  of  the  Reformation  ?  This  question,  indeed, 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  rests  upon  the  strong  foundations  of 
Scripture  and  reason,  and  whose  excellence  is  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  virtues  of  those  who  took 
the  lead  in  promoting  it.  Bad  men  may  be,  and 
often  are,  embarked  in  the  best  causes,  as  such  causes 
afford  the  most  specious  mask  to  cover  mercenary 
liiews,  or  to  disguise  ambitious  purposes.     But  until 

I  the  more  than  Jesuitical  and  disingenuous  Philips 
resumed  the  trumpet  of  calumny",  even  the  voice  of 
popery  had  ceased  to  attack  the  moral  characters  of 
the  leading  reformers. 
: 


I 


See  the  various  answers  that  were  made  to  this  biographer 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pye,  the  learned  Dr.  Neve,  and  other  com* 
nendable  writers  who  have  appeared  in  this  controversy. 
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These  eminent  men  were  indeed  attacked  from 
mother  quarter,  and  by  a  much  more  respectable 
writer.  The  truly  ingenious  Mr.  Hume,  so  justly 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  first  favorites  of  the  historic 
muse,  has,  in  his  history  of  England,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  history  of  the  houses  of  Tudor  and 
Stuart,  represented  the  character  and  temper  of  the 
first  reformers  in  a  point  of  view,  which  undoubtedly 
shews,  that  he  had  not  considered  them  with  the 
close  and  impartial  attention  that  ought  always  to 
precede  personal  reflexions.  He  has  laid  it  down  as 
a  principle,  that  superstition  and  enthusiasm  are  two 
species  of  religion  that  stand  in  diametrical  oppoa- 
tion  to  each  othei' ;  and  seems  to  establish  it  aa  a 
fact,  that  the  former  is  the  genius  of  popery,  and  the 
latter  the  characteristic  of  the  Reformation.  Both 
the  principle  and  its  application  must  appear  ex- 
ti-emely  singular  ;  and  three  sorts  of  persona  must  be 
more  especially  surprised  at  it. 

In  the  first  place,  persons  of  a  philosophical  turn, 
who  are  accustomed  to  study  human  nature,  and  to 
describe  with  precision  both  its  regular  and  eccentric 
movements,  must  be  surprised  to  see  superstition  and 
fanaticism  *"  represented  as  opposite  and  jarring  qua- 
lities. They  have  been  often  seen  together,  holding 
with  each  other  a  most  friendly  correspondence;  and 
indeed  if  we  consider  their  nature  and  their  essential 
characters,  their  union  will  appear,  not  only  possible, 
but  in  some  cases  natural,  if  not  necessary.  Super- 
stition, which  consists  in  false  and  abject  notions  of 
the  Deity,  in  the  gloomy  and  groundless  fears  of 
invisible  beings,  and  in  the  absurd  rites,  that  these 
notions  and  these  fears  naturally  produce,  is  certainly 

^  I  use  the  word  fonaticism  here,  instead  of  enihusiatm,  tp 
prevent  all  ambiguity ;  because,  as  shall  be  shewn  presently, 
Mr.  Hume  tekee  enthusiasm  in  its  worse  sense  when  he  applies 
it  to  the  reformers ;  and  in  that  sense  it  is  not  only  equivalent  to, 
bnt  is  perfectly  synonymous  with,  fanaticism,  Besides,  the  latter 
term  is  used  indiscriminately  with  enthusiasnij  by  this  celebratM 
bistoiian,  in  chEtractcrising  the  Reformation.  -•  .-■•r. 
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thi  toot  of  various  branches  of  fanaticism.  For  what 
i&  fanaticism,  but  the  visions,  illuminations,  impulses, 
arid  dreams  of  an  over-heated  fancy,  converted  into 
rules  of  faith,  hope,  worship,  and  practice?  Thi« 
fanaticism,  as  it  springs  up  in  a  melancholy  or  a 
cheerful  complexion,  assumes  a  variety  of  aspects, 
and  its  morose  and  gloomy  forms  are  certainly  most 
Congenial  with  superstition,  in  its  proper  sense.  It 
was  probably  this  consideration  that  led  the  author  of 
the  article  Fanaticism,  in  the  famous  Dictionnaire  En* 
cyclopedique,  to  define  it''  as  "  a  bUnd  and  passionate 
eeal,  which  arises  from  superstitious  opinions,  and 
leads  its  votaries  to  commit  ridiculous,  unjust,  and 
cruel  actions,  not  only  without  shame,  but  even  with 
dsrtain  internal  ieelings  of  joy  and  comfort ;"  from 
which  the  author  concludes,  that  "  fanaticism  is 
"  really  nothing  more  tiian  superstition  set  in  mo- 
-"  tion."  This  definition  unites  i>erhaps  too  closely 
these  two  kinds  of  false  religion,  whose  enormities 
have  furnished  very  ill.grounded  pretexts  for  discre- 
diting and  misrepresenting  the  true.  It  is,  bowevw, 
'  a  testimony  from  one  of  the  pretended  oracles  of  mo- 
dem philosophy,  in  favor  of  the  compatibility  gI 
fanaticism  with  superstition.  These  two  principles 
ore  evidently  distinct ;  because  superstition  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  effect  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  judge- 
ment perverted  by  a  sour  and  splenetic  temper ; 
whereas  fanaticism  is  the  offspring  of  an  inflamed 
imagination,  and  may  exist  where  there  is  no  super- 
stition, i.  e.  where  no  false  or  gloomy  notions  of  the 
divinity  are  entertained.  But,  though  distinct,  they 
are  not  opposite  principles ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
lend,  on  many  occasions,  some  strength  and  asdst- 
ance  to  each  other. 


'  The  words  of  the  original  are,  "  Le  fanatisme  est  un  lele 
&veugle  et  pawionn^,  qui  nait  des  opinions  cuperatitteuBes,  et 
fait  conitnettre  des  actions  ridicules,  injustes  et  cruelles,  nva 
seulement  sans  lionte,  mais  avec  une  gprte  de  joye  et  de  conso* 
latioD.  Le  fanatisme  done  n'est  que  In  HUperstitioil  mise  ea 
mouTsment." 

B  S 
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,  If  persons  accustomed  to  philosophical  precision 
will  not  relish  the  maxim  of  the  celebrated  writer 
whitii  I  have  been  now  considering,  so  neither,  in  the 
second  place,  can  those  who''are  versed  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  look  (ipon  superstition  as  a  more  predomi- 
nant characteristic  of  popery  than  fanaticism  ;  aod 
yet  tins  is  a  leading  idea,  which  is  not  only  visible  in 
many  parts  of  this  author's  excellent  History,  but 
appears  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  reflexions  he  em- 
ploys, and  of  all  the  epithets  he  uses,  in  his  specula- 
tions upon  the  Romish  religion. 
.,  And  nevertheless  it  is  manifest,  that  the  multitudes 
of  fanatics,  which  arose  in  the  church  of  Rome  before 
the  Reformation,  are  truly  innumerable ;  and  the 
operations  of  fanaticism  in  that  church  were,  at  least, 
as  visible  and  frequent,  as  the  restless  workings  of 
superstition  ;  they  went,  in  short,  hand  in  hand,  and 
united  their  visions  and  their  terrors  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  papacy.  It  is,  more  especially,  well 
known,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic  esta- 
blishments (that  alternately  insulted  the  benignity 
of  Providence  by  their  austerities,  and  abused  it  by 
their  licentious  luxury),  were  originally  founded  in 
f:onsequence  of  pretended  illuminations,  miraculous 
dreams,  and  other  wild  delusions  of  an  over-heated 
fancy.  Whenever  a  new  doctrine  was  to  be  esta- 
blished, that  could  augment  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  or  fill  the  coffers  of  the  clergy ;  whenever  a  new 
convent  was  to  be  erected,  there  was  always  a  vision 
01"  a  miracle  ready  to  facilitate  the  business ;  nor 
must  it  be  imagined,  that  forgery  and  imposture 
were  the  only  agents  in  this  matter; — by  no  means; 
r— imposture  there  was ;  and  it  was  frequently  em- 
ployed :  but  impostors  made  use  of  fanatics ;  and  in 
return  fanatics  foimd  impostors,  who  spread  abroad 
their  fame,  and  turned  their  visions  to  profit.  Were 
I  to  recount  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  without  the 
smallest  addition  of  ludicrous  embellishment,  the 
ecstasies,  visions,  seraphic  amours,  celestial  appari- 
(ibris,  that  arc  said  to  have  shtd  such  an  odor  of 
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saftctity  upon  the  male  and  female  saints  of  the  Ro- 
nii«h  chiirch ;  were  I  to  pass  in  review  the  famous 
conformities  of  St.  Francis,  the  illuminations  of  St. 
Ignatius,  and  the  enormous  cloud  of  fanatical  wit- 
nesses that  have  dishonored  humanity  in  bearing 
testimony  to  popery,  this  dissertation  would  become' 
a  voluminous  history.  Let  the  reader  cast  an  eye 
upon  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  those  ages  which  more 
immediately  preceded  the  Reformation,  and  he  will 
see  what  a  number  of  sects,  purely  fanatical,  arose 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church. 

But  this  is  not  all — for  it  must  be  carefully  oI>< 
served,  that  even  those  extravagant  fanatics,  who 
produced  such  disorders  in  Germany  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation,  were  nursed  in  the 
bosom  of  popery,  were  professed  papists  before  they 
adopted  the  cause  of  Luther;  and  that  many  of 
them  even  passed  directly  from  popery  to  fanaticism, 
without  even  entering  into  the  outward  profession  of 
Lutheranism.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  beside 
the  fanatics,  who  exposed  themselves  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  wise  upon  the  public  theatre  of  popery, 
Seckendorf  speaks  of  a  sect  that  merits  this  deoomi- 
nation,  which  had  spread  in  the  Netherlands,  before 
Luther  raised  his  voice  against  popery,  and  whose 
members  were  engaged,  by  the  terror  of  penal  laws, 
to  dissemble  their  sentiments,  and  even  affected  a 
devout  compliance  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  esta- 
blished worship,  until  religious  liberty,  introduced 
by  the  reformation,  encouraged  them  to  pull  off  the 
mask,  and  propagate  their  opinions,  several  of  which 
were  licentious  and  profane. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion must  naturally  be  both  surprised  and  displeased 
to  find  enthusiasm,  or  fanaticism,  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Hume,  as  the  character  and  spirit  of  its  founders 
and  abettors,  without  any  exception  or  distinction  in 
favor  of  any  one  of  the  reformers.  That  fanaticism. 
was  visible  in  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  many  who 
embraced  the  Reformation,  is  a  fact  which  I  do  not ' 
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pretend  to  deny ;  and  it  may  be  wothy  of  the 
reader's  curiosity  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  fto* 
this  came  to  pass.  That  religious  liberty,  which  the 
Reformation  introduced  and  granted  (in  consequence 
pf  its  essential  principles)  indiscriminately  to  all,  to 
tiie  learned  and  unlearned,  rendered  this  eniption  of 
oithusiasm  inevitable.  It  is  one  of  the  imperfections 
annexed  to  all  human  things,  that  our  best  blessings 
have  their  inconveniences,  or,  at  least,  are  suscepti- 
ble nf  abuse.  As  liberty  is  a  natural  right,  but  not 
a  discerning  principle,  it  could  not  open  the  door  to 
truth  without  letting'  error  and  delusion  come  with  it. 
If  reason  came  forth  with  dignity,  when  delivered 
from  the  despotism  of  authority,  and  the  blind  servi- 
tude of  implicit  faith ;  imagination,  also  set  free, 
and  less  able  to  bear  the  prosperous  change,  came 
ftirth  likewise,  but  with  a  different  aspect,  and  ex- 
posed to  view  the  reveries  which  it  had  been  long 
obliged  to  conceal. 

Thus  many  fanatical  phantoms  were  exhibited, 
which  neither  arose  from  the  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, nor  from  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  but 
which  had  been  engendered  in  the  bosoui  of  popery, 
and  which  the  fostering  rays  of  liberty  had  dis- 
dosed;  similar  in  this,  to  the  enlivening  beams  of 
the  sun,  which  fructify  indiscriminately  the  salutary 
plant  in  the  well-cidtivated  ground,  and  the  noxious 
weed  in  a  rank  and  neglected  soil.  And  as  the  Re- 
fbrmation  had  no  such  miraculous  influence  (not  to 
qieak  of  the  imperfection  that  attended  its  infancy, 
and  that  has  not  entirely  been  removed  from  its 
more  advanced  stages)  as  to  cure  human  nature  of 
Its  infirmities  and  follies,  to  convert  irregular  passions 
into  regular  principles,  or  to  turn  men  into  angels 
before  the  time,  it  has  still  left  the  field  open,  both 
for  fanaticism  and  superstition  to  sow  their  tares 
among  the  good  seed;  and  this  will  probably  be  the 
case  until  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  here,  that  we 
most  seek  for  the  true  cause  of  all  that  condemnable 
enthusiasm  which  has  dishonored  the  Christian  name. 
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and  often  troubled  the  order  of  civil  eociety,  at  dl& 
ftrent  periods  since  the  Reformation  ;  and  for  which 
the  reformation  is  no  more  responsible,  than  a  free 
government  is  for  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  those 
who  abuse  its  lenity  and  indulgence.     The  Reforma- 
tion established  the  sacred  and  inalienable  right  of 
private  judgement;  but  it  could  not  hinder  the  private 
judgement  of  many  from  being  wild  and  extravagant. 
The  Reformation,  then,  which  the  multipUed  enol^ 
mities  of  popery  rendered  so  necessary,  must  be  al- 
ways distinguished  from  the  abuses  that    might  b&, 
and  were  often  made,  of  the  liberty  it  introduced.    If 
you  ask,  indeed,  what  was  the  temper  or  spirit  of 
the   first  heralds    of  this    happy   Reformation,  Mr. 
Hume  will  tell  you,  that  they  were  universally  in- 
flamed with  the  highest  enthusiasm.     This  assertion, 
if  taken  singly,  and  not  compared  with  other  pas- 
sages relating  to  the  reformers,  might  be  imderatood 
in  a  sense  consistent  with  truth,  and  even  honorable 
to  the  character  of  these  eminent  men.     For,  if  bj" 
enthusiasm  we  understand  that  spirit  of  ardor,  in- 
trepidity, and  generous  zeal,  which   leads   men    to 
brave  the  most  formidable  obstacles  and  dangers  in 
defence  of  a  cause,  whose  excellence  and  importance 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  their  minds,  the 
firet  reformers   will   be  allowed   by  their  warmest 
friends  to  have  been  enthusiasts.     This  species  of  en- 
thusiasm is  a  noble  affection,  when  fitly  placed  and 
_        wisely  exerted.  It  is  this  generous  sensibility,  this  ar- 
B       dent  feeling  of  the  great  and  excellent,  that  forms  he- 
^M       roes  and  patriots ;  and,  without  it,  nothing  difficult  and 
^M       arduous,  that  is  attended  with  danger,  or  prejudice 
^M       to  our   temporal   interests,  can  either  be  attempted 
^M       with  vigor,  or  executed    with  success.     If  this  in- 
^a       genious  writer  had  even  observed,  that  the  ardor  of 
^M       the  first  reformers  was  more  or  less  violent,  that  it 
H       was  more  or  less  blended  with  the  warmth  and  viva- 
H       dty  of  human  passions,  candor  would  be  obliged  to 
^M       avow  the  charge. 
H  But  it  is  not  in  any  of  these  points  of  view,  that 
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our  emineDt  historian  considers  tbe  tfiaU  \  tempeiv 
and  enthiisiasm  of  the  first  reformer.  The  eotbi^' 
siastn  be  attributes  to  tbcm  is  ianaticisin  in  its  worst 
sense.  He  speaks  indeed  of  tbe  'Inflexible  intrepidity, 

*  with  which  tbey  braved  dangers,  torments,  and 
•even  death  itself;'  but  be  calls  them    'the  fanatictd 

*  and  enraged  reformers ;'  he  represents  fanaticism, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  history,  as  tbe 
characteristic  of  the  protestant  religion  and  its  glorious 
founders  :  the  terms,  '  protestant  fanaticism — fanatical 

*  churches' — are  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  his 
work;  and  we  never  meet  with  the  least  appearance 
of  a  distinction  between  tbe  rational  and  enthusiastic, 
.the  wise  and  indiscreet  friends  of  the  Reformation. 
Jn  short,  we  find  a  phraseology  constantly  employed 
.upon  this  subject,  which  discovers  an  intention  to 
confound  protestantism  with  enthusiasm,  and  to  make 
reformers  and  fanatics  synonymous  terms.  We  are 
told,  that,  white  absurd  rites  and  burthensome  super- 
stitions reigned  in  the  Romish  church,  the  reformers 
were  '  thrown,  by  a  spirit  of  opposition,  into  an  en- 
'  thusiastic  strain  of  devotion  ;'  and,  in  another  place, 
that  tbe   latter  '  placed  all  merit   in   a  mysterious 

*  species  of  faith,  in  inward  vision,  rapture,  and 
'  ecstasy,'  It  would  be  endless  to  quote  tbe  passages 
in  which  this  representation  of  things  is  repeated  in 
a  great  variety  of  phrases,  and  artfully  insinuated 
into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  dexterous  strokes  of 
a  seducing  pencil ;  which,  though  scattered  here  and 
there,  yet  gradually  unite  their  influence  on  tbe 
imagination  of  an  uninstructed  and  unwary  reader, 
and  form,  imperceptibly,  an  unfavorable  impression 
of  that  great  event,  to  which  we  owe  at  tliis  day  our 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  our  deliverance  from 
a  yoke  of  superstitious  and  barbarous  despotism. 
Protestants,  in  all  ages  and  places,  are  stigmatised 
by  Mr.  Hume  with  very  dishonorable  titles ;  and  it 
struck  me  particularly  to  see  even  the  generous  op- 
posers  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  in  Holland,  whose 
proceedings  were  so  moderate,  and  whose  complaints 
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wSb?  SO  humble,  until  the  barbarous  yoke  of  super- 
stition and  tyranny  became  intolerable;  it  struck  me, 
I  say,  to  see  these  generous  patriots  branded  with 
the  general  character  of  bigots.  This  is  certainly 
a  severe  appellation  ;  and  were  it  applied  with  much 
more  equity  than  it  is,  I  think  it  would  still  come 
with  on  ill  grace  from  a  lover  of  freedom,  from  a 
man  who  lives  and  writes  with  security  under  the 
auspicious  shade  of  that  very  liberty  whichthe  Reforma- 
tion introduced,  and  for  which  the  Belgic  heroes  (or 
bigots — if  we  must  call  them  so)  shed  their  blood. 
I  observe  with  pain,  that  the  phraseology  and  mode 
of  expression,  employed  perpetually  by  Mr.  Hume,  on 
similar  occasions,  seem  to  discover  a  keen  dislike  of 
ev«ry  opposition  made  to  power  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
formation. Upon  the  too  general  principle  which 
this  eminent  writer  has  diffused  through  his  history, 
we  shall  even  be  obliged  to  brand,  with  the  oppro- 
brious mark  of  fanaticism,  those  generous  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  who,  in  the  revolution  of 
1688,  opposed  the  measures  of  a  popish  prince  and 
an  arbitrary  government,  and  to  rank  the  Burnets, 
Tiilotsons,  Stiliingfleets,  and  other  immortal  orna- 
ments of  the  protestant  name,  among  the  enthusias- 
tic tribe ;  it  is  a  question,  whether  even  a  Boyle,  a 
Newton,  or  a  Locke,  will  escape  a  censure  which 
is  lavished  without  mercy  and  without  distinction. — 
But  ray  present  business  is  with  the  first  reformers, 
and  to  them  I  return. 

Those  who  more  especially  merit  that  title  were  Lu- 
ther, Zuingle,  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  Bncer,  Martyr, 
H  Bullinger,  Beza,  tEcolampadius,  and  others.  Now 
^M  these  were  all  men  of  learning,  who  came  forth  into 
^1  the  field  of  controvei-sy  (in  which  the  fate  of  future 
^1  ages,  with  respect  to  liberty,  was  to  be  decided) 
H  with  a  kind  of  arms  that  did  not  at  all  give  them  the 
H  aspect  of  persons  agitated  by  the  impulse,  or  seduced 
H  by  the  delusions  of  fanaticism.  They  pretended  not 
^M  to  be  called  to  the  work  they  undertook  by  visions, 
^ft       or  internal  illuminations  and  impulses  ; — they  never 
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attempted  to  work  miracles,  or  pleaded  a  divine 
commission  ; — they  taught  no  new  religion,  nor  laid 
claim  to  any  extraordinary  vocation  ; — they  respected 
government,  practised  and  taught  submission  to  civil 
rulers,  and  desired  only  the  liberty  of  that  conscience 
which  God  has  made  free,  and  which  ceases  to  be 
eonscience  if  it  be  not  free.  They  maintained,  that 
the  faith  of  a  Christian  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
word  of  G^d  alone ;  they  had  recourse  to  reason  and 
argument,  to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  and  to 
the  authority  and  light  of  histoiy.  They  translated 
the  Scriptures  into  the  popular  languages  of  different 
countries,  and  appealed  to  them  as  the  only  test  of 
religious  truth.  They  exhorted  Christians  to  judge 
for  themselves,  to  search  the  Scriptures,  break  asun* 
der  the  bonds  of  ignorant  prejudice  and  lawless  au- 
thority, and  assert  that  liberty  of  conscience  to 
which  they  had  an  inalienable  right  as  reasonable 
beings.  Mr.  Hume  himself  acknowleges,  that  they 
offered  to  submit  '  all  religious  doctrines  to  private 
'judgement,  and  exhorted  every  one  to  examine  the 
*  principles  formerly  imposed  upon  him,'  In  shoirt, 
it  was  their  great  and  avowed  purpose  to  oppose  the 
gross  corruptions  and  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome'', 
of  which  Mr.  Hume  himself  complains  with  a  just 
indignation,  and  which  he  censures  in  as  keen  and 
vehement  terms  as  those  which  were  used  by  Luther 
and  Calvin  in  their  warmest  moments. 

I  have  already  insinuated,  and  I  acbnowlege  it 
here  again,  that  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  was  some- 
.times  intemperate;  but  I  cannot  think  this  circum- 
stance sufficient  to  justify  the  aspersion  of  fanaticism, 
which  is  cast  both  on  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  principal  agents  concerned  in  it,  A  man 
(nay  be  over-zealous  in  the  advancement  of  what  he 

*'  See  the  sensible  ant!  judicious  Letteri  on  Mr.  Hume's  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  Uiat  were  publiehed  at  Edinbui^h  in 
1756,  and  in  which  some  points,  which  I  have  barely  mentioned 
here,  are  enlarged  upon  and  iUuetrated,  in  au  ample  and  sadd- 
ftotory  manner. 
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supposes  to  be  tlie  true  religion,  without  being  en- 
titled to  the  denomination  of  a  fanatic,  unless  we 
de[)art  from  the  usual  sense  of  this  word,  which  ig 
often  enough  employed  to  have  acquired,  before  this 
time,  a  determinate  signification.  The  intemperate 
eeal  of  the  reformers  was  the  result  of  that  ardor, 
tphich  takes  place  in  all  divisions  and  parties  that 
are  founded  upon  objects  of  real  or  supposed  im- 
portance; and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  in  such  cir* 
cumstances,  the  most  generous  minds,  filled  with  a 
persuasion  of  the  goodness  of  their  end,  and  of  the 
uprightness  of  their  intentions,  are  the  most  liable  to 
transgress  the  exact  bounds  of  moderation,  and  to 
adopt  measures,  which,  in  the  calm  hour  of  deliberate 
reflexion,  they  themselves  would  not  approve.  In 
all  great  divisions,  the  warmth  of  natural  temper,— * 
the  provocation  of  unjust  and  violent  opposition,—* 
a  spirit  or  sj-mpathy,  which  connects,  in  some  cases, 
the  most  dissimilar  characters,  renders  the  mild  vio- 
lent, and  the  phlegmatic  warm  ;— and  frequently  the 
pride  of  conquest,  which  mingles  itself,  impercepti- 
bly, with  the  best  principles  and  the  most  generous 
views, — produce  or  nourish  an  intemperate  zeal ;  and 
this  zeal  is,  in  some  cases,  almost  inevitable.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  suspected,  that  some 
writers,  and  Mr.  Hume  among  others,  may  have 
given  too  high  colors  to  their  descriptions  of  this  in* 
temperate  zeal.  There  is  a  ])assage  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  that  has  much  meaning.  "  Most  men  (says 
he)  "  grew  to  be  frozen  in  zeal  and  benumbed,  so 
'  that  whosoever  pretended  a  little  spark  of  earnest* 
'  ness,  seemed  no  less  than  red  fire  hot,  in  compari- 
'  son  of  the  other." 

Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  from  my  temper  and 
sentiments,  than  to  plead  the  cause  of  an  excessive 
zeal;  more  especially,  every  kind  of  zeal  that  ap- 
proaches to  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution 
ought  to  be  regarded  with  aversion  and  horror  by  all 
who  have  at  heart  the  interest  of  genuine  Christ- 
ianity, and  the  happiness  of  civil  society.     There 
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may  b^,  nevertheless,  cases,  in  which  a  zeal  (ttOt 
that  breathes  a  spirit  of  persecution,  but)  tfiatraomits 
to  a  certain  degree  of  ititeini)erance,  may  be  not  only 
inevitable,  but  useful;  and  not  only  useful  but  ne- 
cessary. This  assertion  I  advance  almost  against  my 
will,  because  it  is  susceptible  of  great  and  dangerous 
abuse ;  the  assertion,  however,  is  true,  though  the 
cases  must  be  singularly  important  and  desperate  to 
which  such  zeal  may  be  applied.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  reformation  was  one  of  these  cases, 
and,  all  things  attentively  considered,  the  observa- 
tion appears  to  be  entirely  just ;  and  the  violence  of 
expression  and  vehement  measures  employed  by  some 
of  the  reformers  might  have  beeii  (l  do  not  say  that 
they  really  were)  as  much  tlie  effect  of  provident 
reflexion,  as  of  natural  fervor  and  resentment.  To 
a  calculating  head,  which  considered  closely,  in  those 
times  of  corruption  and  darkness,  the  strength  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  the  luxury  and  despotism  of  the 
pontiffs,  the  ignorance  and  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy,  the  superstition  and  stupidity  of  the  people  ; 
in  a  word,  the  deep  root  which  the  papacy  had 
gained  through  all  these  circumstances  combined, — 
what  was  the  first  thought  that  must  naturally  have 
occurred  ?  No  doubt,  it  was  this — the  improbability 
that  cool  philosophy,  dispassionate  reason,  and  affec- 
tionate remonstrances,  would  ever  triumph  over 
these  multiplied  and  various  supports  of  popery. 
And,  if  a  calculating  head  must  have  judged  in  this 
manner,  a  generous  heart,  which  considered  the 
blessings  that  must  arise  upon  mankind  from  religious 
liberty  and  a  reformation  of  the  church,  would 
naturally  be  excited  to  apply  even  a  violent  remedy, 
tf  that  were  necessary,  to  remove  such  a  desperate 
BDd  horrible  disease.  It  would  really  seem  that 
Luther  acted  on  such  a  view  of  things.  He  began 
mildly,  and  did  not  employ  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  be- 
fore he  saw  that  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  his 
^  cause.  Whoever  looks  into  Dr.  Mosheim's  history, 
«  any  other  impartial  account  of  the  sixteenth  cen-i 
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tury,  will  find,  that  Luther's  opposition  to  the  in- 
fantous  traffic  of  indulgences,  was  carried  on  at  first 
in  the  most  submissive  strain,  by  humble  remon- 
strances addressed  to  the  pope,  and  the  most  eminent 
prelates  of  the  church.  These  remonstrances  were 
answered  not  only  by  the  despotic  voice  of  authority, 
but  also  by  opprobrious  invectives,  perfidious  plots 
against  his  person,  and  the  terror  of  penal  laws. 
Even  under  these  he  maintained  his  tranquillity; 
and  his  conduct  at  the  famous  diet  of  Worms,  though 
resolute  and  steady,  was  nevertheless  both  respectful 
and  modest.  But,  when  all  moderate  measures 
proved  ineffectual,  then,  indeed,  he  acted  with  re- 
doubled vigor,  and  added  a  new  degree  of  warmth 
and  impetuosity  to  his  zeal ;  and  (I  repeat  it)  re- 
flexion might  have  dictated  those  animated  proceed- 
ings, which  were  owing,  perhaps,  merely  to  his  re- 
sentment, and  the  natural  warmth  of  his  temper 
inflamed  by  opposition.  Certain  it  is  at  least,  that 
neither  the  elegant  satires  of  Erasmus  (had  he  even 
been  a  friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty),  nor  the  timid 
remonstrances  of  the  gentle  Melanchthon  (who  was 
really  such),  would  ever  have  been  sufficient  to  bring 
about  a  reformation  of  the  church.  The  former 
made  many  laugh,  the  latter  made  some  reason ; 
but  neither  of  the  two  could  make  them  act,  or  set 
them  in  motion.  At  such  a  crisis,  bold  speech  and 
ardent  resolution  were  necessary  to  produce  that 
happy  change  in  the  face  of  religion,  which  has 
crowned  with  inestimable  blessings  one  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  has  been  productive  of  many  advantages 
even  to  the  other,  which  censures  it. 

As  to  Calvin,  every  one,  who  has  any  acquaints 
aoce  with  history,  knows  how  he  set  out  in  promoting 
the  Reformation.  It  was  ,by  a  work  composed  with 
a  classic  elegance  of  style,  and  which,  though  tinc- 
tured with  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  times, 
breathes  an  uncommon  spirit  of  good  sense  and  mo- 
deration. This  work  was  the  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  which  the  learned  writer  shews^ 
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that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  were  founded  m 
Scripture  and  reason ;  and  one  of  the  designs  of  this 
book  was  to  shew,  that  the  reformers  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  certain  fanatics,  who,  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  sprang  from  tiie  bosom  of 
the  (.'hurch  of  Rome,  and  excited  tumults  and  com- 
motions in  several  places.  The  French  monarch 
(Francis  !.)  to  cover  with  a  specious  pretext  his  bar- 
barous persecution  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation, 
«nd  to  prevent  the  resentment  of  the  protestants  ia 
Germany,  with  whom  it  was  his  interest  to  be  on 
good  terms,  alleged  that  his  severity  fell  only  upon  a 
sect  of  enthusiasts,  who,  under  the  title  of  Anabap- 
tists, substituted  their  visions  in  the  place  of  the 
doctrines  and  declarations  of  tlie  Scriptures.  To 
vindicate  the  reformers  from  this  reproach,  Calvin 
wrote  the  book  now  under  consideration  :  and  though 
the  theology  that  reigns  in  it  be  chargeable  with  some 
defects,  yet  it  is  as  remote  from  the  spint  and  comi 
jdexion  of  fanaticism,  as  any  thing  can  be.  Nor 
Indeed  is  this  spirit  visible  in  any  of  the  writuags  of 
Calvin  that  I  have  perused.  His  commentary  upon 
tbe  Old  and  New  Testament  is  a  production  that 
will  always  be  esteemed,  on  account  of  its  elegant 
eimplicity,  and  the  evident  marks  it  bears  of  an  un? 
iwejudiced  and  impartial  enquiry  into  the  plain  sense 
ef  the  sacred  writings,  and  of  sagacity  and  penetra- 
tion in  the  investigation  of  it. 

If  we  were  to  pass  in  review  the  writings  of  the 
other  eminent  reformers,  whose  names  have  been 
already  mentioned,  we  should  find  abundant  matter 
to  justify  them  in  the  same  respect.  They  were 
men  of  letters,  and  some  of  them  were  even  men  of 
taste  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  they  cultivated 
the  study  of  languages,  history,  and  criticism,  and 
applied  themselves  with  indefatigable  industry  to 
these  studies,  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  leaat 
adapted  to  excite  or  nourish  a  spirit  of  fanaticism.. 
They  had,  indeed,  their  errors  and  prejudices ;  nor 
perhaps  were  they  few  in  number ;  but  who  is  free 
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fro|p  the  same  charge  ?    We  have  ours  too,  though 
ibfiy  m^  turn  on  a  different  set  of  objects.    TbeUr 
theology  j^^yqred  somewhat  of  the    pedantry  and 
jargon  oC  the  schools  ;-»-*4iow  could  it  be  otherwise, 
considering  the  dismal  state  of  philosophy  at  that 
pfSfiod?    The  adFantages  we  enjoy  abov«  them,  ghr^ 
H^m$  at  least,  a  title  to  our  candor  and  indulgence; 
perhaps  to  our  gratitude,  as  the  instruments  who 
prepared  the  way  through  which  these  advantages 
havp  been  conveyed  to  us.    To  conclude,  let  us  regret 
l^eir  infirmities ;  let  us  reject  their  errors ;    let  us 
^yeii  condemn  any  instances  of  ill-judged  severity 
an^  violence  with  which  they  may  have  been  charge 
4]t^ ;  but  let  us  never  forget,  that,  through  perils^ 
and  obstacles  almost  insurmountable,  they  opened  the. 
]Wtlh.  to  that  religious  liberty^  which  we  cannot  tpo, 
l^hly  e^te^ra,  nor  jbe  too  careful  to  imprgve  tp  r9^ 
ttffpsamd  worthy  purposes. 
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Some  Observations  relative  to  the  present  State  of  the  rerormed 

Religion,  and  the  Intlueuce  of  Improvements  in  Philosophy 
.  and  Science  on  its  Propagation  and  Advancement;  occasioned 
by  some  PasGages  in  the  Preface  to  a  Book,  entitled,  The 
Concessional. 

In  one  of  the  notes  %  which  I  added  to  those  of 
Dr.  Mosheim,  in  my  translation  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  I  observed,  that  '  the  reformed  churches 
'  were  never  at  such  a  distance  from  the  spirit  and 

*  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  as  they  are  at  this 
•day; — that  the  improvements  in  science,  that  cha- 
'  racterise  the  last  and  the  present  age,  seem  to  render 

*  a  relapse  into  Romish  superstition  morally  impossi- 

*  ble  in  those  who  have  been  once  delivered  from  its 

*  baneful  influence :  and  that,  if  the  dawn  of  science 
'  and  philosophy  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and 

*  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
'  was  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  their 

*  progress,  which  has  a  kind  of  influence  even  upon 

*  the  multitude,  must  confirm  us  in  the  principles  that 
'  occasioned  our  separation  from  tiie  clnirch  of  Rome.' 

This  reasoning  did  not  appear  conclusive  to  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  Confessional,  who  has  accord- 
ingly made  some  critical  reflexions  upon  it  in  the 
preface  to  that  work.  However,  upon  an  impartial 
view  of  these  reflexions,  I  find  that  this  author's 
excessive  apprehensions  of  the  progress  of  popery 
-have  had  an  undue  influence  on  his  method  of  rea^ 
soning  on  this  subject.  He  supposes  that  the  im- 
provements in  science  and  philosophy,  in  some  popish 
countries,  have  been  as  considerable  as  in  any  reformed 

*  This  note  was  occasioned  by  my  mistaking,  in  s  momeat  of 
inadvertency,  the  true  sense  of  the  pasMge  to  which  it  relaWi. 
The  mistake  has  since  been  corrected. 
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country ;  and  afterwards  asks, '  What  intelligence  have 

*  we  from  these  popish  countries  of  a  proiiortionable 
'  progress  pf  religious  reformation  ?  Have  we  no  rea- 

*  son  to  suspect  (adds  he)  that,  if  an  accurate  account 
'  were  to  be  taken,  the  balance,  in  point  of  conver- 

*  sions,  in  the  most  improved  of  these  countries, 
•^  would  be  greatly  against  the  reformed  religion  ?  ' 

"  I  cannot  see  how  these  observations,  or  rather 
conjectures,  even  were  they  founded  in  truth  and 
fact,  tend  to  prove  my  reasoning  inconclusive.  I 
observed  that  the  progress  of  science  was  adapted  to 
confirm  us  {namely,  Protestants)  in  the  belief  and 
profession  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  I  had  here 
in  view,  as  every  one  may  see,  those  countries  in 
which  the  Protestant  religion  is  established  ;  and  this 
author  answers  me  by  observing,  that  the  progress  of 
reformation,  in  some  popish  countries,  is  not  pro- 
poitionable  to  the  progress  of  science  and  philosophy 
in  these  countries.  This,  surely,  is  no  answer  at  ail, 
since  there  are  in  popish  countries  accidental  circum- 
stances, that  counteract,  in  favor  of  popery,  the 
inQuence  of  those  improvements  in  science,  which 
31*6  in  direct  opposition  to  its  propagation  and  ad- 
vancement ;  circumstances  that  I  shall  consider  pre- 
sently, and  which  do  not  exist  in  protestant  states. 
This  subject  is  interesting ;  and  I  therefore  presume, 
that  some  farther  thoughts  upon  it  will  not  be  disa- 
greeable to  the  candid  reader. 

The  sagacious  author  of  the  Confessional  cannot, 
I  think,  seriously  call  in  question  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  improvements  in  learning  and  science  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  cause  of  the  Reformation; 
for,  as  the  foundations  of  popery  are  a  l)lind  submis- 
sion to  an  usurped  authority  over  the  understandings 
and  consciences  of  men,  and  an  implicit  credulity 
that  adopts,  without  examinaiion,  the  miracles  and 
visions  that  derive  their  existence  from  the  crazy 
brains  of  fanatics,  or  the  lucrative  artifice  of  impos- 
tors, so  it  is  unquestionably  evident,  that  the  progress 
of  sound  philosophy,  and  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  it 
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produces,  strike  directly  at  these  foundations.  I  say 
the  progress  of  sound  philosophy,  that  the  most 
inattentive  reader  may  not  be  tempted  to  imagine 
(as  the  author  of  the  Confessional  has  been  informed), 
that  '  improvements  in  philosophy  have  made  many 
'  sceptics  in  all  churches  reformed  and  unreformed.' 
For  I  am  persuaded,  that,  as  true  Christianity  can 
never  lead  to  superstition,  so  true  philosophy  will 
never  be  a  guide  to  infidelity  and  scepticism.  We 
inust  not  be  deceived  by  the  name  of  philosophers, 
which  some  poets  and  wits  have  assumed  in  our 
days,  particularly  upon  the  continent,  and  which 
many  lavish  upon  certain  subtile  refiners  in  dialectics, 
who  bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  overweening 
sophists,  than  to  real  sages.  We  must  not  be  so  far 
lost  to  all  power  of  distinguishing,  as  to  confound,  in 
one  common  mass,  the  philosophy  of  a  Bacon,  a 
Newton,  a  Boyle,  and  a  Nieuwentyt,  with  the  inco- 
herent views  and  rhetorical  rants  of  a  Bolingbroke, 
or  the  flimsy  sophistry  of  a  Voltaire;  and  though 
candor  must  acknowlege,  that  some  men  of  true 
learning  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  infide- 
lity, and  charity  must  weep  to  see  a  Hume  and  a 
d'Alembert  joining  a  set  of  men  who  are  unworthy 
of  tlieir  society,  and  covering  a  dark  and  uncomfort- 
able system  with  the  lustre  of  their  superior  talents, 
yet  equity  itself  may  safely  affirm,  that  neither  their 
science  nor  their  genius  are  the  causes  of  their  scep- 
ticism. 

But  if  the  progress  of  science  and  free  inqniry 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  destroy  the  foundations 
of  popery,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  popish 
countries,  the  progress  of  religious  reform  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  science  ?  and  how  can 
we  account  for  the  ground  which  popery  (if  the 
apprehensions  of  the  author  of  the  Confessional  are 
well  founded)  gains  even  in  England? 

Before  I  answer  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  may 
be  proper  to  consider  the  matter  of  fact,  and  to  esa- 
Jnine,  for  a  moment,  the  state  of  science  and  philoso- 
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phy  In  popish  countries  :  this  examination,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  will  confirm  the  theory  I  have  laid  down 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  philosophical  improve- 
ment upon  true  religion.  Let  us  then  turn  our  view 
first  to  one  of  the  most  considerable  countries  in 
£urope,  I  mean  Germany  ;  and  here  we  shall  be 
struck  with  this  undoubted  fact,  that  it  is  in  the 
Protestant  part  of  this  vast  region  only,  that  the  im- 
provements of  science  and  philosophy  appear,  while 
the  barbarism  of  the  fifteenth  century  reigns,  as  yet, 
in  those  districts  of  the  empire  which  profess  the 
Romish  religion.  The  celebrated  M.  d'Alembei-t,  in 
his  treatise,  entitled,  '  do  I'Abus  de  la  Critique  en 
'  Matiere  de  Religion,'  makes  the  following  remark- 
able observation  on  this  head:  "  We  must  acknow- 
"  lege,  though  with  sorrow,  the  present  superiority  of 
"  the  Protestant  universities  in  Germany  over  those 
"  of  the  Romish  persuasion.  This  superiority  is  so 
"  striking,  that  foreigners  who  travel  through  the 
"  empire,  and  pass  from  a  Romish  college  to  a  Pro- 
"  testant  university,  even  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
"  are  induced  to  think  that  they  have  ridden,  in  an 
"  hour,  four  hundred  leagues,  or  lived,  in  that  short 
"'space  of  time,  four  hundred  years;  that  they  have 
'  passed  from  Salamanca  to  Cambridge,  or  from  the 
J**  times  of  Scotus  to  those  of  Newton."  Will  it  be 
t  believed    (says    the    same  author),   "  in  succeeding 

*  ages,  that,  in  the  year  1750,  a  book  was  published 

*  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe   (Vienna) 

*  with  the  following  title :  '  Systema  Aristotelicum 
*  deFormis  substantialibus  et  Accidentibus  absolutis, 

'The  Aristotelian  System  concerning  substantial 
'  Forms  and  absolute  Accidents  ?'  Will  it  not  rather 

*  be  supposed,  that  this  date  is  an  error  of  the  press, 

*  and  that  1350  is  the  tnie  reading?  "  See  D'AIem- 
1  bert'g  Melanges  de  Literature,  d'Histoire,  et  de 
I  Philosophic,  vol.  iv.  p.  376. — This  fact  seems  evi- 
j  dently  to  shew  the  connexion  that  subsists  between 
f  improvements  in  science,  and  the  free  spirit  of  the 
L  jfefonned  religion.    The  state  of  letters  and  philoso- 
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phy  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  canon-law,  monkish 
literature,  and  scholastic  metaphysics,  have  reigned 
during  such  a  ]ong  course  of  ages,  exhibits  the  same 
gloomy  spectacle.  Some  rays  of  philosophical  light 
are  now  breaking  tlirough  the  cloud  in  Italy;  Bos- 
covich,  and  some  geniuses  of  the  same  stamp,  have 
dared  to  hold  up  the  lamp  of  science,  without  feeling 
the  rigor  of  the  Inquisition,  or  meeting  with  the  fate 
of  Galileo.  If  this  dawning  revolution  be  brought  to 
any  degree  of  perfection,  it  may,  in  due  time,  produce 
effects  that  at  present  we  have  little  hope  of. 

France,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  country  which  the 
author  of  the  Confessional  has  principally  in  view, 
when  he  speaks  of  a  considerable  progress  in  philo- 
sophy in  popish  states,  that  has  not  been  attended 
with  a  proportionable  influence  on  the  reformation 
of  religion.  He  even  imagines  that,  '  if  an  account 
'  were  to  be  taken,  the  balance,  in  point  of  conver- 
'  sions,  in  this  most  improved  of  the  popish  countries, 
'  would  be  gi'eatly  against  the  reformed  religion.' 
The  reader  will  perceive,  that  I  might  grant  this, 
without  giving  up  any  thing  that  I  maintained  in  the 
note  which  this  judicious  author  censures.  I  shall, 
however,  examine  this  notion,  that  we  may  see  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  adopted  without  restriction  ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  appear,  that  the  improvements  in 
philosophy  have  had  more  influence  on  the  spirit  of 
religion  in  France  than  this  author  is  willing  to 
allow. 

And  here  I  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter,  either  for  him  or  for  me,  to  calculate 
the  number  of  conversions  that  are  made,  on  both 
sides,  by  priests  armed  with  tlie  secular  power,  and 
Protestant  ministers,  discouraged  by  the  frowns  of 
government,  and  the  terrors  of  persecution.  If  we 
judge  of  this  matter  by  the  external  face  of  things, 
the  calculation  may,  indeed,  be  favorable  to  his 
hypothesis,  since  the  apostate  Protestant  comes 
forth  to  view,  and  is  publicly  enrolled  in  the  regis- 
ters of  the  church,  while  the  converted  Papist  i§ 
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oblig'ed  to  conceal  his  profession,  and  to  approach  the 
truth,  like  Nicodemus,  secretly  and  by  night.  This 
evident  diversity  of  circumstances,  in  the  respective 
proselytes,  shews  that  we  are  not  to  form  our  judge- 
ment by  external  appearances,  and  renders  it  but 
equitable  to  presume,  that  the  progress  of  knowlege 
may  have  produced  many  examples  of  the  progress 
of  reformation,  which  do  not  strike  the  eye  of  the 
public.  Is  it  not,  in  effect,  to  he  presumed,  that  if 
either  a  toleration,  or  even  an  indulgent  connivance, 
were  granted  to  French  Protestants,  many  would 
appear  friends  of  the  Reformation,  who,  at  present, 
have  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  become 
martyrs,  or  confessors,  in  its  cause  ?  History  informs 
us  of  the  rapid  progress  which  the  Reformation  made 
in  France  in  former  times,  when  a  legal  toleration 
was  granted  to  its  friends.  When  this  toleration  was 
withdrawn,  an  immense  number  of  Protestants  aban- 
doned their  country,  their  relations,  and  their  for- 
tunes, for  the  sake  of  their  rehgion.  But  when  that 
abominable  system  of  tyranny  was  set  up,  which 
would  neither  permit  the  Protestants  to  profess  their 
religion  at  home,  nor  to  seek  for  the  enjoyment  of 
religious  liberty  abroad,  and  when  they  were  thus 
reduced  to  the  sad  alternative  of  dissimulation  or 
martyrdom,  the  courage  of  many  failed,  though 
■  their  persuasion  remained  the  same.  In  the  South  of 
France  many  continued,  and  still  continue,  their 
profession,  even  in  the  face  of  those  booted  apostles, 
who  are  sent,  from  time  to  time,  to  dragoon  them 
into  popery.  In  other  places  (particularly  in  tlie 
metropolis,  where  the  empire  of  the  mode,  the  alhire- 
ments  of  court  favor,  the  dread  of  persecution,  unite 
their  influence  in  favor  of  popery,)  the  public  pro- 
fession of  protestantism  lies  under  heavy  discou- 
ragements, and  would  require  a  zeal  that  rises  to 
heroism, — a  thing  too  rare  in  modern  times !  In  a 
word,  a  religion,  hke  popery,  which  forms  the  main 
spring  in  the  political  machine,  which  is  doubly 
armed  with  allurements  and  terrors,  must  damp  the 
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fortitude  of  tlie  feeble  friend  to  truth,  and  attract  the 
external  respect  even  of  libertines,  free-thinkers,  and 
sceptics. 

In  the  second  place,  if  it  should  be  alleged,  that 
men  eminent  for  learning  and  genius  have  adhered 
aeriouily  to  the  profession  of  popery,  the  fact  cannot 
be  denied.  But  what  does  it  prove  ?  It  proves  only 
that,  in  such  persons,  there  are  circumstances  that 
counteract  the  natural  influence  of  learning  and 
science.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  influence  of 
learning  and  philosophy  will  always  obtain  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  attachment  to  a  superstitious 
ehurch,  that  is  riveted  by  the  early  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation, by  impressions  formed  by  the  examples  pf 
respectable  persons  wlio  have  professed  and  defended 
the  doctrine  of  that  church,  by  a  habit  of  veneration 
for  authority,  and  by  numberless  associations  of  ideas, 
whose  combined  influence  gives  a  wonderful  bias  to 
the  mind,  and  renders  the  impartial  pursuit  of  truth 
extremely  difllcult.  Thus  knowlege  is  acquired  with 
an  express  design  to  strengthen  previous  impressions 
and  prejudices.  Thus  many  make  considerable  im- 
provements in  science,  who  have  never  once  ventured 
to  review  their  religious  principles,  or  to  examine  tlie 
authority  on  which  they  have  been  taken  up. 

Others  observe  egregious  abuses  in  the  Romish 
church,  and  are  satisfied  with  rejecting  them  in  secret, 
without  thinking  them  sufficient  to  justify  a  separa- 
tion. This  class  is  extremely  numerous ;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  improvements  in  science  have 
had  no  effect  upon  their  religious  sentiments.  They 
are  neither  thorough  Papists  nor  entire  Protestaijta ; 
but  they  are  manifestly  verging  toward  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  class  is  another  set  of  men, 
whose  case  is  singular  and  worthy  of  attention.  Even 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church,  they  have  tolera- 
bly just  notions  of  the  sublime  simplicity  and  genuine 
beauty  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but,  either  from 
false  reasonings  upon  human  nature,  or  an  obserra- 
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tioD  of  the  powerful  impressions  that  authority  makes 
upon  the  credulity,  and  a  pompous  ritual  upon  the  senses 
of  the  multitude,  imagine  thatChristianity.in  its  native 
form,  is  too  pure  and  elevated  for  vulgar  souls,  and 
therefore  countenance  and  maintain  the  absurdities  of 
popery,  from  a  notion  of  theii-  utility.  Those  who 
conversed  intimately  with  the  sublime  Fenelon,  arch- 
hishop  of  Cambray,  have  declared,  that  such  was  the 
nature  of  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  public 
religion  of  his  country.    . 

To  all  this  I  may  add,  that  a  notion  of  the 
necessity  of  a  visible  universal  church,  and  of  a  visi- 
ble centre  or  bond  of  union,  has  led  many  to  adhere 
to  the  papacy  (considered  in  this  light),  wlio  look 
upon  some  of  the  principal  and  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church  as  erroneous  and  extravagant. 
Such  is  the  case  of  the  learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Cou- 
rayer,  whose  unshaken  fortitude  in  declaring  his 
sentiments  obliged  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England; 
and  who,  notwithstanding  his  persuasion  of  the  ab- 
surdities which  abound  in  the  cliurch  of  Rome,  has 
never  totally  sepai-ated  himself  from  its  commu- 
nion ;  and  such  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  many 
men  of  learning  and  piety  in  that  church.  Thus  it 
happens,  that  particular  and  accidental  circumstances 
counteract,  in  favor  of  popery,  the  natural  effects  of 
improvements  in  learning  and  philosophy,  which  have 
their  full  and  proper  influence  in  Protestant  countries, 
where  any  thing  that  resembles  these  circumstances 
is  directly  in  favor  of  the  reformed  religion. 

But  I  beg  that  it  may  he  attentively  observed,  in 
the  third  place,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  par- 
ticular and  accidental  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  among  men  of  knowlege  and  letters, 
its  spirit  has,  in  fact,  gained  more  ground  than  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  Confessional  seems  to  ima- 
^ne.  I  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  every  branch 
of  superstition  that  is  retrenched  from  popery,  as  well 
as  every  portion  of  authority  that  is  taken  from  its 
pontiff,  is  a  real  gain  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation ; 
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and,  though  it  does  not  render  that  cause  absolutely 
triumphant,  yet  prepares  the  way  for  its  progress 
and  advancement.  Now  (in  this  point  of  view),  I 
am  persuaded  it  will  appear  that,  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  past,  the  Reformation,  or  at  least  its  spirit,  has 
rather  gained  than  lost  ground  in  Roman-catholic 
states.  In  several  countries,  and  more  particularly 
in  France,  many  of  the  gross  abuses  of  popery  have 
been  corrected.  We  have  seen  the  saintly  legend, 
in  many  places,  deprived  of  its  fairest  honours.  We 
have  seen  a  mortal  blow  given  in  France  to  the  ab- 
solute power  of  the  pope.  What  is  still  more  sur- 
prising, we  have  seen,  even  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  display  of  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  pretended 
infallible  ruler  of  the  church.  We  have  seen  the 
very  order,  that  has  been  always  considered  as  the 
chief  support  of  the  papacy,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  whose  institute  is 
an  inviolable  obligation  to  extend,  beyond  all  limits, 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  pontiffs ;  we  have  seen, 
I  say,  that  order  suppressed,  banished,  covered  with 
deserved  infamy,  in  three  powerful  kingdoms  ^  ;  and 
we  see,  at  this  moment,  their  credit  declining  in 
other  Roman-catholic  states.  We  see,  in  several 
popish  countries,  and  more  especially  in  France,  the 
Scriptures  more  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
than  in  former  times.  We  have  seen  the  senate  of 
Venice,  not  many  months  ago,  suppressing,  by  an 
express  edict  '■",  the  officers  of  the  inquisition  in  all 
the  small  towns,  reducing  their  power  to  a  shadow 
in  the  larger  cities,  extending  the  liberty  of  the 
press ;  and  all  tliis  in  a  steady  ojiposition  to  the 
repeated  remonstrances  of  the  court  of  Rome.  These, 
and  many  other  facts  that  might  be  collected  here, 
facts  of  a  recent  date,  shew  that  the  essential  spirit 
of  popery,  which  is  a  spirit  of  unlimited  despotism 
in  the  pretended  head  of  the  church,  and  a  spirit  of 
blind  submission  and  superstition  in  its  members,  is 

•*  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

■^  This  edict  was  issued  in  the  month  of  February,  1767> 
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rather  losing  than  gaining  ground,    even  in  tliOse 
countries  that  still  profess  the  religion  of  Rome. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  would  seem,  indeed,  very 
strange,  that  poi>ery,  which  is  losing  ground  at  home, 
should  be  gaining  it  abroad,  and  acquiring  new 
strength,  as  some  imagine,  even  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries. This,  at  first  sight,  must  appear  a  paradox  of 
the  most  enormous  size ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  continue  to  appear  such,  u|ion  the  closest 
examination. — While  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  pojiery" 
are  actually  declining  on  the  continent,  I  would 
fondly  hope,  that  the  apprehensions  of  some  worthy 
persons,  with  respect  to  its  progress  in  England,  are 
without  foundation.  To  account  for  the  growth  of 
popery  in  an  age  of  light,  would  be  incumbent  upon 
me,  if  the  /act  were  true.  Until  this  fact  be  proved, 
I  may  be  excused  from  undertaking  such  a  task. 
The  famous  story  of  the  golden  tooth,  that  em- 
ployed the  laborious  researches  of  physicians,  chemists, 
and  philosophers,  stands  upon  record,  as  a  warning 
to  those  who  are  over-hasty  to  account  for  a  thing 
which  has  no  existence.  My  distance  from  England, 
during  many  years  past,  renders  me,  indeed,  less 
capable  of  judging  of  the  state  of  popery,  than  those 
who  are  upon  the  spot:  I  shall  therefore  confine  my- 
self to  a  few  reflexions  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

When  it  is  said  that  popery  gains  ground  in  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  two  following  things  must  be  meant 
by  this  expression  :  either  that  the  spirit  of  the 
established,  and  other  reformed  churches,  is  leaning 
that  way;  or  that  a  number  of  individuals  are  made 
proaelytes,  by  the  seduction  of  popish  emissaries,  to 
the  Romish  communion.  With  respect  to  the  esta- 
blished church,  I  think  that  a  candid  and  accurate 
observer  must  vindicate  it  from  the  charge  of  a  spirit 
of  approximation  to  Rome.  We  do  not  live  in  the 
days  of  a  Laud ;  nor  do  his  successors  seem  to  have 
imbibed  his  spirit.  I  do  not  hear  that  the  claims  of 
church'power  are  carried  high  in  the  present  times, 
or  that  a  spirit  of  intolerance  characterises  the  epi- 
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scopal  hierarchy  ;  and  though  it  may  be  wished,  that 
the  case  of  subscription  might  be  made  easier  to 
good  and  learned  men,  whose  scruples  deserve  indul- 
gence, and  be  better  accommodated  to  what  is 
known  to  be  the  reigning  theology  among  the  episco- 
pal clergy,  yet  it  is  straining  matters  too  far  to  allege 
the  demand  of  subscription  as  a  proof  that,  the 
established  church  is  verging  toward  popery.  As  to 
the  Protestant  dissenting  churches  in  England  and 
Ireland,  they  stand  so  avowedly  clear  of  all  imputa- 
tions of  this  nature,  that  it  is  utterly  unnecessary  to 
vindicate  them  on  this  head.  If  any  thing  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  apprehended  from  any  quarter  within 
the  pale  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  from  the  quarter 
of  fanaticism,  which,  by  discrediting  free  inquiry, 
crying  down  human  learning,  and  encouraging  those 
pretended  illuminations  and  impulses  which  give 
imagination  an  undue  ascendency  in  religion,  lays 
weak  minds  open  to  the  seductions  of  a  church,  which 
has  always  made  its  conquests  by  wild  visions  and 
false  miracles,  addressed  to  the  passions  and  fancies 
of  men.  Cry  down  reason,  preach  up  implicit  faith, 
extinguish  the  lamp  of  free  inquiry,  make  inward 
experience  the  test  of  truth ;  and  then  the  main 
barriers  against  popery  will  be  removed.  Persons  who 
follow  this  method  possibly  Hjfly  continue  Protestants; 
but  there  is  no  security  against  their  becoming  Pa- 
pists, if  the  occasion  is  presented.  Were  they  placed 
in  a  scene  where  artful  priests  and  enthusiastic  monks 
could  play  their  engines  of  conversion,  their  Pro- 
testant faith  would  be  very  likely  to  fail. 

If  by  tlie  supposed  growth  of  popery  be  meant, 
the  success  of  the  Komish  emissaries  in  making  pros- 
elytes to  their  communion,  here  again  the  question 
turns  upon  a  matter  of  fact,  upon  whicli  I  cannot 
venture  to  pronounce.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Romish  hierarchy  carries  on  its  operations  under  the 
shade  of  an  indulgent  connivance ;  and  it  is  to  he 
feared  that  its  members  are  '  wiser  (i.  e.  more  artful 
*  and  zealous)  in  their  generation  than_^the  children 
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*  of  light.'  The  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
religion  inspires,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  indolent  se- 
curity into  the  heaitsof  its  friends.  Ease  and  negli- 
gence are  the  fruits  of  prosperity;  and  this  maxini 
extends  even  to  religion.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
victorious  general  sleep  upon  his  laurels,  and  thus  give 
advantage  to  an  enemy,  whom  adversity  renders 
vigilant.  All  good  and  true  Protestants  will  heartily 
wish  that  this  were  otherwise.  They  will  he  sin- 
cerely afflicted  at  any  decline  that  may  happen  in  the 
zeal  and  vigilance  that  ought  ever  to  be  employed 
against  popery  and  its  emissaries,  since  they  can 
never  cease  to  consider  it  as  a  system  of-  wretched 
superstition  and  political  despotism,  and  must  par- 
ticularly look:  upon  popery  in  the  British  isles  as 
pregnant  with  the  principles  of  disaffection  and  re- 
bellion, and  as  at  invariable  enmity  with  our  religious 
liberty  and  our  happy  civil  constitution.  But  stiU 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  it  makes  very  little 
progress,  notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  that 
have  been  entertained  on  this  subject.  The  insidious 
publications  of  a  Taafe  and  a  Philips,  who  abuse 
the  terms  of  charity,  philanthropy,  and  humanity, 
in  their  flimsy  apologies  for  a  church  whose  lender 
mercies  are  known  to  be  cruel,  have  alarmed  many 
well-meaning'  persons.  But  it  is  much  more  wise,  as 
well  as  noble,  to  be  vigilant  and  steady  against  the 
enemy,  than  to  take  the  alarm  at  the  smallest  of  his 
motions,  and  to  fall  into  a  panic,  as  if  we  were 
conscious  of  our  weakness.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I 
return  to  my  first  principle,  and  am  still  persuaded, 
that  the  Protestant  church,  and  its  prevaiUng  spirit, 
are,  at  this  present  time,  as  averse  to  popery,  as 
they  were  at  any  period  since  the  Reformation,  and 
that  the  thriving  state  of  learning  and  philosophy  is 
adapted  to  confirm  them  in  this  well-founded  aver- 
sion. Should  it  even  be  granted  that  proselytes  to 
popery  have  been  made,  among  the  ignorant  and 
unwary,  hy  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  this  would  by 
no  means  invalidate  what  1  here  uiaiatain,  though  it 
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may  justly  be  considered  as  a  powerful  incentive  to 
the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  rulers  temporal  and  spiritual, 
of  the  pastors  and  people  of  the  reformed  churches, 
against  the  encroachments  of  Rome. 

The  author  of  the  Confessional  complains,  and 
perhaps  justly,  of  the  bold  and  public  appearance 
which  popery  has  of  late  made  in  England.  "  The 
.  "  papists  {says  he)  strengthened  and  animated  by  an 
*'  influx  of  Jesuits,  expelled  even  from  popish  coun- 
"  tries  for  crimes  and  practices  of  the  worst  com- 
"  plexion,  open  public  mass-houses,  and  affront  the 
"  laws  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  in  other  respects, 
"  not  without  insulting  some  of  those  who  endeavour 
"  to  check  their  insolence.  And  we  are  told,  with 
"  the  utmost  coolness  and  composure,  that  popish 
"  bishops  go  about  here,  and  exercise  every  part  of 
"  their  function,  without  offence,  and  without  obser- 
"  vation."  This  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  that  the 
friends  of  reformation  and  religious  liberty  cannot 
behold  without  offence  :  I  say,  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty  j  because  the  maintenance  of  all  liberty,  both 
civil  and  religious,  depends  on  circumscribing  popery 
within  proper  bounds,  since  it  is  not  a  system  of  in- 
nocent sffficulative  opinions,  but  a  yoke  of  despotism, 
an  enormous  mixture  of  princely  and  priestly  tyranny, 
designed  to  enslave  the  consciences  of  mankind,  and 
to  destroy  their  most  sacred  and  invaluable  rights. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  1  do  not  think  we  can,  from 
this  public  appearance  of  popery,  rationally  conclude 
that  it  gains  ground,  much  less  (as  the  author  of  the 
Confessional  suggests),  '  that  the  two  hierarchies 
'  (i.  e.  the  episcopal  and   the  popish)  are  growing 

*  daily  more  and  more  into  a  resemblance  of  each 

*  other.'  The  natural  reason  of  this  bold  appearance 
of  popery  is  the  spirit  of  toleration,  that  has  been 
carried  to  a  great  height,  and  has  rendered  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  against  papists,  in  recent  times, 
less  rigorous  and  severe. 

How  it  may  be  proper  to  act  with  regard  to  the 
growing  insolence  of  popery,  is  a  matter  that  must 
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be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  clemency  of  government. 
Rigor  against  any  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  re- 
Hgion,  gives  pain  to  a  candid  and  generous  mind ; 
and  it  is  certainly  more  eligible  to  extend  too  far, 
than  to  circumscribe  too  narrowly,  the  bounds  of 
forbearance  and  indulgent  charity. 

If  the  dangerous  tendency  of  popery,  considered 
as  a  pernicious  system  of  policy,  should  be  pleaded 
as  a  sufficient  reason  to  except  it  from  the  indulgence 
due  to  merely  speculative  systems  of  theology; — if 
the  voice  of  history  should  be  appealed  to,  as  declar- 
ing the  assassinations,  rebellions,  conspiracies,  the 
horrid  scenes  of  carnage  and  desolation,  that  popery 
has  produced ; — if  standing  principles  and  maxims 
of  the  Romish  church  should  be  quoted,  which  au- 
thorise these  enormities ; — if  it  should  be  alleged, 
finally,  that  popery  is  much  more  malignant  and 
dangerous  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  Protest- 
ant country  ; — I  acknowlege  that  all  these  pleas 
against  it  are  well-founded,  and  plead  for  modifica' 
tions  to  the  connivance  which  the  clemency  of  go- 
vernment may  think  proper  to  grant  to  that  un- 
friendly system  of  religion.  All  I  wish  is,  that 
mercy  and  humanity  may  ever  accompany  the  exe- 
cution of  justice,  and  that  nothing  like  merely  re- 
ligious persecution  may  stain  the  British  annals ; 
and  all  I  maintain  with  respect  to  the  chief  point 
under  consideration  is,  that  the  public  appearance  of 
popery,  which  is  justly  complained  of,  is  no  certain 
proof  of  its  growth,  but  rather  shews  its  indiscretion 
than  its  strength,  and  the  declining  vigor  of  our 
zeal  than  the  growing  influence  of  its  maxims. 
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A  circumstantial  and  exact  Account  of  tlie  Correspondence 
that  was  carried  on,  in  the  years  1717  and  1718,  between 
Dr.  WilliaiQ  Wake,  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  and  certain 
Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  relative  to  a  Project  of 
Union  between  the  Eoglish  and  GalHcan  ChurcheG. 

MagiB  arnica  Veritas. 

When  the  famous  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux, 
laid  an  insidious  snare  for  unthinking  Protestants, 
in  his  artful  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Wake  unmasked 
this  deceiver ;  and  the  writings  he  published  on  this 
occasion  gave  him  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
victorious  champions  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Should 
any  person,  who  had  perused  these  writings,  be  in- 
formed, that  this  'pretended  champion  of  the  Pro- 
'  testant  religion  had  set  on  foot  a  project  of  union 
'  with  a  popish  church,  with  concessions  in  favor  of 
'  the  grossest  superstition  and  idolatry  %'  he  would 
be  apt  to  stare ;  at  least,  he  would  require  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  for  a  fact,  in  all  appear- 
ance so  contradictory  and  unaccountable.  This  ac- 
cusation has,  nevertheless,  been  brought  against  the 
eminent  prelate,  by  the  ingenious  and  intrepid  author 
of  the  Confessional ;  and  it  is  founded  upon  an  ex- 
traordinary passage  in  Dr.  fllosheim's  Ecclesiastical 
History  ;  where  we  are  told,  that  Dr.  Wake  '  formed 
'  a  project  of  peace  and  union  between  the  English 
'  and  Gallican  churches,  founded  upon  this  condition, 
'  that  each  of  the  two  communities  should  retain  the 
'  greatest  part  of  their  respective  and  peculiar  doc- 

■  See  the  CoDfesBiona),  2d  edition,  Pref.  p,  Ixxvi, 
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'  trines ''.'    This  passage,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  too 
uncharitably  interpreted  by  the  author  already  men- 

*  Dr.  MoHhcim  had  certainly  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  thb 
correspoadeQce ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  mis-led  by  the 
account  of  it,  which  Kiorning  has  given  in  his  dissertation 
De  Consecrationibiis  EpiBcoporum  Anglorum,  pubhshed  at 
Helmstadt  in  1739;  which  account,  notwithstanding  the  means 
of  information  ila  author  seemed  to  have  by  his  journey  lo  Eng- 
land, and  his  conversatians  with  Dr.  Courayer,  is  full  of  mis- 
takes. TJius  Kiorning  tells  ua,  that  Dr.  Wake  submitted  to 
thejndgeraent  of  the  Itomish  doctors,  his  correspondents,  the 
conditions  of  peace  bettveen  the  two  churches,  which  fie  had 
drawn  up; — that  he  sent  a  learned  man  (Dr.  Wilkin  s,  his  chap- 
lain) to  Paris,  to  forward  and  complete,  if  possible,  the  pro- 
jected union ; — that,  in  a  certain  assembly  holden  at  Paris,  the 
difficulties  of  promoting  this  union  without  the  pope's  concur- 
rence vere  insisted  upon  by  sonte  men  of  high  rank,  who  seemed 
inclined  to  the  union,  and  that  these  difficulties  put  an  end  to  the 
conferences ; — that,  however,  two  French  divines  (whom  he 
supposes  to  be  Du-Pin  and  Girardin)  were  sent  to  England  to 
propose  new  terras.  It  now  happens  unluckily  for  iSlr.  Kioming's 
reputation  as  an  historian,  that  not  one  syllable  of  all  this 
is  true,  as  will  appear  sufficiently  to  the  reader,  who  peruses 
and  tl        ■  


I 


ivith  attention  the  account  and  the  pieces  which  I  here  lay 
before  the  public. — But  one  of  the  most  egregious  errors  in  the 
account  given  by  Kiorning,  is  at  page  61  of  his  Dissertation, 
where  he  says,  that  archbishop  Wake  was  so  much  elated  with 
the  prospect  of  success  in  the  scheme  of  an  accomraodatien, 
that  he  acquainted  the  divines  of  Geneva  with  it  in  1719,  and 
plainly  intimated  to  them,  that  he  thought  it  an  easier  thing 
than  reconciling  the  Protestants  with  each  other. — Let  us  now 
eee  where  Kiorning  received  this  information. — Why,  truly, 
it  was  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Wake  to  Professor  Turretin  of  Ge- 
neva, in  which  there  is  not  one  syllable  relative  to  a  scheme  of 
anion  between  the  English  and  Gallican  churches;  and  yet 
Kiorninc;  quotes  a  passage  in  this  letter  as  the  only  authority 
he  has  ior  this  affirmation.  The  case  was  this :  Dr.  Wake,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  letter  to  Turretin,  speaks  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Hungarian  and  Piedmontese  churches,  which  he  had 
BUCcessfuUyendeavoured  to  alleviate,  by  engaging  George  I.  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf;  and  then  proceeds  to  express  his 
desire  of  healing  the  dlfFerenccs  that  disturbed  the  union  of  the 
Protestant  churches  abroad.  '  Interim  (says  he)  dum  hsc  (i.  e. 
'  the  endeavours  to  relieve  the  Hungarian  and  Piedmontese 
'  churches)  feUciter  peraguutur,  ignoscite,  Pratres  Dilcct' 
'  li  majoris  quidem  laboris  atque  ditficultatis,  sed  long^  n 
<  omnibus  commodi  inceptum  vobis  proponom ;  unionem  niii 
'  &c.'  Ptofesior  Turretin,  in  his  work  entitled,  Ni&es  Testinm, 
printed  only  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Wake's  letter,  beginning 
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tioned,  would  furnish,  without  doubt,  juet  matter  of  ■ 
censure,  were  it  founded  in  truth.  I  was  both  sur- 
prised and  perplexed  while  I  was  translating  it.  I 
could  not  immediately  procure  jiroper  information 
with  respect  to  the  fact,  nor  could  I  examine  Mos- 
heim's  proofs  of  this  strange  assertion,  because  he 
alleged  none.  Destitute  of  materials,  either  to  in- 
validate or  confirm  the  fact,  I  made  a  slight  mention, 
in  a  short  note,  of  a  correspondence  which  had  been 
carried  on  between  archbishop  Wake  and  Dr.  Du-Pin, 
with  the  particulars  of  which  I  was  not  acquainted  ; 
and,  in  this  my  ignorance,  only  made  a  general  ob- 
servation, drawn  from  Dr.  Wake's  known  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  which  was  designed,  not  to 
confirm  that  assertion,  but  rather  to  insinuate  my 
disbelief  of  it.  It  never  could  come  into  my  head, 
that  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  would 
have  been  safe  in  archbishop  Wake's  hands,  had  I 
given  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  to  Dr.  Mosheim's 
assertion,  or  even  suspected  that  this  eminent  pre- 
late was  inclined  to  form  an  union  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Galilean  churches,  '  founded  on  this  con- 
'  dition,  that  each  of  the  two  communities  should 
'  retain  the  greatest  part  of  their  respective  and  pe- 
•  culiar  doctrines.' 

If  the  author  of  the  Confessional  had  given  a  little 
more  attention  to  this,  he  could  not  have  represented 
me,  as  confirming  the  fact  alleged  by  Mosheim, 
much  less  as  giving  it  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 

with  the  words,  '  Interim,  &c.'  and  Kiorning,  not  having  seen 
the  preceding  part  of  this  letter,  which  relates  to  the  Hungarian 
and  Piedmontese  churches,  and  with  which  these  words  are 
connected,  took  it  into  his  head  that  these  words  were  relative 
to  the  scheme  of  union  between  the  English  and  Gallican 
churches.  Nor  did  he  only  take  this  into  his  head  by  way  of 
conjecture,  but  he  affirms,  fery  sturdily  and  positively,  that  the 
words  have  thig  signification :  '  Hebc  verba  (says  he)  tnngunt 
'  pacis  cum  Gallis  iiistaurandse  negotium,  quod  ex\  temporum 
'  rationibus  manifestum  est.'  To  shew  him,  however,  that  he 
grouly  errs,  I  have  published  among  the  annexed  pieces 
^o.  XX,)  the  whole  letter  of  archbishop  Wake  to  Turretin. 
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sanction  of  my  approbation.  I  did  not  confirm  the 
fact ;  for  I  only  said  there  was  a  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  without  speaking  a  syllable  of  the  un- 
pleasing  condition  that  forms  the  charge  against  Dr. 
Wake.  I  shall  not  enter  here  into  a  debate  about 
the  grammatical  imjwrt  of  my  expressions,  as  I  have 
something  more  interesting  to  present  to  the  reader, 
who  is  curious  of  information  about  archbishop 
Wake's  real  conduct  in  relation  to  the  correspondence 
already  mentioned.  I  have  been  favored  with  au- 
thentic copies  of  the  letters  which  passed  in  this  cor- 
respondence, which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Beauvoir  of  Canterbury,  the  worthy  son  of  the 
clergyman  who  was  chaplain  to  lord  Stair  in  the  year 
1717,  and  also  with  others,  from  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  left  by  Dr.  Walte  to  the  U-  , 
brary  of  Christ-Church  College  in  Oxford.  It  is 
from  these  letters  that  I  have  drawn  the  following 
account,  at  the  end  of  whicti  copies  of  them  are 
printed,  to  serve  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  rela- 
tion, which  I  publish  with  a  disinterested  regard  to 
truth.  This  impartiality  may  be,  in  some  measure, 
expected  from  my  situation  in  life,  which  has  placed 
me  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes  of  religious  and  ec- 
clesiastical contention  in  England,  and  cut  me  off 
from  those  personal  connexions,  that  nourish  the 
prejudices  of  a  party  spirit,  more  than  many  are 
aware  of;  but  it  would  he  still  more  expected  from 
my  principles,  were  they  known. 

From  this  narrative,  con6rraed  by  authentic  pa- 
pers, it  will  appear  with  the  utmost  evidence, 

Jst,  That  archbishop  Wake  was  not  the  Jirst 
mover  in  this  correspondence,  nor  the  person  who 
formed  the  project  of  union  between  the  English 
and  Gallican  churches. 

2dly,  That  he  never  made  any  concessions,  nor 
offered  to  give  up,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  any  one 
point  of  the  established  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  order  to  promote  this  union. 

3dly,  That  any  desires  of  union  with  the  churdi 
VOL.  VI.  K 
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of  Rome,  expressed  in  the  archbishop's  letters,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hopes  (well  founded,  or  illusory,  is 
not  xny  business  to  examine  here)  that  he  at  first 
entertained  of  a  considerable  reformation  in  that 
church,  and  from  an  expectation  that  its  most  absurd 
doctrines  would  fail  to  the  ground,  if  they  could  once 
be  deprived  of  their  great  support,  the  papal  au- 
thority ; — the  destruction  of  which  authority  was  the 
very  basis  of  this  correspondence. 

It  will  farther  appear,  that  Dr.  Wake  considered 
union  in  external  worship,  as  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  healing  the  uncharitable  dissensions  that  are  often 
occasioned  by  a  variety  of  sentiments  in  point  of 
doctrine,  in  which  a  perfect  uniformity  is  not  to  be 
expected.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  principle, 
when  it  is  not  carried  too  far ;  and  whether  or  no  it 
was  carried  too  far  by  this  eminent  prelate,  the  can- 
did reader  is  left  to  judge  from  the  following  relation. 
In  the  month  of  November,  1717,  archbishop 
Wake  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  chaplain  to 
the  earl  of  Stair,  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  in  which 
his  grace  acknowleges  the  receipt  of  several  obhging 
letters  from  Mr.  Beauvoir.  This  is  manifestly  the 
first  letter  which  the  prelate  wrote  to  that  gentleman^ 
and  the  whole  contents  of  it  are  matters  of  a  literary 
■  nature  '^.    In  answer  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Beauvoir,  in 

•  TTie  perusal  of  this  letter  (which  the  reader  will  find  among 
the  pieces  here  Bubjoioed,  No.  I,)  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  bu- 
spicions  of  the  author  of  the  CoofeEsioDal,  who  seems  inclined 
to  believe,  that  archbishop  Wake  was  the  first  mover  in  the  pro- 
ject of  uniting  the  English  and  Gallican  churches.  This  author^ 
having  mentioned  Mr.  Beauvoir's  letter,  in  which  Du-Pin*s 
desire  of  this  union  is  communicated  to  the  archbishop,  aska  the 
following  question :  '  Can  an^  man  be  certain  that  Beauvoir 
'  mentioned  this  merely  out  of  his  own  head,  and  without  some 
'  previous  occasion  given,  in  the  archbishop's  letter  to  him,  for 
*  such  a  conversation  with  the  Sorbonne  doctors  i  '  I  ans*er  to 
this  question,  that  every  one  who  reads  the  archbishop's  letter 
of  the  28th  of  November,  to  which  this  letter  of  Mr.  Beau- 
voir is  an  answer,  may  he  veri/  certain  that  Dr.  Wake's  letter 
did  not  give  him  the  least  occasion  for  such  a  conversation,  but 
relalCB  entirely  to  the  fieaedictine  editioa  of  iSt.  ChryioitOm, 
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one  dated  the  eleventh  of  December,  1717,  O.  S. 
gives  the  archbishop  the  information  he  desired, 
about  the  method  of  subscribing  to  a  new  edition  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  press 
at  Paris,  and  then  mentions  his  having  dined  with 
Du-Pin,  and  three  other  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who  talked  as  if  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  was 
to  appeal  (In  the  affair  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus)  to  A 
future  general   council,    and    who    '  wished  for   aii 

*  union   with  the  church  of  England,  as  the  most 

*  effectual  means  to  unite  all  the  western  churches.' 
Mr.  Beauvoir  adds,  that  Dr.  Du-Pin  had  desired 
him  to  give  his  duty  to  the  archbishop ''-  Here  we 
see  the  first  hint,  the  very  first  overture  that  was 
made  relative  to  a  project  of  union  between  the 
English  and  Gallican  churches ;  and  this  hint  comes 
originally  from  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  is 
not  occasioned  by  any  thing  contained  in  preceding 
letters  from  archbishop  Wake  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  since 
the  one  only  letter,  which  Mr.  Beauvoir  had  hitherto 

Martenne's  Thesaurus  Anecdotoruro,  and  Morert's  Dictionary. 
'But,  says  our  author,  there  »  an  S;c.  in  this  copy  of  Mr. 
'  BeauToir'a  letter,  very  suspiciously  placed,  as  if  to  cover 
'something  improper  to  be  disclosed'*.  But  really  if  any 
thing  was  covered  here,  it  was  covered  from  the  archbishop  as  ■ 
well  as  from  the  public,  since  the  very  same  i^c.  that  we  see  ia 
the  printed  copy  of  Mr.  Beauvoir's  letter,  stands  in  the  original. 
Besides,  1  would  be  glad  to  know,  what  there  is  in  the  placing 
of  this  Sfc.  that  can  give  rise  to  suspicion?  The  passage  of 
Beauvoir's  letter  runs  thus:  'They  (the  Sorbonne  doctors) 
'  talked  as  if  the  whole  kingdom  was  to  appeal  to  the  future 
'  general  council,  &c.  They  wished  for  an  union  with  the 
'church  of  England,  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  unite  all 
'  the  Western  churches,'  It  is  palpably  evident,  that  the  S^e. 
here  has  not  the  least  relation  to  the  union  in  question,  and 
gives  no  sort  of  reason  to  suspect  any  thing  but  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content, which  the  insolent  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome 
had  excited  among  the  French  divines. 
*■  See  the  Letters  subjoined.  No.  II. 

*  The  other  reflexions  that  the  author  has  there  made  upon 
the  correspondence  between  archbishop  Wake  and  the  doctors 
of  Uie  Sorbonne,  ore  examined  in  the  following  note. 
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received  from  that  eminent  prelate,  was  entirely 
taken  up  in  inquiries  about  some  new  editions  of 
books  that  were  then  publishing  at  Paris. 

Upon  this  the  archbishop  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Beauvoir,  in  which  he  makes  honorable  mention  of 
Du-Pin  as  an  author  of  merit,  and  expresses  his 
desire  of  serving  him,  with  that  benevolent  polite- 
ness which  reigns  in  our  learned  prelate's  letters,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  striking  hne  in  his  amiable 
character '.      Dr.  Du-Pin  improved   this   favorable 

'  This  '  handsome  mention '  of  Dr.  Du-Pio,  made  by  the 
archbishop,  gives  new  subject  of  suspicion  to  the  author  of  the 
Confessional.  He  had  learned  the  fact  from  the  article  Wake, 
in  the  Biographia  BrJtannica ;  '  but,  says  he,  we  are  left  to 
'  gueHs  what  this  handsome  mention  was ; — had  the  biographer 
given  us  this  letter,  together  with  that  of  November  27,  they 
might  probably  (it  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  have  said 
possibly),  have  discovered  what  the  biographer  did  not  waat  we 
should  know,  namely,  the  share  Dr.  Wake  had  in  forming  the 
project  of  an  union  between  the  two  churches.'  This  is  guessing 
with  a  witness ; — and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  the  boldest  cal- 
culator of  probabilities  could  conclude  from  Dr.  Wake's  hand- 
same  mention  of  Dr.  Du-Pin,  that  the  former  had  a  skarr,  of  any 
tind,  iajbrming  the  project  of  union  now  under  consideration. 
For  the  ingenious  guesser  happens  to  be  quite  mistaken  in  his 
conjecture ;  and  1  hope  to  convince  him  of  this,  by  satisfying  his 
desire.  He  desires  the  letter  of  the  27lh  (or  rather  the  28tR)  of 
November ;  I  have  referred  to  it  in  the  preceding  note,  and  he 
may  read  it  at  the  end  of  this  account.  He  desires  the  letter  in 
which  handsome  mention  is  made  of  Du-Pin;  and  I  can  assure 
him,  that  in  that  letter  there  is  not  a  single  syllable  relative  to 
an  union.  The  passage  that  regards  Dr.  Du-Pin  is  aa  follows : 
'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  (says  Dr.  Wake,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
'  Beauvoir,  dated  January  %  1717-18.)  for  making  my  name 
'  known  to  Dr.  Du-Pin.     He  is  a  gentleman  by  whose  labors  I 

*  have  profited  these  many  years  ;  and  I  do  really  admire  how  it 
'  is  possible  for  one  man  to  publish  so  much,  and  yet  so  cor- 
'  rectly,  as  he  has  generally  done.  I  desire  my  respects  to  him; 
'  and  that,  if  tfiere  be  any  thing  here  whereby  I  may  be  service- 
'  able  to  him,  he  will  freely  command  me.'  Such  was  the 
archbishop's  handsome  mention  of  Du-Pin;  and  it  evidently 
shews  that,  till  then,  there  never  had  been  any  communication 
between  them.  Yet  these  are  alt  ihe  proofs  which  the  author  of 
the  Confessional  gives  of  the  probability  that  the  archbishop  was 
the  first  mover  in  this  aSair. 

But  '  his  grace  accepted  the  party,  a  formal  treaty  com- 

*  mences,  and  is  carried  on  in  a  correspondence  of  some  length,' 
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occasion  of  writing  to  the  archbishop  a  letter  of 
thanks,  dated  January  31,    (February  11,    N.  S.) 

says  the  author  of  the  ConfesBional.  And  I  would  candidly  ask 
that  author,  upon  what  principles  of  Christianity,  reason,  or 
charity,  Dr.  Wake  could  have  refused  to  hear  the  proposals, 
terms,  and  sentiments  of  the  Sorbonne  doctors,  who  discovered 
an  inclination  to  unite  with  his  church?  The  author  of  the  Con- 
fessional says  elsewhere,  '  that  it  was,  at  the  best,  officious  and 
'  presumptuous  in  Dr.  Wake  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  of  this 
'  nature,  without  authority  from  the  church  or  the  government.' 
But  the  truth  is,  that  he  entered  into  no  negotiation  or  treaty  on 
this  head;  he  considered  the  letters  that  were  written  on  both 
sides  as  a  personal  correspondence  between  individuals,  who 
could  not  commence  a  negotiation,  until  they  had  received  the 

f  roper  powers  from  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and  I  do  think 
e  was  greatly  in  the  right  to  enter  into  this  coitcs pond e nee, 
as  it  seemed  very  likely,  in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  Galilean 
church,  to  serve  the  Protestant  interest  and  the  cause  of  reform- 
ation. If,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence,  he  had 
discovered  any  thing  like  what  Mosheim  imputes  to  him,  even  a 
disposition  toward  an  union,  founded  upon  the  condition  that  each 
of  the  two  churches  should  retain  the  greatest  part  of  their  re- 
spective and  peculiar  doctrines,  I  should  think  his  conduct  liable 
to  censure.  But  no  such  thing  appears  in  hia  letters,  which  I 
have  Buhjoined  to  this  account,  that  the  candid  examiner  may 
receive  full  satisfaction  in  this  affair.  Mosheim's  mistake  is  pal- 
pable, and  the  author  oF  the  Confessional  seems  certainly  to  have 
been  too  hasty  in  adopting  it.  He  alleges,  that  Dr.  Wake  might 
have  maintained  the  justice  and  orthodoxy  of  every  individual 
article  of  the  church  of  England,  and  yet '  give  up  some  of  them 
*  for  the  sake  of  peace.'  But  the  archbishop  expressly  declares, 
in  his  letters,  that  he  would  give  up  none  of  them,  and  that, 
though  he  was  a  friend  to  peace,  he  was  still  a  greater  friend  to 
truth.  The  author's  reflexion,  that,  without  some  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  archbishop,  the  treaty  could  not  have  gone  a 
step  farther,  may  be  questioned  in  theory  ;  for  treaties  are  often 
carried  on  for  a  long  time  without  concessions  on  both  sides,  or 
perhaps  on  either;  and  the  archbishop  might  hope  that  Du-Pin, 
who  had  yielded  several  things,  would  still  yield  more ;  but  this 
remark  is  overturned  by  the  plain  fact.  Besides,  I  repeat  what 
1  have  already  insinuated,  that  this  correspondence  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  a  treaty  *.  Proposals  were  made  only  on  Du- 
Pin's  side  ;  and  these  proposals  were  positively  rejected  by  the 
archbishop,  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Beauvoir.  Not  did  he  propose 
any  thing  in  return  to  either  of  the  Sorbonne  doctors,  but  that 
they  should  entirely  renounce  the  autliority  of  the  pope,  hoping, 
though  perhaps  too  fancifully,  that,  when  this  was  done,  the 

*  See  post,  DOte  <  Eind  the  letters  subjoined,  No.  XI, 
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1717-18;  in  which,  toward  the  conclusion,  he  inti- 
mates his  desire  of  an  union  between  the  English 
and  Gallican  churches,  and  observes,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  them,  in  most  points,  was  not  so 
great  as  to  render  a  reconciliation  impracticable ;  and 
that  it  was  his  earnest  wish,  that  all  Christians  should 
be  united  in  one  sheepfold.  His  words  are  :  *Unum 
'  addam  cum  bona  vcnia  tuS,  me  vehementer  optare, 

*  ut  unionis  inter  Ecclesias  Anglicanam  ct  Gallicanam 
'  ineundsB  via  aliqua  inveniri  posset :  non  ita  sumus 

*  ab  invicem  in  plerisque  dissiti,  ut  non  possimus 
'  mutuo  reconciliari.  Atque  utinam  Christiani  omnes 
'  essent  unum  ovile.'     The  archbishop  wrote  an  an- 

two  clturcbee  might  come  to  an  agreement  about  other  matters, 
as  far  as  was  necessary.  But  the  author  of  the  Confessional 
suppoEes,  that  the  archbishop  must  have  made  some  concessions, 
because  the  letters  on  both  sides  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  received 
there  as  'so.  many  trophies  gained  from  the  enemies  of  the  church.' 
This  supposition,  however,  is  somewhat  hasty.  Could  nothing 
but  concessions  from  the  archbishop  make  the  court  of  Rome 
consider  those  letters  in  that  light  i-'  Would  they  not  think 
it  a  great  triumph,  that  tliey  had  obliged  Du-Pin's  party  to 
give  up  the  letters  as  a  token  of  their  submission,  and  defeated 
the  archbishop's  design  of  engaging  the  Gallican  church  to 
assert  its  liberty,  by  throwing  oif  the  papal  yoke  ?  If  Dr.  Wake 
made  concessions,  where  are  they  P  And  if  these  were  the 
trophies,  why  did  not  the  partisans  of  Rome  publish  authentic 
copies  of  them  to  the  world  ?  Did  the  author  of  the  Confessional 
ever  hear  of  a  victorious  general,  who  carefully  hid  under  ground 
the  standards  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy  ?  This,  indeed,  is  a 
new  method  of  dealing  with  trophies.  Our  auihor,  however, 
does  not,  as  yet,  quit  his  hold ;  he  alleges,  that  the  French  di- 
vines could  not  have  acknowleged  the  catholic  benevolence  of  the 
archbishop,  if  he  made  no  cortcessions  to  them.  This  reasoning 
would  be  plausible,  if  charity  toward  those  who  err  consisted  in 
embracing  their  errors  ;  but  this  is  a  definition  of  charity,  that, 
I  fancy,  the  ingenious  author  will  give  up,  upon  second  thouglits. 
Dr.  Wake's  catholic  benevolence  consisted  in  his  esteem  for  the 
merit  and  learning  of  his  correspondents,  in  bis  compassion  for 
their  servitude  and  their  errors,  in  his  desire  of  the  reformation 
and  liberty  of  their  church,  and  his  inchnation  to  live  in  friend- 
ship and  concord,  as  far  as  was  possible,  with  all  that  bear  the 
Christian  name ;  and  this  disposition,  so  suitable  to  the  bene- 
volent genius  of  Christianity,  will  always  reflect  a  true  and  solid 
glory  upon  his  character  as  a  Chrittiau  bishop. 
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awer  to  this  letter,  dated  February  13-24,  1117-18, 
in  which  he  asserts,  at  large,  the  purity  of  the  church 
of  England,  in  faith,  worship,  government,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  tells  his  correspondent,  that  he  is  per^ 
suaded  that  there  are  few  things  in  the  doctrine  and 
constitution  of  that  church,  which  even  he  himself 
(Du-Pin)  would  desire  to  see  changed ;  the  original 
words  are :  '  Aut  ego  vehementer  fallor,  aut  in  e& 
'  pauca   admodum    sunt,    quae    vel  tu — immutanda  ' 

'  velles;'  and    again,    '  Sincere  judica,  quid    in  hao 

*  nostr^  ecclesia  invenias,  quod  jure  damnari  debeat, 

*  aut  nos  atrti  hEereticorum,  vel  etiam  schismaticorum, 

*  notS  inurere.*  The  zeal  of  the  venerable  prelate 
goes  still  farther ;  and  the  moderate  sentiments  which 
he  observed  in  Dr.  Du-Pin*s  letter  induced  him  to 
exhort  the  French  to  maintain,  if  not  to  enlarge,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Gallican  church,  for  which 
the  existing  disputes,  about  the  constitution  Unige- 
nitus,  furnished  the  most  favorable  occasion.  He 
also  expresses  his  readiness  to  concur  in  improving 
any  opportunity,  that  might  be  offered  by  these  de- 
bates, to  form  an  union  that  might  be  productive  of 
a  farther  reformation,  in  which,  not  only  the  most 
rational  Protestants,  but  also  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Roman  catholic  churches,  should  join  with  the 
church  of  England ;  '  si  exhinc  (says  the  archbishop, 
'  speaking  of  the  recent  commotions  excited  by  the 
'  Constitution)  aliquid  amplius  elici  possit  ad  unionem 

*  nobiscum  ecclesiasticamineundam  ;  unde  forte  nova 
'  qusedam  reformatio  exoriatur,  in  quam  non  solum 

*  ex  Protestantibus  optimi  quique,  verum  etiam  pars 
'  magna  ecclesiarum  Communionis  Romano-Catho- 

*  Ucse,  una  nobiscum  conveniant.' 

Hitherto  we  see,  that  the  expressions  of  the  two 
learned  doctors  of  the  English  and  Gallican  churches, 
relating  to  the  union  under  consideration,  are  of  a 
vague  and  general  nature.  When  they  were  thus  far 
advanced  in  their  correspondence,  an  event  happened, 
which  rendered  it  more  close,  serious,  and  interest- 
ing, and  even  brought  on  some  particular  mention  of 
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preliminary  terms,  and  certain  preparatives  for  a 
future  negotiation.  The  event  I  mean,  was  a  dis- 
course delivered,  in  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Sorbonne,  March  17-38,  1717-18,  by  Dr.  Patrick 
Piers  de  Girardin,  in  which  he  exhorts  the  doctors 
of  that  society  to  proceed  in  their  design  of  revising 
the  doctrines  and  rules  of  the  church,  to  separate 
things  necessary  from  those  which  are  not  so,  by 
which  they  will  shew  the  church  of  England  that 
they  do  not  hold  every  decision  of  the  pope  for  an 
article  of  faith.  The  learned  oratoi-  observes  farther 
(upon  what  foundation  it  is  difficult  to  guess),  that 
the  English  church  may  be  more  easily  reconciled 
than  the  Greek  was  ;  and  that  the  disputes  between 
the  Gallican  church  and  the  court  of  Rome,  removing 
the  apprehensions  of  papal  tyranny,  which  terrified 
the  English  from  the  Catholic  communion,  will  lead 
them  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  cliurch,  with  greater 
celerity  than  they  formerly  fled  from  it :  '  Facient 

*  (says  he)  profecto  offensiones,  quaa  vos  inter  et 
'  senatum  Capitolinum  videntur  intervenisse,  ut 
'  Angli,  deposito  servitutis  metu,  in  ecclesiae  gremium 

*  revolent  alacrius  quam  olim  inde,  quorundam  exosi 

*  tyrannidem,    avol^runt.      Meministis    ortas    inter 

*  Faulum  et  Barnabam  dissensiones  animorum  tandem 

*  eo  recidisse,  ut  singuli  propagandas  in  diversis  regio- 

*  nibus   iidei  felicius    insudaverint   sigillatim,    quam 

*  junctis  viribus  foi-tasse  insudassent.'  This  last  sen- 
tence (in  which  Dr.  Girardin  observes,  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  probably  made  more  converts  in  consequence 
of  their  separation,  than  they  would  have  done  had 
they  traveled  together,  and  acted  in  concert,)  is  not 
a  little  remarkable ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  passage 
discovers  rather  a  desire  of  making  proselytes,  than 
an  inclination  to  form  a  coalition  founded  upon  con- 
cessions and  some  reformation  on  the  side  of  popery. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  in  opposition  to  this 
remark,  that  prudence  required  a  language  of  this 
kind,  in  the  infancy  of  a  project  of  union,  whatever 
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concessions  might  be    offered   afterwards   to   bring 
about  its  execution  ;  and  this  may  be  true. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  discourse  in  the  Sorbonne, 
Dr.  Du-Fin  shewed  to  Girardin  archbishop  Wake's 
letter,  which  was  also  communicated  to  cardinal  de 
Noailles,  who  admired  it  greatly,  as  appears  from  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Piers  de  Girardin  to  Dr.  Wake,  written, 
I  believe,  April  18-29,  1718.  Before  the  arrival  of 
this  letter  the  archbishop  had  received  a  second  from 
Dr.  Du-Pin,  and  also  a  copy  of  Girardin's  discourse. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  entertained  any  notion, 
in  consequence  of  all  this,  that  the  projected  union 
would  go  on  smoothly.  On  the  contrary,  he  no 
sooner  received  these  letters,  than  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Eeauvoir  (April  15,  1718),  that  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  neither  the  regent  nor  the  cardinal  would  ever 
come  to  a  rupture  with  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  in  point  of  doctrine,  until  this 
rupture  was  brought  about.  He  added,  that  funda- 
mentals should  be  distinguished  from  matters  of  less 
moment,  in  which  differences  or  errors  might  be 
tolerated.  He  expresses  a  curiosity  to  know  the 
reception  which  his  former  letter  to  Du-Pin  had  met 
with ;  and  he  wrote  again  to  that  ecclesiastic,  and 
also  to  Girardin  (May  1,  1718,),  and  sent  both  his 
letters  towai'd  the  end  of  that  month. 

The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  whether  they  were 
set  in  motion  by  tlie  real  desire  of  an  union  with  the 
English  church,  or  only  intended  to  make  use  of  this 
union  as  the  means  of  intimidating  the  court  of  Rome, 
began  to  form  a  plan  of  reconciliation,  and  to  specify 
the  terms  upon  which  they  were  wilUng  to  bring  it 
into  execution.  Mr.  Beauvoir  acquaints  the  arch- 
bishop,  in  July,  1718,  tliat  Dr.  Du-Pin  had  made  a 
rough  draught  of  an  essay  toward  an  union,  which 
cardinal  de  Noailles  desired  to  peruse  before  it  was 
sent  to  his  grace  ;  and  that  both  Du-Pin  and  Girardin 
were  highly  pleased  with  his  grace's  letters  to  them. 
These  letters,  however,  were  written  with  a  truly 
Protestant  spirit ;  the  archbishop  insisted,  in  themi 
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upon  the  truth  and  orthodoxy  of  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  did  not  make  any  concession, 
which  supposed  the  least  approximation  to  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines,  or  the  smallest  approbation  of  the 
ambitious  pretensions  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  he 
observed,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  now  the  time 
for  Dr.  Da-Pin,  and  his  brethren  of  the  Sorbonne,  to 
declare  openly  their  true  sentiments  with  respect  to 
the  superstition  and  tyranny  of  that  church  ;  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  all  Christians  to  unmask  that 
court,  and  to  reduce  its  authority  to  its  primitive 
limits  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformation  in  general,  and  of  the  church 
of  England  in  particular,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
founder,  source,  and  head  of  the  church.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Mr.  Beauvoir  had  acquainted  the  arch- 
bishop with  Du-Pin's  having  formed  a  plan  of  union, 
his  grace  answered  in  a  manner  which  shewed  that 
he  looked  upon  the  removal  of  the  Gallican  church 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  as  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary article,  without  which  no  negotiation  could 
even  be  commenced.  *'  To  speak  freely  (says  the 
"  prelate,  in  his  letter  of  the  11th  of  August  to  Mr. 
"  Beauvoir),  I  do  not  think  the  regent  (the  duke  of 
*'  Orleans)  yet  strong  enough  in  his  interest,  to  ad- 
"  venture  at  a  separation  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
"  Could  the  regent  openly  appear  in  this,  the  divines 
"  would  follow,  and  a  scheme  might  fairly  be  offered 
"  for  such  an  union,  as  alone  is  requisite,  between 
*'  the  English  and  Gallican  churches.  But,  till  the 
"  time  comes  that  the  state  will  enter  into  such  a 
"  work,  all  the  rest  is  mere  speculation.  It  may 
"  amuse  a  few  contemplative  men  of  learning  and 
"  probity,  who  see  the  errors  of  the  church,  and  groan 
"  under  the  tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome.  It  may 
"  dispose  them  secretly  to  wish  well  to  us,  and  think 
"  charitably  of  us ;  but  still  they  must  call  themselves 
^*  Catholics,  and  us  Heretics ;  and,  to  all  outward 
"  appearance,  say  mass,  and  act  so  as  they  have 
**  been  wont  to  do.     If>  under  the  shelter  of  Gallican 
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"  privileges,  they  can  now  and  then  serve  the  state 
"  by  speaking  big  in  the  Sorbonne,  they  will  do  it 
"  heartily  :  but  that  is  ail,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
"  taken." 

Soon  after  this  the  archbishop  received  Du-Pin's 
Coramonitorium,  or  advice  relating  to  the  method  of 
re-uniting  the  English  and  Gallican  churches;  of  the 
contents  of  which  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give 
here  a  compendious  account,  as  it  was  read  in  the 
Sorbonne,  and  was  approved  there,  and  as  the  con- 
cessions it  contains,  though  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  a 
true  Protestant,  are  yet  such  as  one  would  not  expect 
from  a  very  zealous  papist.  Dr.  Du-Pin,  after  some 
reflexions,  in  the  tedious  preface,  on  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  present  state  of  the  church  of  England, 
reduces  the  controversy  between  the  churches  to 
three  heads,  viz.  articles  of  faitli, — rules  and  cere- 
monies of  ecclesiastical  discipline, — and  moral  doc- 
trine, or  rules  of  practice ;  and  these  he  treats,  by 
entering  into  an  examination  of  the  XXXIX  articles 
of  the  church  of  England.  The  first  five  of  these 
articles  he  approves.  With  regard  to  the  Vlth, 
which  affirms  that  the  Scripture  contains  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  he  expresses  himself  thus  : 
"  This  we  will  readily  grant,  provided  that  you  do 
*'  not  entirely  exclude  tradition,  which  does  not  exhi- 
*'  bit  new  articles  of  faith,  but  confirms  and  illus- 
•'  trates  those  which  are  contained  in  the  sacred 
"  writings,  and  places  about  them  new  guards  to  de- 
"  fend  them  against  gainsayers  ',  &c."  He  thinks 
that  the  apocryphal  books  will  not  occasion  much 
difficulty.  He  is,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  "  they 
"  ought  to  be  deemed  canonical,  as  those  books  con- 
"  cemingwhich  there  were  doubts  for  some  time;"  yet, 
since  they  are  not  in  the  first  or  Jewish  canon,  he  will 

'  The  original  words  are:  '  Hoc  lubenter  admittemus,  modo 
'  non  excludatur  truditio,  quve  articulos  fidei  novos  non  exhibet, 
■  Bed  confirraatet  explicat  ea,  quee  in  sacris  literis  habentur,  ac 
<  adiersus  aliter  sapientes  niunit  eos  novis  cautiooibui,  ita  ut  non 
*  nova  dicantur,  sed  antiqua  nov£.' 
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allow  them  to  be  called  Deutero-Canonical.  He 
consents,  to  the  Xth  article,  which  relates  to  free- 
will, provided  that  by  the  word  power  be  understood 
what  school-divines  call  polentia  proximo,  or  a  direct 
and  immediate  power,  since,  without  a  remote  power 
of  doing  good  works,  sin  could  not  be  imputed. 

With  respect  to  the  Xlth  article,  which  contains 
the  doctrine  of  justification,  he  thus  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  his  brethren  :  "  We  do  not  deny  that 
"  it  is  by  faith  alone  that  we  are  justified,  but  we 
"  maintain  that  faith,  charity,  and  good  works,  are 
"  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  this  is  acknowleged  in 
"  the  following  article  s. 

Concerning  the  Xlllth  article,  he  observes,  "  that 
*'  there  will  be  no  dispute,  since  many  divines  of 
"  both  communions  embrace  the  doctrine  contained 
"  in  that  article,"  (viz.  that  works  done  before  the 
grace  of  Christ  are  not  pleasing  to  God,  and  have 
the  nature  of  sin).  He  indeed  thinks  "  it  very 
"  harsh  to  say,  that  all  those  actions  are  sinful  which 
"  have  not  the  grace  of  Christ  for  their  source;" 
but  he  considers  this  rather  as  a  matter  of  theological 
discussion  than  aa  a  term  of  fraternal  communion  ''. 

On  the  XlVth  article,  relating  to  works  of  super- 
erogation (undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  absurd  and 
pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church),  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  works  of  supererogation  mean  only 
"  works  conducive  to  salvation,  which  are  not  mat- 
"  ters  of  strict  precept,  but  of  counsel  only  ;  that  the 
"  word,  being  new,  may  be  rejected,  provided  it  be 
"  owned  that  the  faithful  do  some  such  works." 

He  makes  no  objections  to  the  XV,  XVI,  XVII, 
and  XVIIIth  articles. 

8  The  original  wortk  are  :  '  Fide  sola  in  Cliristum  nos  justi- 
'ficari,  qaodarticuloXImo  exponitur,  non  inficiamur;  sed  fide, 
'  charitate,  et  adjunctis  bonis  operibus,  quEe  omnino  necessaria 
'  sunt  ad  salutem,  ut  articulo  sequenti  agnoscJtur.' 

h  <  De  articulo  Xlllmo  nulla  lis  erit,  cum  multi  theologi  ia 

*  e^dem  veraentur  seotenii^.     Durius  videtur  id  dici,  eas  omnes 

*  actiones  qus  ex  gratia  Christ!  nun  fiunt,  esse  peccata.     Nolim 

*  tauten  de  h^c  re  duceptari,  nut  inter  thedogos.' 
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His  observation  on  the  XlXth  is,  that  to  the  de- 
finition of  the  church,  the  words,  under  lawful  pas^ 
tors,  ought  to  be  added ;  and  that  though  all  par- 
ticular churches,  even  that  of  Rome,  may  err,  it  is 
needless  to  say  this  in  a  confession  of  faith. 

He  consents  to  the  decision  of  the  XXth  article, 
which  refuses  to  the  church  the  power  of  ordaining 
any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;  but 
he  says,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
church  will  never  do  this  in  matters  which  overturn 
essential  points  of  faith,  or,  to  use  his  own  words, 
'  quse  fidei  substantiam  evertant.' 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  notion  that  he  remarks 
on  the  XXIst  article,  that  general  councils,  received 
by  the  universal  church,  cannot  err;  and  that, 
though  particular  councils  may,  yet  every  private 
man  has  not  a  right  to  reject  what  he  thinks  contrary 
to  Scripture. 

As  to  the  important  points  of  controversy  contained 
in  the  XXIId  article,  he  endeavours  to  mince  mat- 
ters as  nicely  as  he  can,  to  see  if  he  can  make  the 
cable  pass  through  the  eye  of  the  needle ;  and  for 
this  purpose  observes,  that  souls  must  be  purged,  i.  e. 
purified  from  all  defilement  of  sin,  before  they  are 
admitted  to  celestial  bliss ;  that  the  church  of  Rome 
does  not  affirm  this  to  be  done  by  fire ;  that  indul- 
gences are  only  relaxations  or  remissions  of  temporal 
penalties  in  this  life ;  that  the  Roman  catholics  do 
not  worship  the  cross,  or  relics,  or  images,  or  even 
saints  before  their  images,  but  only  pay  them  an 
external  respect,  which  is  not  of  a  religious  nature  ; 
and  that  even  the  external  demonstration  of  respect 
is  a  matter  of  indifference,  which  may  be  laid  aside 
or  retained  without  harm. 

He  approves  the  XXIIId  article ;  and  does  not 
pretend  to  dispute  about  the  XXIVth,  which  ordains 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  He,  indeed,  excuses  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches  for  preserving  their  ancient  languages; 
but,  as  great  care  has  been  taken  that  every  thing 


be  understood  by  translations,  he  allows,  that  divine 
service  may  be  performed  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  where 
that  is  customary. 

Under  the  XXVth  article  he  insists  that  the  five 
Romish  sacraments  be  acknowleged  as  such,  whether 
instituted  immediately  by  Christ  or  not. 

He  approves  the  XXVIth  and  XXVIIth  articles  ; 
and  he  proposes  expressing  the  part  of  theXXVIlIth 
that  relates  to  Transubstantiation  (which  term  he 
is  willing  to  omit  entirely),  in  the  following  manner: 
"  That  the  bread  and  wine  are  really  changed  into 
"  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  last  are  truly 
"  and  really  received  by  all,  though  none  but  the 
"  faithful  partake  of  any  benefit  from  them."  This 
extends  also  to  the  XXIXth  article. 

With  regard  to  the  XXXth,  he  is  for  mutual  to- 
leration, and  would  have  the  receiving  of  the  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds  held  indifferent,  and  liberty  left 
to  each  church  to  preserve,  or  change,  or  dispense 
with  its  customs  on  certain  occasions. 

He  is  less  inclined  to  concessions  on  the  XXXIst 
article,  and  maintains  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
not  only  commemorated,  but  continued,  in  the  eu- 
charist,  and  that  every  communicant  offers  him  along 
with,  the  priest. 

He  is  not  a  warm  stickler  for  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  but  consents  so  far  to  the  XXXIId  article,  as 
to  allow  that  priests  may  marry,  where  the  laws  of 
the  church  do  not  prohibit  it. 

In  the  XXXIIId  and  XXXIVth  articles,  he  ac- 
quiesces without  exception. 

He  suspends  his  judgement  with  respect  to  the 
XXXVth,  as  he  never  perused  the  homilies  men- 
tioned therein. 

As  to  the  XXXVIth,  he  would  not  have  the 
English  ordinations  pronounced  null,  though  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  are  so ;  but  thinks  that,  if  an  union 
be  made,  the  English  clergy  ought  to  be  continued 
in  their  offices  and  benefices,  either  by  right  or  in- 
dulgence, '  sive  ex  jure,  sive  ex  indulgentii  ecclesiw." 
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He  admits  the  XXXVIIth,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
authority  of  the  civil  power;  denies  all  temporal  and 
all  immediate  spiritual  Jurisdiction  of  the  pope  ;  but 
alleges,  that,  by  virtue  of  his  primacy,  which  mo- 
derate (he  ought  to  have  said  immoderate)  Church- 
of-England-men  do  not  deny,  he  is  bound  to  see 
that  the  true  faith  be  maintained  ;  that  the  canons 
be  observed  every  where ;  and,  when  any  thing  is 
done  in  violation  of  either,  to  provide  the  remedies 
prescribed  for  such  disorders  by  the  canon  laws,  '  se- 

•  cundum  leges  canonicas,  ut  malum  resarciatur,  pro- 
'  curare.'  As  to  the  rest,  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
every  church  ought  to  enjoy  its  own  liberties  and 
privileges,  which  the  pope  has  no  right  to  infringe. 
He  declares  against  going  too  far  {the  expression  is 
vague,  but  the  man  probably  meant  well)  in  the 
punishment  of  heretics,  against  admitting  the  inqui- 
sition into  France,  and  against  war  without  a  just 
cause. 

The  XXXVinth  and  XXXIXth  articles  he  ap- 
proves. Moreover,  in  the  discipline  and  worship  of 
the  church  of  England,  he  sees  nothing  amiss  and 
thinks  no  attempts  should  be  made  to  discover  or 
prove  by  whose  fault  the  schism  was  begun.  He 
farther  observes,  "  that  an  union  between  the 
"  English  and  French  bishops  and  clergy  may  be 
"  completed,  or  at  least  advanced,  without  consult- 
"  ing  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  may  be  informed  of 
"  the  union  as  soon  as  it  is  accomplished,  and  may 
"  be  desired  to  consent  to  it ;  that,  if  he  consents  to 
"  it,  the  affair  will  then  be  finished  ;  and  that,  even 
"  without  his  consent,  the  union  shall  be  valid  ;  that, 
"  in  case  he  attempts  to  terrify  by  his  threats,  it  will 
"  then  be  expedient  to  appeal  to  a  general  council '," 
He  concludes  by  observing,  "  that  this  arduous  mat- 

■ '  Unio  fieri  potest  aut  saltem  promaveri,  mcansulto  pontifice, 
'  qui,  fact^  unione,  de  e^  admoDebitur,*ac  suppliciter  rogabJtur, 
■  ut  velitd  coDseotire.  Si  consentiat,  jam  peracta  res  erit:  sin 
'  abnuat,  luhilomintid  volubtt  heec  uaio.    £t  si  minos  intentet, 

*  Ad  coDeilium  generale  appeltabitur.' 
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"  ter  must  first  Ije  discussed  between  a  few  ;  and,  if 
"  there  be  reason  to  hope  that  tlie  bishops,  on  both 
"  sides,  will  agree  about  the  terms  of  the  designed 
"  union,  that  then  application  must  be  made  to  the 
*'  civil  power,  to  advance  and  confirm  the  work,"  to 
which  he  wishes  all  success. 

It  is  from  the  effect  which  these  proposals  and 
terms  made  upon  archbishop  VVake,  that  it  will  be 
most  natural  to  form  a  notion  of  his  sentiments  with 
respect  to  the  church  of  Rome.  It  appears  evident, 
from  several  passages  in  the  writings  and  letters  of 
this  eminent  prelate,  that  he  was  persuaded  that  a 
reformation  in  the  church  of  Rome  could  only,  be 
made  gradually  ;  that  it  was  not  probable  that  they 
would  renounce  all  their  follies  at  once  ;  but  that,  if 
they  should  once  begin  to  make  concessions,  this 
would  set  in  motion  the  work  of  reformation,  whichj 
in  all  likelihood,  would  receive  new  accessions  of 
vigor,  and  go  on  untQ  a  happy  change  should  be 
effected.  This  way  of  thinking  might  have  led  the 
archbishop  to  give  an  indulgent  reception  to  these 
proposals  of  Du-Pin,  which  contained  some  conces- 
sions, and  might  be  an  introduction  to  more.  And  yet 
we  find  that  he  rejected  this  piece,  as  insufficient  to 
serve  as  a  basis,  or  ground-work,  to  the  desired 
union.  On  receiving  the  piece,  he  immediately  per- 
ceived that  he  had  not  sufficient  gi-ound  for  carrying 
on  this  negotiation,  without  previously  consulting 
his  brethren,  and  obtaining  a  permission  from  the 
king  for  this  purpose.  Beside  this,  he  was  resolved 
not  to  submit  either  to  the  direction  of  Dr.  Du-Pin, 
or  to  that  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  relation  to  what  was 
to  be  retained,  or  what  was  to  be  given  up,  in  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  two  churches  ;  nor  to 
treat  with  the  church  of  Rome  upon  any  other  foot- 
ing, than  that  of  a  perfect  equality  in  point  of  au- 
thority and  power.  He  declared  more  especially, 
that  he  would  never  comply  with  the  proposals  made 
in  Du-Pin's  Commonitorium,  of  which  I  have  now 
g^ven  the  contents ;  observing  that,  though  he  was 
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a  friend  to  peace,  he  was  still  more  a  friend  to  truth ; 
and  that,  "  unless  the  Roman  Catholics  gave  up 
"  some  of  theiv  doctrines  and  rites,"  an  union  with 
them  could  never  be  effected.  All  this  is  contained  in 
a  letter  written  by  the  archbishop  to  Mr.  Beauvoir, 
on  receiving  the  Coramonitorium.  This  letter  is 
dated  August  30,  1718;  and  the  reader  will  find 
a  copy  of  it  subjoined  to  this  appendix. ''.  About 
a  month  after,  his  grace  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Du-Pin,  dated  October  ] ,  1718,  in  which  he  com- 
plains of  the  tyranny  of  the  pope,  exhorts  the  Galil- 
ean doctors  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke  in  a  na- 
tional council,  since  a  general  one  is  not  to  be 
expected;  and  declares,  that  tliis  must  be  the  great 
preliminary  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  pro- 
jected union,  which  being  settled,  an  uniformity 
might  be  brought  about  in  other  matters,  or  a  diver- 
sity of  sentiments  mutually  allowed,  without  any 
violation  of  peace  or  concord.  The  archbishop  com- 
mends, in  the  same  letter,  the  candor  and  openness 
that  reign  in  the  Commonitorium ;  entreats  Dr.  Du- 
Pin  to  write  to  him  always  upon  the  same  footing, 
freely,  and  without  disguise  or  reserve;  and  tells 
him  he  is  pleased  with  several  things  in  that  piece, 
and  with  nothing  more  than  with  the  doctor's  declar- 
ing it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  not  a  great  differ- 
ence between  their  respective  sentiments ;  but  adds, 
that  he  cannot  at  present  give  his  sentiments  at  large 
concerning  that  piece '. 

Dr.  Wake  seems  to  have  aimed  principally,  in  this 
correspondence,  at  bringing  about  a  separation  be- 
tween the  GalUcan  church  and  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  terms  in  which  the  French  divines  often  spoke 
about  the  liberties  of  their  church,  might  give  him 
some  hope  that  this  separation  would  take  place, 
if  ever  these  divines  should  be  countenanced  by  the 
civil  power  of  France.     But  a  man  of  the  arch- 

*  See  this  Letter,  No.  III. 

'  See  this  Letter  to  Du-Pin,  No.  V.  as  also  the  archbishop's 
letters  to  Dr.  P.  Piers  de  Girardin,  No.  VL 
VOL.  VI.  L 
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bishop's  sagacity  could  not  expect  that  they  would 
enter  into  an  union  with  any  other  national  church 
all  at  once.  He  acted,  therefore,  with  dignity,  as 
well  as  with  prudence,  when  he  declined  to  explain 
himself  on  the  proposals  contained  in  Du-Pin's  Com- 
monitorium.  To  have  answered  ambiguously,  would 
have  been  mean ;  and  to  have  answered  explicitly, 
would  have  blasted  his  hopes  of  separating  them  from 
Rome,  which  separation  he  desired  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  li!>erty,  independent  of 
the  discussion  of  theological  tenets.  The  arch- 
bishop's sentiments  in  this  matter  will  still  appear 
farther  from  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Beauvoir, 
in  October,  November,  and  December,  1718.  and 
the  January  following,  of  which  the  proper  extracts 
are  here  subjoined  ■".  It  appears  from  these  letters, 
that  Dr.  Wake  insisted  still  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
pope's  jurisdiction  over  the  Gallican  church,  and 
leaving  him  no  more  than  a  primacy  of  rank  and 
honor,  and  that  merely  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
as  he  was  once  bishop  of  the  imperial  city ;  to  which 
empty  title  our  prelate  seems  willing  to  have  con- 
sented, provided  that  it  should  be  attended  with  no 
infringement  of  the  independence  and  privileges  of 
each  particular  country  and  church.  '^  Si  qiiam 
"  prserogativam"  (says  the  archbishop  in  his  letter  to 
Girardin  ",  after  having  defied  the  court  of  Rome  to 
produce  any  precept  of  Christ  in  favor  of  the  primacy 
of  its  bishop)  "  ecclesiae  concilia  sedis  imperialis 
"  episcopo  concesserint  (etsi  cadente  imperio  etiam 
"  ed  prasrogativa  excidisse  merito  possit  censeri) 
"  tamen,  quod  ad  me  attinet,  servatis  semper  regno- 
"rumjuribus,  ecclesiarum  libertatibus,  episcoporum 
"  dignitate,  modo  in  caateris  conveniatur,  per  me 
"  licet,  suo  fruatur  qualicumque  primatu :  non  ego 
"  illi  locum  primum,  noo  inancm  honoris  titulum 
"  invideo.  At  in  alias  ecclesias  dominari,  &c.  hasc 
"  nee  nos  unquam  ferre  potuimus,  nee  vos  debetis." 

»  See  No.  IV,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X.  »  No.  VI. 
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It  appears  farther,  from  these  letters,  that  any 
proposals  or  terms  conceived  by  the  archbishop,  in 
relation  to  this  project  of  union,  were  of  a  vague  and 
general  nature,  and  that  his  views  terminated  rather 
in  a  plan  of  mutual  toleration,  than  in  a  scheme  for 
effecting  an  entire  uniformity.  The  scheme  that 
seemed  to  his  grace  the  most  likely  to  succeed  was, 
that  "  the  independence  of*  every  national  church, 
"  or  any  other,  and  its  right  to  determine  all  matters 
"  that  arise  within  itself,  should  be  acknowleged  on 
"  both  sides ;  that,  for  points  of  doctrine,  they 
"  should  agree  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  articles  of 
"  any  moment  (as  in  effect  the  two  churches  either 
"  already  did,  or  easily  might) ;  and,  in  other  mat- 
"  ters,  that  a  difference  should  be  allowed  until  God 
"  should  bring  them  to  an  union  in  them  also  "." 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  though  the  expression 
is  still  general,  that  the  archbishop  was  for  "  purging 
"  out  of  the  public  offices  of  the  church  all  such 
**  things  as  hinder  a  perfect  communion  in  divine 
"  service,  so  that  persons  coming  from  one  church  to 
"  the  other  might  join  in  prayers,  and  the  holy  sa- 
*' crament,  and  the  public  service  p."  He  was  per- 
suaded, that,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,  there  was  nothing  but  what  the  Roman  catho- 
lics would  adopt,  except  the  single  rubric  relating  to 
the  eucharist;  and  that  in  the  Romish  liturgy  there 
was  nothing  to  which  Protestants  object,  but  what 
the  more  rational  Romanists  agree  might  be  laid 
aside,  and  yet  the  public  offices  be  not  the  worse,  or 
more  imperfect,  for  the  want  of  it.  He  therefore 
thought  it  proper  to  make  the  demands  already  men- 
tioned the  ground-work  of  the  project  of  union,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  negotiation ;  not  that  he  meant 
to  stop  here,  but  that,  being  thus  far  agreed,  they 
might  the  more  easily  go  farther,  descend  to  particu- 
lars, and  render  their  scheme  more  perfect  by  de- 
grees t. 

"  See  the  pieces  subjoined  to  thia  appendix.  No.  VIII. 
pftid.  iSeeNo,Vm. 
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The  violent  measures  of  the  court  of  Rome  against 
tliat  part  of  the  Gallican  churcli  which  refused  to  ad- 
mit the  constitution  Unigenitus  as  an  ecclesiastical 
law,  made  the  archbishop  imagine  that  it  would  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  bring  this  opposition  to  an  open 
rupture,  and  to  engage  the  persons  concerned  in  it  to 
tlu'ow  off  the  papal  yoke,  which  seemed  to  be  borne 
with  impatience  in  France.  The  despotic  bull  of 
Clement  XL  dated  August  28,  1718,  and  which  be- 
gins with  the  words,  Pastoralis  officii,  was  a  formal 
act  of  excommunication,  thundered  out  against  all' 
the  anti-constitutionists,  as  the  opposers  of  the  bull 
Unigenitus  were  called ;  and  it  exasperated  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  to 
this  that  the  archbishop  alludes,  when  he  says,  in  hia 
letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  dated  the  S^d  of  January,' 
1718 ■■,  "At  present  he  {the  pope)  has  put  them  out  - 
"  of  his  communion.  We  have  withdrawn  ourselves 
"  from  his ;  both  are  out  of  communion  with  him; 
"  and  I  think  it  is  not  material  on  which  side  the 
"  breach  lies."  But  the  wished-for  separation  fromi 
the  court  of  Rome,  notwithstanding  all  the  provoca- 
tions of  its  pontiff,  was  still  far  off.  Though,  oS 
numberless  occasions,  the  French  divines  shewed 
very  little  respect  for  the  papal  authority,  yet  the 
renouncing  it  altogether  was  a  step  which  required 
deep  deliberation,  and  which,  Jiowever  inclined  they 
might  be  to  it,  they  could  not  make,  if  they  were 
not  seconded  by  the  state.  But  from  the  state  they 
were  not  likely  to  have  any  countenance.  The 
regent  of  France  was  governed  by  the  abbe  Du 
Bois ;  and  Du  Bois  was  aspiring  eagerly  after  a  car- 
1  dinal's  cap.  This  circumstance  (not  more  unimpor- 
tant than  many  secret  connexions  and  trivial  views  that 
daily  influence  the  course  of  public  events,  the  trans- 
actions of  government,  and  the  fate  of  nations)  was 
sufficient  to  stop  the  Sorbonne  and  its  doctors  in  the 
midst  of  their  career;  and,  in  effect,  it  contributed 
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greatly  to  stop  the  correspondence  of  which  I  have 
been  now  giving  an  account,  and  to  nip  the  project 
of  union  in  the  bud..  The  correspondence  between 
the  archbishop  and  the  two  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
had  been  carried  on  with  a  high  degree  of  secrecy. 
This  .secrecy  was  prudent,  as  neither  of  the  corre- 
sponding parties  had  been  authorised  by  the  civilpower 
to  negotiate  an  union  between  the  two  churches'; 
and,  on  Dr.  Wake's  part,  it  was  partly  owing  to  his 
having  nobody  that  he  could  trust  with  what  he  did. 
He  was  satisfied  (as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Beauvoir)  "that  most  of  the  high-church  bishops 
"  and  clergy  would  readily  come  into  such  a  design  ; 
"  but  these  (adds  his  grace)  are  not  men  either  to  be 
"  confided  in,  or  made  use  of,  by  me  V 

The  correspondence,  however,  was  divulged  ;  and 
the  project  of  union  engrossed  the  whole  conversa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Paris.  Lord  Stanhope  and  the 
earl  of  Stair  were  congratulated  thereupon  by  some 
great  personages  in  the  royal  palace.  The  duke  re- 
gent himself  and  the  abbe  Du  Bois,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  fllr.  Joli  de  Fleury,  the  attorney-general, 
gave  the  line  at  first,  appeared  to  favor  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  project,  and  let  things  run  on  to 
certain  lengths.  But  the  .Jesuits  and  Constitutionists 
sounded  the  alarm,  and  overturned  the  whole  scheme, 
by  spreading  a  report,  that  the  cardinal  de  Noailles, 
and  his  friends  the  Jansenists,  were  upon  the  point 
of  making  a  coalition  with  the  heretics.  Hereupon 
the  regent  was  intimidated ;  and  Du  Bois  had  an  op- 

'  Dr.  Wake  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of 
carrying  on  a  negotiation  of  this  nature  without  the  approbation 
and  countenance  of  government.  "  I  always  (says  lie,  in  his 
"  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of 
"  this  Appendix,  No.  XI)  took  it  for  granted,  that  no  step 
"  should  be  taken  toward  an  union,  but  with  the  knowlege,  ap- 
"  probation,  and  even  by  the  authority  of  civil  powers.  Alt, 
"  therefore,  that  has  passed  hitherto  staniia  clear  of  any  excep- 
'*  tion  as  to  the  civil  magistrate.  It  is  only  a  consultation,  in 
"  order  to  find  out  a  way  how  an  union  might  be  made,  if  a  fit 
1  should  hereafter  be  ofiered." 


'  Seethe  letters  subjoined,  No.  IX. 
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portunity  of  appearing:  a  meritorious  candidate  for  a 
place  in  the  sacred  college.  Dr.  Piers  Girardin  was 
sent  for  to  court,  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Du 
Bois,  and  strictly  charged,  upon  pain  of  being  sent 
to  the  Baatile,  to  give  up  all  the  letters  he  had  received 
from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  also  a  copy  of 
all  his  own.  He  was  forced  to  obey;  and  all  the 
letters  were  immediately  sent  to  Rome,  "  as  so  many 
"  trophies  (says  a  certain  author)  gained  from  the 
"  enemies  of  the  church"."  The  archbishop's  letters 
were  greatly  admired,  as  striking  proofs  both  of  his 
catholic  benevolence  and  extensive  abilities. 

Mr.  Beauvoir  informed  the  archbishop,  by  a  letter 
dated  February  8,  1719,  N.  S.  that  Dr.  Du-Pin  had 
been  summoned,  by  the  abb6  Du  Bois,  to  give  an 
account  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Dr. 
Wake.  This  step  naturally  suspended  the  corre- 
spondence, though  the  archbishop  was  at  a  loss,  at 
fii-st,  whether  he  should  look  upon  it  as  favorable, 
or  detrimental,  to  the  projected  union  ^  The  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Beauvoir  and  Dr.  Du-Pin 
after  this,  express  the  same  sentiments  which  he  dis- 
covered through  the  whole  of  this  transaction ''.  The 
letter  to  Du-Pin,  more  especially,  is  full  of  a  pacific 
and  reconciling  spirit,  and  expresses  the  archbishop's 
desire  of  cultivating  fraternal  charity  with  the  doc- 
tors, and  his  regret  at  the  ill  success  of  their  endea- 
vours toward  the  projected  union.  Du-Pin  died 
before  this  letter,  which  was  retarded  by  some  acci- 
dent, arrived  at  Paris  ^.  Before  the  archbishop  had 
heard  of  his  death,  he  wrote  to  IMr.  Beauvoir,  to 

"  Theae  trophies  were  the  defeat  of  the  moderate  part  of  the 
Gallican  church,  and  the  ruin  of  their  project  to  break  the 
papal  yoke,  and  unite  with  the  church  of  England.  See  above, 
note  =,  p.  143,  where  the  conclusion  which  the  author  of  the 
Confessional  lias  drawn  from  this  expression  is  shewn  to  be 
groundless. 

»  See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  in  the  pieces  subjoined, 
Ko.  XI.  dated  February  5  (16),  1718-19. 

y  See  No.  XL— XVllI. 

*  See  liis  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  No.  XV. 
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express  his  concern,  that  an  account  was  going  to  be 
published  of  what  had  passed  between  the  two  doctors 
and  himself,  and  his  hope,  "  that  they  would  keep 
"  in  generals,  as  the  only  way  to  renew  the  good 
"  design,  if  occasion  should  serve,  and  to  prevent 
*'  themselves  trouble  from  the  reflexions  of  their  ene- 
"  mies,"  on  account  (as  the  archbishop  undoubtedly 
means)  of  the  concessions  they  had  made,  which, 
though  insufficient  to  satisfy  true  Protestants,  were 
adapted  to  exasperate  bigoted  papists.  The  prelate 
adds,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  "  T  shall  be 
"  glad  to  know  that  your  doctors  still  continue  their 
"  good  opinion  of  us ;  for,  though  we  need  not  the 
"  approbation  of  men  on  our  own  account,  yet  I  can- 
"  not  but  wish  it  as  a  mean  to  bring  them,  if  not  to  a 
•'  perfect  agreement  in  all  things  with  us,  (which  is 
"  not  presently  to  be  expected,)  yet  to  such  an  unioa 
"  as  may  put  an  end  to  the  odious  charges  against, 
"  and  consequential  aversion  of  us,  as  heretics  and 
"  schismatics,  and  in  truth,  make  them  cease  to  be 
"  so." 

Dr.  Du-Pin  (whom  the  archbishop  very  sincerely 
lamented,  as  the  only  man,  after  Mr.  Ravechet,  on 
whom  the  hopes  of  a  reformation  in  France  seemed 
to  depend)  left  behind  him  an  account  of  this  famous 
correspondence.  Some  time  before  he  died,  he  shewed 
it  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  and  told  him,  that  he  intended 
to  communicate  it  to  a  very  great  man  (probably  the 
regent).  Mr.  Beauvoir  observed  to  the  doctor,  that 
one  would  be  led  to  imagine,  from  the  manner  in 
which  this  account  was  drawn  up,  that  the  archbishop 
made  the  first  overtures  with  respect  to  the  corre- 
spondence, and  was  the  first  who  intimated  his  desira 
of  the  union;  whereas  it  was  palpably  evident  tliat 
he  (Dr.  Du-Pin)  had  first  solicited  the  one  and  the 
other.  Du-Pin  acknowleged  this  freely  and  candidly, 
and  promised  to  rectify  it,  but  was  prevented  by 
death.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  his  death 
put  a  final  stop  to  the  con^espondence  ;  for  we  learn 
by  a  letter  from  the  arclibishop  to  iVIr.  Beauvoir, 
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dated  August  27,  1719,  that  Dr.  Piers  Girardin  fre- 
quently wrote  to  his  grace.  But  the  opportunity 
was  past ;  the  appellants  from  the  bull  Unigcnitus, 
or  the  anti-constitutiouists,  were  divided ;  the  court 
did  not  smile  at  all  upon  the  project,  because  the 
regent  was  afraid  of  the  Spanish  party  and  the 
Jesuits ;  and  therefore  the  continuation  of  this  cor- 
respondence after  Du-Pin's  death  was  without  effect. 
Let  the  reader  now,  after  having  perused  this  his- 
torical account,  judge  of  the  appearance  which  Dr. 
Wake  makes  in  this  transaction.  An  impartial 
reader  will  certainly  draw  from  this  whole  corre- 
spondence the  following  conclusions  :  that  archbishop 
Wake  was  invited  to  this  con-espondence  by  Dr.  Du- 
Pin,  the  most  moderate  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
divines;  that  he  entered  into  it  with  a  view  to  im- 
prove one  of  the  most  favorable  opportunities  that 
could  be  offered,  of  withdrawing  the  church  of  France 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope;  a  circumstance 
which  must  have  immediately  weakened  the  power 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and,  in  its  consequences, 
offered  a  fair  prospect  of  a  farther  reformation  in 
doctrine  and  worship,  as  the  case  happened  in  the 
church  of  England,  when  it  happily  threw  off  the 
papal  yoke; — that  he  did  not  give  Du-Pin,  or  any  of 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  smallest  reason  to 
hope  that  the  church  of  England  would  give  up  any 
one  point  of  belief  or  practice  to  the  church  of  France; 
but  insisted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  latter  should 
make  alterations  and  concessions,  in  order  to  be  re- 
conciled to  the  former ; — that  he  never  specified  the 
particular  alterations,  which  would  be  requisite  to 
satisfy  the  rulers  and  doctors  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, but  only  expressed  a  general  desire  of  an  union 
between  the  churches,  if  that  were  possible,  or  at 
least  of  a  mutual  toleration ;  that  he  never  flattered 
himself  that  this  union  could  be  perfectly  accom- 
plished, or  that  the  doctors  of  the  Gallican  church 
would  be  entirely  brought  over  to  the  church  of 
England  ;  but  thought  that  every  advance  made  hj 
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them,  and  every  concession,  must  have  proved  really 
advantageous  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

The  pacific  spirit  of  Dr.  Wake  did  not  only  discover 
itself  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Romisli  doctors, 
but  in  several  other  transactions  in  which  he  was 
engaged  by  his  constant  desire  of  promoting  union 
and  concord  among  Christians  ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  he  kept  up  a  constant  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  foreign  Pro- 
testant churches,  and  shewed  a  fraternal  regard  to 
them,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  disci- 
pline and  government  from  that  of  the  church  of 
England.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  learned  le  Clerc 
in  171  (),  he  expresses,  in  the  most  cordial  terms,  his 
affection  for  them,  and  declares  positively,  that 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  his  thoughts,  than  the 
notions  adopted  by  certain  bigoted  and  fuiious  writers 
who  refuse  to  embrace  the  foreign  Protestants  as 
their  brethren,  will  not  allow  to  their  religious  assem- 
blies the  denomination  of  churches,  and  deny  the 
validity  of  their  sacraments.  He  declares,  on  the 
contrary,  these  churches  to  be  true  Christian  churches, 
and  expresses  a  warm  desire  of  their  union  with  the 
church  of  England.  It  will  be,  perhaps,  difhcult  to 
find,  in  any  epistolary  composition,  ancient  or  modern, 
a  more  elegant  simplicity,  a  more  amiable  spirit  of 
meekness,  moderation,  and  charity,  and  a  happier 
strain  of  that  easy  and  unaffected  politeness  which 
draws  its  expressions  from  a  natural  habit  of  good- 
ness and  humanity,  than  we  meet  with  in  this 
letter ".  We  see  this  active  and  benevolent  prelate 
still  continuing  to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Protestant  churches  abroad.  In  several  letters 
written  in  the  years  1718  and  1719,  to  the  pastors 
and  professors  of  Geneva  and  Switzerland,  who  were 
then  at  variance  about  the  doctrines  of  predestination 
and  grace,  and  some  other  abstruse  points  of  meta- 
physical theology,  he  recommends  earnestly  to  them  " 

"  See  an  extract  of  it  among  the  pieces  subjoined,  No.  XIX. 
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a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance,  entreats 
them  particularly  to  be  moderate  in  their  demands  of 
subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  and  proposes  to  them 
the  example  of  the  church  of  England  as  worthy  of 
imitation  in  this  respect.  In  one  of  these  letters,  he 
exhorts  the  doctors  of  Geneva  not  to  go  too  far  in 
explaining  the  nature,  determining  the  sense,  and 
imposing  the  belief  of  doctrines,  which  the  divine 
wisdom  has  not  thought  proper  to  reveal  clearly  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  ignorance  of  which  is  very 
consistent  with  a  state  of  salvation ;  and  he  recom- 
mends the  prudence  of  the  church  of  England,  which 
has  expressed  these  doctrines  in  such  general  terms, 
in  its  articles,  that  [persons  who  think  very  differ- 
ently about  the  doctrines  may  subscribe  the  articles, 
without  wounding  tbeir  integrity  ^.  His  letters  to 
professor  Schurer  of  Bern,  and  to  the  excellent  and 
learned  John  Alphonso  Turrctin  of  Geneva,  are  in  the 
same  strain  of  moderation  and  charity,  and  are  here 
subjoined  ^  as  every  way  worthy  of  attentive  peru- 
sal. But  what  is  more  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention 
here,  is  a  letter  written  May  32,  1719 '',  to  Mr. 
Jablonski  of  Poland,  who,  from  a  persuasion  of 
Dr.  Wake's  great  wisdom,  discernment,  and  modera- 
tion, had  proposed  to  him  the  following  question, 
viz.  "  Whether  it  was  lawful  and  expedient  for  the 
"  Lutherans  to  treat  of  an  union  with,  the  church  of 
"  Rome ;  or  whether  all  negotiations  of  this  kind 
"  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous  and  de- 
"  lusive  ?  "  The  archbishop's  answer  to  this  question 
contains  a  happy  mixture  of  Protestant  zeal  and 
Christian  charity.  He  gives  the  strongest  cautions 
to  the  Polish  Lutherans  against  entering  into  any 
treaty  of  union  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  except 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
of  the  tyranny,  and  even  of  the  sui)eriority  and  juris- 

^  See  the  pieces  here  subjoined,  No.  XX, 
«  See  these  letters,  No.  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII. 
*  Ng.  XXV. 
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diction  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  its  pontiff;  and 
as  to  what  concerns  points  of  doctrine,  he  exhorts 
them  not  to  sacrilice  truth  to  temporal  advantages,  or 
even  io  a  dtsire  of  peace.  It  would  carry  us  too 
far,  were  we  to  give  a  minute  account  of  Dr.  Wake's 
correspondence  with  the  Protestants  of  Nismes,  or  of 
IJthuania  and  other  countries:  it  may  however  be 
alErmed,  that  no  prelate,  since  the  Reformation,  had 
so  extensive  a  correspondence  with  the  Protestants 
abroad,  and  none  could  have  a  more  friendly  one. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  dissenters  in  England 
made  to  the  archbishop  any  proposals  relative  to  an 
union  with  the  established  cliurch,  or  that  he  made 
any  proposals  to  them  on  that  head.  The  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  the  situation  of  the  contending  parties, 
offered  little  prospect  of  success  to  any  scheme  of  that 
nature.  In  queen  Anne's  time,  he  was  only  bishop 
of  Lincoln  ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  house  of  com- 
mouB,  and  of  all  the  Tory  part  of  the  nation,  was 
then  so  unfavorable  to  the  dissenters,  that  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  any  attempt  toward  re-uniting  them 
to  the  established  church  would  have  passed  into  a 
law.  And,  in  the  next  reign,  the  face  of  things  was 
so  greatly  changed  in  favor  of  the  dissenters,  and 
their  hopes  of  recovering  the  rights  and  privileges,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived,  were  so  sanguine, 
that  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether  they  would 
have  accepted  the  offer  of  an  union,  had  it  been  made 
to  them.  Be  that  as  it  will,  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  it  is  a  proof  of  archbishop  Wake's  moderate  and 
pacific  spirit,  that,  in  1714<,  when  the  spirit  of  the 
court  and  of  the  triumphant  part  of  the  ministry  was, 
with  respect  to  the  Whigs  in  general,  and  to  dissent- 
ers in  particular,  a  spirit  of  enmity  and  oppression, 
this  worthy  prelate  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  in 
opposition  to  the  schism-bill,  and  to  protest  against  it 
as  a  hardship  upon  the  dissenters.  This  step,  which 
must  have  blasted  his  credit  at  court,  and  proved 
detrimental  to  his  private  interest,  as  matters  then 
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Stood,  shewed  tliat  he  had  ei  friendly  and  sincere 
regard  for  the  dissenters.  It  is  true,  four  years  after 
this,  when  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  schism  bill 
and  the  act  against  occasional  conformity,  both  at 
once,  he  disapproved  this  proposal ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance has  been  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the 
encomiums  that  have  been  given  to  his  tender  regard 
for  the  dissenters,  or  at  least  as  a  proof  that  he 
changed  his  mind ;  and  that  Wake,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, was  more  their  friend  tlian  Wake,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  this 
change  of  conduct.  It  seems  to  have  been,  indeed, 
occasioned  by  a  change  of  circumstances.  The  dis- 
senters, in  their  state  of  oppression  during  the  minis- 
try of  Bolingbroke  and  his  party,  were  objects  of 
compassion ;  and  those  who  had  sagacity  enough  to 
perceive  the  ultimate  object  which  that  ministry  had 
in  view  in  oppressing  them,  must  have  interested 
themselves  in  their  sufferings,  and  opposed  their 
oppressors,  from  a  regard  to  the  united  causes  of 
Protestantism  and  liberty.  In  the  following  reign, 
their  credit  rose ;  and,  while  this  encouraged  the 
wise  and  moderate  men  among  them  to  plead  with 
prudence  and  with  justice  their  right  to  be  dehvered 
from  several  real  grievances,  it  elated  the  violent  (and 
violent  men  there  are  in  all  parties  even  in  the  cause 
of  moderation)  to  a  high  degree.  This  rendered 
them  formidable  to  all  those  who  were  jealous  of 
[zealous /or^  the  power,  privileges,  and  authority,  of 
the  estabUshed  church  ;  and  archbishop  Wake  was 
probably  of  this  number.  He  had  protested  against 
the  shackles  that  were  imposed  upon  them  when  they 
lay  under  the  frowns  of  government ;  but  appre- 
hending, perhaps,  that  the  removal  of  these  shackles 
in  the  day  of  prosperity  would  render  their  motions 
toward  power  too  rapid,  he  opposed  the  abrogation 
of  the  very  acts  which  he  had  before  endeavoured  to 
stifle  in  their  birth.  In  this,  however,  it  must  be 
acknowleged,   that  the  spirit  of  party  mingled  too 
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much  of  its  influence  with  the  dictates  of  prudence ; 
and  that  prudence,  thus  accompanied,  was  not  very 
consistent  with  Dr.  Wake's  known  principles  of 
equity  and  moderation.  As  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
account  for  this  part  of  the  archbishop's  conduct,  I 
addressed  myself  to  a  learned  and  worthy  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  who  gave  me  the  following 
answer:  "  Archbishoj)  Wake's  objection  to  the  repeal 
"  of  the  schism-act  was  founded  on  this  consideration 
'*  only,  that  such  a  repeal  was  needless,  as  no  use 
"  had  been  made,  or  was  likely  to  be  made,  of  that 
"  act.  It  is  also  Mghly  probable,  that  he  would 
"  have  consented  without  hesitation  to  rescind  it,  had 
*'  nothing  farther  been  endeavoured  at  the  same  time. 
"  But,  considering  what  sort  of  spirit  was  then  shewn 
"  by  the  dissenters  and  others,  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
"  matter  of  great  wonder,  if  he  was  afraid  that,  from 
"  the  repeal  of  the  other  act  (viz.  that  against  occa- 
"  sional  conformity),  considerable  damage  might  fol- 
"  low  to  the  church  over  which  he  presided ;  and, 
"  even  supposing  his  fears  to  be  excessive,  or  quite 
"  groundless,  yet  certainly  they  were  pardonable  in 
"  a  man  who  had  never  done,  or  designed  to  do,  any 
"  thing  disagreeable  to  the  dissenters  in  any  other 
"  affair,  and  who,  in  this,  had  the  concurrence  of 
"  some  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the  English 
*'  lords,  and  of  the  earl  of  Hay,  among  the  Scotch, 
"  thougli  a  professed  Presbyterian." 

However  some  may  judge  of  this  particular  inci- 
dent, I  think  it  will  appear  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
archbishop  Wake's  correspondence  and  transactions 
with  Christian  churches  of  different  denominations, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  a  pacific,  gentle,  and  benevo- 
lent spirit,  and  an  enemy  to  the  feuds,  animosities, 
and  party- prejudices,  wjiich  divide  the  professors  of 
one  holy  religion,  and  by  which  Christianity  is  ex- 
posed to  the  assaults  of  its  virulent  enemies,  and 
wounded  in  the  house  of  its  pretended  friends.  To 
this  deserved  eulogy,  we  may  add  what  a  learned  and 


worthy  divine '  has  said  of  this  eminent  prelate, 
considered  as  a  controversial  writer,  even,  "  that  his 
"  accurate  and  superior  knowlcge  of  the  nature  of  the 
"  Romish  hierarchy,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the 
"  church  of  England,  furnished  him  with  victorious 
**  arms,  both  for  the  subversion  of  eiTor  and  the 
*'  defence  of  truth." 

'  Dr.  William  Richardson,  master  of  Emanuel  college  in 
Cambridge,  and  canon  of  Lincoln,  See  hia  noble  edition,  and 
his  very  elegant  and  judicious  continuation  of  bishop  Godwin's 
Commenlarius  de  Prssulibus  AngliEc,  published  in  174^3,  at 
Cambridge.  Hia  words,  (p.  167,)  are :  "  Nemo  uspiara  ecclesife 
"  Romans  vel  AnglicanK  statum  penltiiiB  cognitum  et  explora- 
"  turn  habuit;  et  proinde  in  disputandi  arenam  prodiit  turn  ad 
"  oppugnandum  tarn  ad  propugnandum  instructisilmua." 
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AUTHENTIC  COPIES  OP  THE  ORIGINAL  LETTERS, 
FROM  WHICH  THE  PRECEDING  ACCOUNT  IS 
DRAWN. 

No.  I. 

A  LETTER  FROM  ARCHBISHOP  WAKR    TO  MR.  BEAUVOIR. 

Lambeth,  Nov.  28,  S.  V.  1717, 
I  AM  indebted  to  you  for  several  kind  letters,  and 
some  small  tracts,  which  I  have  had  the  favor  to 
receive  from  you.  The  last,  which  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  new  edition  that  is  going  on  of  Chryso- 
stome,  I  received  yesterday.  It  witl,  no  doubt,  be  a 
very  valuable  edition;  but,  as  tliey  propose  to  go  on 
with  it,  I  shall  hardly  live  to  see  it  finished.  They 
do  not  tell  us,  to  whom  here  we  may  go  for  subsmp- 
tions :  and  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  make  returns 
to  Paris.  They  should,  for  their  own  advantage, 
say,  where  subscriptions  will  be  taken  in  London, 
and  where  one  may  call  for  the  several  volumes  as 
they  come  out,  and  pay  for  the  next  that  are  go- 
ing on. 

Among  the  account  of  books  you  were  pleased  to 
send  me,  there  is  one  with  a  very  promising  title. 
Thesaurus  Anecdotorum,  5  volumes.  I  wish  I 
could  know  what  the  chief  of  those  anecdotes  are  ;  it 
may  be  a  book  very  well  worth  having.  I  admire 
they  do  not  disperse  some  sheets  of  such  works. 
What  they  can  add  to  make  Sioreri's  Dictionary  so 
very  voluminous,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  bought  it  in 
two  exorbitant  volumes,  and  thought  it  big  enough 
so.  While  I  am  writing  this,  company  is  come  in, 
so  that  I  am  forced  to  break  off;  and  I  can  only 
assure  you,  that,  upon  all  occasions,  you  shall  find 
me  very  sincerely. 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  faithful  friend, 

W.  Cant. 

N,  B.  Thiflia  the  earliest  letter  in  the  whole  collection;  and,  by 
thebe^nning  of  U,  Geems  to  be  the  first  which  the  archbishop 
wrote  to  Mr.  Beauvoir, 
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No.  II. 

A   LETTER   FHOM   MR.   BHAUVOIR   TO  ARCHBISHOP   WAKE. 

My  Lord,  Paris,  Dec.  11,1717,  O.  S. 

I  HAD  the  honour  of  your  grace's  letter  of  the  38th 
ultimo  but  Sunday  last,  and  therefore  could  not  an- 
swer it  sooner.  A  person  is  to  be  appointed  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  the  new  edition  of  St.  Chry- 
sostome,  and  deliver  the  copies.  Inclosed  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum.  Dr.  Du-Pin, 
with  whom  I  dined  last  Monday,  and  with  the  Syn- 
dic of  the  Soibonne  and  two  other  doctors,  tells  me, 
that  what  swells  Moreri's  Dictionary  are  several 
additions,  and  particularly  the  families  of  Great 
Britain.  He  hath  the  chief  hand  in  this  new  edition. 
They  talked  as  if  the  whole  kingdom  was  to  appeal 
to  the  future  general  council,  &:c.  They  wished  for 
an  union  with  the  church  of  England,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  to  unite  all  the  western  churches. 
Dr.  Du-Pin  desired  me  to  give  his  duty  to  your 
grace,  upon  my  telling  Jiim,  that  I  would  send  you 
an  arrSt  of  the  parliament  ol'  Paris  relating  to  him, 
and  a  small  tract  of  his.  I  have  transmitted  them 
to  Olr.  Prevereau,  at  Mr.  Secretary  Addison's  office. 

No.  III. 

A    LETTER    PROM    ARCHBISHOP   WAKE   TO   MR.   BEAUVOIR. 

Aug.  30,  1718. 
I  TOLD  you  in  one  of  my  last  letters,  liow  little  I 
expected  from  the  present  pretences  of  an  union 
with  us.  Since  I  received  the  papers  you  sent  me, 
I  am  more  convinced  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  My 
task  is  pretty  hard,  and  I  scarce  know  how  to 
manage  myself  in  this  matter..  To  go  any  farther 
than  I  have  done  in  it,  even  as  a  divine  only  of  the 
church  of  England,  may  meet  with  censure:  and,  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  cannot  treat  with  these 
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gcntlemcD.  I  do  not  think  my  character  at  all  infe- 
rior  to  that  of  an  archbishop  of  Paris :  on  the  con- 
trary, without  lessening  the  authority  and  dignity 
of  the  church  of  England,  I  must  say  it  is  in  some 
respects  superior.  If  the  cardinal  were  in  earnest  for 
such  an  union,  it  would  not  be  below  him  to  treat 
with  me  himself  about  it.  I  should  then  have  a 
sufficient  ground  to  consult  with  my  brethren,  and 
to  ask  his  majesty's  leave  to  correspond  with  him 
concerning  it.  But  to  go  on  any  farther  with  these 
gentlemen,  will  only  expose  me  to  the  censure  of 
doing  what,  in  my  station,  ought  not  he  done  with- 
out the  king's  knowlege;  and  it  would  be  very  odd 
for  me  to  have  an  authoritative  permission  to  treat 
with  those  who  have  no  manner  of  authority  to  treat 
with  me.  However,  I  shall  venture  at  some  answer 
or  other  to  both  their  letters  and  papers ;  and  so  have 
done  with  this  affair. 

I  cannot  tell  well  what  to  say  to  Dr.  Du-Pin.  If  he 
thinks  we  are  to  take  their  direction  what  to  retain, 
and  what  to  give  up,  he  is  utterly  mistaken,  I  am 
a  friend  to  peace,  but  more  to  truth.  And  they  may 
depend  upon  it,  I  shall  always  account  our  church 
to  stand  upon  an  equal  foot  with  theirs:  and  that  we 
are  no  more  to  receive  laws  from  them,  than  we 
desire  to  impose  any  upon  them.  In  short,  the 
church  of  England  is  free,  is  orthodox :  she  has  a 
plenary  authority  within  herself,  and  has  no  need 
to  recur  to  any  other  church  to  direct  her  what  to 
retain,  or  what  to  do.  Nor  will  we,  otherwise  than 
in  a  brotherly  way,  and  in  a  full  equality  of  right 
and  power,  ever  consent  to  have  any  treaty  with 
that  of  France.  And  therefore,  if  they  mean  to 
deal  with  us,  they  must  lay  down  this  for  the  foun- 
dation, that  we  are  to  deal  with  one  another  upon 
equal  terms.  If,  consistently  with  our  own  establish- 
ment, we  can  agree  upon  a  closer  union  with  one 
another,  well :  if  not,  we  are  as  much,  and  ujMjn  as 
good  grounds,  a  free  independent  church,  as  they 
are.  And,  for  myself,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
._  VOL-  VI.  M 
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I  have  more  power,  larger  privileges,  and  a  greater 
authority,  than  any  of  their  archbishops :  from  which, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  not  depart — no,  not  for 
the  sake  of  an  union  with  them. 

You  see,  Sir,  what  my  sense  of  this  matter  is;  and 
may  perhaps  think  that  1  have  a  little  altered  my 
mind  since  this  affair  was  first  set  on  foot.  As  to 
my  desire  of  peace  and  union  with  all  other  Christian 
churches,  I  am  still  the  same:  but  with  the  doctor's 
commonitorium  I  shall  never  comply.  The  matter 
must  be  put  into  another  method ;  and,  whatever 
they  think,  they  must  alter  some  of  their  doctrine;*, 
and  practices  too,  or  an  union  with  them  can  never 
be  effected.  Of  this,  as  soon  as  I  have  a  little  more 
leisure,  I  shall  write  my  mind  as  inoffensively  as  I 
can  to  them,  but  yet  freely  too. 

If  any  thing  is  to  come  of  this  matter,  it  will  be 
the  shortest  method  I  can  take  of  accomplishing  it, 
to  put  them  in  the  right  way.  If  nothing  (as  I 
believe  nothing  will  be  done  in  it),  'tis  good  to  leave 
them  under  a  plain  knowlege  of  what  we  think  of 
ourselves  and  our  church,  and  to  let  them  see,  that 
we  neither  need  nor  seek  the  union  proposed,  hut  for 
their  sake  as  well  as  our  own ;  or  rather  neither  for 
theirs  nor  ours ;  but  in  order  to  the  promotion  of  a 
catholic  communion  (as  far  as  is  possible)  among  all 
the  true  churches  of  Christ, 

T  have  now  plainly  opened  my  mind  to  you ;  you 
win  communicate  no  more  of  it  than  is  fitting  to  the 
two  doctors,  but  keep  it  as  a  testimony  of  my  sin- 
cerity in  this  affair ;  and  that  I  have  no  design,  but 
what  is  consistent  with  the  honour  and  freedom  of 
our  English  church,  and  with  the  security  of  that 
true  and  sound  doctrine  which  is  taught  in  it,  and 
from  which  no  consideration  shall  ever  make  me 
depart.     I  am, 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  alTectionate  friend 
and  brother, 

W.  Cant. 
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FROM    ARCHBISHOV    WAKE   TO   MR.    BEADVOIR. 

Oct.  8,  1718. 

Whatever  be  the  consequence  of  oiir  corre- 
sponding with  the  Sorbonne  doctors  about  matters 
of  religion,  the  present  situation  of  our  affairs  plainly 
seems  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  so  to  do.  Under 
this  apprehension  I  have  written,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  two  letters  to  your  two  doctors,  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  secretary's  office,  to  go  with  the 
next  pacquet  to  my  lord  Stair.  I  beg  you  to  enquire 
after  them ;  they  made  up  together  a  pretty  thick 
pacquet,  directed  to  you.  In  that  to  Dr.  Du-Pin,  I 
have,  in  answer  to  two  of  his  MSS.,  described  the 
method  of  making  bishops  ip  our  church.  I  believe 
he  will  be  equally  both  pleased  and  surprised  with  it. 
I  wish  you  could  shew  liim  the  form  of  consecration, 
as  it  stands  in  the  end  of  your  large  common  prayer- 
books.  The  rest  of  my  letters,  both  to  him  and 
Dr.  Piers,  is  a  venture  which  I  know  not  how  they 
will  take,  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  em- 
bracing the  present  opportunity  of  breaking  off  from 
the  pope,  and  going  one  step  farther  than  they  have 
yet  done  in  their  opinion  of  his  authority,  so  as  to 
leave  him  only  a  primacy  of  place  and  honour ;  and 
that  merely  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  he  was 
once  bishop  of  the  imperial  city.  I  hope  they  both 
shew  you  my  letters:  they  are  at  this  time  very 
long,  and  upon  a  nice  point.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if 
you  can  any  way  learn  how  they  take  the  freedom 
I  have  used,  and  what  they  really  think  of  it,  I 
cannot  so  much  trust  to  their  answers,  in  which 
they  have  more  room  to  conceal  their  thoughts,  and 
seldom  want  to  overwhelm  me  with  more  compli- 
ments than  I  desire,  or  am  well  able  to  hear. 

Pray  do  all  you  can  to  search  out  their  real  sense 
of,  and  motions  at  the  receipt  of  these  two  letters ; 
I  shall  thereby  be  able  the  better  to  judge  how  far  I 
m2 
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may  venture  hereafter  to  offer  any  thing  to  them 
n|jon  the  other  points  in  difference  between  us ; 
though  after  all,  I  still  think,  if  ever  a  reformation 
be  made,  it  is  the  state  that  must  govern  the  church 
in  it.     But  this  between  ourselves. 


No.  V. 

A    LBITER    FBOM    ARCHBISHOP    WAKE  TO    DB.    DU-PIN, 
DATED   OCTOBBR    1,  1718. 

Spectatissimo  Viro,  eruditorura  su£e  gentis,  si  non  et  sui  sfeculi 
principi ;  D™-  L,  Ell.  Du-Pin,  Doctor!  Pflrisiensi. 

Gul.  prov.  dcv.  Cant.  Arch',  in  omnibus  ivfpoyciv  Kat  lUTpairiiv. 
Diu  est,  amplissime  Domine,  ex  quo  debitor  tibi 
factus  sum  ob  plures  tractatus  MSS.  quos  tuo  bene- 
ficio  a  dilecto  mihi  in  Cliristo  D.  Beauvoir  accepi. 
Perlegi  diligenter  omnes,  nee  sine  fructu  :  plurima 
quippe  ab  iis,  cognitu  dignissiraa,  vel  prirairm  didici, 
vel  clarius  intellexi ;  bcatamque  his  difficillimis  tem- 
poribus  censeo  ecciesiam  Gallicanani,  quiC  talcm  sibi 
in  promptu  habeat  doctorem,  in  dubiis  consiliarium,  in 
juribus  suis  tiiendis  advocatum ;  qui  et  possit  et  audeat, 
non  modo  contra  suos  vel  erroneos  vel  perfidos  sym- 
mystas  dignitatem  ejus  tueri,  sed  et  ipsl  snmmo 
pontitici  (ut  olim  B.  Apostolus  Paulus  Petro)  in 
faeieni  resistere,  quia  reprehensibilis  est.  Atque 
utinam  h^c  qua;  jam  Roniae  aguntur,  tandem  ali- 
quando  omnibus  vobis  animum  darent  ad  Jura  vestra 
penitiis  asserenda  !  Ut  deinceps  non  ex  pragmaticis 
(ut  olim)  sanctionibus,  non  (ut  hoc  fere  tempore)  ex 
concordatis,  non  ex  praejudicatis  hominum  opinioni- 
bus,  res  vestras  agatis ;  sed  eR  authoritate  qua  decet 
ecclesiam  tarn  illustris  ac  prsepotentis  imperii;  quae 
nuUo  jure,  vel  divino,  vel  humano,  alteri  olim  aut 
ecclesife  ant  homini  subjicitur;  sed  ipsa  jus  habet 
intra  se  sua  negotia  terminandi,  et  in  omnibus,  sub 
regc  suo  Christian issimo,  populum  suum  commis- 
sum  propriis  suis  legibus  et  sanctionibus  gubernandi. 
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Expergiscimini  itaque,  viri  eniditi ;  et  quod  ratio 
postulat,  nee  refragatuu  religio,  strenu^  agite.  Hoc 
bonorum  subditorum  erga  regem  suum  ofBcium, 
Christianorum  erga  episcopos  auos,  heu !  nimium 
extraneorum  tyrannide  oppresses,  pietas  exigit, 
flagitat,  requirit.  Excutite  tandem  jugum  istud, 
quod  nee  patres  vestri,  nee  vos  ferre  potuistis.  Hie 
ad  reformationem  non  prietensam,  sed  veram,  sed 
justara,  sed  necessariam  ecclesife  nostrae,  primus  fuit 
gradus.  Quk  Ca)saris  erant,  Caesari  reddidimus;  qu» 
Dei,  Deo,  Corona;  imperiali  regni  nostri  suum 
suprematum,  episcopatui  suam  a^nxn,  ecclesi*  suam 
libertatem  restituit,  vcl  eo  solum  nomine  semper  cum 
honore  memorandus,  rex  Henricus  VIII.  Haec 
omnia  sub  pedibus  conculcaverat  idem  ille  tunc  nobis, 
qui  Jam  vobis  inimicus.  Seepiils  autboritas  papalis 
intra  certos  fines  legibus  nostris  antea  fuerat  coercita; 
et  lis  quidem  legibus,  quas  siquis  hodie  inspiceret, 
impossibile  ei  videretur  eas  potuisse,  aliqud  vel  vi  vel 
astutia,  perrumpere.  Sed  idem  nobis  accidit  quod 
illis,  qui  dsemoniacum  vinculis  ligare  voluere.  Om- 
nia finistr^  tentata :  nihil  perfecere  inania  legum  repa- 
gula,  contra  nescio  quos  przetextus  potestatis  divinae 
nullis  humanis  constitutionibus  subdita>.  Tandem 
defatigato  regno  dura  necessitas  sua  jura  tuendi 
oculos  omnium  aperuit.  Proponitur  qusestio  episco- 
pis  ac  clero  in  utriusque  provincial  synodo  congrega- 
tis,  an  episcopus  Romanus  in  sacris  scripturis  habeat 
aliquam  majorem  jurisdictionem  in  regno  Angliae 
quam  quivis  alius  externus  episcopus?  In  partem 
sanam,  justam,  veram,  utriusque  concilii  sulfragia 
concurrSre.  Quod  episcopi  cum  suo  clero  statuerant, 
etiam  regni  academife  calculo  suo  approbarunt,  rex 
cum  parliamento  sancivit ;  adeoque  tandem,  quod 
unice  fieri  poterat,  sublata  penitus  potestas,  quam 
nullae  leges,  nulla  jura,  vel  civilia  vel  ecclesiastica, 
intra  debitos  fines  unquam  poterant  continere.  En 
nobis  promptum  ac  paratum  exemplum  ;  quod  sequi 
vobis  gloriosum,  nee  minus  posteris  vestris  utile 
fuerit !  Quo  solo  pacem,  absque  veritatis  dispendio. 
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tueri  valeatis,  ac  irridere  bruta  de  Vaticano  fulmina, 
quae  jumdudum  ostenditis  vobis  non  ultra  terrori  esse, 
utpote  a  sacris  sciiptuns  edoctis,  quod  maledictio 
absque  causd  prolata  non  superveniet.  Prov. 
xxvi.  2. 

State  ergo  in  Ubertate  qua  Christus  vos  donaverit. 
Frustra  ad  concilium  generale  nunquam  convocan- 
dum  res  vestras  refertis.  Frustra  decretorum  vim 
suspendere  curatis,  quje  ab  initio  injusta,  erronea, 
ac  absurda,  ac  plane  nulla  erant.  Non  talibus  sub- 
sidiis  vobis  opus  est.  Regla  pormissione,  authoritate 
su^  a  Christo  commissa,  archiepiscopi  et  episcopi 
vestri  in  concilium  nationale  coeant :  academiarum, 
cleri,  ac  praecipue  utrorumque  principis  theologicse 
facultatis  Parisiensis,  consilium  atque  auxilium  sibi 
assumant:  sic  muniti  qucd  xquum  et  justum  fuerit 
decemant;  quod  decreverint  etiam  civili  authoritate 
firmandum  cuvent:  nee  patiantur  factiosos  homines 
aliti  res  vestras  vocare,  aut  ad  judicem  appellare 
qui  nullam  in  vos  authoritatem  exposcere  debeat,  aut, 
si  exposcat,  merild  a  vobis  recusari  et  poterlt  et 
debuerit. 

Ignoscas,  vir  ToXupaSEo-raTi,  indignationi  dicam  an 
amori  meo,  si  forte  aUquaoto  ultra  modum  commo- 
veri  videar  ab  iis  quce  vobis  his  proximis  annis  acci- 
derint,  Veritatem  Christ!  omni  qua  possum  animi 
devotione  colo.  Hanc  vos  tuemini:  pro  hac  censuras 
pontificias  subiistis,  et  porro  ferre  parati  estis. 

lile,  qui  se  pro  summo  ac  fere  unico  Christi  vi- 
cario  venditat,  veritatem  ejus  sub  pedibus  proterit, 
conculcat.  Justitiam  veneror:  ac  proinde  vos  in- 
juste,  ac  plane  tyrannicd,  si  non  oppresses,  at  pe- 
titos,  at  comminatos;  at  ideo  solum  non  penitus 
obrutos,  subversos,  prostrates,  quia  Deus  furori  ejus 
obicem  posuit,  nee  permiserit  vos  in  ipsius  manus 
incidere ;  non  possum  non  vindicare,  et  contra  vio- 
lentum  oppressorem,  meum  qualecunque  suffragium 
ferre. 

Jura  ac  libertates  inclyti  regni,  celeberrimae  ec- 
clesiie,  prsestantissimi  cleri  cum  honors  intueor.  Haec 
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papa  repi'obat,  contemnit ;  et,  dum  sic  alios  tractat, 
merito  se  aliis  castigandum,  certe  intra  Justos  fines 
coei'cendutn,  exhibet.  Siquid  ei  potestatis  supra 
alios  episcopos  Christus  commiserit,  proferantur  ta- 
bulie  ;  jus  evincatur ;  cedere  non  recusamus. 

Siquam  preerogativam  ecclesise  concilia  sedis  im- 
perialis  episcopo  concesseriiit  (etsi  cadente  imperio, 
etiain  e&  preerogativa  excidisse  merito  possit  censeri) ; 
tamen  quod  ad  me  attinet,  servatis  semper  regnorum 
juribus,  ecclesiarum  libertatibus,  episcoporum  digni- 
tate,  modo  in  cseteris  conveniatur,  per  me  licet,  suo 
fruatur,  qualicunque  primatu  :  non  ego  illi  locum 
primum,  non  inanem  honoris  titulum  invideo.  At 
in  alias  ecclesias  dominari;  episcopatum,  cujus  par- 
tem Christus  unicuique  episcopo  in  solidum  reliquit, 
tantum  non  in  solidum  sibi  soli  vindicare ;  siquis 
ejus  injustse  tyrannidi  sese  opposuerit,  coelum  ac  ter- 
ram  in  illius  perniciem  commovere;  h^ec  nee  nos  un- 
quam  ferre  potuimus,  noc  vos  debetis.  In  hoc  pacis 
ftindamento  si  inter  nos  semel  conveniatur,  in  caeteris 
aut  idem  sentiemus  omnes,  aut  facile  alii  aUis  dissen- 
tiendi  libertatem  absque  pacis  jacturd  conccdemus. 

Sedabripit  calamum  meum  nescioquis 'EvBHO-ionrfio;, 
dum  de  vestris  injuriis  nimium  sum  solicitus ;  et 
forte  llberiils  quam  par  esset  de  his  rebus  ad  te 
scripsisse  videbor. 

Ego  vero  uti  ea  omnia,  quie  tu  in  tuo  commo- 
nitorio  exaraveris,  etiam  ilia  in  quibus  ab  invicem 
dLssentimus,  grato  animo  accipio  ;  ita  ut  aperte,  ut 
candide,  et  absque  omni  fuco  porr<>  ad  me  scribere 
pergas,  e&que -n-a-ffwia-  quaamicum  cum  amico  agere 
deceat,  imprimis  a  te  peto ;  eo  te  mihi  amiciorem 
fore  existimans,  quo  simpliciiis,  quo  planiiis,  quic- 
^uid  censueris,  libere  dixeris. 

Nee  de  commonitoiio  tuo  ampliua  aliquid  hoc 
tempore  reponam ;  in  quo  cum  plurima  placeant, 
turn  id  imprimis,  quod  etiam  tuo  judicio,  non  adeo 
longe  ab  invicem  distemus,  quin  si  de  fraterna 
unione  ineunda  publica  aliquando  aiithoritate  delibe- 
rari  contigerit,  via  facile  inveniii  potent  ad  pacem 
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inter  nos  stabiliendam,  salvH  utrinque  ecclesife  catli- 
olicse  fide  ac  veritate. 

Quod  ad  alteros  tuos  tractatus  de  constitutione 
episcoporum  in  ecclesiis  vacantibus,  siquidem  papa,  le- 
gitime requisitus,  facuUates  suas  personis  a  rege 
nominatis  obstinate  pernegaverit ;  in  iis  sane  reperio 
quod  non  tua  eruditione  et  judicio  sit ;  quai-e,  ne 
prorsus  dni^CoXo;  discedam,  ordinem  tibi  breviter  de- 
lineabo  constituendi  episcopos  in  hac  reformats,  nos- 
tra ecclesia. 

Tu  judicabis,  an  aliquid  niagis  canonice  vel  ex- 
cogitari  vel  statui  potuerit. 

No.  VI. 

A     LE'l'I'KR    rnOM     ARCHBISHOP    WAKB     TO     DR.     P.    PlfiRS 
OIRABDIN,    WRITTEN    IN  OCTOBEtt    1718, 

pTfiestantissimo  Viro,  consummatissimo  Tlieologo,  D""  Patricio 
Piers   de  Girardin,  sacrae   Facultatis  Parisiensis   Theologiee 


Post  proHxiores  epistolas  eruditissimo  confratri 
tuo  D""  D'^'  Du-Pin  hoc  ipso  tempore  exaratas;  quas- 
que  ego  paulo  minils  tuas  qnani  illius  existimari, 
velim  ;  faciliils  a  te  veniara  impetrabo,  vir  specta- 
tissime,  si  altquanto  breviiis  ad  terescribam;  et  in 
illis  quidem  animi  mei  vel  amori  vel  indignationi 
libere  indulsi ;  eaque  simplicitate,  quS.  decet  Christi- 
anum,  et  maxime  episcopum,  qnid  vobis,  meS. 
saltern  sententia,  facta  opus  sit,  aperte  exposiii. 
Siquid,  vel  tuo  vel  illins  judicio,  asperius  quam  par 
esset  a  nie  exciderit,  cum  vestri  caus&  adeo  commo- 
tus  fuerim,  facile  id  homini  tam  benevole  erga  vos 
animato,  uti  spero,  condonabitis  :  unaque  reminisce- 
mini,  nuUam  unquam  vobis  stabilem  inter  vos  pacem, 
aut  catholicam  cum  aliis  unionem,  habeii  posse,  dum 
aliquid  ultra  merum  honoris  primatum  ac  vfttiflxi' 


H      pontif 
V       sseculi 
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pontifici  Romano  tribuitis.  Hoc  nos  per  aliquot 
saecula  expert!  sumus;  vos  jam  sentire  debetls,  qui, 
nescio  quo  insano  ipsius  beneficio,  adeo  commodain 
occasionem  nacti  estis,  non  tain  ab  illius  decretis 
appellandi,  quam  ab  ipsius  dominio  ac  potestate  vos 
penitus  subducendi.  Ipse  vos  pro  schisraaticis  hal>et ; 
qualem  vos  eum  censere  debetis.  Ipse  a  vestr^  com- 
munione  se  suosque  separandos  publice  deaunciat. 
Quid  vobis  in  hoc  casu  faciendum  ?  Liceat  mihi 
veteris  illius  Cresareae  episcopi  Firmiliani  verbis  re- 
spondere;  sic  olim  Stephanum  papam  acriter  quidem, 
sed  non  ideo  minus  juste,  castigavit:  Vide  qud  im- 
perilid  reprehendere  audeas  eos  qui  contra  mendo' 
cium  pro  veritate  nituntur.  Peccatum  vero  quhm 
magnum  ttbi  exagger&st'i,  quando  te  a  tot  gregibus 
scidisti:  excidisti  enim  te  ipsum,  noli  te  falkre ; 
siquidem  tile  est  vere  schismaticus  qui  se  a  commu- 
mone  ecclesiastics  unitatis  apostalam  fecerit.  Dum 
enim  putas  omnes  a  te  abstineri  posse,  solum  te  ab 
omnibus  abstinuisti.     Cypr.  Op.  Epist,  75. 

Agile  ergo,  viri  eruditi,  et  quo  vos  divina  provi- 
dentia  vocat,  libenter  sequimini.  Clemens  papa  vos 
abdicavit;  a  suS  et  suorum  communione  repulit,  re- 
jecit.  Vos  illius  authoritati  renunciate.  Cathedrte 
Petri,  quaj  in  omnibus  catliolicis  ecclesiis  conserva- 
tur,  adhserete :  etiam  nostram  ne  refugiatis  commu- 
nionem ;  quibuscum  si  non  in  omnibus  omnino  doc- 
trinse  Christianse  capitibus  conveniatis,  at  in  prae- 
cipuis,  at  in  fundamentalibus,  at  in  omnibus  articulis 
fidei  ad  salutem  necessariis,  plane  consentitis  ;  etiatn 
in  caeteris,  uti  speramus,  brevi  consensuri.  Nobis  certe 
eo  minus  vos  vel  h^reticos  vel  schismaticos  fore  con- 
fidite,  quod  a  papa  ejecti  pro  lia;reticis  et  schia- 
maticis  Romse  aestimemini.  Sed  contrahenda  vela, 
nee  indulgendum  huic  meo  pro  vobis  zelo,  etsi  sit 
secundum  scientiam.  Prudentibus  loquor;  vos  ipsi, 
quod  dico,  judicale. 

Ad  literas  luas,  priest  an  tissime  Domine,  redeo; 
in  quibus  uti  tuum  de  mediocritate  mea  judicium, 
magis  ex  affectu  erga  me  tuo,  quam  secundum  me- 
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rita  mea  prolatum,  gratanter  accipio,  ita  in  eo  te 
nunquam  falli  patinr,  quod  me  pacis  ecclesiasticse 
amantissimuni  credas,  omniaque  illi  consequendse 
danda  putera,  praeter  veritatem.  Quantum  ad  illam 
promovendam  tu  jamjam  contuleris,  ex  sex  illis  pro- 
positionibus  quas  tuis  inseruisti  Uteris,  gratus  ag- 
nosco:  ac  nisi  ambitiose  magis  quam  hominem  pri- 
vatum deceat,  me  facturutn  exist! marem,  etiam 
eruditissimis  illis  confratribus  tuis  doctoribus  Sorbo- 
nicis,  quihus  prioivs  meas  literas  communicastt, 
easdem  per  te  gratias  refei'rem.  San6  lacultas  vestra 
Parisiensis,  uti  maximum  in  his  rebus  pondus  merit6 
habere  debeal,  sive  numerum,  sive  dignitatem,  sive 
deoique  eiuditionem  suorum  membrorum  spectemus; 
ita  a  vobis  exordium  sumere  debebit  unio  ilia  inter 
DOS  tantopere  desiderata,  siquidem  eam  aliquando 
iniri  voluerit  Deus. 

Interim  gratulor  vobis  post  illustrissimum  card. 
Npailluim,  alterum  ilium  eccleslse  Gallicanse,  fidei 
catholicsc,  columnam  et  ornamentum,  procuratorem 
regium  D.  D.  Joly  de  Fleury  ;  quern  virum  ego  non 
jam  primum  ex  tuis  Uteris  debito  prosequi  honore 
didici,  verum  etiam  ob  ea  quae  vestri  causa  his  prox- 
imis  annis  publice  egerit,  antea  suspicere,  et  pene 
venerari,  consueveram.  Sub  his  ducibus,  quid  non 
sperandum  in  publicum  vestrum  ac  catholicse 
ecclesicB  commodum  ?  Intonet  de  Vaticano  pontifex 
Romanua ;  fremant  inter  vos  ipsos  conjurata  turba, 
Romance  curia;  servi  magis  quam  suae  Gallise  fideles 
subditi.  His  pra;sidiis  ab  eorum  injuriis  tuti,  vanas 
eonim  iras  contemnere  valeatis. 

Ego  vero,  uti  omnia  vobis  publice  fausta  ac  felicia 
precor,  ita  tibi,  spectatissime  vir,  me  semper  addictis- 
simum  fore  promitto.  De  quo  quicquid  alias  sen- 
seris,  id  saltern  ut  de  me  credas  jure  postulo ;  me 
sincere  veritatem  Christi  et  amare  et  quiei-ere,  et, 
nisi  omnino  me  fallat  animus,  etiam  assecutum  esse. 
Nulli  Cbristiano  inimicus  antehac  aut  fui  aut  dein- 
ceps  sum  futunis  :  sic  de  erroribus  eonim,  qui  a  me 
^ssident,  judicOt  ut  semper  erraotes  Deo  judicandoa 
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relinquam.  Homo  sum,  errare  possum ;  sic  verd 
animatus  audacter  dicani,  hsereticus  esse  nolo.  Te 
veio,  siquidenj  id  permittas,  fratrem  ;  sin  id  minus 
placeat,  saltern  id  indulgebis,  ut  me  vere  et  ex 
animo  profitear,  excelientissime  Domine,  tui  aman- 
tissimum. 

W.  C. 
No.  VII. 

EXTRACT    OP    A    LETTEE   FROM    ARCHBISHOP   WAKE  TO 
MR.    BBAUVOJR. 

Nov.  6,  O.  S.  1718. 

Your  last  letter  gives  me  some  trouble,  but  more 
curiosity.  I  little  thought,  when  I  wrote  to  your 
two  doctors,  that  my  letters  should  have  been  read, 
much  less  copies  of  them  given  to  any  such  great 
persons  as  you  mention.  I  write  in  haste,  as  you 
know,  and  trust  no  amanuensis  to  copy  for  me,  be- 
cause I  will  not  be  liable  to  be  betrayed.  And  upon 
a  review  of  my  foul,  and  only  copy  of  them,  since  I 
had  your  account  from  Paris,  I  find  some  things 
might  have  been  more  accurately  expressed,  had  I 
taken  more  time  to  correct  my  style.  But  I  wish 
that  may  be  the  worst  exception  against  them :  I 
fear  the  freedom  I  took  in  exhorting  them  to  do 
somewhat  in  earnest,  upon  so  fair  a  provocation, 
with  regard  to  the  papal  authority,  though  excused 
as  well  as  I  could,  will  hardly  go  down  so  effectually 
as  I  could  wish  with  them.  This  raises  my  curiosity 
to  know  truly  and  expressly  how  that  part  of  my 
letters  operated  on  both  your  doctors;  which,  by  a 
wary  observation,  you  may  in  good  measure  gather 
from  their  discourse.  I  cannot  tell  whether  they 
shewed  my  letters  to  you  ;  if  they  did,  I  am  sure  you 
will  think  I  did  not  mince  the  matter  with  them  in 
that  particular. 

Of  your  two  doctors.  Dr.  Piers  seems  the  more 
polite :  he  writes  elegantly  both  for  style  and  matter, 
and,  has  the  free  air,  even  as  to  the  business  of  an 
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union.  Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  Dr.  Du-Pin,  whom, 
thirty  years  ago,  in  his  collection  of  tracts  relating 
to  church  discipline,  I  did  not  think  far  from  tlie 
kingdom  of  God. 


KXTRICT   OP   A    LETTER    FROM    AHCHBISHOF   WAICE   TO 
MK.   BEAUVOIR. 

Nov.  18,  1718. 
At  present,  my  more  particular  curiosity  leads 
me  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  men  in 
France  with  regard  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  from 
which,  if  we  could  once  divide  the  Gallican  church. 
a  reformation  in  other  matters  would  follow  of  course. 
The  scheme  that  seems  to  me  most  likely  to  prevail, 
is,  to  agree  in  the  independence  (as  to  all  matters  of 
authority)  of  every  national  church  on  any  others ; 
and  in  their  right  to  determine  all  matters  that  arise 
within  themselves ;  and,  for  points  of  doctrine,  to 
agree,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  articles  of  any  mo- 
ment (as  in  effect  we  either  already  do,  or  easily 
may) ;  and,  for  other  matters,  to  allow  a  difference, 
till  God  shall  bring  us  to  an  union  in  those  also. 
One  only  thing  should  be  provided  for,  to  purge  out 
of  the  public  offices  of  the  church  such  things  as 
hinder  a  perfect  communion  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  that  so,  whenever  any  come  from  us  to 
them,  or  from  them  to  us,  we  may  all  join  together 
in  prayers  and  the  holy  sacraments  with  each  other. 
In  our  liturgy  there  is  nothing  hut  what  they  allow, 
save  the  single  rubric  relating  to  the  eucharist ;  in 
theirs  nothing  but  what  they  agree  may  be  laid  aside, 
and  yet  the  public  offices  be  never  the  worse  or  more 
imperfect  for  want  of  it.  Such  a  scheme  as  this,  I  take 
to  be  a  more  proper  ground  of  peace,  at  the  beginning, 
than  to  go  to  more  particulars ;  If  in  such  a  foundation 
we  could  once  agree,  tlie  rest  would  be  more  easily  built 
upon  it.  If  you  And  occasion,  and  that  it  may  be  of 
use,  you  may  extract  this  object,  and   offer  it  to 
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their  consideration,  as  what  you  take  to  be  my  sense 
in  the  beginning  of  a  treaty ;  not  that  I  think  we 
shall  stop  here,  but  that,  being  thus  far  agreed,  we 
shall  the  more  easily  go  into  a  greater  perfection 
hereafter.  I  desire  you  to  observe,  as  much  as  you 
can,  when  it  is  I  may  the  most  properly  write  to  the 
doctors.  I  took  the  subject  of  the  pope's  authority 
in  my  last,  as  arising  naturally  from  the  present 
state  of  their  aiTairs,  and  as  the  first  thing  to  be  set- 
tled in  order  to  an  union.  How  my  freedom  in  that 
respect  has  been  received,  I  desire  you  freely  to  com- 
municate. 

No.  IX. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTBB  FROM  ARCHBISHOP  WAKB  TO 
UB.  BEAUVOIR. 

Dec,  2,  0.  S.  1718. 

I  AM  glad  the  two  doctors  seem  to  receive  my  last 
letters  so  well.  The  truth  is,  that  while  they  ma- 
nage as  they  do  with  the  court  of  Rome,  nothing 
will  be  done  to  any  purpose.  And  all  ends  in  trifling 
at  the  last.  We  honestly  deny  the  pope  all  authority 
over  us :  they  pretend,  in  words,  to  allow  him  so 
much  as  is  consistent  with  what  they  call  their 
Galilean  privileges  ;  hut  let  him  ever  so  little  use  it 
contrary  to  their  good  liking,  they  protest  against  it, 
appeal  to  a  general  council,  and  then  mind  him  as 
little  as  we  can  do.  In  earnest,  I  think  we  treat  his 
holiness  not  only  with  more  sincerity,  but  more  re- 
spect than  they  :  for,  to  own  a  power,  and  yet  keep 
a  reserve  to  obey  that  power  only  so  far,  and  in  such 
cases  as  we  make  ourselves  judges  of,  is  a  greater 
affront,  than  honestly  to  confess  that  we  deny  the 
power,  and,  for  that  reason,  refuse  to  obey  it.  But 
my  design  was  partly  to  bring  them  to  this,  and 
partly  to  see  how  they  would  hear,  at  least  the  pro- 
posal, of  totally  breaking  off  from  the  court  and 
bishop  of  Rome. 

What  you  can  observe,  or  discover  more  of  their 
inclinations  in  this  particular,  will  be  of  good  use ; 
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espdciaUjr  if  it  could  be  foand  out  what  the  court 
would  do,  and  how  far  that  may  be  likelj  to  coun« 
tenaBce  the  clergy  in  such  a  separation.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  cultivate  a  friend- 
ship with  the  leading  men  of  that  side,  who  may  in 
time  be  made  use  of  to  the  good  work  of  refoiming  in 
earnest  the  Gallican  church.  I  am  a  little  uohappy 
that  I  have  none  here  I  yet  dare  trust  with  what  I 
do ;  though  I  am  satisfied  most  of  our  high  -church 
Ushops  and  clergy  would  readily  come  into  such  a 
design.  But  these  are  not  men  either  to  be  confided 
in,  or  made  use  of,  by 

Your  assured  friend, 

W.  Cant. 

P.  S.  Did  cardinal  de  Noailles  know  what  autho- 
rity the  archUshop  of  Canterbury  has  gotten  by  the 
r^foi'mation,  and  how  much  a  greater  man  be  is  now 
than  when  he  was  the  popcfs  legatus  natus,  it  might 
encourage  him  to  follow  so  good  a  patterui  and  be 
assured  (in  that  easel)  he  would  lose  nothing  by  8end<« 
ing  bade  his  cardinal's  cap  to  Rome.  I  doubt  ymir 
doctors  know  little  of  these  matters. 

No.  X. 

BXTRACT  OF  A  LBTTSH  FROM  ARCHBtSHOP  WARB  TO 

MR.  BBAUVOIR. 

Jan.  23,  O.  S.  1718. 

When  you  see  my  letter  (for  I  conclude  the 
doctor  will  shew  it  you),  you  may  do  well  to  brii^ 
on  the  discourse  of  our  episcopal  rights  and  privileges 
in  England,  and  particularly  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which,  I  believe,  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  or  of 
all  the  archbishops  in  France.  This  may  raise  in 
them  a  curiosity  to  know  more  of  this  matter,  which 
if  they  desire,  I  will  take  the  first  little  leisure  I 
have  to  give  them  a  more  parUcular  account  of  it. 
W€  mhiit.dMl  nHlh  m^  in  their  own  way,  if  we' 
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mean  to  do  any  good  with  them.  They  have  been 
used  to  a  pompous  ministry,  and,  like  the  Jews 
heretofore,  would  despise  the  Messiah  himself  if  he 
should  come  in  a  poor  and  low  estate  to  them.  And 
therefore,  though,  for  myself,  I  account  all  temporal 
grandeur  as  nothing,  and  am  afraid  it  has  rather  hurt 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  true  spirit  of  piety  and 
religion,  than  done  any  real  service  to  either ;  yet  i€ 
may  be  the  means  of  disposing  these  gentlemen  to  a 
more  favourable  thought  of^  and  inclination  towards^ 
a  reformation ;  to  convince  them  that  they  may 
return  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  leave  the 
corruptions  of  Rome,  without  losing  any  honor,  any 
power,  that  a  servant  of  Christ  would  desire  to  be 
troubled  withal.  Had  the  first  reformers  in  France 
yielded  to  this  scheme,  as  we  in  England  shewed 
them  an  example^  the  whole  Galilean  church  had 
come  in  to  them,  and  been  at  this  day  as  we  are  now: 
we  must  therefore  hit  off  the  blot  which  they  made, 
and  satisfy  their  ambition  so  far  as  to  shew  them 
that  they  may  reform,  without  giving  up  either  their 
authority  or  revenues,  and  be  still  as  ^eat^  but 
much  better  bishops,  under  our  circumstances,  than 
under  their  own. 

As  to  the  pope's  authority^  I  take  the  diflference 
to  be  only  this ;  that  we  may  all  agree  (without 
troubling  ourselves  with  the  reason)  to  allow  him  a 
primacy  of  order  in  the  episcopal  college.  They 
would  have  it  thought  necessary  to  hold  communion 
with  him,  and  allow  him  a  little  canonical  authority 
over  them,  as  long  as  he  will  leave  them  to  prescribe 
the  bounds  of  it.  We  fairly  say  we  know  of  no 
authority  he  has  in  our  realm ;  but  for  actual  sub« 
mission  to  him,  they  as  little  mind  it  as  we  do. 

At  present  he  has  put  them  out  of  his  communion  $ 
we  have  withdrawn  ourselves  from  his ;  both  are  out 
of  communion  with  him,  and  I  think  it  is  not  mate^ 
rial  on  which  side  the  breach  lies. 
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especially  if  it  could  be  found  out  what  the  court 
would  do,  and  how  far  that  may  be  likely  to  coun- 
tenance the  clergy  in  such  a  separation.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  cultivate  a  friend- 
ship with  the  leading  men  of  that  side,  who  may  in 
time  be  made  use  of  to  the  good  work  of  refoi  ming  in 
earnest  the  Gallican  church,  I  am  a  little  unhappy 
that  I  have  none  here  I  yet  dare  trust  with  what  I 
do;  though  I  am  satisfied  most  of  our  high  church 
bishops  and  clergy  would  readily  come  into  such  a 
design.  But  these  are  not  men  either  to  be  confided 
in,  or  made  use  of,  by 

Your  assured  fiiend, 

W.  Cant. 

P.  S.  Did  cardinal  de  Noailles  kaow  what  autho- 
rity the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  gotten  by  the 
reformation,  and  how  much  a  greater  man  he  is  now 
than  when  he  was  the  pope's  Icgaius  ?iatus,  it  might 
encourage  him  to  follow  so  good  a  pattern,  and  be 
assured  (in  that  case)  he  would  lose  nothing  by  send- 
ing back  his  cardinal's  cap  to  Rome.  I  doubt  your 
doctors  know  little  of  these  matters. 

No.  X. 


Jan.  23,  O.  S.  I7I8. 
When  you  see  ray  letter  (for  I  conclude  the 
doctor  will  shew  it  you),  you  may  do  well  to  bring 
on  the  discourse  of  our  episcopal  rights  and  privileges 
in  England,  and  particularly  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which,  I  believe,  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  or  of 
all  the  archbishops  in  France.  This  may  raise  in 
them  a  curiosity  to  know  more  of  this  matter,  which 
if  they  desire,  I  will  take  tlie  first  little  leisure  I 
have  to  give  them  a  more  particular  account  of  it. 
We  must  deal  with  men  in  their  own  way,  if  we 
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mean  to  do  any  good  with  them.  They  have  been 
used  to  a  pompous  ministry,  and,  like  the  Jews 
heretofore,  would  despise  the  Messiah  himself  if  he 
should  come  in  a  poor  and  low  estate  to  them.  And 
therefore,  though,  for  myself,  I  account  all  temporal 
grandeur  as  nothing,  and  am  afraid  it  has  rather  hurt 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  true  spirit  of  piety  and 
religion,  than  done  any  real  service  to  either  ;  yet  it 
may  be  the  means  of  disposing  these  gentlemen  to  a 
more  favourable  thought  of,  and  inclination  towards 
a  i-eformation ;  to  convince  them  that  they  may 
return  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  leave  the 
corruptions  of  Rome,  without  losing  any  honor,  any 
power,  that  a  servant  of  Christ  would  desire  to  be 
troubled  withal.  Had  the  first  reformers  in  France 
yielded  to  this  scheme,  as  we  in  England  shewed 
them  an  example,  the  whole  Gallican  church  had 
come  in  to  them,  and  been  at  this  day  as  we  are  now: 
we  must  therefore  hit  off  the  blot  which  they  made, 
and  satisfy  their  ambition  so  far  as  to  shew  them 
that  they  may  reform,  without  giving  up  either  their 
authority  or  revenues,  and  be  still  as  great,  but 
much  better  bishops,  under  our  circumstances,  than 
under  their  own. 

As  to  the  pope's  authority,  I  take  the  difference 
to  be  only  this  ;  that  we  may  all  agree  (without 
troubling  ourselves  with  the  reason)  to  allow  him  a 
primacy  of  order  in  the  episcopal  college.  They 
would  have  it  thought  necessary  to  hold  communion 
with  him,  and  allow  him  a  little  canonical  authority 
over  them,  as  long  as  he  will  leave  them  to  prescribe 
the  bounds  of  it.  We  fairly  say  we  know  of  no 
authority  he  has  in  our  realm;  but  for  actual  sub- 
mission to  him,  they  as  little  mind  it  as  we  do. 

At  present  he  has  put  them  out  of  his  communion; 
we  have  withdrawn  ourselves  from  his ;  both  are  out 
of  communion  with  him,  and  I  think  it  is  not  mate- 
rial on  which  side  the  breach  lies. 
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No.  XI. 

A  LETTER  FROM  ARCHBISHOP  WAKE  TO  MB.  BEAUVOIR. 

Feb.  5,  1718-19,  O.  S. 

I  DO  not  doubt  that  mine  of  the  18th  of  Jamiary> 
with  the  two  inclosed  for  my  lord  Stair  and  Dr.  Du- 
Pin,  are  before  this  coiiie  safe  to  you.  I  should  not 
be  sorry  if,  upon  this  late  transaction  between  the 
doctor  and  ministry,  you  have  kept  it  in  your  hands, 
and  not  delivered  it  to  him.  I  had  Just  begun  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Piers,  but  have  thrown  aside  what  I  writ  of 
it,  since  I  received  your  last ;  and  must  beg  the 
favor  of  you  to  make  my  excuse  to  him,  with  the 
tenders  of  my  hearty  service,  till  I  see  a  little  more 
what  the  meaning  of  this  present  inquisition  is.  I 
am  not  so  unacquainted  with  the  finesses  of  courts, 
as  not  to  apprehend,  that  what  is  now  done  may  be 
as  well  in  favor  of  the  doctor's  attempt,  as  against  it. 
If  the  procureur-general  be  indeed  well  affected  to 
it,  he  might  take  this  method,  not  only  to  his  own 
security,  but  to  bnng  the  affair  under  a  deliberation, 
and  give  a  handle  to  those  whom  it  chiefly  concerns, 
to  discover  their  sentiments  of  it.  But  the  matter 
may  be  also  put  to  another  use,  and  nobody  can 
answer  that  it  shall  not  be  so:  and  till  I  see  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  sudden  turn,  I  shall  write  no 
more  letters  for  the  French  ministry  to  examine,  but 
content  myself  to  have  done  enough  already  to  men 
who  cannot  keep  their  own  counsel,  and  live  in  a 
country  where  even  the  private  correspondence  of 
learned  men  with  one  another  must  be  brought  to  a 
public  enquiry,  and  be  made  the  subject  of  a  state 
inquisition.  I  am  not  aware,  that  in  any  of  my  let- 
ters there  is  one  line  that  can  give  a  just  offence  to 
the  court.  I  always  took  it  for  granted,  that  no  step 
should  be  taken  toward  an  union,  but  with  the 
knowlege  and  approbation,  and  even  by  the  authority 
of  civil  powers ;  and  indeed  if  I  am  in  the  right. 
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that  nothing  can  be  done  to  any  purpose  in  this  case 
but  by  throwing  off  the  pope's  authority,  as  the  first 
step  to  be  made  in  order  to  it,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
such  attempt  to  lie  madt:  by  any  jwwer  less  than  the 
king's.  All  iherelbre  that  has  passed  hitherto,  stands 
dear  of  any  jiist  exception  as  to  the  civil  magistrate ; 
it  is  only  a  consultation,  in  order  to  find  out  a  way 
how  an  union  might  be  made,  if  a  tit  occasion  should 
hereafter  be  offered  for  the  doing  of  it.  Yet  still  I 
do  not  like  to  have  my  letters  exposed  In  such  a 
manner,  though  satisfied  there  is  nothing  to  be  ex- 
cepted against  in  them;  and  think  I  shall  be  kind  to 
the  doctors  themselves,  to  suspend,  at  least  for  a 
while,  my  farther  troubling  of  them.  I  hope  you 
will  endeavour,  by  some  or  other  of  your  friends,  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  this  motion  ;  from  whom  it 
came  ;  how  far  it  has  gone ;  what  was  the  occasioa 
of  it;  and  what  is  like  to  1)6  the  consequence  of  it; 
what  the  abbe  Du-Bois  says  of  my  letters,  and  how 
they  are  received  by  hini  and  the  other  ministers.  I 
shall  soon  discover  whether  any  notice  has  Iwen 
taken  of  it  to  our  ministry ;  and  I  should  tlunk,  if 
the  abbe  spoke  to  your  loi-d  about  it,  he  would  aci 
quaint  you  with  it. 

No.  XII. 

EXTRACT  OF    A    LETTER   PROM    ARCHBISHOP   WAKE    TO 
MR.   BEAOVOIR. 

Feb.  24.  1718. 

I  DO  not  at  all  wonder  that  the  cardinals  Rohan 
and  Bissi  should  do  all  they  can  to  blacken  the  good 
cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  in  him  the  party  of  the 
Anti-Constitutionists,  but  especially  the  Sorbonne, 
their  most  weighty  and  learned  adversaries ;  and  I 
am  sensible  that  such  a  complaint  is  not  only  the 
most  proper  to  do  this,  but  to  put  the  court  itself 
under  some  difficulties,  which  way  soever  it  acts 
upon  it.  But  1  am  still  the  more  curious  to  learn,  if 
it  were  possible,  not  only  the  proceedings  of  the 
ministry   above    board    hereupon,   but  their  private 

VOL.  VI,  N 
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thoughts  and  opinions  about  it.  I  am  under  no  con- 
cern upon  my  own  account,  farther  than  that  I  would 
be  unwilling  to  have  my  letters  scanned  by  so  many 
great  men,  which  will  scarcely  bear  the  judgement 
of  my  very  friends.  You  must  do  me  the  favor  to 
get  out  of  your  doctors  what  will  be  most  obliging  to 
them,  whether  to  continue  to  write  to  them, 
or  to  be  silent  for  a  while,  till  we  see  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  this  enquiry.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  grows  every  day  plainer  what  I  said  from  the 
beginning,  that  no  reformation  can  he  made  hut  by 
the  authority,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
court ;  and  that  all  we  divines  have  to  do,  is  to  use 
our  interest  to  gain  them  to  it,  and  to  have  a  plan 
ready  to  offer  to  them,  if  they  would  be  prevailed 
upon  to  come  into  it. 

I  am  at  present  engaged  in  two  or  three  other 
transactions  of  moment  to  the  foreign  protestants, 
which  take  up  abundance  of  my  time ;  God  knows 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  it.  Nevertheless,  if  I  can  in 
any  way  help  to  promote  this,  though  I  am  at  pre- 
sent without  any  help,  alone,  in  this  project,  I  shall 
do  my  utmost,  both  to  keep  up  my  poor  little  interest 
with  the  two  doctors  and  their  friends,  and  to  concert 
proper  methods  with  them  about  it.  The  surest  way 
will  be,  to  begin  as  well,  and  to  go  as  far  as  we  can, 
in  settling  a  friendly  correspondence  one  with  ano- 
ther ;  to  agree  to  own  each  ether  as  true  brethren, 
and  members  of  the  cathoUc  Christian  church ;  to 
agree  to  communicate  in  every  thing  we  can  with  one 
another  (which,  on  their  side,  is  very  easy,  there 
being  nothing  in  our  offices,  in  any  degree,  contrary 
to  their  own  principles) ;  and  would  they  purge  out 
of  theirs  what  is  contrary  to  ours,  we  might  join  in 
the  public  service  with  them,  and  yet  leave  one 
another  in  the  free  liberty  of  believing  transubstan- 
tiation  or  not,  so  long  as  we  did  not  require  any 
thing  to  be  done  by  either  in  pursuance  of  that  opi- 
nion. The  Lutherans  do  this  very  thing ;  many  of 
'  them  communicate  not  only  in  prayers^  but  ia  the. 
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communion  with  us ;  and  we  never  enquire  whether 
they  believe  consubstantiation,  or  even  pay  any  wor- 
ship to  Christ  as  present  with  the  elements,  so  long 
as  their  outward  actions  are  the  same  with  our  own, 
and  they  give  no  offence  to  any  with  their  opinions. 

P.  S.  Since  this  last  accident,  and  the  public  noise 
of  ml  union  at  Paris,  I  have  spoken  something  more 
of  it  to  my  friends  here,  who,  I  begin  to  hope,  will 
fall  in  with  it.  I  own  a  correspondence,  but  say  not 
a  tittle  how  far,  or  in  what  way,  I  have  proceeded, 
more  than  that  letters  have  passed,  which  can  no 
longer  be  a  secret.  I  have  never  shewn  one  of  my 
own  or  the  doctors  to  any  body. 


EXTRACT  OF   A   LETTEE    FROM    ARCHSISHOP    WAKE   TO 
MR.  BEAUVOIR. 

March  16,  S.  V.  1718. 
I  THANK  you  for  your  account  of  what  passed 
between  Mons.  Hop  and  you,  relating  to  the  project 
of  an  union  :  I  doubt  that  gentleman  will  not  be 
pleased  with  it ;  because,  indeed,  the  Galilean  church 
will  never  unite  with  any  church  that  has  not  an 
orderly  episcopacy  in  it.  I  am  very  sorry  ray  poor 
letters  are  made  so  public.  The  next  thing  will  be, 
that  either  the  imprudence  of  our  friends,  or  the 
malice  of  our  enemies,  will  print  them  ;  and  then  I 
shall  have  censures  enough  for  them,  perhaps  some 
reflections  printed  upon  them,  or  answers  made  to 
them  ;  but  this  shall  not  engage  me  in  any  defence 
of  them,  or  in  taking  any  farther  notice  of  them. 
I  beg  you  to  keep  those  1  have  written  to  yourself 
from  all  view;  for  1  have  no  copies  of  them,  and  I 
wrote  them  as  I  do  my  other  ordinary  letters,  without 
any  great  thought  or  consideration,  more  than  what 
my  subject  (as  I  was  writing)  led  me  in  that  instant 
to.  This  is  the  liberty  to  be  taken  with  a  fiiend, 
n2 
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where  one  is  sure  what  he  writes  shall  go  no  farther  ; 
but,  for  the  same  reason,  will  require  the  strictest 
suppression  from  any  other  view.  I  cani.Gt  yet  guesS 
what  this  turn  means,  nor  how  it  will  end  :  I  wish 
your  doctors  could  give  you  some  farther  light  into  it. 

P,  S.  I  entreat  you  never  to  forget  me  to  the  two 
good  doctors,  whom  I  love  and  honor  :  keep  up  the 
little  interest  1  have  with  them.  As  soon  as  ever  the 
present  turn  is  over,  I  will  write  to  Dr.  Girardln.  I 
hope  my  letters  will  not  always  he  carried  as  crimi- 
nals before  the  secretary  of  state,  though  I  am  per- 
suaded he  bears  no  ill-will  to  me. 

No.  XIV. 

EXTRACT   01'   A    LETTER    FROM    ARCHBISHOP   WAKE,   TO 
MR.  DBAUVOIB, 

April  29,  1718. 
I  AM  much  concerned  to  hear  that  Dr.  Du-Pin 
decays  so  fast :  I  feared  by  his  last  letter  that  he  was 
sinking  apace.  Pray,  is  there  any  good  print  of  him 
taken  these  last  years  ?  for  I  have  one  that  was  made 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  I  am  sorry  Dr.  Piers 
grows  faint-hearted  :  I  never  thought  any  thing 
could  be  done  as  to  a  reformation  in  i'rance,  without 
the  authority  of  the  court;  but  I  was  in  hopes  the 
regent  and  others  might  have  found  their  account  in 
such  an  attempt;  and  then  the  good  disposition  of 
the  bishops,  clergy,  and  Sorbonne,  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  would  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
spirit  and  expedition  to  it.  I  have  done  what  was 
proper  for  me  in  that  matter :  I  can  now  go  no  far- 
ther, till  the  abbot  Du-Bois  is  belter  disposed;  yet  I 
shall  still  he  pleased  to  keej)  up  a  little  esteem  between 
those  gentlemen,  which  will  do  us  some  good,  if  it 
does  not  do  /hem  any  service.  I  am  apt  to  think, 
the  good  old  man  (Du-Pin)  does  not  think  us  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  1  have  with  this  sent 
a  letter  of  friendship  to  Dr.  Piers,  which  you  will  be 
80  kind  as  to  send  him,  with  my  kind  respects. 
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BXTRACT   OF   A   LBTTER    FROM    ARCHBISHOP    WAKE    TO 
DR.  DU-PIN,    DATKD  LAMBUTH,  MAV  1,    1719. 

N.  B,    Du-Pin  was  dead  before  it  arrived  at  Paris. 

Spebaveram  equidem  tua  auctoritate,  constantiil, 
eruditione,  pietate,  moderatione,  qu:e  omnia  ade&  in 
te  perfecta  esse  noscuntur,  ut  vix.  in  aliis  singula, 
pi'^eclari  aliquid  ad  Dei  gloriam,  ecclesiaeqiie  Galticanse 
utilitatcm,  perfici  potuisse.  Crediderim  advenisse 
tempus,  in  quo,  excusso  Romana;  tyrannidis  jugo, 
una  nobiscum  in  eandem  communionem  coalesceretis. 
In  dogmatibus,  prout  a  te  candide  propontintur,  non 
admodum  dissentimus  :  in  regimine  ecclesiastico  mi- 
nus :  in  fLindamentalibus,  slve  doctrinam  sive  discipli- 
nam  spectemus,  vix  oinnino.  Quam  facilis  erat  ali  his 
initiisadconcordiam  progressus,  modo  animoshabere- 
mus  ad  pacetn  compositos  I  Sed  hoc  principibus  seculi 
non  arridet,  unionis  inimicis  ctiam  plurimum  displicet : 
neque  nobis  forte  dabit  Deus  esse  tarn  felicibus,  ut  ad 
hujusmodi  unionem  nostram  qualemcunque  operam 
conferanius.  Relinquamus  hoc  ilti,  in  cujus  manu 
sunt  I'erum  omnium  tempora  et  occasiones.  Sufficiat 
voluisse  aliquid  in  tam  insigni  opere,  forte  et  semina 
in  terrara  projecisse,  quae  fructum  tandem  multipli- 
cem  proferant.  Interim,  qnod  nemo  nobis  denegare 
possit,  nos  invicem  ut  fratres,  ut  ejusdem  mystici 
corporis  membra,  amplectamur. 

No.  XVI. 

EXTRACT   OP    A    LETTER    FROM    ARCHBISHOP   WAKE    TO 


k 


Feb.  9,  S.  V.  17)9-20. 
I  HEARTILY  wish  there  were  either  spirit  or  incli- 
nation enough  in  the  Sorbonne  to  go  on  with  our 
friend  the  abbe's  project;   but  the  lire  decays,  mens 
inclinations  cool :   the  court  will  do  nothing,  and  you 
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are  very  sensible,  that  without  the  court  nothing  can 
be  done  in  any  such  affair.  Nevertheless,  their  good 
opinion  of  the  church  of  England  should  be  kept  up 
as  much  as  possible ;  we  should  encourage  them  all 
we  can  to  account  of  us  as  of  brethren,  who  have  only 
thrown  off,  what  they  are  weary  of,  the  tyranny  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  without  any  charge  in  any  fun- 
damental article,  either  of  the  doctrine  or  govern- 
ment of  the  catholic  church  ;  and  upon  this  ground 
I  shall  be  ready  to  continue  a  brotherly  correspon- 
dence with  any  of  their  great  men,  provided  it  be 
done  with  such  caution,  as  may  not  expose  my 
letters  to  be  made  prisoners  to  a  secretary  of  state, — 
a  thing  which  can  never  become  my  character,  and 
may  carry  an  ill  aspect,  even  in  our  own  court,  till 
the  thing  be  rightly  understood. 

No.  XVII. 

EXTRACT  OF   A    LETTER    FKOM    THE   ARCUBISBOP   TO 
MR.    BEAUVOIB. 

March  SI,  1720- 
I  THANK  you  for  your  account  of  the  present  stale 
of  the  French  church.  It  is  a  very  odd  one  indeed, 
but  will  settle  into  an  agreement  at  last.  When 
once  the  appellants  begin  to  break,  the  court  will 
drive  all  the  obstinate  (as  they  will  call  them ;  I 
should  name  them,  the  honest  men,  of  courage  and 
constancy)  to  a  compliance. 

No.  XVIII. 

EXTRACT  or    A    LETTBTl    FROM   THB    ABCUBISHOP  TO 
MB,      BEAUVOIR. 

j^pril  19,  O.  S.  1720. 
I  PEncEivE,  by  some  late  letters  from  him  (Piei-s 
Girardin),  that  he  begins  to  despair  of  the  business 
of  the  constitution.  He  has  reason  :  the  cardinal  de 
Noailles  is  ensnared,  and  has  gone  too  far  to  retire. 
The  new  archbishop  of  Cambray  will  be  a  cardinal ; 
tod  this  affair  of  the  constitutloD  must  procure  the 
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calot  for  liim.  The  regent  himself  is  afraid  of  the 
^anish  party,  and  the  Jesuits;  and  he  will  gain,  or 
at  least  appease  them.  For  all  these  reasons,  the 
doctrine  of  the  church,  and  the  Gallican  liberties, 
must  be  abandoned  ;  and,  on  the  slight  pretence  of  a 
coram',  of  no  esteem  with  the  opposite  party,  an  ac- 
commodation will  certainly  be  made  ;  and  those  who 
will  not  voluntarily  go,  shall  be  driven  into  it.  If 
our  poor  friend  be  one  of  those  who  must  hereby 
suffer,  why  may  he  not  consider  of  a  retreat  hither, 
and,  since  he  cannot  yet  bring  on  an  union  with  the 
two  churches,  unite  himself  with  ours,  from  which  I 
am  sure  his  principles,  and  I  believe  his  inclinations, 
are  not  greatly  distant?  But  this  must  be  managed 
very  tenderly,  and  ratlier  by  a  kind  of  rallying,  than 
a  direct  proposal  of  it.  If  he  inclines  to  it,  he  will 
easily  understand  your  meaning ;  if  not,  'tis  best  not 
to  go  on  far  with  him  in  a  matter  in  which  you  will 
have  no  good  success. 

No.  XIX. 

EXTRACT   OF   A    LBTTBR    FROM    ARCBBISEIOP   WAKE  TO 
MR.   LB   CL£RC. 

April,  1719. 

Novum  Testamentum  Gallicum,  notis  tuis  feli- 
citer  ornatum,  totum,  nee  sine  fructu,  perlegi.  Prre- 
fatione  tuS  eidem  priefixS,  mirifice  affectus  sum ;  legi, 
relegi,  quin  et  ssepius  deinceps  repetam.  Ita  me  in 
ipso  praesertim  ejus  initio  commovit,  ut  verie  pietatis 
in  ea  relucentem  spiritum  nunquam  satis  laudare 
possim,  vel  animo  meo  satis  alte  imprimere. 

Et  quamvis  in  annotationibus  tuis  quiedam  liberius 
dicta  occunant,  quae  non  leqiie  omnibus  placeant, 
neque  mihi  ipsi  ubique  satisfaciant ;  fero  tamen,  et 
vel  in  ipso  tuo  a  communi  sententia  discessu  aliquid 
mihi  invenire  videor,  quod  ignoscere  magis  qu^m 
acerbiijs  reprehendere  debeam,  multo  miniis  inclemen- 
tiils  damnare.  IJbertatem  prophetandi,  modo  pia 
ac  aobria  sit,  cum  charitate  ac  mansuetudine  con- 
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juncta,  tiec  contra  analogiam  fidei  setnel  sanCtis 
traditse,  adeo  non  vituperandam,  ut  etiam  proban- 
dam  censeanj.  De  rebus  adiaphoris  cum  nemine 
contendendum  puto.  Ecclesias  reformatas,  ctsi  in 
aliqiiibus  a  nostr^  Anglicana  dissentientes,  libenter 
amplector.  Optarem  equidem  regimen  episcopale 
bene  temperatum,  et  ab  omni  injusta  dominatione 
sejunctum,  quale  apud  nos  obtinet,  et,  siquid  ego  in 
his  rebus  sapiam,  ab  ipso  apostolorum  %vo  in  ecclesia. 
receptum  fuei-it,  et  ab  iis  omnibus  fuisset  rctentum  ; 
nee  despero  quin  aliquando  restitutum,  si  non  ipse 
Tideam,  at  posteri  videbunt.  Interim  absit  ut  ego 
tarn  ferrei  pectoris  sim,  ut  ob  ejusmodi  defectum  (sic 
tnihi  absque  omni  invidia  appeltare  liceat)  aliquas 
earum  a  communione  nostra  abscindendas  credam  ; 
aut,  cum  quibusdam  furiosis  inter  nos  scriptoribus, 
eas  nulla  vera  ac  valida  sacramenta  habere,  adeoque 
vix  Christianos  esse  pronuntiem.  Unionem  arctio- 
rem  inter  omnes  reformatos  procurare  quovis  pretio 
vellem.  H^c  si  in  regimine  ecclesiastico  ac  publicis 
ecclesiarum  officiis  obtineri  potuit;  aut  ego  plurimum 
fallor,  aut  id  solum  brevi  conduceret  ad  animorum 
inter  eos  unionem  conciliandam,  et  viam  sterneret 
ad  plenam  in  omnibus  majoris  momenti  dogmatibus 
concordiani  stabiliendam.  Quantum  hoc  ad  religi- 
onis  nostrie  secnritatera  conduceret;  quantum  etiam 
ad  pseudo-catholicorum  Romanensium  conversionem, 
caecus  sit  qui  non  videat. — Sed  abripuit  me  longius 
quam  par  esset  heec  semper  mihi  dulcis  de  pace  ac 
unione  ecclesiarum  reformatarura  cogitatio, — &c. 

No.    XX. 

ARCHBISHOP   wake's    LETTEB    TO   THH   PASTORS    AND 
PROFESSORS    or    OKNEVA. 

8th  April,  1719. 

QUAMVis  literis  vestris  nihil  mihi  gratius  potuit 

afferri,  non  tamen  absque  surarao  dolore,  vix  oculis 

siccis,  eas  perlegi ;  neque  credo  quenquam  esse  tarn 

ferrei  pectoris,  qui  ad  ea  mala  qus  in  lUb  referuntur 
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nbn  perhorrescat,  mireturque  talia  ab  hominibus  erga 
homines,  a  popularibus  erga  populares  suos,  a  Chris- 
tianis  denique  erga  Christiaiios,  idque  (quod  fidem 
omnem  exuperare  valeat)  etiam  religionis  causa,  fieri 
et  perpetrari. 

Vos  interim,  venerandi  viri,  quod  vestri  erat  officii, 
sedulo  priEstitistis.  Delegates  ecclesiarum  Hiinga- 
ricarum  amice  accepistia,  Qiierimoniam  eorum,  ea 
qua  par  erat  charitate  atque  sympathid  fratern^ 
audivistis ;  nuUaque  morS.  adhibitS,  ad  remedium 
malis  ipsoruni  inveniendum  omncs  vestras  cogita- 
tiones  convertistis.  Per  illustres  magistratus  ves- 
tros,  cseteros  reformats  religionis  princiiies  atque 
senatores,  ad  persecutiones  horum  fratrum  vestrorum 
senb  considerandas,  excltavistis,  et  ut  suam  autho- 
ritatem  interponorent  ad  sedandas  eorum  oppressi- 
ones  enixissime  obsecrastis. 

Denique,  nequid  vel  minimi  ponderis  desideretur  quo 
studium  vestrum  in  hoc  tam  insigni  charitatis  opere 
exequendo  ostendatis,  etiam  mea  qiiahcunque  operS 
uti  voluistis,  ad  animum  augustissimi  regis  nostri 
commovendum,  ne  in  hac  tam  gravi  sua  necessitate 
atriictis  Christi  servis  deesset. 

O  amorem  vere  Christianum  !  et  qualem  deceat 
ejusdem  corporis  membra  erga  se  invicem  habere! 
Dignum  profecto  et  vobis,  et  eximio  illo  vestro  con- 
gressu,  opus;  ut  quo  prjecipue  tempore  convenistis 
ad  laudes  Dei  celebrandas,  qui  per  duo  jam  secula 
religionem  reformatam  vobis  incolumem  servaverit, 
eodem  etiam  illam  ipsam  reUgionem  evangeUcam  in 
aliis  regionibus  oppressam,  concussam,  ac  tantum 
non  extremum  quasi  spiritum  trahentem,  sublevetis 
et  si  fieri  possit,  in  integrum  restitiiatis. 

Ego  vei'o,  fratres  charissimi,  et  propria  voluntate 
tnotus,  et  vestro  tam  illustri  exemplo  impulsus,  adeo 
eodem  vobiscum  ardore  accendor,  ut  nihil  non  ten- 
tandum  putem,  quo  vestris  tam  piis,  tam  justis,  tam- 
que  benignis  conatibus  optatum  successum  com- 
pararem. 

Imprimis  igitur  nobilem  vinim  comitem  Sunder- 
laadise   primarium    regis  luinistruin    sedulu  adivi: 
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iiteras  vestras  illi  comratinicavi;  petii,  oravi,  ut  in 
hSc  re  suam  mihi  operam  utque  auxilium  con- 
cedere  vellet  ;  utque  simul  regiam  tnajestatem 
adiremus ;  non  quod  de  ipsius  prompta  voluntate 
dubitarcm,  sed  ut  quje  in  hdc  causa  facienda  essent, 
eo  majori  vigore  atque  promptitudine  perficerentiir. 
Successit,  fere  ultra  spem,  conatus  noster.  Utriusque 
ecclesia^  turn  Hungaricae  turn  vicinae  Vallensis, 
oppressiones  regi,  eo  quo  par  erat  affectu,  exposu- 
imus.  Favorem  ejus  atque  authoritatem  apud 
Caesaretn  regemque  Sardiniae  obnixe  imploi'avimuR, 
ut  ab  his  tam  injustis  vexationibus,  eorum  jussu  et 
mandntis,  bjierentur.  Et  prrecipu^  quod  ad  Pedemon- 
tanas  ecclesias  attinet,  etiam  adhortati  sumus,  ut 
jure  suo  a  rege  Sardlnise  postularet,  ut  pacta  in  his 
quze  religionis  exercitium  concernent,  earum  gratia 
inita,  meliori  fide  in  posterum  observentur.  Annuit 
votis  nostris  rex  serenissimus ;  neque  dubito  quin 
legatis  suis  jamdudum  preeceperit,  ut  omnem  quam 
[Kissunt  operam  suo  nomine  impendant,  quo  ab  istis 
adeo  iniquis  oppressionibus  utriusque  ecclesiae  mem- 
bra liberentur.  Orandus  Deus  ut  tanti  principis 
conatibus,  in  hdc  tam  Just£,  tam  pid,  tam  religioni 
Christianse  proficua  interpellatione,  aspirare  dignetur, 
et  oppressis  suis  servis  exoptatam  requiem  tandem 
concedere,  pro  immense  sua  misericordia,  veHt. 

Interim,  dum  haec  feliciter,  uti  spero,  peraguntur, 
ignoscite,  fratres  dilectissimi,  si  majoris  quidem 
laboris  atque  difRcuItatis,  sed  longe  maximi  omnibus 
eommodi,  inceptum,  vobis  proponam ;  in  quo  et  SKpe 
alias  et  iioc  tempore  complures  primarise  dignitatis 
viri  summo  studio  allaborant;  et  quod  ab  omnibus, 
quibus  puritas  Evangelii  reipsa  cordi  sit,  unit  secum 
allaborandum  sperant.  Jamdudum  sentitis  quo  mea 
tendit  adhortatio ;  ad  unionem  nimirum  inter  omnea 
quae  ubique  sunt  ecclesias,  quae  his  ultimis  seculis  a 
communione,  seu  verius  tyrannide  pontificis  Romani, 
sese  subduxerunt,  sedulo  promovendam.  Quin  hoc 
fieri  possit,  si  quidem  animum  ad  concordiam  prom- 
ptum  omnes  attulerimus,  nullatenus  dubitandum  est : 
quin  fieri  debeat,  nemo  prudens  negaverit,  &c.  &c* 
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Vos  Interim,  F.  C.  hoc  ag^ite,  ut  saltern  inter  vos 
ips03  pax  atque  concordia  inviolabiliter  conserventur. 
Summo  quippe  dolore,  anno  prseterito,  accepi  dissen- 
siones  inter  vos  ortas  fuisse,  de  capitulis  aliquot  circa 
doctrinam  de  gratiA  univei'sali,  aliisque  qua;stionibus 
longe  diilicillimis,  in  quibus  optimi  viri  et  doctissimi 
theologi  idem  per  omnia  haudquaquam  sentiunt. 
Angit  hoc  sane,  idque  non  mediocriter,  animum 
meum.  Et  quamvis  nollem  vobis  videri  aAAorpjo- 
tirnTx-aiTuv,  aut  in  alienam  (quodaiunt)  messem  falcem 
meam  immittere  ;  permittite  tamen  ut  in  spiritu 
charitatis,  eoque  quo  erga  vos  feror  amore  fraterno, 
vos  olisecrem,  et  in  Domino  obtester,  ut  in  hujusmodi 
rebus,  qiiatenus  id  fieri  possit,  idem  sentiatis  omnes; 
quod  si  id  non  assequi  valcatis,  ut  saltem  sic  alii  alios 
feratis,  ut  nullum  sit  inter  vos  schisma,  nullus  queri- 
moniffi  aliquorum  adversus  alios  locus;  ut  non 
nimium  curiosi  sitis  in  iis  determinandis  quae  Deus 
non  admodum  clare  revelaverit,  quseque  absque 
salutis  dispendio  tuto  nesciri  poterint ;  quee  sapientis- 
simi  prsedecessores  nostri,  in  omnibus  suis  confessio- 
nibus,  caute  tractanda  censuerunt,  e^que  modera- 
tione,  nt  universi  in  iis  subscribendis  consentirent ; 
et  a  quorum  prudenti  cautela  sicuM  postea  discessum 
fuerit,  contentiones,  lites,  inimicitise,  aliaque  infinita 
incommoda,  protinus  subsecuta  sunt. 

In  his  disquisitionibus  Lutherani  a  reformatis 
dissident ;  nee  reformati  ipsi  prorsus  inter  se  conveni- 
unt.  Ecclesia  Anglicana  optimo  consilio,  exemplo 
ab  omnibus  imitando,  nullius  conscientiae,  his  in 
rebus,  juguni  imponit.  Quae  de  illis  in  articulis  suis 
statuerit,  talia  sunt,  ut  ab  omnibus  ex  Kquo  admit- 
tantur.  His  contenta,  nee  ipsa  aliquid  amplius 
requirit  curiosiiis  statuere.  Hinc  summa  inter  nos 
pax  cum  sobrid  sentiendi  libertate  conjuncta.  Utinam 
et  vobis,  iisdem  condilionibus,  concordia  stabiliatur, 
utque  veteri  confessione  vestra  Helvetica  contenti, 
Deque  alicui  permitteretis  aliter  docere,  neque  ab 
aliquo  quidpiam  profitendum  reqnireretis,  ultra  id 
quod  ab  initio  requisitum  fuerit ;  cum  tamen  summJ 
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illi  viri  Calvinua  et  Beza  (ut  de  aliis  taceatur)  secus 
de  his  articulis  sentirent,  quatn  alii  plures ;  quos 
tamen  non  solum  tolerandos,  sed  et  pro  fratribus 
habendos  rite  ac  sapienter  judicarunt. 

Hoc  vobis  non  modo  pacem  inter  vos  ipsos  con- 
ciliabit,  veriitn  etiam  concordiam  cum  aliis  ecclesiis 
reformatiH  sartam  tectam  tuebitur.  Absque  hiijus- 
modi  temperamine,  unio  ilia  cum  Protestantibus, 
tantopere  desiderata,  nullo  modo  iniri  poterit :  vos, 
igitur,  serio  haec,  ut  par  est,  considerate :  nee  a  nobis, 
a  plerisque  aliis  reformatis,  etiam  a  vestris  antecesso- 
ribus,  novis  ac  durioribus  impositionibus  secedite,  &c. 

N.  B.  The  former  part  of  this  letter,  which  relates 
to  the  intercession  of  archbishop  Wake  in  be- 
half of  the  Hungarian  and  Piedmontese  churches, 
has  never  been  hitherto  published.  The  latter 
part,  beginning  with  these  words,  "Interim 
dum  haec  feliciter  peraguntur,  ignoscite,"  &c. 
was  inserted,  by  Professor  Turretin  of  Geneva, 
in  his  work  entitled,  Nubes  Testium.  The  words 
"Interim  dum  hsec,"  &c.  were,  from  an  igno- 
rance of  their  connexion  with  what  goes  before, 
supposed  by  some  learned  men  to  relate  to  the 
projected  union  between  the  English  and  Galil- 
ean churches;  and  Kioroing,  who  says  in  his 
Dissertation  de  Consecrationibus  Episcoporum 
Anglorum,  that  Dr.  Wake  communicated  this 
project  to  the  divines  of  Geneva,  fell  into  this 
mistake,  and  probably  drew  Dr.  Mosheim  after 
him. 

No.  XXI. 

EXTRiCT  FROM  ARCHBlSUaP  WAKb's    LETTER  TO  PROFESSOR 
SCHURFB,    OV    BERN,   JULY  1718. 

De  Anglia  nostra  te  peiamanter  et  sentire  et 
scribere  plurimum  gaudeo.  Quanquam  enim  non 
adeo  caecus  sim  patrias  meas  amator,  ut  non  plurima 
hlc  videam  qu^  vel  penitus  sublata  vel  in  meliils 
mutata  quovis  pretio  vellemj  tamen  aliqua  etiam  in 
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hac  temporiiin  tece  occurrere,  optimis  etiara  secuHs 
digna,  et  quae  ipsa  prima;va  ecclesia  Christiana  pro- 
bare,  re  dicam  et  laudarc,  potiiisset,  et  tu  asquissime 
agnoscis  et  nos  nobis  gratulamur. 


No.  XXII.  , 

TO    PROFESSOR    TCKRKTIN,    JULY    1718. 

Speaking  of  Bbhop  Davenant's  opinion  as  agreeable  to  his  own. 

Utinam  sic  sentiremus  omnes,  et,  fundatnentali- 
bus  religionis  articulis  semper  salvis,  nihil  ultra  ab 
aliquo  subscribendum  requireremus,  quod  bonorum 
hominumconscientiis  oneri  esse  potest,  certe  ecclesiae 
utilitatem  parum  promovebit. — tjt  enim  de  hac  ec- 
clesiarum  reformatariim  utilitate  paucis  dicam ;  pri- 
mum  earum  stabilimentum  in  hoc  consistere,  ut 
oinnes  sese,  quantiim  6eri  possit,  contra  papalem 
potentiam  ac  tyrannidem  tueantur,  nemini  credo 
dubium  esse  posse.  Ut  in  hiinc  finem  quam  arctis- 
sime  inter  se  uniantur,  et  in  idem  corpus  coalescant, 
adeo  ut  siquid  alicui  exiis  ecclesiae  damni  aut  detri- 
tnenti  a  communi  hoste  fuerit  illatum,  id  ab  omnibus 
tanquam  suum  haberetur,  concedi  etiam  iiecesse  est. 
Ut  denique  pax  et  concordia  cujuslibet  ecclesiae 
reformatse  inter  suos,  ac  cum  aliis  omnibus  ejusmodi 
ecclesiis  conserventur  ;  unicuique  viro  bono,  sed  prse- 
sertim  ecclesiarum  illaruin  magistratibus  atqueminis- 
tris,  totis  viribus  enitendum  esse,  adeo  clare  apparet, 
ut  nulla  probatione  firraiori  indigeat. 

Jfterwards  : 

Quid  in  hflc  re  aliud  faciendum  restat,  nisi  ut  tufi 
et  amicorum  tuorum  auctoritate  primo  facultas  vestra 
theologica,  magistratus,  mlnisti-i,  cives  Genevenses, 
deinde  eorum  exemplo  atque  hortatu  i-eliqua  etiam 
fcederis  Helvetici  membra  reformata,  omnem  lapidem 
moveant,  ut  pacem  ecclesiis  Bernensibus  restituant  ? 
Neque  id  ego  sic  fieri  vellem,  ut  non  simul  et  reU- 
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gionis  veritati  et  doctrinse  puritati  consulatur.  Sub- 
scribant  ministri,  professores,  tlieologi,  confessioni 
vestFEe  veteri  anno*    [  }    editte;  prohibean- 

tur,  sub  quavis-libet  poena,  ne  ullam  in  concionibus, 
scriptis,  thesibus,  pra;lectionibus,  sententiam  pub- 
lice  tueantur  ilU  confessioni  quovis  modo  contrariam. 
Id  solum  caveatur,  ne  multiplicentur  hujusmodi  sub- 
scriptiones  absque  necessitate ;  neque  stride  nimis 
inquiratur  in  privatas  hominum  eruditorum  senten- 
tias ;  modo  snis  opinionibus  frui  pacificc  velint,  et 
neque  docendo,  neque  disputando,  ncque  scribendo, 
a  pnblica  confessione  secederc,  aut  errores  suos  (si 
tamen  errores  revera  fuerint)  in  scandalum  cujus-vis, 
multo  raagis  ecclesias  aut  reipublicae  divulgare.— 
Habes,  vir  spectatissime,  sententiam  meam. 

No.  XXIII. 

£XTRACT    FROM    A    LETTEB    OF    ARCHBISHOP    WAKE    TO 
PROFESSOR    SCHURBR,    JULY    1719. 


QujE  de  fonnuU  Consensus  mihi  narras,  abunde 
placent,  qui,  uti  nolim  laqueum  absque  caus4  injici 
conscientiis  bonorum  atque  eruditorum  hominum, 
Ita  neque  fraena  laxanda  censeo  quibuscunque  nova- 
toribus  ad  pacem  publice  turbandam,  eaque  vel 
scribenda  vel  docenda,  quse  viris  piis  jure  scandalum 
prsebeant,  quaeque  confessioni  vestrae  olim  stabilitae 
falsitatis  notaminjuriS  inurere  videantur.  Intra  hos 
igitur  limites  si  steterint  magistratus  vestri,  neque 
aliquid  amplius  a  Lausannensibus  requirant,  nisi  ut 
hoc  demum  fine  formiilse  consensus  subscribant ; 
sperandum  est  nullum  schisma,  ea  de  causa,  inter  vos 
exoriturum,  Pacem  publicam  tueri,  etiam  in  rebus 
ad  fidem  spectantibus,  magistratus  Christianus  et 
potest  et  debet.  Conscientiis  hominum  credenda  inj- 
ponere,  nisi  in  rebus  claris  et  perspicuis,  et  ad  salutem 
omnino  necessariis,  nee  potest,  iiec  debet.     Quod  si 

•  The  date  of  the  confeseion  of  faith  is  omitted  in  the  arch- 
bishop's letter. 
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contra  faciat,  subditis  tamen  semper  licebit  ad  apo- 
stolorum  exemplar,  si  qiiidem  aliquid  falsi,  aut  incertae 
veritatis,  iis  subscribendum  injunxerint,  obedire  Deo 
potiiis  quam  hoininibus. 

No.  XXIV. 

EXTEACTS  FROM  ARCHBISHOP  WAKe's  LETTER  TO  PROFKSSOE 
TURRETIN,  IN  ANSWER  TO  ONE  FROM  HIM,  DATED  DE- 
CEMBER 1,    1718. 

Res  Bernensiura  ecclesiasticas  nondum  penitiM 
tranquillas  esse  et  doleo  et  miror;  edque  magis,  quod 
hisce  temporibus  hie  de  decretis  divinis  altercationes 
ubique  fere  alibi  ad  exitum  sint  perductse.  Quae 
mea  sit  de  iis  sententia,  nee  adhuc  cuiquam  aperte  d&J 
claravi,  neque,  ut  deinceps  patefaciam,  facile  me  patiar 
ioduci.  Hoc  apud  nos,  turn  ex  mandatis  reg^is,  tuiS' 
ex  diu  servata  (utinain  semper  servandS,)  consuetu-' 
dine  fixum  est  atque  stabilitum,  ncquc  a  quoquatn 
exquiiere  quid  de  his  rebus  sentiat,  modo  articulig 
religionis,  publica  auctoritate  constitutis,  subscribat ; 
neque  in  concionibus  aut  etiam  disputationibus  theo- 
logicis,  aliquid  amplius  de  iis  determinare,  quam 
quod  illi  articuli  expresse  statuant,  et  ab  omnibus  ad 
ministerii  munus  admittendis  profitendum  requirant. 

Then  follows  an  historical  narrative  of  the  rise, 
and  occasion,  and  censure  of  the  Lambeth' 
articles  ;  as  also  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Arminianism  under  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  and  of  the  subsiding  of  all  disputes 
of  that  kind  under  Charles  IL~~~-^He  then 
subjoins, 

Et  quidem  ilhid  imprimis  observatu  dignum  jestimo, 
quam  moderate,  quam  prudenter,  in  hfic  tarn  difficili 
disquisitione,  optimi  illi  viri,  martyres  ac  confessores 
Christi  constantissirai,  quos  Divina  Providentia  ad 
re&rmandam  banc  nostram  ecclesiam  seligere  digna-" 
tus  est,  se  gesserunt.     Non  illi  curiositati  cujusvis 
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aliqiiid  indulgendum  putarunt ;  non  vanis  et  incertis 
hominutn  bypothesibus  de  decretis  divinis  alicujus 
fidem  alligare  fas  esse  censuerunt.  Sciebant  quam 
inscrutabilia  sint  consilia  Dei,  et  tjuanto  iiitervallo 
omnes  nostras  cogitationes  eJ(uperent.  Ideoqiie  non 
religiose  minus  quatn  sapientw  ipte^  justos  terminos 
sese  continuerunt ;  neqwe  in  necessariis  ad  fidem 
Dostram  de  hisce  mysteriis  stalnliendam  deficientes  ; 
neque  in  non-necessariis  determinandis  ofliciosi  j  unde 
fortfi  pro  vera  fide  errorem,  pro  pace  discordiam,  pro 
fraternR  unione  ac  charitate  divisionem,  odia,  inimi- 
citias  in  ecclesiam  Christi  indiicere  poterant. 

Hfec  fuit  eorum  simplicitas  vere  evangelica;  pietate 
non  minus  quam  sapientiS  commendabilis ;  eoque 
magis  suspicienda,  ac  fere  pro  divina  habenda,  qnod 
tot  annorum  exijerientia  reperta  sit  non  solum  opti- 
mam  fuisse  pacis  ac  concordia*  regulam,  verum  etiam 
unicum  contra  schismata  et  divisiones  remedium. 

Speaking  afterwards  of  the  Consensus,  he  adds: 

Sunt  igitur  horum  articulonim  pars  maxima  illius 
generis,  in  quibus  ab  invicem  dissentire  nobis  omnibus 
Uceat,  absque  dispendio  veritatis  ;  quia  sunt  ejusmodi 
de  quibus  Deus  consilium  suum  non  adeo  clarS  aut 
praecise  revelaverit,  quin  etiam  eruditissimi  atque 
perspicacissimi  viri  in  suis  de  iis  delerminationibus 
errare  possint,  aut  potius  nunquam  certi  esse  possunt 
se  non  errasse.  Quid  vero  imprudentius,  quid  arro- 
gantius,  quid  denique  humilitate,  non  jam  dico 
Christianorum,  sed  et  hominum  non  nimium  sibi  blan- 
dientium  indignlus  esset,  quam  de  rebus  adeo  obscuris, 
adeo  incertis,  adto  inter  ipsos  ejusdem  communionis 
symmystas  adhuc  litigatis,  distinct^  aliquid  definire  ; 
et  ab  aliis  auferre  eamquam  nos  nobis  quasi  jure  nostro 
asserimus  sentiendi  libertatem?  O  quantum  potuit 
insana  ^i^iaun'tx  !  Kt  in  aliorum  conscientias,  quam 
omnes  verbis  rejicimus,  plerique  re  exerere  cupimus, 
dominandi  libido !  Benedictus  Deus,  qui  alium  ple- 
rumque,  in  hoc  nostro  orbe,  animum  iodiderit ! 
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Ah  de  Umone  Evan geUco ruin  cum  Ecdes'id  Romand 
agendum  sit  ? 

Vet, 
An  omiiis  ea  de  Re  Tractatio  tav<juum  periculosa  et 
fallax  onmind  sit  evitanda  ? 

Quod  de  fcedere  nescio  quo  cum  pontificiis  ineimdo 
scribis  somniare  temeraiios  quosdam  apud  vos  ho- 
mines, suae  traiiquilUtatis  niagis  quam  veritalis 
amatores;  non  possum  non  miraii  ecquod  inde  corn- 
modi  ecclesiis  reformatis  proponunt.  Adeone  iiUi  e 
nostris  aut  incognita  aut  inoxperta  est  Romanonsium 
superbia  atque  tyrannis,  iit  credatui"  vel  illos  a  siio 
fastigio  potestatis,  ac  infallibilitatis,  nostri  gratis,  sese 
dimissuros,  vel  nos  eorum  causS  ad  servitutem  tarn 
diu  rejecfam  ultro  iteriim  redituros?  Hoc  tarn  perni- 
ciosum,  tam  infainc  facinus,  ab  animis  omnium 
Dostrorum  loiige  avertat  Deus  !  Imo  potlus  bona,  pa- 
triam,  parentes,  omnia  relinqtiamiis  quam  iit  sic 
"  inveniamur  iTifo^tjySj-Ti;  aTriVoit:  (quidni  enim  ipsis  hie 
apostoH  vocibus  utar?) 

Neque  tamen  sic  intelligi  vellem  quasi  omnem 
omnino  de  pace  tractatum  etiam  cum  pontificiis  refu- 
giendum  putarem.  Tractemus,  si  libet,  sed,  ut  decet, 
cum  asqualibus:  neque  aut  nos  in  illos  potestatem 
indebitam  nobis  arroj^emus,  neque  illis  in  nos  conce- 
damus.  Cliristiani  sunt  illi  ?  et  nos  Christiani. 
Catholici  ?  et  nos  Catholici.  Errare  nos  possumua? 
ctiara  illi  possunt  errare.  Liberi  sunt  illi  a  dominio 
nostro?  neque  nos  illis  uUS,  in  re  subditi  sumus.  Si 
igitur  cum  illis  omnino  sit  agendum,  ante  omnia 
necesse  fuerit  in  prasvias  conditiones  tractandi  con- 
venire  ;  utque  mutu6  statuatur,  nullum  esse  inter  eo3 
vel  inter  nos  infallibilitatis  praerogativam,    alterutfi 

vol..  VI,  O 
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nostrum  a  Christo  coiicessam ;  posse  utrinque  errari, 
forte  et  utrinque  erratum  esse.  Utrorumque  ergo 
dogmata  libere  examinanda,  et  ad  amussim  verbi  Dei 
exigenda.  Renuntiandum  insuper  prsetenSEe  aiictori- 
tati  turn  summi  quem  vocant  pontificis,  turn  ecclesise 
Rnmanae  in  alias  Cliristi  ecclesias  ;  lit  sic,  ab  eorum 
domJnatione  tuti,  ex  eequo  cum  illis  agere  possimus. 
De  pluribus  atqiie  prascipuis  doctrine  ChristiSnEe 
capitihtis,  in  quihus  utrinque  consentimus,  nulla  lis 
erit.  De  cseteris  consideretur  imprimis  quousque  invi- 
cem  concordari  valeat ;  et  in  qiiibus  nondum  in 
eandeni  sententiam  concurri  potest,  qu^ratur  porro, 
an  talia  sint,  qnsesalv^,  pace  mutuo  tolerari  nequeant. 
Si  hoc  conveniatur,  qu?eratur  denique  de  liturgia 
publica,  an  talem  nobis  exhiberi  curabunt,  ut  omnes 
simul  ad  eundem  Dei  cultum  amice  accedere  valea- 
mus.  Si  qui  sint  Romanae  ecclesiae  symmystse  adeo 
sequi,  ut  his  conditionibus  sincere  nobiscum  agere 
velint,  non  video  cur  ab  eorum  colloquio  abstineamus. 
Absque  hujusmodi  stipulatione  praemissS  frustra  cum 
iis  tractabimus,  nisi  sub  pacis  conciliandx  prsetextu 
veritate  renuntiare  decreverimus. 

Habes,  vir  clarissime,  meam  qualemcunqueh&c  de 
re  sententiam ;  extemporaneam  quidem  illam,  nee 
pro  materife  dignitate  satis  ponderatam ;  sed  tamen 
justam,  et,  nisi  ego  plurimum  fallor,  talem  a  quS. 
absque  extreme  periculo  nnnquam  a  nostris  discedi 
possit.  Faxit  Deus,  ut  in  hisce  considerandis  non 
tarn  nostra  quseramus  quam  ea  quae  sint  JesuChristi! 
Nee  adeo  hujiis  seculi  pacem  amcmus,  ut  futuri 
prjemia  amittamus.  Tibi,  vir  prsestantissime,  sapienti- 
am,  prudentiam,  eruditionem  non  vulgarem,  concessit 
Deus;  etiam  constantiam  in  veritate  tucnda,  pro  qua 
tanta  et  hue  usque  passus  fueriw,  et  deinceps  pati  te  pa- 
ratum  ostendis.  Tuoitaqueexemplo  alios  instruas,  ne- 
que  concordiam  atque  unionem  cum  ullis  Christi  disci- 
pulis,  ubi  justis  conditionibus  iniri  possit,  pertinaciter 
refugere ;  neque  iniquis  conditionibus  stolide  timideve 
admittere ;  aut,  vanft  spe  pacis  deliniti,  ad  servitutis 
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papalis  jugum  coUa  submittere,  quod  neque  nos  neque 
patres  nostri  ferre  potuere.  Hoc  tarn  grave  scanda- 
lum,  tain  perniciosam  praevaricationem  ab  ecclesiis 
reformatis  ut  semper  avertat  Deus,  summo  ardore 
precatur,  spectatissime  vir,  frater  tuus  in  Christo 
colendissiinus,  &c. 

Mali  22,  1719, 
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HISTORY 

or 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

DURINCi   THK    HIGHTEKNTH    CHNTURYJ 

Forming  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Mosheim's  work. 

The  generality  of  readei's,  more  intent  on  the 
consideration  of  modern  affairs  than  on  tlie  contem- 
plation of  ancient  occurrences,  are  induced  to  expect, 
from  historic  writers,  a  much  more  copious  detail  of 
recent  than  of  early  transactions.  The  expectation 
is  natural  and  reasonable;  and  it  is  therefore  readily 
gratified  by  historians.  But,  like  other  rules,  this 
also  may  be  allowed  to  have  an  exception.  In 
modern  times,  the  affairs  of  the  church  move  in  a 
more  regular  course,  and  are  conducted  with  far 
greater  tranquillity,  than  in  earlier  periods ;  and 
hence  e  narrative  of  such  occurrences  may  prove  less 
interesting  than  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  many 
preceding  ages,  and  may  consequently  require  a  less 
minute  detail  and  less  frequent  reflexion. 

Dr.  Mosheim,  in  all  probability,  if  he  had  lived  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  would  have  given 
an  elaborate  and  ample  sequel  to  his  valuable  his- 
tory • ;  but  the  writer  who  has  undertaken  to  continue 
that  work  has  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  inclination 
to  expatiate  upon  the  subject.     It  would  not,  per- 

■  Such  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  what  he  says  at  the 
beginning  of  his  sketch  of  that  century  :  '  Seeculi,  quod  vivimus, 
'  historia  Christiana  voluminis,  non  paginarum  paucarum,  mate- 
<  ries  est,  suumque  inter  posteros  scriptorem  ingenuum  et  eequum 
'expectat;' — a  passage  which  may  be  thus  translated:  The 
history  of  the  Christian  church,  during  the  century  in  which  we 
live,  ia  the  proper  subject  of  a  considerable  volume,  ratherthan 
of  only  a  few  pages;  and  it  demands  from  posterity  a  writer  who 
will  pay  due  attention  to  it, — n  liberal,  impartial,  and  judicious 
autlior. 
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haps,  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  fill  volumes  with  it 
specification  of  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  the  last  century :  but  he  does  not  conceive  that 
such  diffusion  is  necessary,  and  he  hopes  that  a  con- 
cise statement,  with  incidental  remarks,  will  content 
his  readers. 

Those  who  wish  for  a  copious  history  of  the 
Christian  church  during  that  period,  must  wait  for 
the  exertions  of  some  erudite  and  able  divine,  who 
may  have  time  and  patience  for  the  accomphshment 
of  the  task. 

Aprils,  lail,  e.COOTE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

History  of  the  Romish  Church,  during  the  Eighteenth  Ceniury, 

The  continued  attacks  of  the  Protestants  upon 
the  church  of  Rome  had  forced  the  outworks,  and 
weakened  the  barriers  of  that  estabhshment :  but  it 
still  presented  a  bold  front  to  its  assailants,  and  num- 
bered among  its  votaries  the  major  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Kurope.  Its  greatness  was  impaired,  but 
not  subverted  ;  and  it  had  an  imposing,  if  not  a  very 
formidable  aspect.  The  pope's  power  of  interdiction 
and  excommunication  had  ceased  to  fill  nations  with 
dbmay.  Some  of  the  potentates  of  his  communion 
addressed  him  in  a  tone  which  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors would  not  have  endured  ;  harassed  him  with 
various  pretensions,  and  encroached  upon  that  autho- 
rity which  he  deemed  legitimate  and  even  divine. 
Notwithstanding  these  assaults,  he  retained  some 
degree  of  power  and  a  considerable  portion  of  influ- 
ence, and  was  supported  in  the  dignity  of  supreme 
pontiff  by  the  greatest  princes  of  the  continent. 

The  prelate  who  occupied  this  high  station  at  the 
commencement  of  that  century  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  was  Clement  XI.  or  John  Francis  Albani, 
who,  having  acquired  reputation  by  his  skill  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  being  also  of  a  spirited 
character,  had  been  unanimously  chosen  by  the  con- 
clave at  a  time  when  the  political  horizon  of  Europe 
threatened  a  storm.  He  rejected  the  offered  tiara 
with  a  greater  appearance  of  sinceiity  than  that  which 
dca  English  divine  usually  displays  when  he  says,  on 
the  offer  of  a  bishopric,  nolo  eptscopari ;  but  his 
scruples  and  objections  were  removed  by  the  argu- 
ments, representations,  and  importunities  of  the 
cardinals. 
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He  made  a  good  beginning  of  administration.  He 
redressed  some  grievances,  discountenanced  vice  and 
criminality  of  every  kind,  performed  acts  of  bene- 
ficence, gave  an  example  of  devotional  regularity, 
and  filled  vacant  offices  and  preferments  with  men  of 
merit.  He  then  directed  his  attention  to  politics, 
and  testified  a  desire  of  preventing  a  war  between  the 
king  of  France  and  the  emperor,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Spanish  succession.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  each  of 
those  princes,  exhorting  them  to  accommodate  all 
disputes  without  rushing  into  hostilities.  They  re- 
ceived his  advice  with  professions  of  respect  for  his 
character,  but  did  not  suffer  it  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct. Ambition  slill  inflamed  the  aged  Louis :  his 
thirst  of  dominion  still  \irged  him  to  send  forth  his 
legions,  and  wanlouly  (for  a  lust  of  power  was  no 
sufficient  motive)  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  unoffend- 
ing fellow-creatures.  Leopold  professed  an  e<|ual 
regard  for  religion,  but  was  equally  uninfluenced  by 
justice  or  humanity. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  principles  of  these 
royal  sons  of  the  church,  we  may  observe,  that  they 
Were  not  animated  by  true  piety,  or  a  genuine  spirit 
of  religion.  They  may  have  believed  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  ;  or,  perhaps,  they  merely  affected  to 
give  credit  to  the  faith  which  they  found  established 
in  tlieir  dominions.  They  attended  mass  with  deco- 
rous regularity,  witnessed  ceremonial  observances 
with  a  serious  and  devout  aspect,  and  promoted 
among  their  subjects  a  religious  uniformity.  But 
they  did  not  endeavour,  like  true  Christians,  to  correct 
their  evil  propensities,  amend  their  hearts,  or  reform 
their  lives.  They  did  not  study  to  preserve  "  peace 
"  upon  earth ; "  they  did  not  cherish  "  good-will 
"  towards  men."  Their  religion  (in  the  language 
applied  by  a  respectable  historian  '  to  VViUiam  the 
Conqueror)  "  prompted  them  to  endow  monasteries, 
"  hut  at  the  same  time   allowed    them   to   pillage 

'  Georgo  lord  Lyttelton. 
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"kingdoms:  it  threw  them  on  their  knees  before  a 
"  relic  or  a  cross,  but  suffered  them  unrestrained  to 
"  tramijle  npon  the  liberties  and  the  rights  of 
"  mankind." 

We  have  no  concern  with  the  war  into  which  the 
rival  princes  entered,  as  it  is  unconnected  with  the 
history  of  the  church.  It  arose  from  temporal  mo- 
tives, and  referred  to  grand  political  objects.  Both 
princes  promised  that,  if  the  war  should  extend  to 
Italy,  the  papal  territories  should  remain  uninjured 
and  unmolested :  but  this  promise  was  violated,  on 
the  part  of  Leopold,  by  the  irruption  of  an  Austrian 
detachment  into  the  province  of  Ferrara.  Clement 
having  bitterly  complained  of  this  conduct,  the  troops 
retired :  but,  as  they  again  encroached,  he  ordered 
an  army  to  be  levied.  Louis,  and  his  grandson  the 
new  king  of  Spain,  earnestly  requested  his  holiness 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  promising  gi-eat 
advantages  not  only  to  the  holy  see,  but  to  the  pon- 
tiff" himself,  as  the  price  of  his  condescension.  He 
had  no  wish  to  take  part  with  either  of  the  contend- 
ing families,  and  therefore  refused  to  accede  to  the 
confederacy.  A  report  was  propagate<i  of  his  assent 
to  the  offered  terms ;  and  it  derived  strength  from 
the  appearance  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  at  Rome  ; 
but  that  nobleman  was  merely  sent  from  France  by 
the  royal  exile,  James  II.,  to  congratulate  Albani  on 
his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne. 

Unable  to  check  the  rage  of  war,  the  pope  soothed 
his  anxiety,  and  gratified  his  religious  zeal,  by  pro- 
moting the  diffusion  of  tlie  catholic  faith.  He  even 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  could  visit  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  globe  for  that  pious  and  salutary  pur- 
pose, and  affected  to  lament  his  inability  of  accom- 
plishing his  desire.  Contracting  his  views,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  legates  into  various  re- 
gions, particularly  into  Persia,  India,  and  China,  to 
support  and  extend  the  interests  of  Christianity: 
but  the  success  of  these  heralds  of  the  Gospel  did  not 
correspond  with  the  wishes  of  the  religious    world. 
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We  are  informed,  however,  that  his  entreaties  and 
expostulations  procured,  for  the  catholics  of  Thrace, 
Armenia,  and  Syria,  a  respite  from  Mohammedan 
persecution,  and  an  allowance  of  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  ''.  This  freedom,  however,  was  oc- 
casionally interrupted  and  disturbed  by  the  brutality 
of  furious  infidels,  and  the  animosity  of  barbarian 
zealots. 

The  legate  upon  whom  he  chiefly  depended,  for  the 
success  of  llie  eastern  mission,  was  IMaillard  de  Tour- 
non,  who  was  ready  to  encounter  every  danger  in  the 
pause  of  Christianity.  This  missionary  visited  India 
and  China  with  a  weak  and  declining  frame,  but 
with  a  heart  full  of  pious  zeal.  He  introduced  him- 
self to  the  Chinese  emperor  at  Peltin  ;  was  politely 
received,  and  compUmented  with  various  presents ; 
and  was  gratified  with  permission  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  expound  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  faith. 
The  imperial  potentate,  however,  did  not  mean  that 
this  permission  should  so  far  operate,  as  to  authorise 
the  legate  and  his  associates  to  oppose  the  prevalence 
of  popular  institutions  and  ceremonies,  sanctioned  by 
long  practice.  Unwilling  to  make  any  concessions 
to  the  prejudices  of  paganism,  Tournon  loudly  ex- 
claimed against  the  idolatrous  usages  of  the  Chinese, 
and  sharply  reproved  the  ministei-s  of  state  and  of 
religion,  for  suffering  the  continuance  of  such  de- 
grading absurdities.  By  this  freedom  he  gave  great 
offence  to  the  court ;  and  he  was  even  accused  of 
treason  against  the  emperor.  Defying  the  odium 
which  he  considered  as  unmerited,  he  proceeded  in 
his  pious  career,  until  he  was  banished  from  the 
capital,  in  1707,  and  sent  to  the  island  of  Alacao, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  with  five  of  his  fellow- 
missionaries.  Admiring  his  undaunted  zeal,  the  pope 
elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal;  an  honor 
which  he  declared  he  would  not  accept,  if  he  should 

^Guarnacci,  Vlt.  et  Res  Gest.  Pontificutn  Romanorum  et 
Canliiialiuin,  usque  ad  Clementem  XII.  torn.  ii.  p.  7> 
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be  expected  to  relinquish  his  mission ;  for  he  was 
prepared  to  suffer  every  inconvenience,  and  undergo 
every  species  of  persecution,  in  the  discharge  of 
Christian  duties.  When  tlie  governor  of  the  Phi- 
lippine islands  offered  to  facilitate  his  escape,  he  per- 
emptorily refused  to  quit  his  prison.  He  died,  not 
without  suspicion  of  poison,  after  he  had  been  con- 
fined above  three  years.  The  mission  was  continued 
after  his  death  ;  but  it  did  not  promise  to  be  success- 
ful, as  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  were  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  easily  eradicated  '^. 

Clement,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  observe, 
with  an  anxious  eye,  the  commotions  of  Europe. 
When  the  emperor  had  proclaimed  his  son  (the 
archduke  Ciiarles)  king  of  Spain,  his  holiness  refused 
to  acknowlege  the  young  prince  in  that  capacity.  A 
new  invasion  of  Ferrara  followed;  but  the  Austriaos 
did  not  venture  to  make  a  conquest  of  that  territory, 
as  Leopold  was  unwilling  to  inflict  any  serious  injury 
on  the  pontiff.  As  soon  as  Joseph  became  emperor, 
he  manifested  a  stronger  inclination  than  his  father 
had  evinced,  to  thwart  and  harass  the  head  of  the 
church.  He  restricted  the  papal  authority  in  point 
of  presentation  to  benefices ;  seised  Comacchio,  and 
claimed  Paiiua  and  Placentia  as  imperial  fiefs.  His 
troops  levied  contributions  in  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
and  alarmed  the  timid  inhabitants.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  consented  to  an  accommodation'',  and  ceased 
to  be  a  refractory  son  of  the  church. 

A  revival  of  the  contest  between  the  Jansenists 
and  the  Jesuits  had  for  some  time  conspired  with 
politics  and  war  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
court  of  Rome  ".  M.  Du-Pin  had  published,  in  1703, 
a  Case  of  Conscience,  in  which  {according  to  the 
pope's  letter  to  the  king  of  France)  various  errors 

■^  Guarnacci,  Vit.  PtintiF.  et  Cardiii.  toni.  ii.  p.  Ii3,  Hi- 

■i  Inlheyear  1708. 

"  For  an  account  of  tlie  rise  of  Ihis  controversy,  and  of  the 
doctrines  propagated  by  Jansenius,  see  Dr.  Mosheim's  fifth 
volume,  cent.  .wii.  sect.  ii.  part  i.  chap.  i. 
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already  condemned  were  revived,  and  the  heretical 
tenets  of  Jansenius  defended;  and  for  this  offence  he 
was  banished  from  Paris  into  the  province  of  Bre- 
tsgne.  Forty  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  names 
appeared  among  the  signatni-es  of  approbation  that 
accompanied  the  Case,  were  desired  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  pontiff;  and  many  of  them  recanted, 
while  others  denied  that  they  had  given  assent  to  the 
book.  For  the  more  effectual  repression  of  Jansen- 
ism, a  new  apostolical  constitution  was  issued  in 
1705,  condemning  such  errors  with  menaces  of  papal 
indignation.  The  archbishop  of  Sebaste,  vicar  of 
the  holy  see  in  Holland,  was  removed  from  his  em- 
ployment for  a  supposed  collusion  with  the  Jansenists  ; 
and  these  sectaries  were  again  subjected  to  ecclesias- 
tical censure  in  1708,  when  the  pope  condemned  the 
Moral  Reflexions  of  their  celebrated  associate,  Ques- 
nel,  upon  the  New  Testament.  This  theologian 
answered  the  damnatory  bull  with  a  spirit  which  in- 
flamed the  contest.  The  partisans  of  Rome  called 
for  a  new  and  more  explicit  condemnation  of  the  Re- 
flexions; and  the  king  of  France,  prejudiced  against 
a  sect  which  the  Jesuits  represented  as  even  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  church  than  that  of  the  Huguenots,  ear- 
nestly  soHcited  the  promulgation  of  a  rigorous  edict. 
Jience  arose  that  decree  which  was  addressed  to  the 
whole  catholic  world,  but  which  more  particularly 
demanded  the  attention  and  observance  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church  '. 

The  Anti-Jansenist  ordinance,  as  it  commenced 
with  the  terms  (Jnigeuitus  Dei  F'Uius,  was  quickly 
known  throughout  Christendom  by  the  appellation 
of  the  bull  Unigenitus.  Alleging  and  lamenting  the 
inefEcacy  of  the  former  condemnation  of  Quesnel's 
book,  the  pontiff  was  determined,  he  said,  to  apply 
a  stronger  remedy  to  the  growing  disease.     Some 


,  Vit.  Pomif.  et  Car  Jin.  torn.  ii.  p.  11,  18,  19.— 
UJBtoire  dc  Frnnce,  sous  le  Regne  de  Louia  XIV,  par  M,  de 
Larrey,  torn,  iii — This  bull  made  its  appearance  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1713,  N.  S. 
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catholic  truths,  he  allowed,  were  mingled  with  the 
mass  of  corrupt  doctrine:  but,  as  the  insidious  and 
seductive  manner  in  which  the  errors  were  brought 
forward,  had  occasioned  a  neglect  of  the  sound  por- 
tion of  the  work,  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the 
tares  from  the  wheat.  He  and  his  counsellors, 
therefore,  had  extracted  a  hundred  and  one  proposi- 
tions from  the  book ;  and  these  he  now  condemned 
as  false,  captious,  scandalous,  pernicious,  rash,  se- 
ditious, impious,  blasphemous,  schismatic,  and  hereti- 
cal. Not  content  with  censuring  these  passages, 
he  subjoined  a  prohibition  of  the  whole  performance, 
and  cautioned  the  people,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, against  the  perusal  of  any  vindication  or  defence 
of  it,  which  had  been,  or  might  be,  offered  to  the 
public. 

This  bull,  perhaps,  the  good  sense  of  Clement 
would  have  forborne  to  promulgate,  if  the  zeal  of  the 
bigoted  and  domineering  Louis  had  not  overawed  or 
perverted  the  pontiff;  though  it  may  with  equal 
plausibility  be  supposed,  that  the  pope's  zeal  was 
sufficient  for  the  object,  without  any  solicitation 
whatever.  The  Jansenists,  persecuted  by  that  in- 
tolerant piince  for  disregarding  the  new  papal  con- 
stitution, expected  less  rigorous  treatment  when 
Philip  duke  of  Orleans  became  regent  of  France. 
The  cardinal  de  Noailles,  who  had  warmly  supported 
their  cause,  was  introduced  into  the  cabinet :  those 
who  had  been  banished  were  recalled :  the  resolu- 
tions which  the  Sorbonne  had  adopted  in  favor  of  the 
bull,  were  annulled,  as  the  effect  of  constraint ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  publicly  and 
acrimoniously  condemned.  The  pope  remonstrated 
against  these  proceedings,  and  urged  the  propriety 
of  submitting  to  the  holy  see :  but  the  Jansenists 
called  for  a  general  council,  calculated  to  heal  the 
disorders  of  the  church.  The  Jesuits  denied  the 
necessity  oi  such  a  convocation,  and  complained  of 
the  arrogance  of  the  demand.  The  regent  at  length 
began  to  listen  to  the  persuasions  of  the  bigoted  party, 
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and  menaced  the  opposers  of  the  bull  with  his  re- 
sentment. He  banished  M.  Ravechet,  syndic  of"  the 
Sorbonne,  into  Roiissillon  ;  but  he  would  not  consent 
to  the  deposition  of  that  resolute  academic,  who  died 
in  the  midst  of  these  disputes.  An  assembly  of  pre- 
lates, convoked  by  Philip,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  parties ;  and  twenty  commissioners, 
nominated  for  the  same  purpose,  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful in  their  exertions.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
took  cognisance  of  the  affair,  in  consequence  of  an 
appeal  from  some  priests  whom  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims  had  excommunicated  for  their  opposition  to 
the  will  of  his  holiness.  The  spiritual  sentence  was 
declared  null  and  void,  and  the  prelate  who  bad  pro- 
nounced it  was  condemned  in  costs  and  damages. 
The  Jansenists  now  became  more  bold  in  their  at- 
tacks, until  the  regent,  alleging  the  inutility  of  these 
disputes,  imposed  silence  by  a  royal  declaration  s. 

An  edict  which  confounded  the  advocates  of  truth 
and  of  sound  doctrine  with  misguided  zealots,  dis- 
pleased both  parties.  The  pope  accused  the  regent 
of  insincerity  and  injustice,  and  of  enmity  to  that 
church  which  he  was  bound  to  protect.  To  the  car- 
dinal de  Noailles  he  sent  a  letter,  mingling  expostula- 
tion wiih  entreaty,  which  did  not  subdue  the  firmness 
of  that  prelate.  The  cardinal's  appeal  from  the  bull 
or  "  constitution  of  the  holy  father  to  the  pope  better 
"  advised,  and  to  a  future  general  council,"  was  con- 
demned by  the  court  of  inquisition  at  Rome  as  a 
scandalous  libel;  and  its  circulation  and  perusal  were 
strictly  prohibited.  A  papal  brief  afterwards  ap- 
peared'', commanding  all  Christians  throughout  the 
world  to  withhold  their  favor  and  regard  from  the 
opposers  of  the  constitution,  and  threatening  these  un- 
worthy sons  of  the  church,  in  case  of  prolonged  con- 
tumacy, with  a  forfeiture  of  all  ecclesiastical  privi- 

e  October  7,   1717,  N.  S.— Guarnacci,  Vit.  Pontificum  et 
Cardin.  torn.  ii.  p.  21,  22. 
'■Dated  Augustus,  1718. 
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leges.  This  brief,  exciting  the  indignation  of  the 
Parisian  pariiament,  was  suppres.'*ed  by  an  arrH. 

In  the  progress  of  the  contest,  the  pope's  ad- 
herents stvengthened  their  party ;  and  the  Jansenist 
leaders  assumed  a  more  conciliatory  tone.  The  car- 
dinal declared  his  readiness  to  accept  the  constitu- 
tion, according  to  his  own  explanation  of  it ;  and, 
with  this  qualification,  he  condemned  the  work  of 
Quesnel.  Some  of  the  clergy  disapproved  the  ex- 
planations, as  being  almost  equally  objectionable 
with  the  bull  itself;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
promoters  of  that  act  or  decree  insisted  on  an  abso- 
lute and  unreserved  submission  to  its  obvious  import. 
Many  of  the  French  bishops  condescended  to  explain 
it,  in  the  hope  of  removing  the  scruples  of  the  con- 
scientious Jansenists :  but  the  pope,  while  he  com- 
mended the  zeal  and  good  intentions  of  those 
prelates,  denied  the  necessity  of  their  exertions,  as 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  head  of  the 
church,  who  was  allowed  to  dictate  to  the  faithful, 
did  not  require,  from  any  of  its  members,  explana- 
tory aid  or  argumentative  enforcement. 

The  pope  ultimately  prevailed  in  the  contest. 
The  regent  resolved  to  gratify  the  majority  of  the 
higher  clergy  by  giving  the  sanction  of  the  court  to 
the  papal  edict,  after  it  had  been  for  seven  years  an 
object  of  dispute.  It  was  ordained ',  that  th6 
constitution  Ifnigenilus,  received  by  the  bishops, 
should  be  observed  by  all  orders  of  people  in  the 
French  dominions ;  that  no  university  or  incorpora- 
ted society,  and  no  individual  of  any  description 
whatever,  should  speak,  write,  maintain  or  teach, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  thing  repugnant  to  the 
ordinance,  or  to  the  explanations  given  of  it  by  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Galilean  church ;  that  all  appeals 
and  proceedings  against  it  should  be  deemed  void  ; 
and  that  the  courts  of  parliament,  and  all  judges, 

'August*,  1720. 
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should  assist  the  prelates  in  the  execution  of  siiiri- 
tual  censures.  The  parliament  of  Paris  at  first  re- 
fused to  register  this  decree,  which,  said  some  of  its 
members,  not  only  derogated  from  the  dignify  of  the 
crown,  hut  militated  against  the  rights  of  tiie  suh- 
ject,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  ;  but  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  great  council,  and  promulgated 
as  an  operative  law.  Even  the  cardinal  de  Noailles 
at  length  acquiesced  in  it ;  and  a  parliamentary  re- 
gistration was  procured  by  menaces  of  removal  or 
of  exile  ". 

The  exertions  of  the  cardinal  Du-Bois  were  of 
signal  service  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  principal 
Jansenists,  and,  after  the  registration  of  the  edict, 
he  made  occasional  use  of  lellres  de  cachet  against 
refractory  individuals,  and  revived  the  oath  intro- 
duced by  Louis  XIV.  which  all  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  and  for  academical  degrees,  were  obliged  to 
take,  importing  that  the  five  propositions  of  Janse- 
nius,  respecting  grace  and  free-will,  were  justly 
condemned. 

Clement  was  highly  pleased  at  this  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  his  joy  was  allayed  by  the  consideration 
of  his  declining  health.  He  died  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years, 
during  twenty  of  which  he  had  occupied  the  ponti- 
fical throne.  His  catholic  biographer  ascribes  to  him 
an  acute  understanding  and  a  tenacious  memory,  an 
unwearied  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  a  firmness 
of  mind  united  with  benevolence  of  disposition  and 
courtesy  of  manners,  and  a  freedom  from  anger  and 
resentment  ' :  but  this  writer  is  evidently  partial 
to  him.  We  admit  that  he  was  a  man  of  conside- 
rable merit;  but  he  sometimes  evinced  the  narrow- 
ness of  bigotry,  was  not  always  so  grateful  for 
services  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  cherished  in 
particular  instances  a  spiiit  of  revenge. 

^  Memoires  de  la  Regencc. 

'  Guarnacci,  Vit.  Pontificum  et  Carilinalium,  toDi.  ii.  p.  86.    - 
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His  secretary,  cardinal  Paiilucci,  would  have  been 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  if  the  intrigues  of  the 
Austrian  faction  had  not  baffled  the  views  of  the 
Italian  meoibers  of  the  conclave,  whose  advantage 
in  point  of  number  yielded  to  imperial  tyranny. 
After  a  vacancy  of  seven  weeks,  the  pontifical  chair 
was  filled  with  Michael  Angelo  Conti,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Poll,  who  assumed  the  designation  of  Inno- 
cent XIII.  Being  in  a  weak  state  of  health  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  he  did  not  long  preside  over 
the  church,  his  government  not  being  extended  by 
Providence  to  tlie  end  even  of  the  third  year. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  this  pontiff  to  ac- 
commodate the  dispute  I'espccting  the  investiture  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Tlie  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Spain  liad  in  vain  solicited  that  favor  from  the 
late  poj}e :  but  it  was  now  granted  to  the  former 
prince,  on  the  acknowlegement  of  tributary  subjec- 
tion to  the  holy  see.  Another  object  of  Innocent's 
attention  was  the  maintenance  of  the  papal  claim 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  and  Placentia  ;  but  be 
did  not,  in  that  respect,  succeed  to  his  wish.  In  the 
mean  time  he  exercised  his  authority  at  Rome  with 
mildness,  and  sometimes  with  that  severity  which  ap- 
peared to  be  necessary.  To  other  parts  of  Christendom 
he  also  extended  his  care  and  vigilance  :  and  Spain, 
in  particular,  felt  his  coiTective  band.  Observing 
with  serious  concern,  and  indeed  with  strong  disgust, 
the  dissolute  manners  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
in  that  country,  he  issued  an  admonitory  and  threat- 
ening edict  for  the  repression  of  irregular,  disorderly, 
and  vicious  practices.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  religi- 
ous zeal  and  decorous  behaviour  of  his  catholic 
majesty  ■",  but  lamented,  on  this  occasion,  the  in- 
sufficient influence  even  of  royal  example  ". 

Amidst  the  cares  of  spiritual  and  temporal  govern- 
ment. Innocent  found  his  health  seriously  declining. 

-  Philip  V. 

"  Guarnacci,  Vi(.  Pontif.  torn.  ii.  p.  384,  Sa5. 
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Hydropic  symptoms  alarmed  him;  and  other  disor- 
ders conspired  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  spring 
of  tiie  year  1724,  at  the  age  of  68.  Few  pontifft 
Were  ever  more  popular  among  their  temporal  sub- 
jects than  Innocent  XIII,  whose  death,  therefore, 
was  sincerely  lamented.  His  successor  was  cardinal 
Vincent  Orsini  (eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Gravina), 
who,  having  an  early  sense  of  piety,  had  rejected  the 
bfffer  of  a  splendid  marriage,  renounced  a  rich  inherit- 
ance in  favor  of  a  younger  brother,  and  entered  into 
the  clerical  order,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  indefatigable  zeal  as  a  preacher,  by  his  rigid 
attention  to  all  points  of  duty,  and  his  scrupulous 
avoidance  of  every  species  of  luxury  and  excess. 

The  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XIII. 
— for  so  the  new  pope  was  styled — was  marked  by 
an  edict  against  luxury  and  fantastic  extravagance 
in  dress ;  and,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  attend 
more  to  minutia  than  to  objects  of  importance,  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  recommending  a  strict 
regard  to  moral  and  social  duties,  and  a  steady  prac- 
tice of  Christian  virtues.  His  exhortations  and  in- 
junctions had  some  effect :  but,  when  one  head  of 
the  hydra  of  vice  was  stricken  off,  another  instantly 
grew  in  its  place.  If  the  wishes  of  Benedict,  how- 
ever, were  not  answered,  he  consoled  himself  by 
reflecting  that  he  had  done  his  duty.  That  con- 
sciousness will  always  impart  pleasure  to  a  pious 
mind.  It  will  soothe  the  Christian  morahst  amidst 
the  evils  of  life,  and  at  the  approach  of  death. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  government  that 
the  affair  of  Thorn  occurred,  which,  while  it  con- 
tributed to  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  catholic 
church  by  injuring  tlie  protestant  interest  in  Poland, 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  pontiff,  who  lamented 
and  reprobated  the  cruelty  that  attended  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Romanists  on  that  occasion.  Some 
Lutherans  neglecting  or  refusing  to  kneel  at  a  pro- 
cession  of  the  host,  a  student  of  the  Jesuits'  college 
reproached  and  even  strtick  thfctn,  and  some  other 
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zealots  of  that  seminary  afterwards  insulted  the 
peaceful  inhabitants.  The  aggressor  being  appre- 
hended and  confined,  his  comrades  demanded  and 
obtained  his  release.-  but  they  were  not  suffered  to 
rescue  another  who  had  been  seised  by  the  city- 
guard.  Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  they  com- 
mitted various  outrages;  and,  in  retaliation,  the 
college  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  populace. 
The  president  of  the  city,  on  pretence  of  his  con- 
nivance at  this  tumult  on  the  part  of  the  people,  waS 
decapitated  by  order  of  a  Polish  tribunal:  nine  other 
citizens  were  subjected  to  the  same  fate;  and  the 
privileges  of  the  Lutheran  inhabitants  were  arbi- 
trarily annulled.  This  barbarity  disgusted  those 
Catholics  who  had  any  sense  of  humanity,  and 
excited  the  indignation  nf  every  protestant  commu- 
nity. The  Jesuits,  however,  had  the  effrontery  to 
maintain,  that  they  had  only  inflicted  due  chastise- 
ment on  their  insolent  adversaries,  who  had  entered 
into  a  nefarious  conspiracy  against  their  catholic 
fellow-citizens ;  and  the  king  of  Poland  boasted,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  bigotry,  that  he  had  vindicated,  by 
the  punishment  of  profane  heretics,  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  true  religion.  That  prince  seemed  to 
think  that  he  had  sufficiently  blended  mercy  with 
justice,  by  sparing  the  lives  of  the  vice-president  and 
some  other  citizens  who  had  been  condemned.  The 
Jesuits  had,  at  this  time,  too  great  an  influence  at 
the  court  of  Warsaw ;  and  they  rarely  exerted  that 
influence  in  the  cause  of  justice  or  of  humanity. 

The  more  humane  and  benevolent  pontiff  consoled 
himself,  amidst  these  sanguinary  deeds,  by  a  blood- 
less triumph  of  that  religion  which  he  superintended. 
AVe  allude  to  the  Jubilee  of  the  year  1735,  which 
he  opened  with  great  solemnity,  and  which  glad- 
dened the  faithful  with  the  confident  hopes  of  a  ple- 
nary remission  of  their  sins.  He  afterwards  held  a 
provincial  council  in  the  Lateran  church,  chiefly  for 
a  reform  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy;  and  the 
assambly  voted  for  an  enforcement  of  some  decrees 
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that  had  been  enacted  by  the  council  of  Trent,  but 
which  Iiad  fallen  into  disuse.  On  another  occasion, 
he  rose  above  the  bigotry  of  his  predecessors,  by  ex- 
pressing a  wish  for  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  know- 
lege ;  and,  with  that  view,  he  permitted  the  people 
in  general  to  peruse  the  sacred  volume,  and  encou- 
raged the  multiplication  of  copies  in  the  modern 
languages.  This  permission  displeased  the  rigid 
catholics  ;  but  it  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  tlie 
members  of  that  church.  Benedict,  about  the  same 
time,  testified  his  devotion  to  the  Muses,  by  publicly 
decorating  Perfetti,  a  Tuscan  poet,  with  a  crown 
of  laurel. 

A  grand  scheme  of  religious  comprehension  was 
formed  by  this  respectable  ruler  of  the  church.  It 
was  of  no  less  magnitude  than  the  union  of  the  four 
communities  that  divided  Christendom.  He  pro- 
posed, that  four  councils  should  be  holden  at  differ- 
ent places  at  the  same  time,  each  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of  representatives  of  the  Romish, 
Greek,  Lutheran,  and  (^alvinist  churches,  with  a 
president  of  one  or  other  church  in  each  assembly ; 
that  the  mass  should  be  so  altered  as  not  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  feehngs  of  the  three  last  denomina- 
tions of  Christians ;  that  unpleasing  or  obnoxious 
doctrines  should  be  mutually  softened,  and  various 
concessions  reciprocally  made.  A  scheme  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  expected  to  be  successful,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  professors  of  each  religion 
have  relinquished  all  remains  of  cool  animosity, 
overweening  conceit,  and  contemptuous  illiberality, 
and  when  they  have  learned  to  distinguish  properly 
between  essential  objects  and  immaterial  points. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  has  never  yet  been  observed  to 
influence  the  members  of  different  sects,  assembled 
for  deliberation  and  discussion ;  and  we  may  easily 
conclude,  that,  if  the  four  councils  had  met,  and  the 
result  of  their  separate  meetings  had  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  a  general  assembly,  the  de- 
sired union  would  jiot    have   taken  place.     The 
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scheme,  indeed,  was  not  prosecuted  by  the  pontiff 
who  entertained  it ;  and  the  churches  in  question 
are  still  divided. 

However  disposed  was  his  holiness  to  remain 
upon  amicable  terms  with  the  catholic  princes,  he 
could  not  easily  avoid  all  occasions  of  dispute.  A 
contest  had  long  subsisted  with  the  court  of  Turin, 
upon  three  grounds, — the  right  of  patronage,  the 
extent  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  sovereignty  of  different 
towns.  The  king  of  Sardinia  asserted  his  preten- 
sions with  a  high  tone ;  and  the  prudence  of  Bene- 
dict suggested  the  propriety  of  compliance,  not 
indeed  in  every  particular,  but  in  most  of  the  liti- 
gated points.  An  allowance  of  the  general  right  of 
royal  presentation  to  bishoprics  and  other  prefer- 
ments, a  considerable  diminution  of  the  papal  fees, 
and  a  precise  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  allayed  the 
displeasure  of  Victor  Amadeus;  and  an  agreement 
was  signed  in  the  year  17^7.  An  accommodation 
was  not  so  easily  adjusted  with  the  king  of  Portugal, 
who,  not  lieing  gratified  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  priest  whom  he  recommended  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  recalled  his  ambas- 
sador from  Rome,  ordered  the  papal  nuncio  to  quit 
his  realm,  and  permitted  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon  to 
grant  dispensations,  and  decide  those  points  and 
causes  which  had  usually  been  subject  to  the  poj^e's 
determination.  Benedict  left  the  settlement  of  this 
dispute  to  his  successor :  but  he  found  an  opportu 
nity  of  effecting  an  accommodation  with  the  emperor, 
on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  disci- 
pline in  the  Neapolitan  realm  ;  a  reconciliation  which 
he  purchased  by  relinquishing  some  of  the  rights  of 
the  holy  see  ". 

In  the  devotional  and  ritual  concerns  of  the  church, 
this  pontiff  approved  the  office  of  Gregory  VII.  and 
ordered  it  to  be  read  and  observed  in  every  church 


°  Guarnacci,  Vii,  Poiitif,  torn.  ii.  p.  4.17— 22.— Historia  de 
Portugal,  torn.  lii. 
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dejwndent  on  the  Romish  hierarchy.  The  laity,  in 
France  and  other  countries,  were  not  very  willing 
to  comply  with  the  order:  but  Benedict,  in  this 
point,  insisted  upon  their  obedience  and  submission. 
If  the  sovereigns  of  those  states  had  interfered  on 
this  occasion,  he  would  probably  have  given  up  the 
point. 

Indefatigable  in  his  apostolical  duties,  he  conti- 
nued to  pray  and  preach,  attend  to  all  pontifical 
and  sacerdotal  functions,  and  direct  the  conduct  of 
subordinate  prelates  and  ministers  of  the  church.  He 
frequently  visited  the  poor,  and  not  only  gave  them 
spiritual  comfort,  but  relieved  them  by  his  bounty; 
selUng  for  that  purpose  the  presents  which  he  re- 
ceived. He  habituated  himself  to  the  plainest  fare, 
and  Uved  in  the  most  frugal  manner,  like  a  hermit 
in  his  eel!,  that  he  might  more  liberally  bestow  upon 
ethers  the  blessings  of  fortune.  But  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented, that,  from  inattention  to  his  political  duty, 
he  suffered  cardinal  Coscia,  an  unprincipled  Neapo- 
litan, to  pursue  a  shameful  course  of  rapine  and 
extortion  p.  Yet  he  died  4  without  losing  his  popu- 
larity, in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
sixth  of  his  pontificate. 

Clement  XIL,  of  the  Corsini  family,  was  chosen, 
after  a  long  contest,  to  succeed  the  mild  and  humble 
Benedict.  He  quickly  reformed  some  abuses,  which 
had  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  then   directed   his    attention    to    foreign 

f  So  we  are  iaformed  by  the  baron  de  Folnitz ;  end  the  asser- 
tion JE  not  disputed  by  the  impartial.  Guarnacci,  without  stating 
any  particulars  of  the  cardinal's  misconduct  and  criminality, 
says,  that  he  greatly  increased  his  fortune,  and  governed  the 
pope's  dominionB  at  his  discretion,  Clement  XII.  punished 
Iiim  with  a  long  imprisonment,  subjected  him  to  a  heavy  fine, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  archbishopric  of  Benevento. 

•i  On  the  2lBt  of  February,  1730.— He  ought  to  be  mentiooed 
as  an  author;  for  many  sermons,  some  accounts  of  [he  proceed- 
ings of  syj.ods,  a  commentary  upon  the  book  of  Exodus,  and 
Eacred  epigrams,  have  been  published  at  his  productions.  His 
literary  meritj  however,  b  not  of  the  highest  .ynd. 
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affairs.  In  the  canton  of  Lncerne,  in  Switzerland, 
the  laic  magistracy  of  the  chief  town  had  presumed 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  delinquency  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  had  disobeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  papal 
Quncio,  who  had  therefore  retired  into  the  territory 
of  Uri.  The  pope  now  adjusted  the  dispute,  and  de- 
fined the  jurisdiction,  without  any  material  derogation 
from  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see.  Casting  an  eye 
upon  Germany,  he  checked  in  the  catholic  states  the 
practice  of  pluralism,  and  only  in  some  cases  allowed 
the  same  person  to  hold  two  bishoprics,  but  never 
three.  In  the  Saxon  electorate,  he  strenuously 
promoted  the  return  of  the  protestants  to  Catholicism, 
which  some  were  inclined  to  embrace,  in  imitation 
of  their  sovereign  Augustus :  but  these  converts 
were  not  very  numerous.  Not  neglecting  France, 
he  apposed  by  new  edicts  the  progress  of  Jansenism 
in  that  realm.  Being  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  seised  the  duchy  of  Parma 
without  acknowleging  his  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
it,  be  at  first  refused  to  bestow  a  cardinal's  hat 
upon  a  Spanish  prince,  who  was  then  too  young  to 
be  canonically  invested  with  so  important  a  dignity  : 
but,  moved  by  the  importunities  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  he  suffered  the  prince  to  enjoy  the  title,  and 
to  be  administrator  of  the  temporalities,  assigning 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  to  the  archbishop  of  Larissa. 
A  new  cause  of  offence  soon  arose ;  for  the  Spaniards 
had  the  audacity  to  enlist  the  pope's  subjects,  and 
the  cruelty  to  commit  outrages  upon  those  who  re- 
sisted such  unwarrantable  acts.  Philip,  however* 
soothed  the  irritated  feelings  of  Clement,  from  whom 
he  procured,  for  his  son  don  Carlos,  the  investiture 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.  With  the  court  of  Lisbon  the 
pontiff  had  previously  secured  a  reconciliation,  by 
complying  with  the  request  of  Joseph:  but  he  was 
not  so  acquiescent  toward  the  king  of  Sardinia;  for 
he  annulled  the  convention  which  th^t  prince  had 
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obtained  from  Benedict,  alleging  that  it  was  too 
favorable  to  the  civil  and  temporal  power  "■. 

This  pontiff  was  a  man  of  respectable  abilities ; 
had  a  regard  for  justice;  was  cautious  and  prudent, 
yet  not  destitute  of  spirit ;  ceconomical,  without  being 
meanly  parsimonious ;  easy  of  access,  without  ren- 
dering himself  indecorously  familiar.  He  had  a  taste 
for  the  polite  arts,  and  was  an  encourager  of  literary 
merit.  Dying  in  his  eighty-eighth  year ',  he  was 
succeeded  by  Prosper  Laurence  Lambertini,  arch- 
bishop of  Bologna,  who  entered  upon  his  high  office 
under  the  designation  of  Benedict  XIV. 

Larabertini  had  acquired  the  character  of  religi- 
ous moderation,  and  the  fame  of  learning;  and, 
during  a  pontificate  of  eighteen  years,  he  acted  in 
general  with  prudence  and  propriety.  He  did  not 
profess  himself  a  politician,  or  claim  the  merit  of 
activity  and  address  in  the  important  concerns  of 
temporal  government:  yet  he  was  not  so  negligent 
or  remiss  as  his  patron,  the  thirteenth  Benedict. 
His  chief  minister  was  cardinal  Valenti,  who  was  at 
once  a  virtuoso  and  a  man  of  business. 

In  the  administration  of  the  church,  Benedict 
XIV.  was  mild  and  conciliatory,  rather  than  rigid 
or  severe.  He  was  aware  of  the  relaxed  morality  of 
the  clergy  in  the  catholic  states :  but,  however  he 
might  wish  to  check  their  licentiousness,  he  did  not 
take  any  strong  or  violent  measures  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  disposed  to  promote  an  union  or  accommo- 
dation between  the  Roman  see,  and  the  Greek  and 
protestant  churches ;  and,  if  he  could  have  succeed- 
ed by  concession  or  compromise,  he  would  have 
reconciled  all  religious  differences  among  Christian 
communities  :  but  that  was  a  task  which  exceeded 
his  powers  of  exertion,  and  which,  indeed,  no  man 
can  expect  to   accomplish.     He  was   censured    by 

'  Guamacci,  torn,  ii,  p.  579,  580,  &c. 
■  In  February,  1710. 
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many  of  the  Romanists  for  attempting  to  diminish 
the  number  of  festivals,  and  to  abolish  some  cere- 
monies which  appeared  to  him  to  be  useless,  impro* 
per,  or  absurd';  and  he  also  gave  offence  by  the 
occasional  levity  of  his  conversation,  which,  however, 
was  unaccompanied  with  immorality  or  profligacy. 

With  the  catholic  courts  he  had  no  violent  dis- 
putes. During  the  war  in  which  the  French  were 
opposed  to  the  house  of  Austria,  he  seemed  inclined 
to  favor  the  former;  but  he  endeavoured  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  either  of  the  rival  families.  He 
carried  on  a  negotiation,  for  some  years,  with  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Spain,  on  a  subject  which  had  fre- 
quently been  a  cause  of  altercation.  His  catholic 
majesty  claimed  the  right  of  presentation  to  all  the 
benefices  in  his  ample  dominions;  but  heat  length 
consented  to  the  disposal  of  fifty-two  of  the  number 
by  the  pontiff,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  given 
to  Spaniards  alone,  and  that  no  pensions  should  be 
£;xacted  from  the  occupants.  By  the  compact  then 
adjusted ",  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices  were 
left  to  a  clergyman  named  by  the  king,  not  to  the 
rapacity  of  a  committee  of  papal  agents ;  and,  in  some 
other  respects,  the  receipts  of  the  apostolical  cham- 
ber were  considerably  diminished. 

At  the  solicitation  of  those  princes  who  were 
displeased  at  the  intrigues,  and  offended  at  the  mal- 
practices of  the  Jesuits,  Benedict  promised  to  exert 
his  authority  for  the  reform  of  that  order;  and  the 
bull  which  he  issued  for  this  purpose  was  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  his  life.  He  died  in  17-''8,  when  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.     He  was  an 

'He  bad  prepared  bulls  for  these  purposes:  but  the  mooks 
excited  such  a  clamor  on  the  occasion,  that  he  did  not  carry 

them   into   effect,      yoi/ages  en  dijferens  Pai/s  de  V Europe. " 

Haye,  1777;lettre  15. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  he  abolished  autos  dafe  in  Portugal, 
at  the  desire  of  king  Joseph ;  and,  if  he  had,  such  a  suppression 
would  have  been  honorable  to  his  memory :  but  the  assertion 
appears  to  be  untrue. 

"In  the  year  1753. 
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prudite  and  able  theologian,  as  his  numerous  workg 
evince ;  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  the  elegant 
arts  ;  a  lively  companion,  a  benevolent  and  friendly 
man.  Cardinal  Rczzonico,  bishop  of  Padua,  whg 
succeeded  him  as  Clement  XIII.,  had  a  greater  repu- 
tation for  piety,  and  was  more  zealous  for  the  high 
claims  of  the  church  :  but  he  was  not  so  generally 
esteemed  as  his  amiable  predecessor. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  at  thi^ 
period,  remained  in  the  same  state  in  which  they 
had  long  subsisted.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  tenet  of  transubstantiation,  the  idea  of  pur-: 
gatory,  the  propriety  of  invoking  saints,  the  right 
and  power  of  absolution,  and  other  parts  of  the 
catholic  creed,  were  still  retained,  and  still  had  con- 
siderable influence.  The  pageantry  of  procession, 
the  multitude  of  ceremonies,  and  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship, were  nearly  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the 
preceding  century;  and  the  church-government  and 
(discipline  were  not  materially  altered.  But  the 
majority  of  the  people  entertained  less  exalted  ideas 
of  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  preferred  the  authority 
of  general  councils.  The  higher  classes  rather  seem- 
ed to  admit,  than  really  believe,  the  doctrine  of  a 
priest's  being  the  maker  of  his  God  in  the  eucharist, 
and  gave  an  outward  credence  to  other  absurdities, 
which  they  secretly  deemed  an  insult  to  their  under- 
standings. The  catholic  sovereigns  were  more 
enlightened,  and  more  disposed  to  tolerate  other 
rehgions ;  and  the  ecclesiastics  themselves  were  less 
bigoted,  and  more  indulgent  to  the  supposed  errors 
of  those  who  differed  from  them. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  in  this  pre- 
dicament, the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings against  that  society,  drew  the  public 
attention  more  particularly  to  ecclesiastical  concerns. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  that  celebrated  fraternity, 
and  the  cliief  incidents  of  Its  history,  have  been  well 
related  by  Dr.  Rlosheim;  and,  in  our  continuation  of 
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hia  work",  we  have  given  a  concise  (but,  we  hope, 
a  satisfactory)  account  of  that  renewal  of  contest, 
with  the  advocates  of  Jansenism,  which  distinguished 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  XT.  The  effect  was,  in 
appearance,  favorable  to  the  Jesuits :  yet  they  im» 
paired  their  interest  by  the  violent  proceedings  of 
their  party  against  the  Jansenists.  After  a  long 
interval  of  comparative  tranquillity,  the  animosities 
of  contest  were  revived  by  the  refusal  of  sacramental 
favors  to  dying  persons,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
attached  to  the  Jansenian  heresy. 

But,  before  we  enter  into  any  detail  upon  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  advert  to  the 
progress  of  that  infidel  philosophy,  which  had  no 
inconsiderable  eflTect  in  promoting  the  ruin  of  the 
Jesuits.  Eayle,  and  other  writers,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  had  propagated  a  freedom  of  opinion 
on  religious  topics,  which  had  shaken  the  faith  of 
many  readers  ;  and  Voltaire,  following  more  openly 
a  similar  course,  liad  disseminated  an  anti-christian 
spirit,  which  menaced  the  establishment  with  peril. 
Diderot  and  d'Alembert,  who,  in  1751,  sent  the 
Enct/dopedie  into  the  world,  insinuated  scepticism 
and  impiety  in  the  midst  of  scientific  discussions ; 
and  free-thinking  became  so  prevalent,  as  to  alarm 
the  clergy,  and  call  forth  their  zeal  in  the  defence 
of  an  endangered  church.  The  Jesuits,  nursed  in 
priest-craft,  and  devoted  to  the  holy  see,  were  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  these  profane  attacks.  Their  arts 
and  intrigues  were  developed,  and  their  selfish  policy 
was  reprobated  with  pointed  severity.  Their  Jan- 
senist  opponents,  at  the  same  time,  were  not  spared, 
as  they  had  too  much  religion  to  be  in  favor  with 
sceptics. 

"  Thia  term  hae  been  used,  aa  being,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  applicable :  but,  in  same  parts,  it  is  a  supplement,  rather 
than  a  sequel.  For  instance,  in  addiiion  to  Dr.  Mosheim's  sketch 
of  the  contest  between  the  church  and  the  Jansenists  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  under  the  following  regency,  we  have 
given  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  on  lliat 
occasion. 
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The  archbishop  of  Paris  was  a  friend  to  the 
Jesuits  ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  was  desired  by  the 
court  to  allay,  by  his  high  authority,  the  dispute 
between  them  and  the  Jansenists,  he  replied,  that  it  was 
customary  to  with-hold  the  sacraments  of  the  church 
from  such  as  could  not  produce  certificates  of  con- 
fession, signed  by  an  orthodox  priest ;  a  refusal 
which  had  been  originally  introduced  with  a  view 
of  stigmatising  the  Huguenots.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  fined  a  priest  for  having  repeatedly  evinced 
this  kind  of  bigotry,  and  issued  an  ordinance,  in 
1752,  prohibiting  all  acts  tending  to  schism,  and  all 
refusal  of  sacraments  on  pretence  of  non-adherence  to 
the  bull  Unigemtus.  The  king  wavered  between  the 
parties,  and  hoped  to  keep  them  so  well  poised,  that 
no  serious  inconvenience  would  ensue  from  the 
ferment :  but  he  did  not  steadily  preserve  the 
balance;  and  both  the  church  and  state  were  con- 
vulsed. 

The  archbishop  of  Paris  took  the  lead,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Jansenism ;  and  he  exhorted  the 
court  to  oppose  with  vigor  the  presumptuous  magis- 
trates who  countenanced  that  heresy.  Louis,  how- 
ever, by  the  advice  of  the  chancellor  Lamoignon, 
adopted  the  expedient  of  an  arbitration,  and  appoint- 
ed delegates  of  both  parties,  to  accommodate  the 
dispute;  a  measure  which  only  inflamed  mutual 
acrimony.  The  parliament  persisted  in  prosecuting 
such  priests  as  withheld  the  sacraments  ;  and,  when 
the  king  commanded  a  discontinuance  of  these  pro- 
cesses, an  animated  remonstrance  was  voted  by  the 
magistrates.  He  punished  their  disobedience  by 
dispersion  and  exile,  and  instituted  temporary  tri- 
bunals to  act  in  their  stead.  But  the  clamors  of  the 
public  soon  induced  him  to  recall  them ;  and  an 
ordinance  was  then  registered,  for  a  cessation  of  all 
religious  disputes ". 

*  Vie  Frivee  de  Louis  XV. 
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The  tranquillity  which  ensued  was  of  short 
continuance.  The  archbishop  was  banished  from 
the  capital  for  reviving  the  dispute,  and  some  infe- 
rior ecclesiastics  of  his  party  were  more  rigorously 
punished.  The  clergy  sat  in  council  for  several 
months,  in  1755,  without  terminating  the  schism. 
They  addressed  a  letter  to  pope  Benedict,  who,  in 
an  indecisive  answer,  seemed  to  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  the  affair  to  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
The  embarrassed  monarch,  after  various  temporising 
measures,  held  a  bed  of  justice,  in  which  he  peremp- 
torily ordered  all  his  subjects  to  pay  respect  and 
submission  to  the  bull,  without  considering  it,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule  of  faith,  although  the  bishops,  in  the 
late  council,  had  declared  that  It  bore  that  charac- 
ter. By  another  ordinance,  he  regulated  the  meet- 
ings and  altered  the  constitution  of  the  magistracy; 
and  two  courts  of  the  parliament  immediately  resign- 
ed their  functions  in  disgust. 

The  Jesuits  were  highly  pleased  at  the  spirit 
which  the  king  evinced  on  this  occasion ;  but,  while 
they  exulted  in  the  depression  of  the  parliament,  they 
did  not  foresee  that  their  own  ruin  was  approaching. 
The  intrigues  of  the  members  of  that  order  in  Portu- 
gal had  induced  Joseph,  sovereign  of  that  realm,  to 
watch  them  closely,  and  to  make  such  reformative 
arrangements  as  disgusted  the  fraternity.  Hence, 
when  his  life  was  threatened  by  a  conspiracy,  from 
which  he  had  a  narrow  escape  ^  it  was  found  that 
many  Jesuits  were  concerned  in  the  nefarious  plot, 
particularly  father  Gabriel  de  Malagrida,  whom  the 
court,  however,  out  of  regard  to  the  church,  did  not 
put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  but  as  a  heretic.  The  incens- 
ed monarch  now  suppressed  the  colleges  of  the 
Jesuits ;  and,  to  restrain  the  future  attempts  of 
ecclesiastics  against  the  state,  he  insisted  upon  a 
grant  (from  the  pope)  of  perpetual  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole   clerical  body,  in    cases   of  treason  aqd 

1"  In  September  1758.        •,  ^■^,iuH  • 
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sedition.  Clement  promised  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mand, if  a  prelate  nominated  by  him  or  any  of  hia 
successors  should  preside  on  such  occasions ;  but  he 
afterwards  consented  that  the  king  shotdd  name  a 
bishop  for  these  trials  ^ 

No  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits 
could  soften  the  inflexibility  of  Joseph,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  guilt  of  the  late  conspiracy,  accused 
them  of  an  usurpation  of  sovereign  power  in  South 
America,  alleging  that  they  had  concurred  with 
their  Spanish  brethren  in  tyrannising  over  the 
Datives  of  Paraguay,  whom  they  had  tutored  to  take 
arms  against  him  and  his  catholic  majesty.  Oil 
account  of  their  various  enormities,  all  the  members 
of  the  fraternity  were  declared  out-laws,  in  1759, 
atid  banished  from  the  dominions  of  Portugal ;  and 
other  courts  were  invited  to  follow  the  rigorous 
example. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Parisian  parliament,  bo 
hostile  to  the  Jesuits,  procured  from  the  court  a  full 
re-establishment;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  clerical 
exiles  were  recalled.  The  magistracy  now  resumed 
the  proceedings  against  the  with-holders  of  the 
sacramental  favors,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity 
of  wreaking  signal  vengeance  upon  the  sons  of 
Loyola.  Their  commercial  rapacity  furnished  the 
desired  opportunity.  Two  merchants  whom  they 
Were  bound  to  supply  with  articles  of  traffic,  stopped 
payment  on  the  seisure  of  those  goods  by  British 
cruisers;  and  the  .Jesuits  did  not  take  prompt  or 
adequate  measures  to  avert  the  shock.  Numerous 
Creditors  appeared  against  them:  and  the  cause  was 
referred,  at  their  desire,  to  the  grand  chamber  of 
the  parliament.  They  disavowed  the  imputed  agen- 
cy of  Father  de  la  Valette,  the  manager  of  tlieir 
trade,  whose  offence  against  the  church,  by  engaging 
iti  commerce,  only  concerned  himself:  but  it  was 
ttiaintained  against    them,   that  their   superior,    oi 

'  Historia  de  Portugtd,  Usb:  1802;  torn.  iv.  p.  22,  27. 
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general,  superintended  their  trade,  as  well  as  other 
concerns,  and  directed  the  conduct  of  the  agent. 
The  judges  insisted  upon  seeing  the  constitutions  of 
the  society;  and  an  exposure  was  consequently 
made  of  the  devoted  submission  of  all  the  members 
to  a  foreign  head,  and  of  theii*  dangerous  maxims 
in  politics  and  morality.  It  also  appeared  that  they 
did  not  constitute  a  regular  religious  order,  as  the 
intended  contract  between  them  and  the  state  had 
never  been  completed:  their  fraternity  had  been 
merely  tolerated,  not  adopted.  Their  enemies  took 
advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  represented 
in  so  strong  a  light  the  danger  of  keeping  such  men 
embodied,  that  the  king  resolved  to  suppress  the 
society ;  not,  however,  before  the  general  had  refused 
to  submit  to  a  plan  of  regulation,  proposed  by  the 
French  court.  The  parliament  ordained,  on  the  6th 
of  August,  I7G2,  that  the  Jesuits  of  France  should 
no  longer  wear  the  habit  of  the  society,  live  in  com- 
munity, or  obey  the  orders  of  foreign  directors. 
Their  partisans  loudly  exclaimed  against  an  edicl 
which  they  considered  as  extremely  severe  and  un- 
just, because  those  whom  it  affected  were  not  heard 
in  their  own  defence,  and  were  condemned  upon 
false  reports,  for  misrepresented  doctrines  and  unprov- 
ed delinquency.  The  opinion  of  the  lawfulness  of 
regicide  in  certain  cases,  they  said,  seemed  to  be  th6 
chief  offence  of  the  fraternity ;  but  it  ought  first  to 
be  proved  that  this  was  truly  imputable  to  the 
Jesuits,  who,  as  their  enemies  knew,  had  no  concern 
in  Damien's  attempt  to  assassinate  the  French  king, 
and  were  also  entirely  innocent  with  regard  to  other 
crimes  of  the  same  nature,  of  which  they  had  been 
mahgnantly  accuseds 

A  regular  edict  of  suppression  was  delayed  for 
some  years:  but  it  was  at  length  registered,  on  thfe 
7th  of  December,  1761,  and  promulgated  by  the 
royal  authority.     The  parliaments  of  Normandy  BisA 

il-jiir:  1"     --->'•!"     M 
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Bretagne  followed,  with  little  hesitation,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Parisian  magistracy ;  but  other  parlia- 
ments were  not  fully  convinced  of  the  justice  or 
expediency  of  the  measure.  The  pope  was  shock- 
ed at  the  profane  audacity  of  a  court  that  could 
act  with  such  determined  hostility  against  a  holy 
society :  but  his  bull,  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
fraternity,  was  suppressed  in  France  by  an  ai'rit  of 
parliament,  and  was  declared  inoperative  in  Portu- 
gal by  the  king's  express  command. 

The  king  of  Spain  was  not  more  friendly  to  the 
Jesuits  than  Louis  or  Joseph.  He  was  disgusted  at 
their  intriguing  spirit,  and  resolved,  not  merely  to 
bumble  them,  but  tJ  annihilate  their  power  in  his 
dominions.  He  seised  their  temporalities  in 
1767,  and  banished  them,  as  dangerous  subjects, 
from  every  part  of  Spain  and  its  dependencies. 
His  son  Ferdinand  also  freed  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  the  island  of  Sicily  from  the  obnoxious  frater- 
nity. A  great  number  of  these  exiles  were  admit- 
ted into  the  Roman  territories,  and  some  other  parts 
of  Italy;  and  many  found  protection  among  Pro- 
testants. The  duke  of  Parma,  soon  afterwards, 
commanded  all  members  of  the  order  to  retire  from 
his  dominions  ;  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  hazarded 
an  open  rupture  with  the  see  of  Rome,  by  abolishing 
the  papal  jurisdiction  in  Parma  and  Placentia.  His 
holiness  declared  the  duke's  ordinance  to  that  effect 
null  and  void,  and  menaced  its  promulgator  with 
the  thunders  of  the  church.  Being  supported  by 
the  majority  of  the  catholic  princes,  the  duke  per- 
sisted in  his  purpose;  and  the  pontiff  was  equally 
resolute.  With  a  view  of  intimidating  him  into  a 
revocation  of  his  brief,  the  French  king  dispossessed 
him  of  Avignon;  and  some  portions  of  his  ItaHan 
territory  were  seised  by  his  Neapolitan  majesty. 
His  spiritual  authority  and  his  revenues  were  dimi- 
nished by  the  duke  of  Modena  ;  and  the  Venetians, 
of  whose  republic  he  was  born  a  subject,  assailed 
him  with  similar  hostilities.     Mortified  at  this  treat- 
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ment,  yet  unwilling  to  yield,  he  was  observed  to 
decline  gradually  in  his  health.  Uneasiness  and 
chagrin  hastening  the  effect  of  age,  he  died  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year*^,  with  the  character  of  a  pious 
and  well-meaning  prelate,  who  was,  however,  more 
influenced  by  the  zeal  of  bigotry  than  by  common 
sense  or  wisdom.  He  ought  to  have  been  content 
with  maintaining  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 
church,  without  obstinately  upholding  papal  usur- 
pations. 

The  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  had  in  vain  solicited 
the  dissolution  of  that  order,  while  Clement  XIIL 
iilled  the  papal  chair :  but  they  conceived  strong 
hopes  of  success,  when  a  prelate  of  a  more  philoso- 
phical character  was  chosen  pontiff.  This  was  a 
Franciscan  monk  named  Francis  Laurence  Ganga- 
nelU,  who  thought  proper  to  assume  the  name  of 
his  immediate  predecessor. 

Instead  of  concihating  the  new  pope,  the  king  of 
France  declared  that  he  would  retain  Avignon  and 
its  dependencies ;  but  he  condescended  to  offer  a 
sum  of  money  for  a  dereliction  of  them  on  the  part 
of  his  holiness.  The  king  of  Naples  also  insisted 
upon  the  cession  of  the  district  which  he  had  seised, 
and  concurred  with  Louis  in  urging  Clement  to 
suppress  that  society  which  was  so  odious  to  the 
Christian  world ;  but  the  importunities  of  these 
princes,  aided  by  the  influence  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, were  for  some  years  unsuccessful.  Clement 
XIV.  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  de- 
manded time  for  mature  reflexion.  He  conceived 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  patronise  and  support  a  religious 
order,  if  its  utility  to  the  church  or  to  society  over- 
balanced its  demerits;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
wished  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  those  courts  which 
had  evidently  the  powei-,  and  seemingly  the  incli- 
nation, to  inflict  serious  wounds  on  the  papacy. 

b  In  February,  1769. 
VOL.  VI.  Q 
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In  taking  a  survey  of  Europe,  he  found y«y  of  its 
sovereigns  inclined  to  support  him  against  the  house 
ef  Bourhon :  we  may  rather  say,  that  none  would 
authoritatively  interpose  in  his  behalf.  Yet  he 
Would  not  tamely  or  too  readily  yield  to  dictatorial 
demands.  He  apprehended  that  one  concession,  on 
his  part,  would  lead  to  new  requisitions  ;  and  he 
knew  that  a  facility  of  compliance  would  only  serve 
to  encourage  domineering  insolence.  Amidst  these 
reflexions,  delay  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  injurious ; 
and,  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  submit,  a  protraction 
of  the  evil  day  would  at  least  save  appearances,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  the  zealous  advocates  of  papal  supre- 
macy. In  this  and  in  other  affairs  of  moment,  he 
resolved  to  think  for  himself,  rather  than  follow  the 
example  of  those  pontiffs  who  had  resigned  their 
own  judgements  to  the  influence  and  authority  of  the 
cardinals.  Many  members  of  the  sacred  college 
Were  displeased  at  his  want  of  confidence  in  men  of 
their  rank  and  merit :  but  he  disregarded  their 
murmurs,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  be  govern- 
ed. It  was,  he  thought,  better  for  a  sovereign  to  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  his  own  minister  and  negotiator, 
than  to  suffer  others,  as  is  too  frequently  the  prac- 
tice, to  act  for  him  at  their  discretion.  With  a  volto 
sciolto,  he  deemed  it  expedient  for  a  prince  to  have 
pensieri  stretti ;  not  from  a  mean  spirit  of  hypocrisy 
ftr  dissimulation,  but  from  a  politic  desire  of  con- 
cealing those  views  and  schemes  of  which  an  unfair 
advantage  might  be  taken. 

The  Jesuits  affected  to  believe  (and  probably  many 
of  them  really  thought),  that  Clement  would  not 
dare  to  suppress  their  order.  But,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  pontificate,  he  resolved,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
clamors  and  menaces  of  the  zealots,  to  disembody 
the  fraternity,  and  amalgamate  its  memtiers  with 
the  unprivileged  mass  of  society.  He  declared  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  the  order  had  ceased  to  answer 
the  ends  of  its  institution,  and  that  the  members,  by 
the  impropriety  of  their  conduct^  their  loose  casuistry. 
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and  their  mischievous  arts,  had  forfeited  all  claim 
to  farther  encouragement,  A  bull  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  society  was  therefore  promulgated  *= ;  its 
colleges  were  seised,  and  its  revenues  confiscated. 
Lorenzo  Ricci,  the  refractory  general  of  the  order, 
was  sent  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  died  in  con- 
finement. 

Pleased  at  the  ruin  of  the  Jesuits,  '  the  French 
court  complimented  GanganeUi  on  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  his  edict,  and  restored  the  Venaissin 
to  the  holy  see.  The  other  remonstrating  courts 
also  adjusted  their  disputes  with  the  pontiff;  who, 
having  thus  settled  the  great  point  which  had  long 
engaged  his  attention,  might  he  expected  to  fed 
little  anxiety  after  the  decision  which  he  had  so  de- 
liberately adopted.  But,  perhaps,  he  seriously  ap- 
prehended the  effects  of  the  secret  resentment  of  the 
ex-Jesuits,  who  could  not  look  with  a  favorable  eye 
upon  the  enemy  of  their  order.  However  that  may- 
be, he  died  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  at  « 
the  age  of  sixty-eight.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had 
been  poisoned ;  but  this  suspicion  has  not  been 
verified. 

Of  all  the  priests  who  for  some  centuries  had 
filled  the  papal  throne,  Ganganellt  seems  to  have 
been,  if  we  except  Benedict  XIV.,  the  most  unpre- 
judiced, candid,  and  liberal.  He  had  neither  the 
bigotry  of  a  monk,  nor  the  pride  of  a  cardinal;  nei- 
ther the  ferocity  of  an  inquisitor,  nor  the  rapacity  of 
an  indigent  adventurer,  suddenly  exalted  to  power 
and  sovereignty.  He  did  not  devote  his  chief  atten 
tion  to  the  selfish  interests  of  the  see  of  Rome  ;  nor 
did  he  treat  other  religious  establishments  with 
supercilious  arrogance,  studied  contempt,  or  marked 
reprobation.  His  moderation  entailed  upon  him  the 
censures  of  the  rigid  and  severe,  who  alleged  that  he 
was  too  lukewarm  and  indifferent  in  religious  con- 
cerns to  be  a  proper  defender  of  the  fortress  of 

'OotheSIstof  July,  1773. 
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Catholicism,  which  required  for  its  support  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  of  active  zeal.  He  was  even 
accused  of  being  a  well-wisher  to  Protestaritism ;  a 
heavy  charge  against  the  head  of  that  church  to 
which  the  protestants  were  determined  foes :  but 
this  charge  amounted  to  no  more,  in  effect,  than 
that  he  was  not  a  bigot  to  popery.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  Jesuits  exposed  him  to  censures  still 
more  severe,  and  to  all  the  rancor  of  malignity :  but, 
in  acting  against  that  order,  he  only  complied  with 
the  wishes  of  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the 
grand  community  of  Christendom,  and  justly  dis- 
solved a  most  immoral  and  unprincipled  society. 
The  time  was  opportune  for  such  dissolution;  the 
clamors  which  it  excited  soon  spent  their  force ;  and 
a  phalanx,  once  potent  and  formidable,  had  not  the 
power  of  withstanding  the  energies  of  papal  hosti- 
lity ;  energies  that  were  undoubtedly  declining,  but 
which,  in  the  present  case,  were  supported  by  the 
chief  catholic  princes  and  states. 

The  government  of  the  church  was  now  consigned 
to  John  Angelo  Braschi,  who  had  been  created  car- 
dinal by  Ganganelli,  and  was  regarded  as  a  mode- 
rate man,  rather  than  a  bigot  or  zealot.  He  was 
more  indebted  for  his  election  to  the  clashing  of  par- 
ties, than  to  the  peculiar  favor  or  interest  of  any  one 
faction.  He  was  less  popular,  at  the  time  of  his 
elevation,  than  his  predecessor ;  and  his  partiality 
and  indulgence  to  his  nephews  did  not  tend  to 
increase  his  popularity.  Having  a  graceful  person 
and  a  pleasing  countenance,  he  was  fond  of  show 
and  parade,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
himself  to  the  public.  In  capacity  and  eloquence  he 
was  not  deficient ;  but  he  had  no  extraordinary 
vigor  of  mind. 

When  he  had  superseded  the  vulgar  name  of  John 
by  the  pontifical  appellation  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  some 
of  those  who  were  not  incUned  to  think  favorably  of 
his  disposition  or  his  abilities,  applied  to  him  a  re- 
proachful verse,  predicting  the  ruin  of  Rome  under 
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a  Sextus^.  His  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  ridiculed 
this  gloomy  prophecy,  and  boasted  of  his  ability,  and 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  character.  He  com- 
menced his  administration  with  acts  of  benevolence 
and  charity,  with  the  selection  of  deserving  men  for 
various  offices,  and  the  removal  or  discouragement 
of  some  individuals  who  had  misbehaved.  He  also 
formed  the  resolution  of  undertaking  a  work  cal- 
culated for  national  benefit — the  draining  of  the 
Pontine  marshes.  A  bank  was  instituted  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  this  purpose ;  but,  after  much  labor 
and  expence,  the  work  was  only  effected  in  part. 
For  what  was  done,  however,  Pius  deserved  thanks 
and  praise. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
many  who  had  belonged  to  the  fraternity  found  pro- 
tection in  the  dominions  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
who  intimated  to  the  new  pope,  that  he  would  not 
pay  the  least  regard  to  the  edict.  His  holiness  re- 
plied, that  he  was  bound  to  enforce  the  bull  promul- 
gated by  his  predecessor ;  but  he  at  the  same  time 
declared,  according  to  Frederic's  agent  Clofani,  that 
he  would  not  treat  the  body  of  ex-Jesuits,  then  re- 
siding in  the  territories  of  that  prince,  as  an  irregular 
establishment.  At  the  instigation,  however,  of  the 
ministers  of  France  and  Spain,  he  afterwards  requir- 
ed that  the  habit  of  the  dissolved  order  should  no 
longer  be  worn  in  the  territories  of  Frederic,  and 
that  none  of  the  ex-Jesuits  should  either  preach,  or 
administer  the  eucharist  or  other  sacraments.  The 
monarch,  adverting  to  the  ability  which  the  Jesuits 
had  displayed  in  the  task  of  education,  wished  them 
to  remain  as  a  society  for  that  purpose,  in  those 
provinces  ^  in  which  his  catholic  subjects  were  nume- 
rous ;  and,  when  Pius  conceded  this  point,  the  king 
agreed  to  the  requisitions  of  the  pontiff  f. 

^  "  Semper  sub  Sextia  perdita  Roma  fuic." 
•  Particularly  Silesia. 

'  Memoires  Historicjues  et  Piiilosophiqaes  8ur  Pie  VI  et  son 
Pontiiicat,  ch^.  iii. 
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thinking  ministers,  he  was  taught  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  interfere ;  and,  when  he  was 
under  other  guides,  he  was  too  irresolute  to  act  with 
vigor.  To  govern  a  nation  so  impetuous  and  volatile 
as  the  French,  at  a  time  when  freedom  of  thought 
began  to  prevail,  a  prince  of  a  more  energetic  cha- 
racter was  requisite.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was 
peremptory ;  but  be  was  not  consistently  firm  or 
steadily  resolute.  He  acquiesced  in  measures  which 
in  his  heart  he  disapproved ;  and  he  neglected  the 
enforcement  of  those  which  he  conceived  to  be  just, 
expedient,  and  salutary.  Under  his  sway,  infidelity 
and  faction  alarmingly  gained  ground;  and  by  assist- 
ing the  American  colonists,  he  increased  the  agita- 
tions of  his  realm. 

Even  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  though  in  a  much 
less  degree  than  in  France,  freedom  of  thought,  in 
the  affairs  of  religion,  began  to  diffuse  itself  among 
the  higher  and  middle  classes.  The  vigilance  of  the 
government,  however,  prevented  it  from  being  dan-> 
gerous.  In  the  extensive  territories  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  a  similar  freedom  was  repressed  by  the  spirit 
of  Maria  Theresa,  whose  bigotry,  at  the  same  time, 
prompted  her  to  infringe  the  rights  of  her  protestant 
subjects'.  Her  son,  the  emperor  Joseph,  was  himself 
a  free-thinker,  while  he  professed  an  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  church.  This  prince  might 
justly  be  called  the  imperial  projector.  Many  of  his 
whims,  like  those  of  the  ingenious  but  profligate  duke 
of  Buckingham,  "died  in  thinking:"  others  were 
matured  into  schemes.  With  his  political  plans  we 
have  no  concern  on  this  occasion  :  it  is  only  requisite 
that  we  should  take  notice  of  his  regulations  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  He  would  not,  he  said,  impeach 
the  established  doctrines;  but  he  had  a  strong  incli- 
nation  to  abridge  the  papal  power  in  his  dominions ; 

'  "  Under  the  virtuous  Tliereaa,"  the  protestants  of  Hungary 
(says  Dr.  Townson)  "  were  not  less  vexed  than  under  the  pro- 
"  fligate  prince,  who  was  taught,  that  his  deviations  from  virtue 
<'  might  be  made  up  for  by  zeal  to  the  true  church." 


• 

and,  with  him,  an  inclination  was  soon  converted  into 
an  act.  Pius,  being  acquainted  with  the  freedom  of 
Joseph*s  sentiments,  apprehended  an  attack  from  that 
enterprising  innovator;  and  his  fears  were  not  vision- 
ary ;  for  the  emperor,  in  1781,  began  with  imposing 
restrictions  upon  the  operation  of  bulls  and  rescripts 
sent  from  Rome.  This  ordinance  was  followed  by  an 
exemption  of  monasteries  from  all  obedience  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  orders  at  Rome ;  a  measure 
which  the  partisans  of  the  pope,  as  might  be  expected^ 
reprobated  in  warm  terms.  The  generals  of  the  or* 
ders  desired  the  subalterns  to  maintain  with  spirit  the 
constitutions  of  their  establishments ;  but  they  were 
over-awed  into  submission  by  the  firmness  of  the 
emperor,  who  also  released  all  the  colleges  of  mission- 
aries from  their  dependence  on  the  papal  court.  He 
farther  displeased  the  pontiff  by  ordering  that  no  mo- 
ney should  be  sent  into  foreign  countries  for  masses ; 
that  no  dignity  should  be  solicited  at  Rome  without 
his  permission;  that  pilgrimages  should  be  disconti- 
nued; and  that  the  number  of  images  and  ornaments 
in  churches  should  be  diminished.  The  disgust  felt 
by  Pius  at  this  conduct,  was  not  allayed  by  the  liberal 
edict  of  Joseph  \  granting  full  toleration  to  all  the 
protestants  in  his  dominions,  as  well  as  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  church ;  and  the  dissolution  of  a 
great  number  of  monasteries,  with  the  conversion  of 
the  buildings  into  colleges,  hospitals,  or  barracks,  in* 
creased  the  indignation  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter  K 

Tfius  harassed  and  (as  he  thought)  insulted,  Piusr 
resolved  to  visit  the  emperor,  who,  among  other  de- 
mands, had  insisted  upon  presenting,  in  future,  to  all 
vacant  bishoprics  and  benefices  in  the  Milanese  and 
Mantuan  territories.  The  pope  remonstrated  against 
this  profane  encroachment  upon  his  supposed  right  of 
patronage ;  but  he  was  persuaded  by  some  of  his  coun- 
sellors to  promise  acquiescence  in  this  point,  if  Joseph 

^  Promulgated  on  the  13th  of  October,  1781. 
*  M6moire8  Hist,  et  Philos.  sur  Pie  YI.  chap,  xi^— Coze's 
Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  toI*  iL  chap.  xIt. 
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thinking  ministers,  he  was  taught  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  interfere ;  and,  when  he  was 
under  other  guides,  he  was  too  irresolute  to  act  with 
vigor.  To  govern  a  nation  so  impetuous  and  volatile 
as  the  French,  at  a  time  when  freedom  of  thought 
began  to  prevail,  a  prince  of  a  more  energetic  cha- 
racter was  requisite.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was 
peremptory ;  but  he  was  not  consistently  firm  or 
steadily  resolute.  He  acquiesced  in  measures  which 
in  his  heart  he  disapproved ;  and  he  neglected  the 
enforcement  of  those  which  he  conceived  to  be  just, 
expedient,  and  salutary.  Under  his  sway,  infidelity 
and  faction  alarmingly  gained  ground;  and  by  assist- 
ing the  American  colonists,  he  increased  the  agita- 
tions of  his  realm. 

Even  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  though  in  a  much 
less  degree  than  in  France,  freedom  of  thought,  in 
the  affairs  of  religion,  began  to  diffuse  itself  among 
the  higher  and  middle  classes.  The  vigilance  of  the 
government,  however,  prevented  it  from  being  dan- 
gerous. In  the  extensive  territories  of  the  house  of 
Au.stria,  a  similar  freedom  was  repressed  by  the  spirit 
of  Maria  Theresa,  whose  bigotry,  at  the  same  time, 
prompted  her  to  infringe  the  rights  of  her  protestant 
subjects '.  Her  son,  the  emperor  Joseph,  was  himself 
■  8  free-thinker,  while  he  professed  an  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  church.  This  prince  might 
justly  be  called  the  imperial  projector.  Many  of  his 
whims,  Uke  those  of  the  ingenious  but  profligate  duke 
of  Buckingham,  "  died  in  thinking :"  others  were 
matured  into  schemes.  With  his  political  plans  we 
have  no  concern  on  this  occasion  :  it  is  only  requisite 
that  we  should  take  notice  of  his  regulations  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  He  would  not,  he  said,  impeach 
the  established  doctrines ;  but  he  had  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  abridge  the  papal  power  in  his  dominions ; 

'  "  Under  the  virtuous  Theresa,"  the  protestants  of  Hungary 
(says  Dr,  Townson)  "  were  not  less  vexed  than  under  the  pro- 
"  fligate  prince,  who  was  taught,  that  his  deviations  from  virtue 
*<  might  be  made  up  for  by  zeal  to  the  true  church." 
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and,  with  him,  an  inclination  was  soon  converted  into 
an  act.  Pius,  being  acquainted  with  the  freedom  of 
Joseph's  sentiments,  apprehended  an  attack  from  that 
enterprising  innovator;  and  his  fears  were  not  vision- 
ary ;  for  the  emperor,  in  1781,  began  with  imposing 
restiictions  upon  the  operation  of  bulls  and  rescripts 
sent  from  Rome.  This  ordinance  was  followed  by  an 
exemption  of  monasteries  from  all  obedience  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  orders  at  Rome ;  a  measure 
which  the  partisans  of  the  pope,  as  might  be  expected, 
reprobated  in  warm  terms.  The  generals  of  the  or- 
ders desired  the  subalterns  to  maintain  with  spirit  the 
constitutions  of  their  establishments;  but  they  were 
over-awed  into  submission  by  the  firmness  of  the 
emperor,  who  also  released  all  the  colleges  of  mission- 
aries from  their  dependence  on  the  papal  court.  He 
farther  displeased  the  pontiff  by  ordering  that  no  mo- 
ney should  be  sent  into  foreign  countries  for  masses ; 
that  no  dignity  should  be  solicited  at  Rome  without 
his  permission  ;  that  pilgrimages  should  be  disconti- 
nued; and  that  the  number  of  images  and  ornaments 
in  churches  should  be  diminished.  The  disgust  felt 
by  Pius  at  this  conduct,  was  not  allayed  by  the  liberal 
edict  of  Joseph '',  granting  full  toleration  to  all  the 
protestants  in  his  dominions,  as  well  as  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  church ;  and  the  dissolution  of  8 
great  number  of  monasteries,  with  the  conversion  of 
the  buildings  into  colleges,  hospitals,  or  barracks,  in- 
creased the  indignation  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter '. 

Thus  harassed  and  (as  he  thought)  insulted,  Pius 
resolved  to  visit  the  emperor,  who,  among  other  de- 
mands, had  insisted  upon  presenting,  in  future,  to  all 
vacant  bishoprics  and  benefices  in  the  Milanese  and 
Mantuan  territories.  The  pope  remonstrated  against 
this  profane  encroachment  upon  his  supposed  right  of 
patronage  ;  but  he  was  persuaded  by  some  of  his  coun- 
sellors to  promise  acquiescence  in  this  point,  if  Joseph 

^  Promulgated  on  the  IStli  of  October,  1781. 
I  Memoires  Hist,  et  Phitos.  sur  Pie  VI.  chap,  xi. — Coze's 
Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  vol.  it.  chap.  xlv. 
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would  engage  to  desist  from  his  career  of  reformr 
This  was  an  engagement  which  none  who  knew  that 
potentate  could  expect  from  him ;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  intended  visit,  he  declared  that  it  would  be  wholly 
fruitless,  although,  in  a  private  letter  to  Pius,  he  had 
hinted  that  all  disputes  might  be  better  accommo- 
dated in  such  a  way  than  by  mere  correspondence. 
His  holiness,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  repaired  to  Vienna, 
in  the  hope  of  warding  off  a  storm  which  blew  with 
increasing  violence.  Joseph,  in  one  of  his  interviews 
with  his  spiritual  father,  claimed  the  right  of  altering 
the  ecclesiastical  government  in  his  own  territories, 
while  he  suffered  the  catholic  doctrines  to  remain  un- 
impaired. The  pontiff,  finding  expostulation  useless, 
returned  to  Rome,  and  suffered  the  storm  to  rage- 
He  probably  thought,  that  Joseph  was  little  better 
than  a  heretic,  however  he  might  pretend  to  doctrinal 
purity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  imputed 
to  the  pope  the  narrowness  of  bigotry,  and  a  want  of 
philosophic  liberality  of  sentiment. 

The  continuance  of  Joseph's  reformative  measures 
no  longer  surprised  the  pope,  who  had  now  witnessed 
the  in^exibility  of  that  prince's  character.  The  see 
of  Rome  lost  the  presentation  to  bishoprics  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  other  Austrian  depeodencies  :  its  nuncios 
were  deprived  of  their  power  and  jurisdiction  in  Ger- 
many ;  and,  by  these  and  other  attacks,  the  lustre  of 
the  papacy  was  visibly  eclipsed. 

Other  catholic  sovereigns,  even  those  who  had  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  piety,  did  not  sci-uple  to  assail 
that  fabric  which  was  thus  weakened.  Unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  the  papacy,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general  disposition,  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius,  te 
diminish  the  authority  of  the  see  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. The  court  of  Madrid  assumed  a  greater  de- 
gree of  religious  freedom  than  it  had  been  accustomed 
to  exercise ;  claimed  rights  nearly  equal  to  those  which 
the  Galilean  church  had  long  maintained ;  reduced 
the  Inquisition  to  a  state  of  passive  subserviency ;  and 
made  a  farther  dimiDutiDn  of  the  papal  demands  of 
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revenue.  Even  the  bigoted  court  of  Lisbon  enter- 
tained ideas  of  reform.  The  queen  was  a  devout 
catholic,  superatitiously  faithful  to  the  doctrines  and 
attached  to  the  ceremonies  of  popery :  but  she  suffered 
her  son,  the  prince  of  Brazil,  to  lead  her  into  anti- 
papal  measures.  Some  publications  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  emperor  into  the  schools  at  Vienna, 
were  translated  into  the  language  of  Portugal,  and 
ordered  to  be  studied,  for  the  promotioa  of  free  in- 
quiry, in  several  new  seminaries  founded  in  that 
realm.  Questions  tending  to  weaken  the  fabric  of 
papal  supremacy,  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  clerical 
body,  and  even  to  recommend  toleration  of  various 
religions,  were  authoritatively  proposed  for  discussion 
in  the  universities ;  and  the  press  was  permitted  to 
aid  the  progress  of  such  argumentation,  although  it 
was  not  allowed  to  impugn  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Catholicism.  No  persons  were  suffered  to  devote 
themselves  to  monastic  confinement,  without  the 
[►articular  sanction  of  the  sovereign.  Even  after  the 
death  of  the  prince,  tlie  court  continued  to  encroach 
on  the  claims  of  the  pope  and  the  immunities  of  the 
church.  The  'courts  of  Naples  and  Florence  took 
gi'eater  liberties  in  this  respect  than  that  of  Lisbon.  A 
considerable  number  of  monasteries  were  suppressed 
by  the  king  and  the  grand  duke:  bishoprics  and  rich 
benefices  were  granted  without  consulting  his  holi- 
ness with  j-egai-d  to  the  individuals  proper  to  occupy 
them  ;  and  contributions  to  the  Roman  treasury  were 
abolished  or  restricted.  The  republic  of  Venice  dis- 
solved some  conventual  foundations,  and  applied  their 
revenues  to  better  purposes  than  the  support  of  super- 
stitious indolence.  The  duke  of  Modena  put  an  end 
to  the  hoiTors  of  the  inquisition  in  his  dominions,  and 
treated  with  less  respect  the  general  authority  of  the 
pontiff'".  These  incidents  and  transactions  occurred 
at  different  times :  but  they  are  here  mentioned  to- 
gether, to  preserve  a  continuity  of  subject.     They 
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tend  to  shew  the  reduced  state  of  the  papacy  at  the 
period  in  question  :  but  it  may  be  observed,  that,  for 
its  total  extinction,  Europe  was  not  then  prepared. 

The  pope  could  only  resist  these  assaults  by  re- 
monstrances, to  which  the  reforming  courts  paid  no 
regard.  He  was  fully  st:nsible  of  the  decline  of  his 
influence,  but  concealed  his  chagrin  under  the  appear- 
ance of  composure.  With  the  pomp  of  ceremony, 
and  with  ritual  formalities,  he  amused  himself  and 
his  people,  while  his  authority  was  exposed  to  rude 
shocks.  He  also  attended  to  the  improvement  of  the 
museum,  which  had  been  formed  at  Home  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  and  which  Ganganelli  had  considerably 
augmented. 

The  catholic  princes,  in  general,  not  only  annihi- 
lated, or  materially  reduced,  the  papal  authority  over 
their  subjects,  but  suffered  public  opinion  so  far  to 
operate,  as  to  check  the  arbitrary  use  of  their  own 
authority :  and  the  protestant  governments  also  re- 
laxed, in  some  degree,  the  rigors  of  power.  Much, 
however,  remained  to  be  done  for  the  purposes  of  po- 
pular benefit ;  for,  even  in  Great  Britain,  the  land  of 
boasted  freedom,  the  government  was  rather  a  com- 
bination of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  than  a  proper 
mixture  of  those  two  kinds  of  poHty  with  democracy- 
While  almost  every  nation  in  Europe  seemed  to  be 
gradually  advancing  to  a  melioration  of  its  govern- 
ment,  and  to  a  greater  freedom  of  inquiry,  the  French 
unfortunately  took  the  lead,  and  obscured  the  rising 
prospect  by  senseless  precipitancy  and  by  absurd  in- 
novations. They  overturned  former  establishments 
before  they  had  concerted  or  devised  rational  plans 
of  substitution :  they  indulged  in  ail  the  wildness  of 
theory  and  all  the  licentiousness  of  caprice.  The 
most  outrageous  cruelty  was  mingled  with  their  poli- 
tical fanaticism  ;  and  the  effects  were  calamitous  and 
deplorable. 

A  revolution  like  that  which  convulsed  France, 
could  not  be  expected  to  prove  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion.    Mea  who  were  inclined  to  cherish 
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a  boundless  freedom  of  opinion,  and  who  boasted  of 
their  being  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  wisdom  of  for- 
mer times,  were  not  likely  to  feel  any  high  degree  of 
respect  for  that  system  of  religion  which  had  long 
prevailed.  Not  content  with  ridiculing  and  repro- 
bating the  Romish  ritual  and  establishment,  they 
spoke  contemptuously  of  all  other  creeds ;  and  a  ne- 
glect of  religion  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
constituent  assembly,  however,  amidst  all  its  inno- 
vations, made  provision  for  the  continuance  of  public 
worship ;  and  the  catholic  religion  was  still  the  pre- 
dominant system.  The  papal  interest,  indeed,  waa 
materially  affected  by  the  change  of  government. 
The  vote  against  the  payment  of  fees  to  the  pope, 
the  order  for  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  sei- 
sure  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  church  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation,  and  the  entire  subjection  of  the 
clergy  to  the  civil  power,  struck  at  the  vitals  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  Pius,  incensed  at  these  proceedings, 
seemed  ready  to  hurl  the  thunderbolts  of  pontifical 
vengeance  upon  the  audacious  and  profane  revolution- 
ists; but  prudence  checked  his  arm.  He  apprehended 
that  his  menaces  and  edicts  would  be  disregarded, 
and  might  only  serve  to  provoke  embittered  hosti- 
lities. In  the  mean  time,  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  those  princes  whose  power  might 
afford  him  some  protection  amidst  the  revolutionary 
storm. 

The  bishops  and  priests,  who  acted  under  the  new 
constitution  of  France,  were  not  regarded  as  true 
members  of  the  Romish  church,  fay  the  clergy  of  the 
old  school,  however  observant  they  might  be  of  the 
catholic  creed.  The  pope  sent  a  brief  to  the  king, 
condemning  the  new  arrangements ;  but  Louis  was 
constrained  to  acquiesce  in  these  and  other  innova- 
tions. Only  three  of  the  former  bishops  retained  their 
stations  :  all  the  other  prelates  became  non-jurors, 
and,  with  the  majority  of  parochial  ministers,  were 
deprived  of  their  preferments.  The  legislative  as- 
sembly, affecting  to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrigues  of 
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the  clerical  non-jurors,  menaced  them  with  impri* 
sonment  or  exile.  Many  of  their  number  emigrated 
in  the  sequel ;  and  many  were  assassinated  by  the  po- 
pulace. 

Under  the  sway  of  the  democratic  convention,  so 
Kttle  attention  was  paid  to  religion,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  wholly  absorbed  by  worldly 
politics.  The  assembly  did  not,  indeed,  expressly 
vote  for  its  extinction  in  the  new  republic  ;  but  con- 
tented itself  with  encouraging  the  surrender  of  letters 
of  priest-hood,  and  the  open  renunciation  of  ail  reli- 
gious sentiments.  At  length,  however,  Robespierre 
pretended  to  be  shocked  at  the  growing  spirit  of 
atheism,  and  moved  for  the  promulgation  of  a  decree, 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  religion.  By  this  ordi- 
nance, a  periodical  festival  was  instituted  in  honor  of 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  or  the  Supreme  Being ;  the 
propriety  of  public  worship  was  allowed;  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  recommended  to  universal 
belief.  The  clergy  of  the  old  school,  however,  were 
still  harassed,  and  in  danger  of  exile  or  conhnement, 
until  the  legislature,  in  the  year  1797)  released  them 
from  the  oaths  with  which  their  consciences  were 
offended,  and  merely  required  them  to  promise  sub- 
mission to  the  government.  Two  years  before  this 
concession  was  obtained,  five  bishops  had  ventured  to 
address  a  circular  letter  to  the  clergy ;  in  which  they 
affirmed,  that  religion,  in  the  altered  government  of 
their  country,  had  no  longer  a  political  foundation  ; 
that  the  connexion  was  dissolved  between  the  church 
and  the  state;  that  the  former  still  expected  justice  and 
protection  from  the  latter ;  but,  being  left  to  itself, 
was  obliged  to  take  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
doctrinal  uniformity  and  general  regularity  of  disci- 
pline. They  recognised  the  pope  as  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  acknowleged  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism, 
as  interpreted  and  explained  by  Bossuet,  the  cele- 
brated bishop  of  Meaux  ". 

"See  Moiheitn'H  History,  cent,  xvii.  eect  ii.  part  i.  chap.  I. 
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.  Before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  another  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  friends  of  the  church,  proposing  ten 
metropolitan  churches  for  the  whole  republic,  and  a 
bishopric  for  each  department ;  recommending  a  po- 
pular election  both  of  prelates  and  parochial  ministers ; 
disowning  the  authority  of  apostolical  vicars,  or  papal 
delegates,  and  advising  the  peremptory  rejection  of 
all  bulls  or  briefs  from  Rome,  unless  it  should  fully 
appear  that  they  were  consonant  with  the  ordinances 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Gallican  church  °. 

When  a  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  for  the 
operation  of  these  letters,  and  for  the  private  influ- 
ence of  clerical  exhortations,  an  ecclesiastical  council 
met  in  the  French  metropolis  p,  consisting  of  thirty- 
eight  prelates,  and  fifty-three  representatives  of  the 
inferior  clergy.  The  members  agreed  to  a  profession 
of  faith,  founded  on  the  creed  promulgated,  in  1560, 
by  pope  Pius  IV.  "^ ;  but  they  were  not  so  bigoted  to 
this  faith,  as  to  give  license  or  encouragement  to  the 
perpetration  of  any  acts  of  violence  imder  the  pretence 
of  defending  it.  However  the  church  might  be  called 
militant,  "  it  knew  and  authorised  no  other  arms 
"  (they  said)  than  prayer  and  the  word  of  God."  The 
country,  they  added,  might  be  lawfully  defended  by 
the  people,  with  the  arm  of  flesh ;  and  the  clergy  were 
desired  to  inculcate  the  propriety  and  justice  of  such 
patriotic  hostilities :  but  the  church  ought  only  to 
defend  itself  by  spiritual  arms.  Episcopacy  was  de- 
clared to  be  essential  to  the  proper  government  of  the 
church ;  but  royalty,  of  which  that  system  was  the 
usual  accompaniment  among  Christian  nations,  did 
not  meet  with  so  favorable  a  testimony  ;  for  it  was 
enjoined  that  royalty  should  be  the  object  of  deter- 
tnlned  hatred,  because  a  proper  knowlege  of  national 
interest  strongly  condemned  that  form  of  government ; 
and  it  was  affirmed,  that  the  exaction  of  an  oath, 

"  Lettre  Encyclique  de  pluaieura  Evtques  de  France,  tt  leurs 
fV^res,etaiiKEgliseHVHcanteB,  179S. 
p  On  tlie  15th  of  August,  1797. 
t  See  Mosheim,  cent.  xvi.  sect.  iii.  part  i.  chap.  i. 
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against  the  revival  of  such  an  obnoxious  system  in 
France,  was  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
Gospel  *■. 

The  proceedings  of  this  assembly  were  closed  by 
an  order  for  the  communication  of  its  decrees  to  the 
pope,  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  earnestly  solicited 
to  convoke  a  general  council.  But  his  hohness  de- 
clined a  compliance  with  this  request,  being  probably 
of  opinion  that  the  political  convulsions  of  the  times 
precluded  ecclesiastical  accommodation  and  religious 
union. 

Amidst  these  arrangements,  the  pontiff  remained 
at  Rome,  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety.  He  had 
already  surrendered  three  provinces  to  French  in- 
vaders ;  and  he  had  not  power  to  defend  the  rest  of 
his  territories.  A  republic  being  formed  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  1798,  he  retired  into  Tuscany  ;  and,  when 
that  duchy  was  also  revolutionised,  he  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  into  Dauphine.  Harassed,  insulted, 
and  oppressed,  be  died  at  Brian^on^,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 


CHAPTER  II. 


History  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  the  Christian  Communities  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

If  we  did  not  know  that  trifles  (such  is  the  weak- 
ness of  man  !)  frequently  produce  serious  animosities 
and  permanent  divisions,  we  might  be  surprised  at 
the  long  dissension  between  the  Greek  and  Romish 
churches.  At  the  time  of  their  separation,  both 
communities  agreed  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity ; 
and  they  ought  to  have  contented  themselves  with 
that  agreement,  without  expecting  their  fellow-Chris- 

'  CanoiiH  et  Decreta  du  Concile  national  de  France,  tenu  k 
Paris,  en  TAii  de  I'Ere  ChrelJeuQS  1797 ;  mis  eo  ordre  par  les 
EvSques  r£unis  d  Paris. 

'  In  AprU,  1799. 
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tians  to  concur  with  them  in  every  trivial  notion  or 
fantastic  opinion,  in  every  idle  ceremony,  or  in  all 
circumstances  of  exterior  worship.  But,  forgetting 
the  obligations  of  brotherly  love,  they  continued  at  va- 
riance for  ages ;  and  they  are  still  sufficiently  estranged 
from  each  other,  to  render  the  idea  of  an  union  vi» 
sionai'y  and  hopeless. 

The  Greek  church,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
extended  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Caspian.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  was,  nominaIly,the  head  of  this  church ; 
but  his  authority  was  not  co-cxtensive  with  the  simi- 
larity of  doctrine.  He  held  a  monthly  synod  in  that 
city,  with  the  metropolitans  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem, 
and  twelve  other  prelates.  In  these  councils  he  had 
no  decisive  authority  :  the  influence  of  the  majority, 
the  intrigues  of  the  more  artful  members,  and  some- 
times reason  or  argument,  decided  the  questions.  He 
did  not  retain  that  effective  supremacy  which  some  of 
his  predecessors  enjoyed  over  the  patriarchs  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Palestine  i  in  the  extensive  regions  subject 
to  the  Russian  despot,  he  had  not  even  the  shadow 
of  power;  and,  between  the  eastern  Iraundaries  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Caspian,  his  jurisdiction  was  not 
honored  with  regard  or  acquiescence.  Living  also 
under  the  government  of  an  infidel  prince,  to  whom 
every  form  of  Christianity  was  odious,  he  was,  in  fact, 
a  slave  to  an  arbitrary  barbarian. 

In  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  the  members 
of  the  Greek  church  were,  and  are  still,  very  nume- 
rous, notwitlistanding  the  discouragement  given  to 
population  by  the  tyranny  of  the  government.  Al- 
most every  successive  grand  signor  thought  it  his  duty 
to  oppress  them,  that  he  might  evince  his  zeal  as  a 
defender  of  the  Moslem  faith.  Mustafa  III.  was 
more  lenient  to  them  than  many  of  his  predecessors ; 
but,  even  under  his  administration,  they  were  insulted 
and  plundered  by  his  Turkish  subjects,  and  mal- 
treated in  every  mode  of  capricious  tyranny.  Their 
hierarchy,  however,  was  suffered  to  subsist ;  pnd  they 
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were  allowed  to  transmit  to  their  posterity  their  fa- 
vorite doctrines. 

Frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  zealous  catho- 
lics, in  the  course  of  the  century,  to  draw  the  Greeks 
into  the  Romish  communion,  not  by  concessions  on 
the  part  of  the  former,  but  by  derelictions  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  latter.  In  consequence  of  these 
endeavours,  a  schism  was  maintained  in  various  parts 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  number  of  prose- 
lytes to  the  papal  church  became  considerable.  The 
Mainotes,  in  the  Morea,  withstood  the  arts  of  the 
Komish  missionaries  more  vigorously,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  century,  than  the  generality  of  the  Greeks. 
They  assured  the  intruders,  that  they  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  system  of  their  own  church,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Romanists,  whose  head  they  considered 
as  an  unchristian  schismatic,  for  having  corrupted  the 
purity  of  the  true  faith.  They  particularly  condemned 
the  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  ridi- 
culed the  issuing  of  bulls  for  the  pretended  rescue  of 
souls  from  purgatory.  They  then  had  only  one 
bishop ;  and  he,  like  the  priests,  had  no  regular  al- 
lowance, but  received  occasional  contributions  for  par- 
ticular masses,  and  cultivated  the  soil,  or  performed 
other  labors,  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
ecclesiastics,  in  general,  led  exemplary  lives,  and  thus 
deserved  that  respect  with  which  the  laity  treated 
them  ;  and  such  was  their  spirit,  that  they  were  the 
first  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  country ". 

The  schism  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  very 
prevalent  in  Syria.  At  Aleppo,  the  northern  capital 
of  that  province,  the  Christian  church,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  was  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
division. 

The  orthodox  Greeks,  or  those  who  adhered  to 
the  old  system,  were  less  numerous  than  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Latin  church;  but,  having  greater  interest 

■  Voyage  tie  Dimoet  Nicolo  Stephaiiopoli  en  Grece,  pendant 
he  Annies  1797  et  1798 ;  chap,  xxxix. 
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at  the  Porte,  they  kept  the  bishopric  in  their  hands. 
They  were  more  rigid  in  the  observance  of  fasts  than 
the  opposite  party :  yet  the  latter  attended  more  to 
that  point  of  supposed  duty  than  tlie  generality  of 
Roman  catholics.  The  Armenians  were  still  more 
scrupulous  in  this  respect ;  and  some,  it  is  said,  would 
rather  perish  for  want  of  proper  sustenance  during 
illness,  than  solicit  a  dispensation  from  the  rigors  of 
abstinence.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  were  divided  into 
orthodox  and  schismatic  Christians,  The  advantage 
of  number  was  on  the  side  of  the  former;  but  the 
others  had  the  superiority  in  point  of  opulence.  The 
Maronites  continued  to  be  attached  to  the  Romish 
church,  retaining,  however,  some  doctrinal  and  ritual 
diiferences.  They  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
sanctity  or  the  convenience  of  a  monastic  life  than 
the  other  Christians  of  Aleppo ;  but  they  had  no 
monasteries  in  that  city.  The  priests  of  these  three 
Communities  were  in  general  so  poor,  that  those  who 
had  families  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some 
branch  of  temporal  business  for  the  augmentation  of 
their  income  \ 

The  state  of  the  Greek  church,  in  point  of  doc- 
trine and  practice,  may  be  thus  briefly  exhibited. 
Its  chief  sacraments  are  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper.  To  the  former,  which  is  deemed  necessary 
to  salvation,  is  annexed  the  chrism,  or  unction;  and 
the  child  is  dipped  under  water  three  times,  in 
allusion  to  the  Trinity.  In  the  eucharist,  three 
liturgies  are  used;  but  the  ordinary  one  is  that  of 
St.  Chrysostom.  This  sacrament  is  administered, 
even  to  the  laity,  in  both  kinds;  and  children  are 
allowed  to  receive  it.  Transubstantiation  is  not  a 
decided  doctrine  in  this  church.  It  is  apparently 
maintained  in  one  of  the  public  confessions  of  faith ; 
but  the  words  used  in  the  service  itself*^  seem  merely 

"  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  by  Alex.  RusBell,  M,  D.  vol,  ii. 
chap.  ii. 

•^  The  prayer  is,  that  God  the  Father  would  send  down  his 

Holy  ^irit  lo  sanctify  the  elements,  and  make  them  the  body 

R  3 
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to  imply,  that  the  supposed  change  is  an  act  of  the  mind, 
not  a  pliysical  conversion  of  the  sacramental  elements 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  gross  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  it  to  be  an  actual  change  of 
substance,  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  early  creed  of  the  Greeks,  but  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, borrowed  from  the  wild  fancies  or  artful 
inventions  of  Romish  priests,  the  notorious  cori'upt- 
ors  of  primitive  Cliristianity, 

The  Romish  notion  of  purgatory  is  denied  by  the 
votaries  of  this  church :  but  they  offer  up  prayers 
for  those  who  have  been  removed  from  the  world, 
and  therefore  seem  to  think  that  the  soul  has  some 
place  of  residence  from  the  day  of  death  to  the  final 
judgement.  They  invoke  a  multitude  of  saints,  and 
even  burn  incense  to  them.  Next  to  Christ,  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  twelve  apostles  are  particularly 
honored.  Works  of  super-erogation  are  disallowed. 
Faith  and  good  works  united  are  deemed  requisite 
to  produce  justification. 

Confession  is  practised,  but  not  considered  as  a 
sacrament.  It  is  enjoined  four  times  in  the  year: 
but,  in  general,  it  is  performed  only  once  in  that 
time.  The  penitents,  however,  are  not  required,  as 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of 
all  their  sins,  or  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Marriage  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  object, 
yet  not  as  an  indissoluble  obligation.  Three  offices 
or  services  are  used  in  its  celebration ;  namely,  that 
of  betrothing,  crowning  the  individuals,  and  dis- 
solving the  crowns'*.  All  the  clergy,  except  bishops 
and  monks,  are  allowed  to  enter  into  this  union. 
Beyond  a  tliird  time,  all  renewals  of  mamage  are 
forbidden ;  and  even  second  maiTiages  are  discoun- 
tenanced.      No   solemnisations    of    matrimony    are 

and  blood  of  Christ,  for  pari]on,  grace,  and  salvation,  to  all  who 
devoutly  receive  them. 

"  llie  idea  of  dissolving  tlie  crowns  may  seem  ominous;  but 
il  it  the  ceremony  ntiich  indicates  that  the  marriag«  is  concluded. 
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permitted  during  the  fasts,  which  are  usually  kept 
with  great  strictness. 

The  ecclesiastical  body  consists  of  five  orders,  if 
readers  and  sub-deacons  be  reckoned  among  the 
number:  the  others  are,  deacons,  iiresbyters,  and 
bishops.  The  ordination  of  the  highest  class  is  a 
very  impressive  ceremony.  It  terminates  with  a 
prayer  from  tlie  officiating  archbishop,  that  Christ 
will  render  the  new  prelate  an  imitator  of  himself, 
the  true  shepherd ;  that  he  will  make  him  a  teacher 
of  infants,  a  leader  of  the  blind,  a  light  to  those  who 
walk  in  darkness ;  that  he  may  shine  in  the  world, 
and  at  last  receive  the  great  reward  pi'epared  for 
those  who  boldly  contend  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel, 
and  persevere  in  the  service  of  God. 

Although  the  head  of  this  church  has  lost  his 
controlling  authority  over  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment of  Russia,  he  still  has  the  gratification  of  re- 
flecting, that  the  doctrinal  prevalence  of  the  system 
which  he  superintends,  includes  that  great  empire. 
The  Russian  clergy  had  long  enjoyed  important 
immunities ;  and,  although  these  were  in  some  mea- 
sure abridged  by  Peter  the  Great,  the  order  still  can 
boast  of  considerable  privileges.  Among  tliese  we 
may  mention  an  exemption  from  taxes ;  and  we  may 
add,  that  ecclesiastics  are  so  far  favored  in  a  judicial 
process,  as  not  to  be  amenable  before  a  temporal 
judge,  unless  commissaries  of  their  own  order  be 
assessors  at  the  trial.  Before  the  year  1791>  the 
commandant  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  district  used  to 
send  to  the  bishop,  on  every  new  occasion,  for  com- 
missaries; but,  since  that  time,  clerical  deputies  have 
been  regularly  and  permanently  appointed  for  that 
function,  by  a  general  order  of  the  holy  synod'. 

Under  this  synod,  in  the  reign  of  Catharine  II., 
were  thirty-one  eparchies,  or  spiritual  governments. 
That  council,  in  17S9,  was  composed  of  two  metro- 
politans, three  archbishops,  two  bishops,  a  regular 

*  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  vol.  ii. 
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and  a  secular  proto-pope,  or  chief  priest,  an  archi- 
mandrite, or  abbot,  and  some  inferior  officers.  To 
eacii  eparchy  belonged  a  consistory,  formed  of  an 
archimandrite,  some  priors,  and  secular  clergy.  The 
titles  of  metropolitan  and  archbishop  were  not 
attached  to  a  particular  see,  but  were  distinctions 
merely  personal. 

The  }-oskol/iiki,  or  schismatics,  as  those  were  call- 
ed who  objected  to  the  prevailing  system,  which 
they  said,  involved  various  corruptions  of  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  ancient  Greek  church, 
were  not  only  discountenanced,  but  were  sometimes 
cruelly  oppressed,  before  the  time  of  Catharine. 
Many  of  them  were  put  to  death  by  the  unchristian 
barbarity  of  the  clergy  ;  and  it  is  particularly  record- 
ed, that,  in  the  year  1723,  whole  famiUes  of  those 
nnfortunate  sectaries,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
emperor's  demand  of  a  renunciation  of  their  opinions, 
enclosed  themselves  in  barns,  and  perished  in  the 
flames  kindled  by  their  own  hands.  At  the  time  of 
this  peraecution,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  adviser  of 
Peter,  was  Theophanes,  bishop  of  Pleskoff,  after- 
wards arclibishop  of  Novogorod,  whose  liberality  of 
mind,  however,  must  have  rendered  him  averse  to 
the  murder  of  reputed  heretics.  This  prelate  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  writing  against  the  multipli> 
cation  of  ceremonies,  the  practice  of  idolatry,  the 
rigors  of  monastic  seclusion,  and  the  various  absur- 
dities of  superstition ;  and,  while  he  exhorted  the 
people  to  be  content  with  praying,  singing  psalms, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures,  he  advised  tlie  clergy  to 
preach  sermons  of  practical  utility,  rather  than  of 
doctrinal  refinement  ^ 


'  HiGtorico-Geograpliical  Deecription  of  Russia,  Siberia,  and 
Great  Tartary,  by  Pliilip  John  von  Strahlenberg,  chap,  viii.— 
The  Catechism  prepared  by  llila  prelate  was  stamped  with  the 
approbation  of  the  holy  synod,  and  published  in  the  year  1766. 
A  suitiniary  of  Christian  Divinity,  compiled  by  PJato,  archbishop 
of  Moscow,  was  about  the  same  time  recommended  to  gene- 
ral use. 
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This  schism  has  continued  to  our  times.  Catha- 
rine treated  the  sectaries  with  lenity;  and  we  do  not 
find  that  they  have  been  persecuted  since  her 
decease.  Her  chief  attacks,  in  point  of  persecution, 
were  directed  against  the  abettors  and  advocates  of 
democracy ;  and  her  son  Paul,  in  that  respect,  follow- 
ed her  example. 

The  Hussian  plebeians  and  peasants  are  remarkable 
for  superstition.  Many  absurdities  are  related  of 
them  in  that  particular:  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  practice  of  having  about  the  person,  or 
in  the  apartments  of  a  house,  representations  of 
saints  (called  gods)  painted  on  boards.  These  pic- 
tures are  viewed  with  an  air  of  high  respect  and 
reverence  ;  and,  on  entering  a  room,  persons  bow  to 
them,  and  repeatedly  cross  themselves.  Even  many 
of  the  opulent  have  these  little  idols  in  their  pos- 
session, and  court  the  favor  of  these  imaginary  gods. 

Among  the  midtiplicity  of  tribes  subject  to  the 
Russian  emperor,  are  many  Mohammedan  and  Pagan 
communities.  The  former  are  indulged  with  a 
toleration  of  their  worship ;  and  missionaries  are 
employed  to  convert  the  latter,  without  dragooning 
them  into  the  adoption  of  Christianity. 

lo  Armenia,  the  majority  of  the  people  are  still 
Christians,  of  the  Monophysite  sect.  They  appear 
to  be  more  addicted  to  fasting  than  the  professors  of 
any  other  religion  whatever  ;  for  it  is  said,  that  they 
have  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  fast-days  in  the  year. 
Their  festivals  also  amount  to  a  surprising  number: 
but  it  is  not  true,  that  all  the  days  in  the  year  are 
appropriated  to  one  or  other  of  those  Ojjposite  obser- 
vances. Many  of  the  natives  of  Armenia  are  dispers- 
ed over  the  different  countries  of  the  East,  being 
tolerated  as  sectaries,  and  encouraged  as  tradei's. 
The  Georgians  were  accustomed  to  steer  between 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians: hut,  as  they  are  now  subject  to  the  sway  of 
the  Russian  emperor,  they  lean  more  to  the  former 
system.  ■    ■ 
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The  Nestorians,  whose  leading  opinion  is  con- 
trary to  that  of  tlie  Monophysites  ^,  are  scattered 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  It  has  been  disputed, 
whether  the  Christians  who  inhabit  the  Malabar 
coast  are  really  Nestorians.  Dr.  Buchanan  denies 
that  they  are  of  that  sect ;  but  Mr.  Wrede  maintains 
that  they  are.  The  probability  is,  that  tlie  members 
of  many  of  the  churches  upon  that  coast  are  of  the 
Nestorian  persuasion,  while  others  have  become 
Jacobites  or  Monophysites.  However  that  may  be, 
these  congregations  are  far  from  being  respectable, 
the  members  being  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
misery. 

That  species  of  Christianity  which  had  been  intro- 
duced  into  China,  was  tolerated  for  many  years  by 
the  emperor  Kang-hi :  but,  in  the  year  1716,  he  was 
persuaded  by  his  pagan  ministers  to  revive  two 
edicts  against  the  Christians.  By  one  of  these  ordi- 
nances, they  were  prohibited  from  building  churches, 
and  making  converts ;  and,  by  the  other,  no  mission- 
aries were  suffered  to  preach,  unless  they  were 
furnished  with  an  imperial  patent,  specifying  their 
native  country,  the  religious  order  to  which  they 
belonged,  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  China,  and  their 
engagement  not  to  return  to  Europe.  They  remain- 
ed in  this  state  of  depression  until  the  death  of 
Kang-lii,  in  1792 ;  and  then,  instead  of  being 
relieved  from  it,  they  were  subjected  to  farther  re- 
strictions. Yong-ching,  the  new  emperor,  banished 
or  imprisoned  some  of  the  princes  of  his  family,  and 
many  grandees,  for  their  favorable  dispositions 
toward  Christianity,  and  ordered  the  missionaries 
and  their  associates  to  be  driven  from  the  provinces 
into  the  city  of  Canton.  Ten  yeare  afterward,  they 
were  sent  to  the  isle  of  Macao ;  and  all  attempts  of 
Christians  to  re-enter  the  empire  were  forbidden  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  court.     The  churches  were  de- 

I  See  MoGlieim's  History,  cent,  v.  part  il.  chap.  v.  sect.  ix.  xxii. 
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molished  or  secularised ;  and  the  natives  who  had 
embraced  Catholicism,  were  compelled  to  renounce 
it,  or  conceal  their  obnoxious  opinions. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  can  boast  of  very  few  tri- 
umphs in  Africa.  The  Christianity  of  Congo,  or  of 
Zanguehar,  is  unworthy  of  mention :  but,  in  our 
religious  progress,  we  must  take  notice  of  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia. 

The  Copts,  or  the  descendants  of  the  primitive 
Christians  of  Egypt,  persist  in  their  attachment  to 
the  Monophysite  doctrine.  Their  priests  are  igno- 
rant and  uninformed;  but  the  people  treat  them 
with  great  respect.  Monastic  seclusion  is  very  com- 
mon among  this  sect,  and  great  austerities  are  prac- 
tised by  many  of  the  monks  and  nuns.  Beside  a 
Coptic  patriarch,  there  is  a  Greek  patriarch  in 
Egypt ;  but  the  church  which  he  rules  is  in  a  de- 
clining state. 

Christianity  flourishes  more  in  Abyssinia  than  in 
Egypt,  because  the  sovereign  is  himself  a  Christian. 
The  hopes  of  restoring  the  Romish  worship  in  that 
empire  were  entertained  by  pope  Innocent  Xll.,  who 
was  encouraged  in  his  views  for  that  purpose  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  Jesuits  were  eager  to  obtain  the 
honor  of  this  employment ;  and  Poncet,  a  French 
apothecary,  was  sent  from  Cairo  liy  the  consul 
Maillet,  with  Brevedent,  a  respectable  member  of 
the  former  fraternity.  Tiie  latter  died  in  Abyssinia; 
but  M.  Poncet  was  introduced  to  the  king  (Ya- 
sous  I.),  whom,  however,  he  did  not  find  willing  to 
become  a  convert,  or  to  suffer  his  people  to  re-em- 
brace Catholicism.  M.  du  Roule  was  afterwards 
deputed  to  the  same  court :  but  he  had  scarcely 
reached  Sennaar,  in  1704,  when  he  was  murdered  by 
the  natives,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Franciscans, 
who  were  disgusted  at  seeing  the  Abyssinian  mission 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Oustas,  who  usurped 
the  throne  in  1709,  was  well  affected  to  the  Romish 
system,  and  secretly  communed  with  those  Francis- 
cans who  yet  remained  in  the  country :  but  he  did 
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not  attempt  to  influence  the  consciences  of  his 
people.  David,  who  succeeded  him  in  1714,  ordered 
three  of  those  strangers  to  be  apprehended ;  and, 
being  condemned  as  heretics  in  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  they  were  stoned  to  death ''. 

Another  convocation  followed,  which  led  to  intes^ 
tine  commotions.  A  new  abuna  or  metropolitan 
announced  to  the  clergy  liis  idea  of  the  consubstanti- 
ality  of  Christ  ;  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  which  had 
been  proclaimed  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  '.  The 
ecclesiastics  of  his  party,  elate  with  tiieir  supposed 
triumph,  insulted  the  emperor  and  his  court  by  songs 
and  shouts;  for  which  offence,  above  a  hundred  of 
them  were  instantly  massacred  by  a  body  of  pagan 
soldiers,  and  the  streets  of  the  capital  were  filled  with 
slaughter,  During  several  subsequent  reigns,  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Abyssinian  church  were  not  so  important 
as  to  claim  our  notice.  With  regard  to  the  ambassy 
prepared  by  pope  Benedict  XIV.  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  with  that  church,  it  may 
suffice  to  observe,  that  it  was  an  abortive  attempt. 

The  state  of  this  church,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  less  corrupt  and  degenerate  tlian  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  represented  it.  It  was  said,  that 
a  repetition  of  baptism  was  annually  administered  to 
all  adults;  but  this  assertion  has  been  disproved,  w, 
at  least,  strongly  denied.  It  was  also  imputed  to  the 
priests  that  they  gave  the  eucharist  improperly. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  make  use  of  words  so  fully  ex- 
pressive of  a  belief  in  tran substantiation,  as  those  of 
the  Romish  ecclesiastics :  but  that  point  reflects  not 
ttie  least  discredit  upon  them. 

■;  *  Bruce's  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  book  Iv. 
'  The  abuna  represented  Christ  as  being  "  one  God,  of  the 
Father  alone,  united  to  a  body  perfectly  iiuman,  conaubstantial 
with  ours,  and  by  that  union  becoming  the  Messiah."  The  em- 
peror maintained,  that  tlic  Redeemer  was  "perfect  God  and 
perfect  man,  by  tlie  union  one  Christ,  whose  body  was  composed 
of  a  precious  substance  called  baherjj,  not  coiisubstantial  with 
ours,  or  derived  from  his  mother.''  Neither  of  these  opinioai 
will  be  deemed  strictly  orthodox  by  souiid  divines. 
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When  Mr.  Bruce  visited  Abyssinia,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  theexfraoidinary  number  of  churches  in  that 
empire.  These  were  erected  near  running  water,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  ablutions  which  the  people 
practised  according  to  the  Levitical  law.  The  walls 
were  almost  covered  with  pictures  of  saints  or  other 
representations ;  but  no  figures  embossed  or  in  7'£i. 
iievo  were  exhibited;  for  they  considered  the  use  of 
these  as  a  species  of  idolatry.  Each  parish  had  aa 
arch-priest,  who  superintended  both  its  spiiitual  and 
secular  concerns.  The  priests  and  deacons  were  al» 
lowed  to  marry  ;  but  the  monks,  who  occupied  huts 
near  the  churches,  were  required  to  live  in  a  state  of 
celibacy.  The  reading  of  Scripture,  and  recitation  oT 
homilies  of  the  fathers,  formed,  beside  the  euchaiist^ 
the  chief  portions  of  divine  service. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HUlory  of  the  Ecclesiatlical  Communities  nf  the  Lutherans  ani 
Calvinists. 


A  SENSE  of  religion  seems  to  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  all  nations,  even  the  most  rude  and  unci- 
vilised :  but,  as  it  appeals  less  to  the  external  senses 
than  to  the  mind  and  the  heart,  its  nature  rendere  it 
peculiarly  Uable  to  dispute.  The  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  the  mode  in  vvhicii  he  governs  the  world,  and 
interferes  in  the  concerns  of  mortals,  give  occasion  for 
varieties  of  sentiment,  among  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  suppose  that  God  ever  revealed  his  will  to  mankind ; 
and,  even  where  revelation  is  believed  and  fully  ad- 
mitted, many  doubts  arise,  and  diverse  opinions  are 
entertained  and  defended.  Persons  who  agree  in 
essential  points,  differ  in  those  of  less  moment,  and 
contend,  as  pro  arts  etfocis,  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  animosity,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  zeal.  Hence, 
among  the  opposers  of  popery,  who,  in  Qiwi  ^^-seR, 
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maintained  a  common  cause,  various  sects  were  formed, 
and  vaiious  controversies  occurred.  The  followers  of 
Luther  were  hostile  to  those  of  Calvin  :  the  disciples 
of  Armiuius  also  disagreed  with  the  partisans  of  the 
Genevan  reformer,  the  bigoted  propagator  of  predesti- 
narian  absurdity,  the  gloomy  and  malignant  assassin 
of  Servetus. 

The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  continued,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  compose  the 
most  numerous  protestant  establishments  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent.  Tiie  former  still  flourished  in  the 
northern  kingdoms,  and  in  different  parts  of  Germany ; 
while  the  latter  enjoyed  their  religion  In  many  of  the 
free  towns  of  that  empire,  and  under  the  protection  of 
several  of  its  princes,  and  also  retained  their  influence 
in  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

Frederic,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  became  king 
of  Prussia  in  the  first  year  of  the  century,  was  more 
disposed  to  favor  the  Calvinists  than  the  Lutherans; 
and  the  re/wrwe*^  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance 
to  establish  ministers  of  their  persuasion  in  places 
where  the  Lutherans  had  hitherto  exercised  the  chief 
sway.  The  king,  however,  would  not  suffer  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  two  parties  to  proceed  to  the  violence 
of  outrage ;  and  he  was  not  unwilling  to  tolerate 
Catholics  and  Jews  in  his  dominions ". 

Reflecting  on  the  affairs  of  religion,  this  prince  was 
of  opinion  that  an  union  of  his  protestant  subjects 
would  be  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  his  people,  and 
reflect  credit  on  his  reign ;  and  he  was  encouraged, 
in  this  desirable  object,  by  the  doctors  Ursinus  and 
Jablonski.  The  former,  though  a  Calvinist,  had  ac- 
cepted from  his  majesty  the  episcopal  title  ;  and  the 
latter  was  the  first  chaplain  at  court,  and  also  super- 
intendant  of  the  protestant  church  in  Poland.  These 
ecclesiastics  suggested,  that  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken  in  this  business,  should  be  the  publication  of 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  in  a  German 
di-ess ;    and,  when  this  translation    was    completed, 

■  Mecnoires  pour  servir  k  rHUtoire  de  la  Maiton  <le  Uramle-. 
buura-.  pnr  Je  Hoi  itePriisse.  '''■ "   -'■'"• 
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Ursinus  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr. 
Tenison),  to  request  his  advice  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  best  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  uniformity.  By  some  negligence  or  mistake, 
the  letter  did  not  reach  the  primate,  though  it  was 
said  that  he  had  received  it,  and  refused  to  answer  it. 
When  he  was  informed  of  the  scheme  by  a  friend  of 
Dr.  Ursinus,  he  did  not  give  it  the  least  encourage- 
ment; alleging  that  a  reported  declaration  of  the 
university  of  Helmstadt,  in  the  case  of  the  queen  of 
Spain,  allowing  in  certain  circumstances  a  dereliction 
of  the  protestant  religion,  had  given  him  too  unfa- 
vourable an  opinion  of  the  protestant  churches  of  Ger- 
many, to  permit  him  conscientiously  to  correspond 
with  any  of  them  ''. 

The  reason  alleged  by  the  English  prelate  may  be 
pronounced  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  For  the 
supposed  opinion  of  one  protestant  university,  he  con- 
demned the  whole  reformed  body  of  Germany,  and 
decHned  assisting  in  a  measure  that  promised  benefit 
to  the  protestant  cause,  as  well  as  credit  to  the  church 
over  which  he  presided. 

This  discouragement  did  not  prevent  a  renewal  of 
the  attempt  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  Jablonski, 
in  1710,  submitted  the  affair  to  the  consideration  of 
Dr.  Sharp,  archbisliop  of  York,  who  was  pleased  at 
the  application,  and  promised  his  zealous  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  pious  views  of  his  Prussian  majesty. 
Queen  Anne  adopted  the  scheme,  and  ordered  lord 
Raby,  her  representative  at  Berlin,  to  treat  npon  the 
subject  with  the  baron  von  Printzen,  the  chief  coun- 
sellor of  Frederic  in  ecclesiastical  concerns.  Several 
conferences  ensued  ;  and  the  affair  seemed  to  be  in  a 
favorable  train.  Bonnet,  the  Prussian  minister  at 
London,  was  assured  by  secretary  Saint-John,  that 
the  court  and  the  clergy  in  general  were  very  well 
disposed  to  expedite  religious  union ;  and  his  com- 

"  Relation  des  Mesures  <]ui  furent  prises  dans  les  Annees  1711, 
1712,  et  1713,  pour  introduire  la  Lilurgie  Anglicane  dans  le 
Roiaume  de  PruBse  et  dans  I'ElectorBt  d'HanoTrc.  Londrcih 
♦lo.  1767.  -wi..._,..4_..V.  _■.:.,■  :"■■■.■■ 
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muDication  to  the  king-  invig-orated  the  zeal  of  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin.  Jablonski  was  now  ordered  to 
compose  a  regular  plan  of  ecclesiastical  comprehen- 
sion and  reform.  He  had  already  entered  with  some 
minuteness  into  the  considerations  of  public  worship 
and  church-government:  and,  after  ulterior  delibera- 
tion, he  presented  to  the  baron  a  plan  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  episcopacy  in  the  Prussian  dominions. 
Mr.  Ayerst,  chaplain  to  lord  Raby,  proposed  that 
the  court  of  Hanover  should  be  requested  to  join  in 
the  scheme,  at  least  in  the  liturgical  part  of  it;  and 
Leibnitz  intimated  to  that  divine,  that  the  princess 
Sophia  would  probably  permit  an  English  chaplain  to 
officiate  at  her  court,  if  queen  Anne  would  defray  the 
expence  of  his  support  *=. 

When  the  general  attention  was  called  to  the 
diplomatic  deliberations  at  Utrecht,  the  concerns  of 
religious  union  were  neglected,  being  deemed  by 
politicians  comparatively  insignificant.  The  zeal  of 
Frederic  declined  ;  and,  although  he  assigned  a  fund 
for  the  maintenance  and  theological  education  of 
some  of  his  subjects  at  the  English  universities,  he 
took  no  farther  measures  in  the  scheme  of  comprehen- 
sion. He  did  not,  indeed,  live  to  see  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht :  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  his  royal  mistress,  also  died  in  the  following  year; 
and  the  scheme  was  then  not  merely  neglected,  but 
abandoned. 

Frederic  William,  who  obtained  the  crown  in  the 
year  1713,  contented  himself  with  promoting  peace 
among  his  subjects  of  different  religions,  without 
requiring  uniformity  of  worship;  and  he  not  only 
maintained  toleration  in  his  own  territories,  but  en- 
deavoured to  secure  to  the  protestants,  in  other  parts 
of  Germany,  that  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  Con- 
sidering him  as  one  of  the  champions  of  their  cause, 
they  requested  his  interposition  when  they  were  ill- 
treated  by  their  religious  adversaries. 

'  Kelation  des  Meaures,  &c,  p.  15<-^7''  '  •'■ 
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The  influence  of  the  French  court  had  proCTired 
(he  Insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Rysivick, 
importing  that  the  catholic  religion,  in  the  places  giv- 
en back  by  France,  should  be  continued  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  subsisted  at  the  time  of  restitution. 
When  the  diet  took  the  affair  into  consideration,  the 
protestant  niemhere  refused  to  concur  in  this  clause ; 
but  their  remonstrances  did  not  prevail  on  the  em- 
peror to  with-hold  that  confirmation  of  the  treaty 
which  the  Romanists  desired.  In  the  negotiations 
which  followed  the  war  for  the  Spanish  succession, 
the  claims  of  the  protestants  were  neglected,  and  the 
clause  was  not  repealed.  They  were  even  ill-treated 
by  the  elector  Palatine,  who  deprived  them  of  many  of 
their  public  places  of  worship;  and,  as  the  courts  of 
Berlin  and  Hanover  made  reprisals  on  the  catholics, 
the  latter  were  still  farther  inflamed  into  acts  of  in- 
tolerance, illiberaHty,  and  outrage.  A  convention, 
indeed,  was  signed  between  the  contending  parties, 
for  an  observance  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia ;  and 
an  imperial  edict  was  issued  in  the  year  1720,  for  the 
redress  of  those  grievances  of  which  the  protestants 
complained  in  the  Palatinate;  but  both  the  agreement 
and  the  edict  were  disregarded''. 

In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  Lutherans  continued 
to  pi-edominate,  and  the  established  church  was  un- 
der their  government.  In  the  former  of  those  realms, 
clerical  representatives  composed  a  part  of  the  states 
or  national  council :  but,  in  the  latter,  the  clergy  had 
ho  share  of  political  power;  and  the  supevintendants, 
who  acted  in  lieu  of  bishops,  were  required  by  the 
rulers  of  the  state  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience.  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  and  his  son  the 
adventurous  warrior,  kept  the  states  so  far  in  sub- 
jection, that  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  laity  dared  to 
exercise  the  authority  which  the  constitution  allowed 
them :  but,  when  UUica  became  queen,  they  recovered 
their  power,  and  even  extended  it  beyond  the  bounds 

^  Coxe's  History  o£  the  House  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  chap,  vifc 
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of  moderation,  reducing  the  royal  authority  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  queen's  husband,  the  prince 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  renounced  Calvinism  to  please  the 
clergy,  who  were  almost  as  unwilling  to  coalesce  with 
the  reformed  church,  as  with  catholics.  It  was  uot 
without  great  difficulty  that  he  prevailed  upon  the 
diet  to  grant  toleration  to  the  Calvinists,  In  the 
year  1741,  an  edict  was  issued,  by  which  those  sec- 
taries, and  also  the  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, were  allowed  to  erect  churches,  and  enjoy  a  full 
freedom  of  worship,  in  all  the  maritime  towns,  except 
Carlscrone.  The  Danish  government  likewise  con- 
descended to  grant  a  partial  toleration  to  the  Calvi- 
nistic  protestants;  but  the  people  still  viewed  them 
with  an  unfavorable  eye. 

The  Lutherans  lived  in  greater  harmony  with  the 
Calvinists,  (or  rather  in  less  discord,)  in  the  elector- 
ates of  Brandenburg  and  Hanover,  than  in  most  of 
the  German  principalities,  or  in  either  of  the  northern 
kingdoms.  The  Hanoverian  clergy,  in  particular, 
seemed  to  indicate  a  stronger  desire  of  fraternal 
union,  than  the  ecclesiastics  of  other  states.  In  the 
bishopric  of  Osnabrug,  the  protestants  were  on  better 
terms  with  the  catholics  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
Germany,  because  the  sovereignty  was  alternately 
enjoyed  by  a  Lutheran  and  a  Romanist.  In  Saxony, 
when  the  elector  had  become  a  catholic,  the  majority 
of  the  people  retained  their  attachment  to  Lutheran- 
ism,  and  would  noi  suffer  him  to  obstruct  their  pro- 
fession of  that  faith.  In  a  part  of  that  electorate,  a 
protestant  sect,  neither  absolutely  devoted  to  the  Lu- 
theran nor  to  the  Calvinistic  creed,  yet  professing  a 
regard  for  the  former  system,  established  itself  in  the 
year  1722.  When  the  Hussite  sect  seemed  only  to 
be  remembered  in  history,  and  the  catholics  supposed 
it  to  be  extinct,  a  party  of  religionists  who  honored 
the  memory  of  the  Bohemian  reformer,  and  enter- 
tained similar  sentiments,  appeared  in  Moravia  ;  but 
could  not  obtain,  from  the  Austrian  goveniment,  the 
favor   of  toleration.     Count    Zinzendorff,    admiring 
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their  zeal,  and  expecting,  in  some  degree,  to  influence 
their  opinions,  invited  them  into  Upper  Lusatia;  and 
the  village  of  Herrenhul',  erected  under  his  auspices, 
soon  rose  into  a  considerable  JMoravian  settleraent. 
As  he  had  been  educated  in  the  Lutheran  persuasion, 
he  exiiorted  them  to  join  that  church  :  but  they  pre- 
ferred a  retention  of  their  own  principles  to  an  entire 
association  with  any  other  church.  He  wr.s  allowed 
to  style  himself  guardian  of  the  fraternity,  and  at 
length  became  ils  bishop.  Disputes  which  arose 
among  the  members  were  repressed  by  his  authority, 
and  rules  of  discipline  and  conduct  were  framed  under 
his  eye.  Their  ministers  did  not  deny  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  but  directed  their  immediate  adoration 
to  Jesus  Christ.  They  affirmed  that  a  Christian 
might  ensure  salvation  by  grace  arising  from  a  lively 
faith,  without  the  absolute  necessity  of  good  works: 
yet  the  Brethren,  in  their  conduct,  by  no  means  ne- 
glected  morality.  Although  they  professed  to  con- 
sider their  church  as  an  episcopal  establishment,  they 
did  not  suffer  the  bishops  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction 
in  the  first  instance  ;  for  all  authority  originated  in 
their  grand  synod,  which  consisted  not  only  of  bishops, 
but  also  of  elders,  and  of  deputies  from  every  congre- 
gation ,  Subordinate  to  that  assembly  were  the  meet- 
ings of  elders,  both  general  and  particular.  When 
questions  had  been  fully  discussed  by  the  assembled 
brethren,  they  were  frequently  decided  by  lot,  which 
was  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the  Deity. 

The  zeal  of  the  United  Brethren  gradually  dif- 
fused their  system  over  various  parts  of  Germany, 
and  also  introduced  it  into  Great-Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces.  It  likewise  made  some  progress 
in  the  northern  states.  In  Livonia,  the  success  of  its 
promoters  at  first  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Russian 
government ;  and  two  of  the  brethren  were  committed 
to  prison:  but  the  court  afterwards  consented  to  tole- 
rate the  sect. 

'  Signifyiog  the  guard  or  watch  of  tfac  Lord. 
VOL.  VI,  S 
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The  missionary  enterprises  of  this  fraternity  were 
prosecuted  with  indefatigable  ardor.  In  the  icy  re- 
gions of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  in  the  glowing 
climate  of  the  West  Indies,  tiie  labors  of  convereion 
were  cheerfully  sustained.  The  inveterate  prejudices 
of  the  Hindoos  were  softened  by  the  earnest  appeals 
of  the  Brethren ;  and  the  brutish  barbarism  of  the 
Hottentots  yielded  to  the  force  of  pious  jiersiiasion '. 

With  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  United  Pro^ 
vinces,  we  may  observe,  that  Calvinism  still  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  being  the  established  church,  and  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Dordrecht  remained  in  force: 
but  the  tenets  of  Arminius  were  preferred  to  those  of 
Calvin  by  a  great  number  of  people,  in  every  class  of 
society.  Anabaptists,  Lutherans,  and  other  protest- 
ant  sects,  were  freely  tolerated;  and  the  government 
connived  at  the  practice  of  the  catholic  worship,  long 
before  it  was  regularly  permitted.  With  respect  to 
the  form  of  the  establish  ment,  we  may  add,  that  each 
Calvinist  congregation,  beside  one  or  more  ministers, 
had  deacons  and  eldei's:  each  deputed  a  minister  and 
an  elder  to  the  classes ;  and  each  class  sent  deputies 
to  the  synod  of  the  province. 

In  the  progress  of  the  century,  religious  zeal  de- 
clined among  the  Dutch:  public  worship  was  less  fre- 
quently attended;  and  education  was  less  impregnated 
with  a  Christian  spirit.  If  the  theological  faculty  at 
any  of  the  universities,  the  members  of  a  class  or  a 
synod,  condemned  particular  publications  as  repug- 
nant to  the  established  creed,  or  hostile  to  religion  in 
general,  many  exclaimed  against  the  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance of  these  censors :  but  the  rulers  of  the  re- 
public thought  proper  to  support  the  decisions  of  the 
church,  and  ministers  were  sometimes  deposed,  for 

""  Tlie  Moravians  do  not  appear  to  deserve  the  severe  censures 
thrown  out  against  them  by  Dr.  Maeiaine,  in  a  note  that  is  justly 
stigmatised  by  Or.  Ha<reis  as  impure  and  malignant,  and  wltich, 
indeed,  must  excite  the  diegust  of  every  chaste  and  coiidid 
reader. — See  the  twenty-first  page  of  the  present  volume  for 
this  specimen  of  vulgar  cflluniny,  which  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  expected  irom  the  translator  of  Moishdm. 
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betraying',  in  the  pulpit  or  with  their  pens,  the  in- 
terests of  Calvinism  or  of  Christianity.  For  the 
defence  and  support  of  that  religion,  the  Teylerian 
society  was  formed  at  the  Hague  in  1-786;  and  some 
judicious  puhlications  have  arisen  from  the  rewards 
offered  out  of  the  endowment. 

Amon^  the  subjects  of  France,  notwithstanding  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  consequent 
exile  or  destruction  of  many  thousand  famiUes  of  con- 
scientious protestants,  Calvinism  was  not  extinct. 
There  was  great  danger  in  professing  it  under  a  bi- 
goted government  :  yet  a  considerable  number  retamed 
a  strong  attachment  to  its  doctrines.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Cevennes  mountains,  and  of  the  Vivarais,  in  par- 
ticular, were  zealous  in  the  cause;  and  their  zeal  was  in- 
vigorated by  the  eloquence  of  several  bold  Huguenots, 
who  had  returned  from  exile  to  preach  their  favorite 
doctrines.  The  inhuman  violence  of  a  Romish  priest 
added  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  people  rose  against  this 
oppressor,  put  him  to  death,  and  sacrificed  other 
catholics  to  their  revenge.  Troops  were  sent  to  restore 
order  by  summary  process  :  the  insurgents  retired 
before  them,  but  were  not  over-awed  into  submission. 
The  cruel  punishments  to  which  the  soldiery  subjected 
the  captive  mal-contents,  produced  severe  retaliation ; 
and  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  latter  so  alarmed 
the  court,  that  three  marechals  were  successively  sent 
to  subdue  tliem.  Villars  at  length  prevailed  upon 
Cavalier,  a  young  baker,  who  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand over  them,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  in  their  name ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  in  the  year  1704,  that  a  general 
amnesty  should  be  granted  to  the  party ;  and  that  this 
leader,  and  four  regiments  of  the  protestants,  should 
serve  in  the  French  army  as  foreign  subsidiaries,  en- 
joying the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  s.     Cavalier 

B  Many  of  ihe&e  sectaries  pretended  to  the  gift  of  divination; 
and,  in  the  year  1705,  some  of  tliem  came  over  to  Great  Britain, 
where  they  met  with  little  eocouragenienU  Those  who  ventured 
to  appear  in  Holland  were  confined  aa  fanatics, that,  amldethard 
labor,  they  might  have  time  to  recover  their  senses. 
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was  afterwards  introduced  at  court ;  but,  thinking 
himself  in  danger  amidst  the  catholics,  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  procure  so  many  followers  in  his  new 
plan  as  he  expected,  he  retired  from  France.  Roland, 
a  Calvinist  v>ho  disdained  suhmission,  now  acted  at 
tlie  head  of  a  body  of  insurgents ;  but  he  soon  lost  his 
life,  and  many  of  the  Huguenots  of  Languedoc  quitted 
France,  while  the  generality  of  those  who  remained, 
ceased  to  profess  openly  the  tenets  which  had  em- 
broiled them  with  the  Romanists.  Some  commotions 
occasionally  ensued,  from  the  violent  proceedings  of 
tlie  catholics,  against  those  who  were  known  to  be  (or 
suspected  of  being)  still  attached  to  Calvinism  ;  and, 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  flame  was  rather  smo- 
thered than  extinguished  ''■ 

The  dissolute  successor  of  the  fourteenth  Louis  had 
not  sufficient  liberality  of  mind  to  restore  to  the  pro- 
testants  the  plenitude  of  toleration.  To  their  religion 
he  preferred  that  in  which  he  had  been  educated  ; 
and,  though  he  probably  would  not,  like  his  predeces- 
sor, have  spontaneously  annulled  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
he  did  not  think  that  it  was  either  consonant  with 
the  dignity  or  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the 
church  to  favor  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  esta- 
blishment.  He  therefore,  by  an  edict  of  the  year 
1734,  menaced  protestant  preachers  with  death,  and 
their  abettors  with  imprisonment,  or  the  labors  of 
galley-slaves.  He  also  I'enewed  the  prohibition  of 
return  to  all  emigranti^,  i;nless  they  should  abjure  the 
protestant  tenets,  ani5  ordered  that  no  molestation 
should  be  given  to  the  present  possessors  of  the  estates 
of  refugees,  while  the  latter  retained  their  anti-catho- 
lic opinions.  At  length,  however,  he  so  far  yielded  to 
the  advice  of  the  less  bigoted  members  of  his  cabinet, 
as  to  allow  the  votaries  of  the  reformation  to  become 
legal  husbands  and  wives,  by  having  the  clergy  to 
witness  their  marriages  as  civil  contracts  ;  and  it  was 

'■  Hisloire  de  France  sous  le  Regne  de  Louie  XIV.  par  M.  de 
Lairey, — Essaj  sur  I'Histoire  Generale,  parM.  de  Voltaire;  ari. 
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also  intimated  to  them,  that  no  notice  should  Ijg  taken 
of  their  religions  assemblies.  Upon  these  terms,  the 
marechal  Richelieu,  in  1751,  re-established  tlie  tran- 
quillity of  Languedoc,  where  compulsory  attendance 
upon  the  Romish  worship,  and  constrained  abjura- 
tions of  supposed  heresy,  had  not  effected  that  conver- 
sion which  the  court  so  earnestly  wished  to  produce  '■ 

In  the  disputes  between  Louis  XV.  and  the  pro- 
vincial and  Parisian  parliaments,  the  protestants  were 
prompted,  by  their  zeal  for  liberty,  to  side  with  the 
opposers  of  the  court ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  be 
cautious  in  their  proceedings,  that  they  might  not 
entail  upon  themselves  the  indignation  and  vengeance 
of  royalty.  They  witnessed  with  secret  joy  the  ruin 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  zealous  supporters  of  Catholicism, 
and  looked  forward  with  renovated  hope  to  the  grant 
of  a  full  toleration. 

The  French  protestants  maintained  an  amicable 
correspondence  with  the  Genevans,  to  whose  sacra- 
mental celebrations  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Languedoc  and  Dauphine  resorted  at  the  four  great 
festivals  of  the  year.  They  also  encouraged  the  anti- 
papal  perseverance  of  the  Vaudois,  who,  though  mo- 
lested by  the  catholic  zeal  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
would  not  suffer  his  priests  to  pervert  their  principles. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bern,  and  other  protestant  can-r 
tons  of  Switzerland,  refused  to  grant  to  the  Lutherans 
that  toleration  to  which  they  were  entitled.  The 
liberal  example  of  the  Genevans,  who  held  out  a 
friendly  hand  to  that  sect,  did  not  excite  imitation  ' 
among  the  followers  of  the  Helvetic  confession. 

While  Christian  Vll.  and  Gustavus  III.  reigned  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  spirit  of  toleration  became 
more  prevalent  in  those  kingdoms.  By  the  former 
prince,  the  Calvinists  were  gratified  with  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  in  point  of  religion  ;  but,  in  some 
places,  they  were  not  suffered  to  preach  against  other 
creeds  and  modes  of  worship,  or  to  make  proselytes. 

'^  ^'-'  >  Vie  Privfe  de  Louia  XV, 
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The  Mennonites,  thoug:h  protestants,  were  placed  on 
the  same  footine^  with  Romanists;  were  not  allowed 
to  contract  marriage  with  Lutherans  without  a  licence, 
and  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  Lutheran  edu- 
cation of  tlieir  children  of  both  sexes.  In  Sweden, 
the  diet  (in  1779)  granted,  to  foreigners  settling  in 
that  country,  the  freedom  of  worship,  with  an  excep- 
tion of  publicT  ceremonies  and  processions  ;  at  the  same 
time  excluding  them  from  offices  in  the  state,  and 
forbidding  them  to  propagate  their  opinions  in  se- 
minaries ''. 

The  Danish  churcli,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  twelve 
superintendants  or  bishops,  many  provosts  or  directors 
of  districts,  parochial  priests,  and  chaplains.  The 
annual  revenue  of  the  metropolitan  did  not  exceed 
one  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  income  of  some  pas- 
tors in  Iceland  scarcely  amounted  to  five  pounds.  In 
Sweden,  there  were  fourteen  bishoprics,  the  occupants 
of  which  had  not,  in  general,  a  greater  income  than 
the  superintendants  of  Denmark.  Associated  with 
deputies  from  each  archdeaconry,  they  formed  the 
second  component  body  of  the  states  or  national  coun- 
cil. The  clergy  of  that  kingdom,  by  order  of  the 
states,  had  the  care  of  the  general  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, all  of  whom,  females  aswell  as  males,  were  required 
to  learn  the  easy  arts  of  reading  and  writing. 

In  Germany,  the  frequent  controversies  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  also  between  them 
and  the  catholics,  had  cherished  and  kept  up  that 
tpirit  of  free  inquiry  which  originally  produced  the 
reformation.  In  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  points, 
tod  in  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  writers 
of  different  capacities  and  dispositions  gave  such 
Varied  interpretations,  that  many  readers  were  per- 
plexed and  confounded,  and  began  to  doubt  whether 

*  Dr.  EreVine's  Sketches  and  Hints  of  Church  History  and 

Theological  Controversy. Yet  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopa?(!ia 

firitannica,  (edit.  1791,)  after  speaking  of  the  Lutheran  establiEh* 
ment,  says,  "  There  ia  not  another  sect  in  these  kingdoms," 
{Denmark,  Sv>eden,  and  Noruiaj/J]  He  probably  borrowed  the 
remark  from  some  old  geographicid  work. 
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any  doctrines  had  ever  been  revealed  to  mankind. 
Some  prntestant  authors,  having  seduced  themselves 
into  scepticism  in  tlie  solitude  of  their  closets,  propa- 
gated their  doubts  among  the  people  ;  still  pretending, 
however,  to  be  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
Others  openly  ventured  to  recommend  reason  as  a 
substitute  for  religion. 

The  Pietists,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  pro- 
mote the  diffusion  of  religious  zeal  and  vital  Christi- 
anity. They  not  only  withstood  the  efforts  of  infidel 
philosophy,  but  also  reprobated  latitudinarian  indiffer- 
ence, censured  the  predication  of  mere  morality,  and 
raised  their  voices  against  the  worldly  spirit  and 
increasing  dissipation  of  the  age.  They  were  "  ex- 
posed to  much  obloquy"  (says  an  English  Pietist) ' 
"  for  their  rigid  maxims,  and  resolute  rejection  of  all 
unhallowed  conformity  to  the  manners  and  amuse- 
ments of  a  wicked  world-"  "  As  the  century  ad- 
vanced" (he  adds)  "  the  fervor  of  Pietism  abated  ;  and, 
iniquity  abounding,  the  love  of  many  waxed  cold." 
The  same  zealous  censor  represents  the  generality  of 
the  Lutheran  clergy,  as  sinking  at  that  time  into^a 
Laodicean  state,  and  "  maintaining  the  forms  and 
formuljE  of  Lutheranism,  instead  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity."  Undoubtedly,  this  was  the  case  with 
many  of  the  ministers  of  that  church  :  but  it  does  not 
follow,  because  they  were  not  continually  speaking  of 
faith  and  grace,  that  they  were  destitute  of  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  or  regardless  of  the  purity  of  religion. 
They  might  have  less  cant,  less  ostentation  of  piety, 
than  those  who  considered  themselves  as  tlie  only 
sincere  votaries  of  evangelical  truth;  but  it  is  un- 
candid  to  insinuate  that  they  were  Christians  only  in 
name  and  in  form,  not  in  principle  or  in  substance. 

In  Saxony  and  the  Prussian  territories,  the  meta- 
physical philosophy  of  Wolff,  privy  counsellor  to  Fre- 
deric WUliam,  king  of  Prussia,  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  the  diffusion  of  a  sceptical  spirit;  and,  al- 
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though  he  was  publicly  censured  for  his  pernicious 
writings,  and  deprived  of  a  professorship  at  Halle,  he 
continued  to  propagate  his  sentiments  after  his  retreat 
into  the  principality  of  Hesse  Cassel,  He  was  sub- 
sequently protected  by  the  Swedish  court,  but  was 
more  particularly  favored  by  that  philosophic  prince 
who  became  king  of  Prussia  in  the  year  1740.  Pro- 
fessor  Kant,  the  celebrated  metaphysician,  was  pa- 
tronised by  the  same  monarch  ;  and  his  system  likewise 
tended  to  generate  scepticism. 

This  prince,  the  well-known  Frederic,  was  fond  of 
free  inquiry,  and  eager  to  evince  his  superiority  to 
what  he  considered  as  idle  prejudice.  He  therefore 
easily  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  infidel  phi- 
losophers, that  religion  was  the  invention  of  interested 
hypocrites  and  artful  statesmen.  He  was  not  more 
favorable  in  this  respect  to  Christianity  than  to  the 
Moslem  creed.  Priests  of  all  persuasions  were,  in  his 
eye,  either  wilful  deluders  of  the  multitude,  or  the 
credulous  instruments  of  delusion.  These  opinions 
he  gloried  in  propagating  among  his  friends  ;  and  his 
court  thus  became  the  seat  of  irrebgion,  and  a  school 
of  impiety.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  such  a 
monarch,  what  religion  his  subjects  professed,  or  whe- 
ther they  followed  anyreligion  at  all, provided  that  they 
were  suhservient  to  his  military  and  political  despotism. 
He  considered  the  morality  of  different  sects  as  nearly 
the  same"";  and,  while  be  tolerated  all,  his  active 
vigilance  kept  his  dominions  in  tranquillity,  undis- 
turbed by  open  animosities  or  serious  dissensions. 
His  people  were  free  in  a  religious  sense,  but  in  no 
other  respect. 

Societies  of  illuminati,  or  enlightened  reasoners, 
were  at  length  formed  in  some  of  the  protestant  towns 
and  principalities  of  Germany,  and  even  in  several  of 
the  catholic  states.  At  Munich,  professor  VVeishaupt, 
who  had  received  his  education  among  the  Jesuits, 

*"  '■!]  n'y  a  aucune  religion  (he  said)  qui,  sur  le  sujet  dc  la 
morale,  s'ecarte  beaucoup  dea  sutrei." 
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became  the  founder  of  a  club  of  reformists;  and,  when 
he  had  been  banished  from  Bavaria  for  his  dangercus 
principles,  he  was  protected  and  encouraged  by  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Baron  Kiiigge  strenuously- 
labored  in  the  same  cause ;  and,  although  greater 
effects  have  been  attributed  to  these  societies  than 
their  real  importance  may  induce  us  to  believe,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  paved  the  way  for  revolu- 
tionary mischief,  and  aided  the  pernicious  influence  of 
Gallic  impiety  and  sedition. 

While  Louis  XVJ.  filled  the  French  throne,  the 
clergy  of  the  establishment  repeatedly  complained  of 
his  connivance  at  the  encroachments  of  (he  protest- 
ants,  who  insulted  or  derided  the  institutions  of  the 
holy  church,  presumed  to  draw  within  their  pale  the 
children  of  catholics,  taxed  the  people  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  to  unUcensed  ministers,  obtained  the  direc- 
tion of  public  schools,  and  procured  admission  into  the 
seats  of  magistracy.  They  did  not,  however,  dare  to 
recommend  an  infliction  of  the  rigors  of  vengeance 
upon  these  "  deluding  and  deluded  men,''  but  merely 
advised  that  the  protestants  should  be  bribed  into  aa 
adoption  of  the  Komish  faith.  Louis  did  not  wish 
that  considerations  of  interest  should  have  any  influ- 
ence upon  rebgious  conversions ;  but  he  was  willing, 
by  occasional  grants  out  of  the  royal  temporalities,  to 
assist  those  converts  who  required  relief  The  prose- 
lytes thus  made  by  the  church  were  not  very  numer- 
ous. The  number  of  protestants,  on  the  contrary, 
continued  to  increase,  until  the  court  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  accede  to  their  wishes.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  M.  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  the 
king  issued  an  edict,  by  which  they  were  admitted 
{in  January,  1788)  to  the  free  practice  of  their  religion, 
and  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  revolution  soon 
followed ;  and  all  religions  were  then  confounded  in 
the  vortex  of  politics. 

Before  that  revolution  commenced  its  attack  upoOj 
all  former  institutions,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
Frederic  William,  the  successor  of  the  infidel  king 
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of  Prussia,  endeavoured  to  stem  the  toiTent  of  latitu- 
diuariatiism  and  of  irreligion  by  a  spirited  and  not 
injudicious  proclamation ".  We  take  notice  of  this 
edict,  not  only  because  it  is  remarkable  in  itself,  and 
tends  to  shew  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Prussian 
dominions  at  that  time,  but  also  because  it  produced 
a  warm  controversy.  His  majesty  ordained,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  three  principal  Christian  creeds 
and  systems  (the  Reformed,  Lutheran,  and  Romish) 
should  be  preserved  genuine.  The  second  article 
provided  for  a  continued  toleration  of  Moravians, 
Mennonites,  and  the  Bohemian  brethren,  beside 
Jews ;  but  prohibited  sects,  pernicious  to  the  state, 
from  holding  public  assemblies.  Thirdly,  all  endea- 
voui-s  to  make  proselytes,  in  any  confession,  were 
forbidden  :  yet  all  persons  were  at  liberty  to  change 
their  religion.  Popish  emissaries,  monks,  and  ex- 
Jesuits,  were  particularly  prohibited  from  attempting 
to  convert  those  whom  they  called  heretics.  After 
commending  the  general  harmony  in  which  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  tfu'ee  confessions  seemed  to 
live,  the  king  ordered,  that  the  two  first  churches 
should  preserve  their  liturgies  and  directories:  they 
might,  he  said,  abolish  immaterial  ceremonies ;  but 
he  would  not  suffer  them  to  change  any  essential 
part  of  their  old  systems;  an  injunction  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  more  necessary,  as  he  had 
observed  that  many  of  the  preachers  of  those  com- 
munities denied  important  articles  of  Protestantism 
and  ChriBtianity,  depreciated  the  anthotity  of  the 
Sa'iptures,  and  "  served  up  again  the  ofleo-refuted 
o-rors  of  Socinians,  Naturahsts",  and  Deists,"  under  the 
pretence  of  enlightening  the  people.  Such  ministers 
afi  disapproved  the  creed  which  they  had  originally 
adopted,  were  required  to  resign  their  pastoral  chargts, 

n  Dated  at  Potsdam,  July  9,  1788.  , . .    .,1 1 

"  Not    the    cultivators    of    natural    history    or    philosmby. 

Dot  the   tedchers    of  natural    religion,  as    oppneed  to  Cprii- 

tdtniiy.    The  count  de  Bulfon,  indeed,  wai  a  naturalist  )tn>Jm 

epiioi.     1,1,  .  .  .!.■!■■/. 'I 
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rather  than  teach  any  thing  contrary  to  the  received 
doctrines  of  their  church. 

Several  free-thinkers  and  latitudinarians  fierceljF; 
attacked  the  edict,  as  if  it  had  heen  an  unwarrant- 
able invasion  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  it  waa 
ably  defended  by  Dr.  Semler  of  Halle,  and  other 
divines.  Its  assailants  reprobated  the  arbitrary  spirit 
that  fettered  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  whicb 
commanded  individuals  to  believe  without  conviction; 
affirmed  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world* 
and  that  the  penal  laws  of  temporal  govemmentB 
were  inapplicable  to  religion,  and  wholly  unjusti&t 
able  when  employed  for  the  coercion  of  the  cott* 
science ;  and  animadverted  on  the  inconsistency 
manifested  by  a  protestant  ruler,  in  condemning  and 
counteracting  a  freedom  of  opinion  analogous  to  thab 
which  had  produced  the  Keformation .  The  sup- 
porters of  the  decree  denied,  that  it  enforced  belief 
as  people  might  still  believe  only  what  suited  their 
ideas,  and  might  even  freely  publisli  their  thoughts : 
hut  when  a  minister,  in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral 
charge,  taught  doctrines  repugnant  to  those  which 
he  had  formerly  undertaken  to  maintain,  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  there 
was  no  injustice,  they  said,  in  preventing  such  a 
preacher  from  continuing  to  be  unfaithful  to  his 
trust. 

Infidelity  was  less  observable  in  Poland  than  in 
Prussia  or  Brandenburg:  but  that  country  was  a 
frequent  scene  of  religious  dissension.  The  Polish 
protestants  had  long  enjoyed,  not  merely  toleration, 
but  an  equality  of  privilege  with  the  catholics.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Socinians,  the  Romanists  obtain- 
ed the  ascendency,  and  gradually  encroached  on  the 
■rights  of  the  protestants,  for  whose  exclusion  from 
the  diet  they  procured,  in  the  year  ITSa,  a  decree  of 
the  majority  of  that  assembly.  After  the  election 
oPStanislaus  Poniatowski  to  the  sovereignty,  in  1764, 
Vhk-dlssidenis  (under  which  term  the  members  of  the 
Greek  church  were  included  with  the  Lutherans  and 
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Calvinists)  had  recourse  to  the  kings  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Prussia,  and  Denmark,  and  to  the  empress  of 
Russia,  who  readily  jiromised  to  assist  them  by 
intercession  for  the  recovery  of  those  privileges 
which  had  been  stipulated  for  them  in  the  treaty  of 
Oliva.  The  diet,  however,  for  some  years,  would 
only  allow  them  the  freedom  of  worship ;  but,  in  1 768, 
being  over-awed  by  a  Russian  army,  the  assembly 
acceded  to  the  requisitions  of  the  four  courts.  Many 
of  the  catholic  nobles,  resenting  this  compliance,  and 
disgusted  at  the  domineering  influence  of  Russia, 
took  up  arms  for  religion  and  liberty ;  and  a  desul- 
tory warfare  commenced,  which  did  not  entirely 
cease  before  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  The 
dissidents  were  then  less  favored  than  they  had  been 
by  the  preceding  diet ;  but,  beside  toleration,  they 
obtained  seats  in  some  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
When  the  czanna,  and  her  allies  in  spoHation  (the 
empress  of  Germany  and  king  of  Prussia),  had  seised 
three  considerable  portions  of  the  country,  her  influ- 
ence was  paramount  over  that  part  which  still  re- 
tained the  name  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  she  preserved 
peace  among  the  votaries  of  the  different  religions. 
In  the  provinces  which  were  ceded  to  Austria,  the 
catholics  gave  little  molestation  to  the  dissidents,  as 
it  was  apprehended  that,  if  oppressed,  they  would 
offer  themselves  as  subjects  to  the  tolerant  Catharine, 
or  take  refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  Prussian 
eagle ''. 

By  that  constitution  which  Poland  obtained  in 
1791  from  the  spirit  of  her  nobles,  but  which  her 
potent  adversaries  would  not  suffer  long  to  subsist, 
toleration  was  more  fully  allowed ;  and,  when  the 
kingdom  was  finally  dismembered,  however  unjust 
was  the  spoliation,  the  new  rulers  of  the  country  esta- 
blished the  security  of  religious  opinion  and  worship. 

In  Hungary,  the  protestants  did  not  enjoy,  during 
the  reign  of  Joseph,  the  full  effect  of  his  liberal  de- 
clarations and  fair  promises-     They  complained  that 
p  Coxe'a  Travels  in  Poland. 
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his  edict  was  not  properly  enforced ;  but,  after  his 
death,  their  soticitations  procured  a  favorable  decree 
from  his  successor  Leopold.  It  was  ordained  by  the 
diet,  in  1791,  that  persons  of  all  ranks  should  enjoy 
a  (wrfect  freedom  of  public  worship,  and  the  liberty 
of  erecting  churches,  even  with  steeples  and  bells; 
but  that,  when  the  protestants  should  wish  to  build 
a  church,  parsonage- house,  or  school,  a  mixed  com- 
mittee of  the  district  should  be  holden,  to  ascertain 
the  sufficiency  of  the  proposed  means,  and  the  land- 
lord should  then  fix  upon  the  spot ;  that  no  protest- 
tants  should  be  compelled  to  attend  mass,  witness 
catholic  processions,  or  pay  dues  to  the  Romish 
priests ;  that  they  might  form  consistories  and  hold 
synods,  but  that  no  laws  or  ordinances  framed  at 
those  meetings  should  be  operative  without  the  royal 
confirmation  ;  that  their  authority  over  their  own 
schools  should  also  be  subject  to  their  sovereign's 
control;  and  that  they  might  publish  religious  books, 
under  the  inspection  of  censors  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment, who  should,  however,  be  responsible  to  the 
government  for  their  official  conduct.  It  was  also 
decreed  that  they  should  be  eligible  to  public  offices, 
and  even  to  a  seat  in  the  diet,  equally  with  the 
Romanists  'K 

These  grants  were  deemed,  by  the  catholics,  great 
favors  and  liberal  concessionr. ;  but,  by  the  protestants, 
they  were  considered  as  no  more  than  natural  rights. 
The  Romish  bigots,  in  some  instances,  counteracted 
the  new  ordinances,  and  i,revented  the  immediate 
accomplishment  of  the  patriotic  intentions  of  the  diet : 
but  the  court,  and  the  catholics  in  general,  were  dis- 
posed to  permit  the  execution  of  the  decree. 

The  protestants  of  Bohemia  were,  at  the  same 
time,  freed  from  all  persecution  and  molestation,  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
century,  the  Jews  in  that  kingdom  were  more  favored 
by  its  catholic  rulers,  than  were  even  the  Christian 

4  XniTds  in  Hungary,  by  Robert  Towiuon,  LL.  D, 
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sects :  but  the  latter,  at  length,  found  an  opportunity 
of  emerging  from  their  difficulties  and  depression, 

When  the  revolution  had  broken  out  in  France, 
the  spirit  of  irrcligion  was  more  openly  manifested  in 
Germany,  among  the  three  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, than  it  had  been  at  any  time  from  the  first 
establishment  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  that  country ; 
and,  being  mingled  with  the  desire  of  enjoying  a 
greater  portion  of  civil  liljerty,  it  prompted  the  people, 
in  several  states  of  the  empire,  to  submit  to  the  arms 
of  France,  soon  after  the  war  began  to  rage.  When 
French  fraternity  had  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  many 
repented  of  the  blind  forwardness  with  which  they 
had  accepted  it :  but,  when  the  yoke  was  fixed  upon 
their  necks,  it  was  too  late  to  retract.  In  the  eccle- 
siastical electorates,  capricious  varieties  of  opinion 
were  substituted  for  the  catholic  creed ;  and,  although 
religion  was  not  absolutely  neglected  by  all  classes  of 
people,  either  in  the  protestant  or  catholic  states,  the 
worship  became  less  decorous  and  regular  ;  the  public 
service  of  God  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to  I)e  an 
object  of  devout  attention. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


History  of  the  Church  of  England  and  its  Dependencies,  and  alto 
tiflhe  Protestant  Sects  in  ike  British  Dominions. 

When  the  church  of  England  had  been  rescued 
from  danger  by  the  seasonable  exertions  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  free  exercise  oiparticular  worship 
had  been  allowed  by  a  wise  and  libei'al  parliament  to 
those  protestants  who  dissented  from  the  general 
religion  of  the  state,  the  defeat  and  depression  of  the 
catholics,  and  the  removal  of  anxiety  from  the  minds 
both  of  the  orthodox  and  the  sectaries,  produced  a 
degree  of  tranquillity  which  the  church  had  not  en- 
joyed from  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  schism 
of  the  nonjurors,  indeed,  still  subsisted  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  legality  of  the 
ecclesiastical  government  was  boldly  disputed  by  many 
Eealots  ;  and  a  spirited  contest  was  carried  on  between 
the  high-church  and  low-church  factions,  or  the  Tories 
and  Whigs  of  the  hierarchy.  But  the  collisions  of 
party  were  less  vehement,  and  the  animosity  of  dis- 
putants less  bitter  and  malignant. 

If  Anne  had  reigned  immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, she  would  not  have  been  so  ready  as  king  William 
to  grant  toleration  to  dissenters.  She  suspected  them 
of  aiming  at  the  ruin  of  the  church,  while  they  pro- 
fessed only  a  wish  for  an  unmolested  indulgence  of 
their  peculiar  opinions.  But,  as  the  legislature  had 
thought  proper  to  gratify  them  with  the  freedom  to 
which  they  had  long  aspired,  she  resolved  not  to  en- 
croach upon  their  admitted  claims,  or  offer  the  least 
violence  to  what  she  called  their  tender  consciences. 
She  wished,  however,  to  prevent  the  pi-actice  of  occa- 
sional conformity,  by  which  not  a  few  presbyterians 
and  other  dissenters  procured  employments  intended 
only  for  the  orthodox.  They  took  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  established  forms,  to  quahfy  themselves 
by  law  for  particular  ofBces,  and  then  frequented  the 
meeting-houses  of  non-conformists.  The  Tories  fre- 
quently introduced  a  bill  to  restrain  this  interested 
duplicity.  Thrice  their  views  were  baffled  by  the 
influence  of  the  Whigs  :  but  when,  upon  a  renewed 
attempt,  clauses  were  inserted  for  the  security  of  the 
protestant  succession  and  the  confirmation  of  the  act 
which  tolerated  non-conformity,  the  low-church  party 
suffered  the  bill  to  pass. 

In  the  convocation,  or  clerical  aenate,  the  two  par- 
ties occasionally  disputed  with  eagerness ;  but  the 
queen's  ministers  rather  checked  than  promoted  these 
debates,  because  they  deemed  it  sufficient  that  the 
parliament  should  be  the  scene  of  contest.  The  lite- 
rary war,  On  the  subject  of  the  claims  and  rights  of 
the  convocation,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
reign  of  William,  did  not  cease  amidst  the  discourage- 
ment of  debates  in  that  assembly  :  but  it  gradually 
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declined;  and  the  able  work  of  Dr.  Wake,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  seemed  triumphantly  to  close  the 
controversy  in  favor  of  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  had 
maintained,  that  it  was  the  indisputable  right  of  the 
clergy,  not  only  to  meet  in  ordinary  synods,  but  (as 
often  as  a  new  parliament  met)  to  sit  and  vote  in 
convocation  ;  and  that  in  this  assembly  they  might 
deliberate  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  agree  to  va- 
rious resolutions,  without  the  formality  of  a  previous 
licence.  The  opposite  party  referred  all  the  acts  of 
the  church  to  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  without 
whose  permission  the  clergy  could  not  lawfully  meet, 
debate,  or  enact. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  former  of  these  factions, 
while  they  disputed  the  power  of  the  temporal  prince 
in  religious  affairs,  recommended  passive  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  as  what  the  governing  power  of 
the  state  might  justly  claim  ;  and  that  the  Whigs,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  they  promoted  the  authoritative 
interference  of  the  crown  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  professed  a  desire  of  clipping,  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  wings  of  royalty. 

The  predication  of  the  maxims  and  doctrines  of 
Toryism  by  Sacheverel,  a  hot-headed  divine,  excited 
in  parliament  a  flame  which  diffused  itself  through 
the  kingdom.  The  Whig  leaders  imprudently  fanned 
it,  and,  by  impeaching  a  zealot,  whose  effusions  might 
safely  have  been  neglected,  seriously  injured  their  own 
interests.  The  sentence  of  the  high  court  of  peers 
seemed  rather  to  be  a  triumph  than  a  punishment; 
and  the  high-church  party  obtained  a  decisive  advan- 
tage in  the  cabinet.  The  tjueen  then  indulged  the 
clergy  with  a  greater  latitude  of  debate  in  convoca- 
tion, than  slie  had  allowed  them  in  the  former  part  of 
her  reign. 

The  church  of  Ireland  was  also  agitated  by  the 
distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory ;  but  its  tranquillity 
was  not  disturbed  in  any  remarkable  degree.  The 
catholics  still  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation: 
but  power  was  in  the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  who. 
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from  principles  of  policy,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self-de- 
fence, were  determined  to  hold  it  with  a  vigorous 
grasp.  The  holders  of  benefices,  however,  in  the 
will!  and  unfrequented  parts  of  that  island,  found  it 
diflicult  and  even  danijcrous  to  collect  tithes  from  the 
papists,  who  somctiities  were  {juilty  of  acts  of  violence 
and  outrage. 

The  presbyterian  estal)lishinent  in  Scotland  re- 
mained unimpaired  under  the  sway  of  Anne  :  and  its 
preservation  was  an  essential  article  of  the  legislative 
imion  which  dignified  her  reign.  The  episcopalians, 
hoH'ever,  were  tolerated  in  that  country ;  and  a  bill 
was  enacted,  in  1712,  by  the  united  parliament,  in 
confirmation  of  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  their 
worship.  Pnblic  chapels,  which  had  not  been  allowed 
to  them  in  the  preceding  reign,  were  now  erected  In 
many  parts  of  Xorth-Biitain  ;  and  the  people,  con- 
fiding in  the  protection  of  the  court,  were  not  afraid 
to  dissent  from  the  kirk. 

These  episcopalians,  in  general,  were  unfriendly  to 
the  Revolution,  and  to  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover :  and,  therefore,  fell  under  the  general  su- 
spicion of  favoring  the  views  of  the  queen's  brother, 
the  catholic  claimant  of  the  crown.  When  the  elector 
of  Hanover  had  ascended  the  British  throne,  this  su- 
spicion became  stronger ;  and,  during  the  rebellion  that 
arose  in  the  year  1715,  those  who  had  no  concern  ia 
it  were  closely  watched,  and  the  ministers  of  their 
communion  were  restricted  in  their  functions ;  with 
the  full  exercise  of  which,  however,  they  were  soon 
re-indulged. 

During  the  reign  of  tliat  monarch,  the  church  of 
England  continued  to  flourish.  The  king,  indeed, 
supported  that  party  which  did  not  bear  the  character 
of  being  particularly  zealous  for  the  ecclesiastical 
estabUshment ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  his 
habitual  regard  for  the  Whigs,  as  they  were  the  only 
cordial  promoters  of  those  statutes  and  arrangements 
which  paved  his  way  to  the  throne.  He  encouraged 
those  divines  who  recommended  the  principles  of  civil 
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liberty,  and  who  at  the  same  time  wished  to  subject 
the  church  to  the  state,  and  give  the  temporal  prince 
a  commanding  height  of  religions  authority;  not  such, 
however,  as  would  enable  him  to  oppress  the  church, 
but  only  to  secure  its  welfare  and  tranquillity,  in  the 
midst  of  general  toleration. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  while  the 
nation  enjoyed  general  repose,  the  church  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  warm  prosecution  of  a  literary  contro- 
versy. This  dispute  was  occasioned  by  a  sermon 
which  the  king  (who  heard  it)  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  who  had  been  honored  with  a 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons,  requesting  the  crown 
to  reward  his  services,  as  a  friend  of  liberty  and  of  the 
protestant  settlement,  was  tlie  preacher  of  this  dis- 
course, in  which  he  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  Christ's  kingdom  or  church.  He  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  the  true  church  did  not  require 
any  other  than  spiritual  sanctions  ;  that  it  was  not 
intended  by  its  divine  founder  to  be  supported  by 
political  encouragements,  or  checked  by  political  dis- 
couragements ;  that  such  interferences,  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  tended  to  give  to  the  church  a  worldly 
character,  not  altogether  consistent  with  genuine 
piety,  and  not  favorable  to  pure  or  sublime  devotion  ; 
and  that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  would  flou- 
rish more  under  its  own  guidance,  than  under  tem- 
poral direction.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world,  he  said, 
could  not  suggest  proper  ideas  of  that  government 
which  ought  to  prevail,  in  a  visible  and  sensible  man- 
ner, in  Christ's  kingdom.  The  sanctions  of  Christ's 
laws,  appointed  by  himself,  were  not  the  rewards  of 
this  world,  not  the  offices  or  glories  of  this  state,  not 
the  pains  of  imprisonment  or  of  exile,  or  the  smaller 
discouragements  that  belong  to  human  society  ;  these 
could  not  be  the  instruments  of  such  a  persuasion  as 
would  be  acceptable  to  God.  To  "  teach  Christians 
that  they  must  either  profess,  or  be  silent,  against  their 
own  consciences,  because  of  the  authority  of  others 
over  them^  was  to  found  that  authority  upon  the  ruins 
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of  sincerity  and  common  honesty  ;  to  teacii  a  doctrine 
which  would  have  prevented  the  Reformation,  and 
even  the  existence  of  the  church  of  England."  No 
power,  repugnant  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ, 
could  be  justly  claimed  over  the  church  by  Christians, 
even  of  the  highest  rank.  His  supremacy,  as  legisla- 
tor and  judge,  no  temporal  or  human  power  ought  to 
infringe  or  invalidate.  These  opinions  were  censured 
in  convocation,  as  tending  to  produce  disorder  and 
anarchy  in  the  church,  and  to  prevent  the  due  sub- 
serviency of  that  body  to  the  state ;  and  they  were 
combated  in  print  by  the  celebrated  Sherlock  and 
other  divines.  The  dispute  was  denominated  the 
Bangorian  controversy ;  and,  when  it  ceased,  the 
same  diversity  of  sentiment  remained,  which  had  ije- 
fore  prevailed  on  the  subject.  Such  is  the  frequent 
result  of  a  literary  dispute  ! 

While  the  controversy  was  at  its  height,  the  dis- 
senters were  gratified,  in  the  session  of  1718-9,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  bill,  calculated  to  relieve  them 
from  those  tests  to  which  the  bishop  of  Bangor  ob- 
jected :  hut  it  did  not  pass  in  that  favorable  shape 
which  it  assumed  at  its  first  appearance;  for  it  did 
not  provide,  as  the  sovereign  wished,  for  the  repeal  of 
the  sacramental  test,  although  it  annulled  the  acts 
against  schism  and  occasional  conformity. 

The  dissenters  affirm,  that  tests  of  this  kind  are  the 
remains  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  and  are  therefore  dis- 
graceful to  a  government  which  professes  to  avoid 
persecution.  When  conscientious  individuals,  they 
say,  are  excluded,  on  account  of  their  religious  opi- 
nions, from  those  offices  and  preferments  which  are 
bestowed  on  their  fellow-citizens,  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  full  rights  of  toleration.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
they  are  allowed  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  if 
they  be  debarred  from  the  general  advantages  of  that 
community  with  which  they  are  connected.  Their 
claims,  we  answer,  might  be  admitted  where  no  par- 
ticular religion  is  established  by  law  and  authority,  as 
preferable  to  all  other  creeds  and  systems :  but,  where 
t3 
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an  ecclesiastical  establishment  forms  a  part  of  the 
constitution,  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  ex- 
clude, from  its  advantages  and  emoluments,  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  conform  to  it.  It  is  the  natural 
character  of  sects  to  be  hostile  to  each  other ;  and 
those  who  dift'er  from  the  establishment  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  its  defenders  or  preservers.  To  guard 
against  the  intrusion  of  such  men,  it  is  ordained  that 
conditions  should  be  annexed  to  the  acceptance  of 
benefices  ;  and,  if  the  consciences  of  individuals  should 
be  too  scrupulous  to  suffer  them  to  accede  to  the  terms, 
they  ought  rather  to  blame  themselves  than  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  want  of  preferment  in  that  church  to  which 
they  are  not  closely  allied  ;  or  (to  put  the  afiair  in  ano- 
therpoint  of  view)  they  may  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  disinterested  piety.  But  tests,  they  say,  only 
serve  to  make  hypocntes;  for  many  will  he  induced 
to  conform  outwardly,  M-ho  secretly  retain  their  sup- 
posed heresy  :  only  good  men,  therefore,  or  the  inge- 
nuous and  sincere  professors  of  religion,  are  discoun- 
tenanced and  stigmatised.  We  answer,  that  it  is  not 
the  wish  of  the  rulers  of  the  state  to  obtain  merely 
exterior  conformity  :  that  is  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, arising  from  the  interested  views  of  the  candi- 
dates for  preferment ;  and  there  is  surely  less  danger 
in  having  a  few  hypocritical  intruders,  than  in  opening 
the  doors  of  the  church  to  all  who  may  choose  to 
dissent  from  its  doctrines ;  the  majority  of  whom, 
thougli  many  of  them  may  be  pious  and  worthy  men, 
would  wish  to  overturn  the  prevailing  system. 

The  utility  of  the  test,  as  a  barrier  to  the  church, 
has  influenced  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility,  and 
also  of  the  national  representatives,  to  withstand  all 
the  efforts  made  by  the  dissenters  for  its  annulment ; 
Hnd  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  present  generation 
will  witness  its  removal.  It  has  repeatedly  resisted, 
in  our  times,  all  the  eloquence  of  latitudinarian  ora- 
tors, and  all  the  arts  of  presbyterian  and  independent 
sophists.  The  chief  objectors  to  it  would,  perhaps,  if 
their  system  should  ever  be  predominant,  recommend 
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a  stronger  exclusion  of  all  other  reli§;ioiiists  from 
power :  such  is  the  perverseness,  such  the  selfishness 
of  human  nature  I 

The  tolerant  disposition  of  the  king  induced  him 
to  disapprove  the  violence  of  the  Tories,  who  endea- 
voured to  procure  a  new  penal  act  against  the  Arians 
and  Socinians,  and  all  who  might  be  guilty  of  blas- 
phemy and  profaneness.  The  Wiiigs  strenuously  op- 
posed the  bill ;  and  it  was  not  suffered  to  be  added  to 
the  statutes  of  the  realm.  The  same  party  checked 
the  spirit  of  debate  which  agitated  the  ecclesiastical 
senate;  and,  from  that  time,  the  two  houses  of  convo- 
cation  iiave  only  met  pro  forma,  with  every  new  par- 
liament. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  the  church  of 
England,  and  also  that  of  Ireland,  enjoyed  tranf|uil- 
lity;  but  the  increasing  lil)erty  of  the  times  encou- 
raged a  freedom  of  thinking,  which  led  some  hold 
spirits  into  a  denial  of  Christianity  and  of  all  divine 
revelation.  Anthony  Collins  was  one  of  these  assail- 
ants ;  and  he  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the 
clergy,  that  they  reviled  him  as  an  atheist.  As  he 
had  attacked  revelation  under  the  government  of  a 
devout  queen,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  refrain 
or  desist  when  the  sovereign  (though  not  a  free- 
thinker) was  less  religiously  disposed.  He  therefore 
again  took  up  the  pen,  and,  in  1734,  published  a  Dis- 
course of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Heligiou.  Some  able  theologians  strenuously  defended 
the  faith  and  system  which  he  thus  attacked  ;  and  his 
Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  likewise  drew  forth  spi- 
rited replies  and  indignant  animadversions,  Bernard 
de  Mandeville,  an  emigrant  Dutch  physician,  also 
wrote,  both  in  this  and  the  succeeding  reign,  against 
Christianity.  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal,  a  professor  of 
the  civil  law,  represented  this  religion  as  being  coevtd 
with  the  creation  ;~in  other  words,  he  controverted 
the  credibility  of  Christ's  mission;  and,  alleging  the 
sufficiency  of  natural  religion,  denied  the  expediency 
of  any  revelation  of  the  divine  will.  lie  even  affected 
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to  think  that  such  a  communication  was  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  man.  This  bold  attack  was  re- 
pelled by  the  learning  of  the  orthodox  Waterland, 
and  the  ability  of  the  virtuous  though  schistnatical 
Foster. 

We  do  not  find  that  any  new  sects  arose  in  this 
island  under  the  government  of  the  first  George;  but, 
in  the  long  reign  of  his  son,  various  instances  of 
schism  occurred,  both  in  North  and  South  Britain. 
To  the  former  of  tliese  reigns  may  be  assigned  the 
formation  of  a  rehgious  party',  which,  although  it 
never  hecame  numerous,  drew  some  distinguished 
men  into  its  vortex.  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  a  pre- 
tender to  philosophy,  controverted  the  Newtonian 
system'',  substituted  a  plenum  for  a  'vacuum,  and  ri- 
diculed the  laws  of  gravity.  The  true  system  of 
nature,  he  said,  was  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Moses  ;  and  no  philosophy  could  be  deemed  correct, 
except  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  With  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  advanced  a  fanciful 
opinion,  importing  that  the  idea  of  three  persons  of 
one  and  the  same  essence  answered  to  fire,  light,  and 
spirit,  the  three  grand  agents  in  nature,  or  the  three 
modifications  of  the  same  substance,  namely,  air. 
His  opinions  were  eagerly  espoused,  and  warmly 
i-ecommended,  by  Mr.  Julius  Bate,  whose  zeal  he 
rewarded  by  procuring  him  a  benefice.  Sixteen  years 
after  his  death,  his  system  was  defended  by  Mr.  George 
Home,  a  young  clergyman,  whose  merit  afterwards 
elevated  him  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  Forbes,  the 
Scotish  judge,  also  wrote  in  its  vindication  ;  Mr.  Ro- 
maine,  the  popular  preacher,  gave  his  assent  to  it; 
Dr.  Wetherell,  William  Jones,  and  other  divines  not 
destitute  of  learning,  regarded  it  as  worthy  of  adop- 

■  As  the  followers  of  Hutcliinson  did  not  form  a  distinct  church 
or  society,  and  gonlinued  to  belong  to  the  church  or  body  with 
which  they  were  formerly  connected,  tliey  did  not  so  far  give 
way  to  schism  as  to  compose  a  sect. 

•■  In  a  work  entitled,  "  Moses*  Principia,"  the  first  pari  of 
which  appeared  ia  1724. 
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tioD  and  support.  Bate  and  Spearman,  the  editors  of 
Hutchinson's  works,  maintained,  not  (as  some  have 
interpreted  the  author's  meaning)  that  the  sun  moves 
and  the  earth  stands  still,  but  that  no  scriptural  pa&« 
sages,  properly  construed,  ai-e  repujrnant  to  the  Cot 
pernican  hyix)thesis  respecting  those  parts  of  thi^ 
universe. 

A  secession  from  the  established  church  of  Scot- 
land took  place  in  the  year  1727,  in  consequence  of 
the  independent  spirit  of  John  Glas,  who,  disapprov- 
ing every  establishment  of  a  national  church,  main- 
tained that  all  churches  ought  only  to  be  congregai- 
tional ;  in  other  words,  that  no  general  church  should 
lie  formed  for  a  nation,  but  that  each  religious  societjf 
in  a  kingdom  or  state  should  be  self-constituted  an4 
controlled  only  by  itself.  For  this  and  other  opinions, 
he  was  suspended  from  his  ministerial  functions,  and^ 
for  continued  contumacy,  he  was  deposed  from'  the 
rank  of  minister,  first  by  a  provincial  synod,  and  after- 
wards (in  1 730)  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Scotish 
church.  He  persisted,  however,  in  the  propagation 
of  his  sentiments,  both  by  preaching  and  writing,  and 
formed  several  congregations,  of  which  the  most  nu- 
merous was  that  of  Dundee  '=. 

While  Mr.  Glas,  and  those  who  adopted  his  opir 
nions,  were  employed  in  strengthening  their  secession, 
some  other  divines,  on  different  grounds,  were  medi- 
tating a  retreat  from  the  establishment.  These  mi- 
nisters wished  to  maintain  the  national  church  in  its 
original  strictness  ;  and,  as  they  could  not  accomplish 
that  object,  they  resolved  to  form  new  congregations. 
Supposed  infringements  of  the  constitution  of  the  kir(c 
had  excited  their  strong  disgust.  They  complained 
of  the  laws  of  patronage,  and  wished  for  a  populM* 
election  of  ministers :  they  alleged  that  the  right  of 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  had 
been  invaded,  and  that  the  rulers  of  the  kirk,  beside 
acting  arbitrarily,  suffered  its  doctrines  to  be  cor- 


^  Adam's  Religiout  World  Displayed,  vol,  ui,  p.  170— €. 
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rupted.  Four  ministers  were  suspended  from  their 
parochial  functions,  in  1733,  for  the  freedom  of  then- 
animadversions  on  these  points ;  but  the  assembly 
reinstated  them  in  the  following  year :  yet,  as  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained  were  not  re- 
dressed, they  refused  to  re-join  the  establishment. 
They  strengthened  their  interest  by  considerable  ad- 
junctions of  force,  drawn  from  the  ranks  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  particularly  after  they  had  published 
a  second  testiviony  of  the  grounds  of  their  secession. 
Being  cited  to  appear  before  the  assembly,  and  refus- 
ing to  acknowlege  its  jurisdiction,  they  were  debarred, 
in  1740,  from  all  clerical  functions  in  the  kirk,  and 
excluded  from  all  emoluments  connected  with  that 
church.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  who  had  acted  as  minister  at  Stirling,  was 
the  chief  of  these  seceders ''. 

When  the  seceders  had  formed  three  presbyteries, 
a  division  arose  amongthem,  in  1747,  in  consequence 
of  an  oath  which  some  of  them  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  sentiments  avowed  in  their  testimony.  It 
was  the  ordinary  oath  of  a  burgess,  in  support  of  the 
true  religion  established  by  law.  W^e  cannot,  said 
one  party,  conscientiously  honor  with  that  appella- 
tion the  establishment  fi-om  which  we  have  seceded  ; 
while  the  other  members  of  the  synod  contended,  that 
the  oath  might  safely  be  taken,  as  the  religion  of  the 
state  was  still  the  true  faith,  though  many  of  its 
ostensible  votaries  had  departed  from  its  principles,  or 
loosely  professed  it.  The  former,  who  were  called 
Anti-burghers,  prevailed  on  this  occasion,  and  voted, 
that  the  oath  was  incompatible  with  the  testimony : 
they  even  excommunicated  the  members  by  whom  it 
was  vindicated.  This  idle  dispute  long  continued  to 
keep  the  seceders  in  distinct  synods  :  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  schism  was  not  entirely  healed, 
though  the  two  parties  were  less  hostile  than  they 
had  been. 

^\Adam'a  Religious  World  Displayed,  vol.  iii.  p.  193—6. 
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The  secession  of  Mr.  Glas  was  continued  by  Robert 
Sandeman,  who,  in  1757,  published  his  opinions  in  a 
series  of  letters,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
several  congregations  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, The  sect  also  extended  itself  to  North-Ame- 
rica, particularly  to  New-England.  Its  members 
were  of  opinion,  that  all  who  found  the  apostolic 
report  concerning  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
true  in  their  minds,  possessed  i\iB.t  faith  from  which 
justification  resulted,  even  if  they  were  the  most  sinful 
of  mankind;  that,  though  good  works  be  not  essen- 
tial to  justification,  it  is  projrer  to  observe  the  moral 
precepts  which  were  inculcated  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles ;  that  brotherly  love  and  social  kindness 
ought  strikingly  to  mark  the  demeanor  of  Christians  ; 
that  such  love,  however,  ought  not  to  preclude  the 
excommunication  and  disgrace  of  an  offending  brother; 
and  that,  in  this  and  other  cases  of  deliberation,  not 
merely  a  majority,  but  the  whole  congregation,  ought 
to  decide.  They  required  the  sacrament  of  the  eu- 
charist  to  be  taken  every  week  ;  and  they  encouraged 
a  great  frequency  of  prayer.  They  had  love-feasts, 
or  meetings  of  mutual  hospitality,  which  were  termi- 
nated with  hymns  and  the  kiss  of  charity  ;  and,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  fraternal  affection,  they  inculcated 
the  maxim  of  a  community  of  goods  '. 

In  the  same  reign,  a  sect,  which  soon  became  far 
more  numerous  and  flourishing  than  those  now  men- 
tioned, arose  in  England,  and  spread  over  the  British 
dominions.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
animosities  between  the  orthodox  and  the  dissenters 
had  gradually  subsided  after  the  Revolution  ;  and  we 
may  add,  that  this  diminution  of  rancor  was  more 
particularly  ohservable  after  the  accession  of  the  Hano- 
verian family  to  the  throne,  when  the  principles  of 
toleration  were  more  fully  established  amidst  the  pro- 
gress of  free  inquiry.  At  the  same  time,  tiie  clergy 
of  the  establishment  seemed  in  general  to  sink  into  a 

=  Adam,  Tol.  ill.  p.  177— 90. 
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lukewarmness  and  indifference  which  disgusted  all 
but  the  worldly-minded  pursuers  of  immediate  interest, 
Infidelity  also  gained  ground  among  the  laity,  and 
sneers  at  religion  were  beginning  to  be  a  part  of  the 
fashionable  system. 

This  degeneracy  was  observed  with  sensations  of 
horror  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  who  were  then 
students  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  had  con- 
tracted a  serious  turn  of  mind  from  the  writings  of 
William  Law,  the  celebrated  mystic.  Tliese  devout 
brothers  passed  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  religious 
conversation,  in  reflecting  on  the  interesting  contents 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  private  prayer.  They 
were  joined  by  some  other  academics  who  were  reli- 
giously disposed  ;  and  a  sect  which  afterward  made  an 
extraordinary  progress,  took  its  rise  in  the  year  1729. 
deriving  the  appellation  of  Methodists  from  the  regu- 
lar distribution  of  their  time,  their  orderly  and  com- 
posed demeanor,  and  the  supposed  purity  of  their 
religious  principles.  Mr.  Hervey,  the  author  of  the 
Meditations,  occasionally  attended  their  meetings ; 
and,  in  17*^5,  they  were  gladdened  with  the  adjunc- 
tion of  a  young  enthusiast,  named  George  Whitefield. 
In  that  year,  the  two  Wesleys  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Georgia,  to  infuse  rehgious  notions  into  the  minds  of 
the  savages,  and  impart  to  the  colonists  the  doctrine 
of  saving  grace :  but  their  mission  did  not  produce 
,  any  extraordinary  effect.     When  they  had  left  the 

province,  Mr.  Whitefield  undertook  the  task  of  chief 
missionary ;  and  he  was  considerably  more  successful 
than  they  had  been'. 

Pure,  genuine,  evangelical  religion,  or  that  which 
Mr.  John  Wesley  considered  as  such,  was  at  lengths 
publicly  preached  by  him,  after  his  return  to  Great- 
Britain,  not  in  the  churches  of  the  metropolis  or  of 
the  different  counties,  (for  the  orthodox  incumbents 

'  Nighliogale's  Portraiture  of  Methodigm,  ur impartial  View  of 
the  Rise,  Progress,  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and  Manners,  of  the 
Weslcyan  Methodists ;  Letter  5. 7,  8.  Gillies' Life  of  Whitefield. 

« In  the  year  1768. 
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would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  their  pulpits,)  but  in  the 
open  air  and  in  the  fields.  As  souls  might  be  saved 
even  in  this  seemingly  irregular  way,  it  was  far  bet- 
ter, he  said,  so  to  preach,  than  not  to  preach  at  all. 
He  soon  drew  many  into  his  opinions,  and  propagated, 
with  great  success,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith. 
For  his  new  society  he  instituted  rules,  not  inexpedient 
or  injudicious,  recommending  an  orderly  behaviour 
and  an  avoidance  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness. 
Meeting-iiouses  were  gradually  erected  by  his  fol- 
lowers, and,  in  defiance  of  the  insults  of  the  populace, 
and  the  sneers  of  the  higher  orders,  methodism  ex- 
tended itself  into  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
made  some  progress  in  Scotland,  and  crossed  the  sea 
into  Ireland. 

A  division  of  sentiment,  between  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  resulted  from  those  deUberations  and  re- 
flexions which  occupied  the  mind  of  the  latter,  while 
he  acted  as  a  preacher  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He 
became  more  inclined  to  Calvinism  than  to  Armi- 
nianism,  to  which  the  former  was  well  aflected.  This 
difference,  however,  did  not  produce  in  their  minds 
the  bitterness  of  animosity.  Each  spoke  favorably  of 
the  Christian  piety  of  his  quondam  associate;  and,  if 
not  cordial  friends,  they  were  not  enemies  to  each 
other. 

The  opinions  and  the  piety  of  Mr.  Whitefield  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  a  devout  peeress,  who 
appointed  him  her  chaplain,  and  patronised  him 
through  life.  This  lady  was  Sellna,  countess  dowager 
of  Huntingdon,  who  liberally  promoted  the  erection 
of  meeting-houses  for  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and 
erected  a  college  at  Treveka  (in  Monmouthshire)  for 
the  instruction  of  future  preachers.  Happy  in  the 
idea  and  prospect  of  drawing  sinners  from  the  error  of 
their  way,  and  of  diffusing  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures,  as  understood  and  explained  by  Mr.  White- 
field  and  his  associates,  she  disregarded  the  ridicule 
to  which  she  was  exposed  by  a  taste  so  unusual  among 
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persons  of  rank,  and  prosecuted  her  religious  career 
with  inflexible  perseverance.  ^ 

The  proselytes  of  Whitefield  were  less  numerous 
than  those  of  Wesley,  and  their  association  was  less 
compact.  Their  ministers  and  places  of  worship  were 
respectively  supported  by  the  different  congregations, 
not  (like  thnse  of  the  Wesleyan  sect)  by  a  general 
fund.  The  former  had  not  an  annual  court  for  the 
government  of  the  whole  body  :  but  the  latter  had  a 
regular  session,  under  the  name  of  a  Conference,  in 
which  the  affairs  and  circumstances  of  the  confede- 
racy were  examined,  funds  provided,  abuses  corrected, 
and  grievances  redressed.  This  meeting  was  com- 
posed of  preachers  chosen  by  the  assemblies  of  dif- 
ferent districts,  as  representatives  of  the  Methodist 
connexion,  and  of  the  superintendents  of  the  circuits 
(or  inferior  divisions)  :  it  was  at  first  limited  to  one 
hundred  of  the  senior  itinerant  predicators ;  but,  in 
the  sequel,  all  the  preachers  were  permitted  to  assist, 
if  they  were  so  inclined,  or  had  an  opportunity  of 
attending.  At  first,  laymen  were  allowed  to  preach; 
but  ministers  were  afterwards  ordained  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  clerical  heads  of  the  society.  It  may  here 
be  observed,  that  Wesley  and  some  of  his  associates 
had  taken  orders  regularly  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land;  a  circumstance  which  increased  their  ministerial 
respectability  in  the  general  estimation,  hut  did  not 
make  any  addition  to  their  consequence  in  the  opinion 
of  the  devotees  of  grace,  who  were  ready  to  listen 
with  profound  attention  to  the  effusions  of  the  lowest 
and  most  illiterate  mechanics.  Speaking  of  these 
"  unlettered  men,"  Mr.  Wesley  affirmed,  that  they 

''  Between  the  Beets  ihus  formeil,  the  chief  points  of  difference 
are  the  following.  The  Wlutefieltlian  or  Calvinistic  Melhodisli 
do  not  admit  tlie  posEibiliiy  of  attaining  perfection  in  this  life; 
but  the  followers  of  Wesley  believe  that  it  may  be  attained. 
The  latter  substitute  imputed  fdth  for  imputed  righteousness. 
They  reject  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  also  that  of  ine- 
■iatible  grace;  both  of  vhich  are  maintained  bv  the  disciples  of 
Whitefield  and  the  followers  of  lady  Huntingdon. 
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had  "  help  from  God  for  that  great  work,  the  saving 
of  souls  from  death,  since  he  had  enabled,  and  did 
enable  them  still,  to  turn  many  to  righteousness. — 
Thus  hath  he  destroyed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
brought  to  nought  the  understanding  of  the  prudent." 

In  speaking  of  the  institutions  and  practices  of  the 
Methodists,  their  agapee  or  love-meetings,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wesley,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Once  in 
every  quarter  of  a  year,  after  the  religious  service  of 
the  day,  a  considerable  number  of  devotees,  of  both 
sexes,  broke  bread  with  each  other.  Alms  were  then 
collected  for  the  poor  members  of  the  society.  The 
preacher  having  related  his  experience,  or  the  history 
of  the  first  infusion  of  the  holy  spirit  on  his  mind,  of 
his  "  trials,  hackslidings,  persecutions,  and  comforts," 
amidst  the  sighs  and  groans,  the  devout  aspirations 
and  ejaculations  of  many  of  his  auditors,  another  arose, 
and  pursued  the  same  course.  Hymns,  sung  at  inter- 
vals, enlivened  the  entertainment,  which  usually  ended 
in  ft  "  Httle  spiritual  romping,  and  holy  confusion."' 
Beside  these  meetings,  the  Methodists  had  watch- 
nights,  or  midnight  assemblies  for  praying  and  sing- 
ing. The  lox'e-f'easts  were  Ijonowed  from  the  Mo- 
ravians, with  whom  Mr.  Wesley  at  first  associated, 
but  whose  communion  he  soon  renounced. 

The  same  pious  and  indefatigable  preacher,  to 
counteract  the  misconceptions  of  the  character  of  a 
Methodist,  fully  stated  the  "  distinguishing  marks" 
of  his  followers.  Those  marks,  he  said,  were  not  to 
be  found  in  "  their  opinions  of  any  sort,"  in  their 
words  and  phrases,  or  in  any  desire  of  being  "  distin- 
guished by  actions,  customs,  or  usages,  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  undetermined  by  the  word  of  God  ;"  nor  did 
they  lay  the  whole  stress  of  religion  upon  any  single 
part  of  it.  But  they  were  distinguished  by  having 
the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  by  being 

'  Portraiture  of  MBthodism,  letters  21  and  22.— Mr.  Nightin- 
gale Joes  not  inform  ub,  whether  these  meelinga  terminate  with 
the  ki^E  of  charity,  as  did  the  agapic  of  the  primitive  Christians : 
but  that  maybe  included  in  the  romping. 
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always  happy  in  God,  ever  resting  on  him,  giving 
thanks  for  every  thing,  praying  constantly  with  earn- 
estness and  fervor  ;  by  purifying  their  hearts  from 
the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  eye,  from  envy  and 
malice,  from  pride  and  petulance  ;  by  doing  kind  of- 
iices  to  neighbours  and  strangers,  to  friends  and  ene- 
mies;  and  by  other  friiltsof  a  living  faith.  Nothing, 
he  added,  was  required  by  St.  Paul  but  the  faith  here 
mentioned.  By  that  alone  could  anyone  be  justified, 
or  accounted  righteous  before  God ;  and  the  remission 
of  sins  could  only  be  obtained  through  the  merits  of 
Christ,  not  by  the  good  works  or  supposed  deserts  of 
individuals.  Holiness  of  heart  and  life  would  flow 
from  such  faith  :  but  good  deeds  without  it  would  be 
inoperative  and  nugatory.  No  man  could  produce  it 
in  himself,  as  it  was  the  work  of  omnipotence.  It 
was  the  free  gift  of  God  to  those  who  were  before 
"  ungodly  and  unholy,  and  fit  only  for  everlasting  de- 
atruction."  He  who  received  it  was  born  again,  yet 
was  not  so  perfectly  regenerate,  as  to  be  fully  sancti- 
fied ;  for  there  would  still  be  some  struggles  between 
the  old  and  the  new  man,  which  would  not  cease  be- 
fore the  Holy  Spirit  had  given  to  the  zealous  Chris- 
tian "  a  new  and  clean  heart."  He  would  then  attain 
the  acme  of  sanctification,  and  be  rjualified  for  the 
society  of  "just  men  made  perfect."  " 

Thus  plausibly  did  Mr.  Wesley  vindicate  his  opi- 
nions; and  ho  continued  to  propagate  them  with  zeal 
and  success.  He  did  not,  like  the  primitive  Christian 
preachers,  prosecute  the  great  work  "  in  stripes  and 
in  imprisonments;"  but  he  carried  it  on  "  in  tumults, 
in  labors,  in  watchings,  in  fastings  ;— amidst  evil  re- 
port and  good  report."  He  sometimes  preached  four 
times  in  one  day,  in  places  considerably  distant  from 
each  other;  and  his  zeal  seemed  so  far  to  invigorate 
his  frame,  that  he  fainted  not  in  his  spiritual  course. 
Not  content  with  preaching,  be  promoted,  by  writing, 
the  system  which  he  deemed  most  conformable  tothe 

*■  History  of  Keligion,  vol.  Iv. 


will  of  God,  the  instructions  of  our  Redeemer,  and 
tlie  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Mr.  Whitefield's  constitution  did  not  preserve  itself 
so  long  unbroken,  or  so  well  support  the  fatigue  of 
preaching,  as  that  of  Mr.  Wesley;  for  he  died  of  a 
disorder  of  the  lungs,  in  1770,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five 
years;  whereas  the  life  of  Wesley  was  not  closed  he- 
fore.he  had  made  some  progress  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year.'  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  many  of  the 
hearers  of  this  venerable  preacher  were  almost  in- 
duced to  imagine,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
that  they  were  Hstening  to  the  sacred  effusions  of  tt 
primitive  apostle. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Wesley,  died  the 
countess  of  Huntingdon,  who,  although  she  admired 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  approved  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  system,  organised  a  so- 
ciety that  differed  in  some  points  from  his  sect,  and 
which,  indeed,  deviated  less  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Her  seminary  at  Treveka,  not  being  endowed, 
expired  with  her  :  but  a  new  one  quickly  arose  at 
Cheshunt,  from  which  have  issued  some  distinguished 
preachers. 

Dissensions  existed  among  the  Methodists  at  the 
time  of  the  decease  of  their  founder  :  but  an  interval 
of  six  years  elapsed  before  these  differences  of  senti- 
ment produced  an  actual  separation.  The  liberties  of 
their  church,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  formed 
the  grounds  of  dispute.  On  pretence  of  giving  due 
support  to  the  plan  of  itinerancy,  some  leading  minis- 
ters  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  exorbitant  degree 
of  power  over  the  community  and  the  junior  preachers; 
and  they  managed  the  conference  in  a  way  which 
tended  to  secure  this  power.  Disgusted  at  these  ar- 
bitrary proceedings,  Mr,  Kiltiam,  and  other  members 
of*  the  sect,  applied  to  the  general  assembly  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  for  an  admission  of  the  laity 
to  a  proper  share  in  the  general  government  of  the 


'He  died  Id  Match  1791. 
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society.  Repeated  applications  and  remonstrances 
being  wholly  fruitless,  and  Kilham  being  expelled 
from  the  fraternity  by  the  ruling  party,  about  500O 
discontented  members  seceded  from  the  connexion,  in 
the  year  1797,  and  formed  independent  arrangements 
on  a  popular  basis.  Another  body  of  seceders,  assum- 
ing the  uncouth  ap|)ellatiou  of  Chrht'tan  Revivalists, 
"  claimed  (says  an  historian  of  the  Wesleyan  sect)  a 
right  to  indulge  their  propensities  to  prayer  and  praise, 
at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions  "'." 

A  sect  less  obnoxious  than  the  methodists  to  the 
orthodox  clergy,  assumed  the  denomination  of  United 
Brethren.  These  nere  called  Moravians  by  the 
public,  and  are  said  to  have  lirst  appeared  in  England 
ID  the  year  1728,  Their  rise  and  progress  ujion  the 
continent  we  have  already  noticed.  They  were  fa- 
vored with  the  patronage  of  some  of  our  prelates, 
{particularly  archbishop  Potter,)  by  whose  recom- 
mendation they  obtained  a  parHaraentary  recognition, 
in  174'9,  as  composing  an  ancient  protestant  episcopal 
church.  As  their  number  increased,  so  did  their  zeal ; 
and  they  meritoriously  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  eagerness  for  the  propagation  of  Chiistianity 
among  pagans  and  barbarians.  A  society  was  formed 
at  London  for  this  purpose;  and  missionaries  were 
employed  with  success  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres.  The  Brethren  were  opposed  in  their 
views  by  numerous  adversaries,  who  accused  them  of 
disseminating  pernicious  doctrines,  and  indulging  in 
dissolute  and  immoral  practices,  particularly  at  their 
love-feasts :  but  they  rejielled  these  charges  with 
effect,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of  unprejudiced  ob- 
servers of  their  conduct. 

Near  the  close  of  the  century,  this  sect  had  three 
provincial  settlements  in  England,  beside  meeting- 
houses or  chapels  in  London  and  some  other  towns. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Brethren  had  six  settlements 
in  North-America.     The  most  flourishing  was  that 

"  Portraiture  of  Methodism,  letter  xliv. 
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Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania ;  an  establishment  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  moral  respectability,  deco- 
lons  behaviour,  and  philanthropic  spirit,  of  its  mem- 
bers. They  "  studied  (as  we  are  informed  by  an  En- 
jflish  visitant  of  their  settlement)  to  render  their  con- 
duct  strictly  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  They  seemed  to  have  only  one  wish  at 
heart, — the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  good 
of  mankind."  They  were  active  and  industrious  ; 
carried  on  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen,  and 
indeed  practised  all  the  necessary  arts  of  life;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  did  not  neglect  literary  pursuits. 
Three  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  town  were  respec- 
tively occupied,  in  1797,  by  unmarried  young  men, 
young  women,  and  widows,  who  were  employed  in 
various  arts,  and  lived  in  a  monastic  or  conventual 
mode.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  savages  are  more 
amenable  to  conversion,  under  the  influence  of  argu- 
ments and  persuasions  offered  by  the  Moravians,  than 
from  the  endeavours  of  other  votaries  of  Christianity  ". 
Amidst  the  progress  of  sectarian  opinions,  and  par- 
ticularly  while  the  Methodists  and  Moravians  were 
extending  their  influence,  an  able  defender  of  the 
establishment  rose  into  notice  and  reputation.  This 
was  William  Warburton,  a  provincial  clergyman  {af- 
terwards bishop  of  Glocester),  who,  in  a  work  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1736,  enforced  the  "  necessity 
and  equity  of  an  established  rehgion  and  a  test-law, 
from  the  essence  and  end  of  civil  society."  In  his  next 
performance,  he  was  less  successful  in  point  of  argu- 
ment. It  was  entitled,  "  the  Irvine  Legation  of 
Moses  demonstrated  on  the  Principles  of  a  Heligious 
Deist,  from  the  Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  in  the  .lewish 
Dispensation."  We  do  not  dispute  the  divinity  of 
the  mission  of  that  legislator,  while  we  believe  it  to 
he  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  doctrine  in  question     ' 

.   "iWeld'fi  Travels  through  the  States  of  Nor^;^  ^fperiaLmj£i 
yem  "1795, 1796,  and  171)7  i  letter  xxst^ij,  ■ ,  '._,.^^  ^  .^,^^  ^'j, 
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was  a  part  of  the  ancient  Jewish  creed.  This  Work 
was  answered  by  Dr.  Middleton,  Stebbing,  and  other 
divines,  to  whom  Warburton  replied  with  contemp- 
tuons  acrimony.  During  the  rebellion  of  the  year 
1745,  he  was  one  of  the  assailants  of  popery,  and 
assisted  in  confirming  the  zeal  of  the  protestant  ma- 
jority of  the  nation.  He  afterwards  tooiv  part  in  the 
controversy  occasioned  by  Dr.  Middleton's  Enquiry 
imncerning  the  Miraculous  Powers  supposed  to  have 
subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest 
Ages " ;  a  dispute  in  which  he  was  more  orthodox 
than  the  ingenious  author  whom  he  opposed ;  who 
maintained,  that  miracles  had  ceased  at  the  expiration 
of  the  apostolic  age.  Dr.  Warburton  also  defended 
revealed  religion  with  spirit  against  the  infidel  philo- 
sophy of  lord  Bolingbroke,  the  annunciation  of  whose 
unpublished  works  had  alarmed  the  votaries  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  an  answer  from  him  to  Hume's  Natural 
History  of  Religion,  roused  into  asperity  the  feelings 
of  that  artful  sceptic. 

The  two  free-thinkers  whom  we  liave  here  inci- 
dentally mentioned,  call  for  more  than  a  transient 
notice,  in  a  history  of  that  religion  which  they  endea- 
voured to  undermine  and  subvert.  Bolingbroke  w&s 
a  man  of  great  talents,  an  able  orator,  a  polite  scholar, 
and  an  interesting  writer.  As  a  statesman,  however, 
he  did  not  evince  that  wisdom  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  abilities ;  and,  as  a  philoso- 
pher, he  so  conducted  his  inquiries,  as  to  persuade 
himself  into  a  disbeUef  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
while  he  outwardly  supported  that  establishment 
which  connected  this  religion  with  the  state.  By 
ftrmishing  his  friend,  the  bard  of  Twickenham,  with 
the  philosophical  basis  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  he  en- 

°  Until  the  Reformation,  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  a 
Miraculous  power  had  continued  in  tlie  church  from  the  »ra  of 
Christianiiy.  It  was  aflerwards  maintained  by  protestants,  that 
such  a  power  did  not  extend  beyond  the  first  three  centuries  from 
fliat  epoch ;  but  the  Romauists  affirm,  that  it  is  still  exercised  by 
the  samta  of  their  church. 
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tailed  upon  that  writer  the  suspicion  either  of  being 
unfriendly  to  revelation,  or  of  not  fully  comprehend- 
ing the  tendency  of  his  own  poem.  Crousaz,  a  Swiss 
professor,  reprobated  the  Essay  as  a  system  of  fatality 
and  naturalism ;  and,  although  it  was  vindicated  by 
Warburton,  the  defence  was  not  generally  regarded  as 
satisfactory.  Pope,  however,  thought  the  attack  suf- 
ficiently repelled,  and  thanked  his  clerical  advocate 
for  what  he  termed  a  clear  and  full  answer  to  the 
charge. 

BoHngbroke's  chief  attacks  upon  Christianity  were 
cotjiprehended  in  his  posthumous  works.  These  h6 
ordered  to  be  published  p  ;  and  therefore  he  deserves 
the  stigma  of  a  propagator  of  impiety ;  a  practice 
which  he  had  condemned  (in  a  private  letter)  as  mis- 
chievously atrocious.  As  soon  as  they  appeared,  they 
were  read  with  avidity  ;  but  they  did  not  answer  the 
expectations  either  of  his  friends  or  of  the  public  in 
general.  His  reasoning  was  found  to  be  feeble  and  . 
inconclusive ;  and  his  weapon,  instead  of  being  the 
club  of  a  giant,  seemed  merely  to  be  the  dart  of  a 
pygmy. 

David  Hume  possessed  greater  acuteness  than  the 
profane  peer.  His  vanity  would  not  suffer  him  to  wait 
for  his  death  before  he  should  illuminate  the  world 
with  his  anti-religious  writings ;  and  he  attacked 
Christianity  with  a  degree  of  insidious  art,  which  se- 
duced many  readei-s  into  the  paths  of  infidelity.  He 
ridiculed  the  belief  in  miracles,  and  sneered  at  other 
parts  of  the  Christian  creed.  Campbell  and  Adatn^ 
took  the  field  against  him,  as  champions  of  the  mira- 
culous powers  of  the  apostolic  age  ;  and  other  divined 
defended  with  zeal  the  general  cause  of  orthodoxy. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  his  infidelit)'-,  that  he  wa3 
disappointed  of  a  professorship  of  moral  philosophy^ 
which  he  wished  to  obtain  ;  and,  in  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  kirk,  it  was  proposed  that  a  vote  of  ceusur«| 
should  pass  against  him  for  his  attacks  upon  tbiEnr^hi 
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gion  of  his  country ;  but  this  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  majority.  In  the  words  of  BoUngbroke, 
(applied  to  free-thinkers  iti  general,)  Hume  was  a 
pest  of  society,  because  he  endeavoured  to  loosen  its 
bands,  and  to  remove  at  least  one  curb  out  of  the 
moutU  of  that  wild  beast,  man,  who  required  many 
more  curbs. 

While  infidelity  spread  on  one  hand,  sectarianism 
or  nonconformity  increased  on  the  other.  The  Bap- 
tists, Anabaptists,  or  Anti-pa^do-baptists,  were  then 
gaining  ground  in  this  country.  The  remonstrant 
or  general  Baptists  were  openly  joined,  in  174)7,  by 
the  learned  but  eccentric  Whiston,  who  was  of  opinion 
that  they  were  the  best  Christians  in  the  kingdom, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and  "  the  only  body 
of  Christian  pieople  who  rightly  constituted  their  three 
orders  of  ecclesiastical  governors,  bishops  \angds  or 
messengers'],  presbyters,  and  deacons"  He  recom- 
mended their  immersion  of  adults,  as  the  genuine 
practice  of  the  apostolic  age:  he  agreed  with  them  in 
believing  the  mitlenrnum  ;  and  he  adopted,  with  them, 
the  idea  of  hades,  or  an  "  intermediate  state  and  place 
between  heaven  and  hell."  He  was  pleased  with 
their  "  abstaining  from  blood  and  things  strangled," 
and  with  the  practice  of  some  of  their  congregations, 
of  praying  over  the  sick,  and  "anointing  them  with 
holy  oil,  upon  the  confession  of  their  sins  ;"  and,  with 
many  of  those  sectaries,  he  denied  original  sin.  But 
he  blamed  tiiem  for  dipping  only  once,  instead  of 
practising  the  trine  immersion  ;  for  using  wine  undi- 
luted with  water  in  the  sacrament  (an  abuse  which, 
he  said,  had  also  crept  into  the  foreign  protestant 
churches) ;  and  for  requiring  that  such  as  had  been 
baptised  in  infancy,  or  by  sprinkling,  should  be  re-bap- 
tised before  they  could  be  admitted  into  this  sect  'i. 

4  Memoirs  of  tlie  Life  of  Mr.  William  Whiston,  written  by 
hiiDBelf,  p.  461 — 487.— Before  this  dlviDe  entered  into  the  frater- 
nity of  Baptists,  their  ablest  defender  was  Dr.  John  Gale,  whose 
animadversions  on  Dr.  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism  infiu- 
tneed  James  Foster  to  join  the  sect.    This  convert  became  an 
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He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  form  an  union  of 
the  Baptists  with  the  presbyterians  and  independents ; 
rnd,  with  this  view,  he  recommended  and  re-published 
some  "  htads  of  agreement  assented  to  by  the  united 
ministers  in  and  about  London  "",  formerly  called  pres- 
byterian  and  congregational."  But  all  his  efforts,  and 
those  of  other  divines  in  the  same  cause,  were  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  prejudices  of  some,  the  vanity  of 
others,  and  the  general  wane  of  a  conciliatory  spirit. 

The  Cahimstic  or  particular  Baptists,  who  had 
little  communication  with  the  former  class,  augmented 
their  number  much  more  considerably  than  the  re- 
monstrant or  Arminian  division;  but  they  had  not  in 
their  sect  so  many  respectable  ministers  as  the  other 
class  could  boast.  Some  congregations  of  both  classes 
were  also  called  Sabbatarians,  from  keeping  their 
sabbath  on  Saturday. 

With  an  exception  of  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  a  Baptist  church  subsisted  at  Edinburgh,  no 
traces  of  the  sect  have  been  discovered  in  Scotland 
before  the  year  1 765,  when  a  congregation  was  formed 
by  Mr.  Carmichael  and  Mr.  flIac-Lean.  The  latter 
not  only  assisted  the  former  in  preaching,  but  wrote 
several  vindications  of  Believer-Baptism,  against  the 
attacks  of  the  advocates  of  infant-sprinkling.  These 
ministers  and  their  followers  maintained,  that,  as  only 
the  baptism  of  believers  could  be  justified  by  Scrip- 
ture, infants,  being  unable  to  believe,  ought  not  to  be 
made  partakers  of  that  sacrament :  yet,  they  thought, 
there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  children,  recom- 
mended to  Christ  by  the  prayers  of  believing  parents, 
would  be  saved,  even  without  that  holy  ceremony, 
They  admitted  that  mere  baptism,  without  proofs  of 
faith  and  spiritual  conversion,  would  be  insufficient  to 

admired  preacher  and  ao  esteemed  writer ;  and  his  merit  would 
have  reflected  honor  upon  any  society. — We  may  here  incident- 


independents,  the  latter  usually  admitting  tlie  former  into  their 
communion, 
'In  the  year  1691. 
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save  adults.  Faith,  they  said,  would  operate  in  that 
respect  without  g'ood  works ;  yet  the  effect  of  true 
faith  and  of  God's  grace  would  appear  in  the  per- 
formance of  just,  virtuous,  and  benevolent  acts  ^ 

In  the  same  division  of  this  island,  another  party 
quitted  the  establishments  and  assumed  the  title  of 
the  reformed  Presbytery  ;  a  less  modest  denomina- 
tion than  the  dissenting  Presbytery,  an  appellation 
which  has  also  been  given  to  these  descendants  of  the 
old  supporters  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant. 
Persecuted  in  the  reigns  of  the  arbitrary  brothers, 
Charles  and  James,  the  covenanters  enjoyed  tranquil- 
lity after  the  Revolution ;  but  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  religious  arrangements  of  that  period.  They 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  good  old  times,  when 
the  reformed  faith  was  at  it's  zenith  in  Scotland,  and 
when  the  three  kingdoms  were  united  in  the  sacred 
bonds  of  the  same  pure  religion.  Lamenting  the  de- 
fection of  the  national  rulers,  and  the  majority  of  the 
people,  from  the  true  principles  of  the  Reformation,  a 
party  of  rehgious  mal-contents  renounced  all  connex- 
ion with  the  revolution  kirk,  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mac-Millan  and  Nairn,  formed  a  seceding  presby- 
,  tery.  By  these  ministers,  others  were  selected  for 
the  same  functions;  and  the  secession  has  been  conti- 
nued to  the  present  time.  Beside  the  congregations 
of  this  complexion  in  North-Britain,  there  are  several 
in  Ireland,  and  some  in  North-America.  The  mem- 
bers profess  to  follow  the  Scripture  as  their  principal 
guide,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Westminster  assem- 
bly in  the  next  place.  They  disapprove  the  high 
authority  assumed  by  the  state  over  the  church  of 
Christ,  as  the  fruit  of  worldly  policy,  rather  than  a 
claim  justified  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  religion.  Yet 
they  submit  peaceably  to  the  higher  powers,  and  do 
not  indulge  in  the  clamors  of  sedition  or  the  murmurs 
of  disaffection. 


•  Adam's  Religious  World  Displayed,  vol.  iii.  p.  233,  &c. 
'  In  the  year  1743. 
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Their  worship  is  thus  described  by  one  of  their 
own  ministers  "  :  "  Public  prayers,  with  the  heart, 
and  with  the  understanding  also,  and  in  a  known 
tongue,  but  not  in  written  or  in  humanly  prescribed 
forms;  singing  psalms  of  divine  inspiration,  and  these 
alone;  reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures;  preach*  , 

ing  and  receiving  the  word ;  administering  and  re- 
ceiving the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper ;  together  with  public  fasting  and  thanksgiv- 
ing ;  are  considered  by  them  as  the  divinely  instituted 
ordinances  of  reli|?ious  worship,  while  they  reject  all 
ceremonies  of  human  invention."  They  are,  indeed, 
rigid  followers  of  the  Calvinistic  system ;  and  their 
strictness  is  probably  the  reason  of  the  paucity  of  their 
congregations. 

While  these  reformers  were  slowly  increasing  their 
numbers,  a  more  considerable  sect,  in  the  year  175fl, 
depai'ted  from  the  establishment.  Mr.  Gillespie,  hav- 
ing opposed  the  reception  of  a  new  minister,  whose 
appointment  was  unpleasing  to  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Inverkei thing,  was  expelled  from  the 
church  in  which  he  officiated  ;  but  he  soon  found  fol- 
lowers, who,  like  him,  wished  to  throw  the  election 
of  pastel's  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  formed  a 
congregation  at  Dunfermline.  The  Presbytery  of 
RelieJ,  in  allusion  to  the  desired  relief  from  the  arbi- 
trary rigor  of  the  laws  of  patronage,  was  the  denomi- 
nation assumed  by  this  body  of  seceders.  They  were 
more  liberal  than  the  generality  of  presbyterians;  for 
they  were  willing  to  admit  into  their  communion  all 
those  who  seemed  worthy  of  being  called  Christians, 
however  they  might  differ  with  regard  to  particular 
points.  Their  congregations  continued  to  multiply; 
and,  about  the  close  of  the  century,  above  sixty  places 
of  worship  belonged  to  the  association. 

Above  twenty  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Relief,  the  Berean  "  sect  arose  in  Scot- 

"  In  an  account  of  the  Old  DisGenters,  sent  to  Mr.  Adam  for 
insertioQ  in  his  Ueligiqua  World. 

"  So  called  from  the  Bereans  of  the  apostolic  age,  who  "  re- 
ceived the  word  with  all  readiness  of  n^^  tfKfV  V^'VS  Tpodu/itac), 
nod  searched  the  ScriptureB  duly." 
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land.  Mr-  Barclay,  who  was  it's  founder,  represented 
a  mere  belief  of  the  Gospel  as  producing  an  absolute 
certainty  of  salvation.  "  Faith  in  Christ,"  he  said, 
"  and  an  assurance  of  salvation  through  his  merits, 
are  inseparable,  or  rather  the  same."  As  this  faith, 
he  added,  is  the  gift  of  God  alone,  so  the  individual 
to  whom  it  is  imparted  is  as  conscious  of  possessing  it 
a3  he  is  of  his  existence ;  and  the  assurance  of  it  is 
"  established,  with  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
I  upon  the  direct  testimony  of  God,  believed  in  the 
heart."  This  is,  apparently,  a  confident  and  presump- 
tuous statement  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  a  personal 
application  of  general  passages  of  Scripture.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Bereans,  unbelief  is  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  has  been  pronounced  unpardona- 
ble. They  admit  the  most  profligate  characters  into 
their  society,  if  a  belief  of  the  Gospel  be  declared  by 
the  applicants;  but  these  members,  if  they  should  af- 
terwards disgrace  themselves,  are  excluded  from  the 
Berean  pale. 

The  leaders  of  these  sects  propagated  their  senti- 
ments by  the  press,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit;  and  hence 
frequent  controversies  arose.  Among  the  religious 
disputes  which  have  excited  attention  in  the  present 
reign,  that  which  related  to  confessions  may  claim 
early  mention.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  both 
divines  and  laymen,  that  the  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  sentiment  ought  not  to  be  so  far  obstructed, 
even  in  an  establifihed  church,  as  to  render  an  occa- 
sional disagreement  in  unessential  points  a  ground 
of  exclusion  from  the  emoluments  of  that  church  ; 
that,  wlien  the  bulk  of  a  nation  agree  in  a  reformed 
religion,  precise  and  circumstantial  confessions  of  faith 
are  unnecessary ;  and  that  subscription  to  a  variety  of 
articles,  not  all  closely  connected  or  concordant,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  enforced.  iVIr.  Francis  Black- 
bume,  a  respectable  divine,  maintained  these  points 
with  ability  in  a  work  entitled  "  the  Confessional  *, 
or  a  full  and  free  enquiry  into  the  right,  utility,  edifi- 

'  Which  Brst  appeared  in  1766. 
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cation,  and  success,  of  establishing  systematic  Confes- 
sions of  faith  and  doctrine  in  Protestant  Churches." 
Many  pens  were  drawn  against  this  work  ;  and  the 
propriety  of  subscription  was  strongly  vindicated. 
The  opposer  of  confessions  did  not  resign  the  prefer- 
ments which  he  had  aU-eady  obtained,  but  was  so  far 
conscientious  as  to  reject  the  offer  of  an  additional 
benefice.  He  had  previously  entered  into  a  contro- 
versy respecting  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection,  (a  supposition 
which  he  did  not  consider  as  sufficiently  countenanced 
by  the  Scriptures) ;  and  he  afterwards  took  part  in 
the  dispute  with  the  catliohcs,  in  a  manner  which  did 
not  accord  with  his  usual  benignity  and  liberality  of 
mind.  He  contended  against  the  grant  of  toleration 
(o  those  who  were  unwilling  to  allow  It  to  others ;  but 
true  generosity  will  prompt  a  person  to  do  more  for 
others  than  they  will  do  for  him  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
considered,  that  the  catholics  of  that  time  were  not 
so  bigoted  or  intolerant  as  those  of  former  periods. 

By  those  members  of  the  church  who  agreed  with 
Mr.  Blackburne  on  the  subject  of  religious  confes- 
sions, a  fietition  was  signed,  and  presented  in  1772  to 
the  house  of  commons.  The  Tory  members  strongly- 
opposed  the  request  of  those  whom  they  considered  as 
latitudinarian  religionists ;  and  the  assembly  refused 
to  relax  the  rigor  of  compulsory  subscription.  A 
similar  application  being  made  by  the  protestant  dis- 
senters, the  commons  agreed  to  a  bill  in  their  favor; 
which,  however,  the  house  of  peers  rejected.  The 
catholic  dissenters,  six  years  afterwards,  obtained  in- 
dulgences for  which  they  had  long  wished.  They 
were  permitted  to  meet  publicly  in  chapels,  keep 
schools,  and  hold  landed  property,  on  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  denying  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  any  temporal  power  or  jurisdiction  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  presbyterians  and  other  protestant  sects 
then  renewed  their  request  for  a  release  from  sub- 
scription ;  and  the  legislature  no  longer  refused  com- 
pliance. 
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After  a  long^  interval,  during  which  the  catholics 
were  distinguished  by  their  peaceable  behaviour,  they 
were  placed  in  the  same  predicament  with  the  ortho- 
dox subjects  of  Great  Britain,  (except  with  regard  to 
places  and  employments,)  on  disclaiming  the  intoler- 
ant spirit  and  sanguinary  zeal  of  their  church  against 
supposed  heretics  ^. 

The  catholics  of  Ireland  were  more  favored  than 
those  of  Great  Britain  ;  for  they  were  declared  eligi- 
ble to  all  posts  and  employments,  except  some  of  the 
highest  under  the  crown,  and  were  allowed  to  vote 
for  parliamentary  candidates.  It  may  seem  surpris- 
ing, that  they  should  be  more  gratified  and  indulged, 
in  a  country  where  their  great  superiority  of  number 
might  make  it  hazardous  to  trust  them  with  power, 
than  in  a  kingdom  where  they  formed  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  community  :  but  it  was  deemed  a 
point  of  policy  to  conciliate  the  sect.  When  the  union 
with  Ireland  took  place,  strong  hopes  were  entertain- 
ed, by  the  catholics,  of  the  grant  of  every  thing  whicl). 
they  could  desire:  but  the  reigning  prince  repeatedly 
declared,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  agree  to 
their  complete  emancipation,  which,  he  thought,  would 
be  repugnant  to  the  clause  in  his  coronation-oath, 
binding  him  to  support  the  church,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished. Yet,  if  both  houses  of  parliament  should  vote 
a  bill  for  the  gratification  of  the  catholics,  his  assent 
to  it  might  be  vindicated,  as  tliose  two  assemblies,  in 
concert  with  the  sovereign,  are  allowed  to  make 
greater  alterations  than  the  mere  grant  of  the  remain- 
ing demands  of  a  tolerated  sect. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  the  church  of 
England  and  the  catholics  agree, 'employed  at  various 
times  tlie  pens  of  controversial  theologians.  Some 
thought  it  incomprehensible;  others  labored  to  ex- 

)■  Those  of  South  Britain  in  1791,  and  those  of  Scotland  in 
1793. — In  the  time  between  those  years,  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Scotish  episcopalians  were  abrogated,  as  the  death  of  the 
[■etender  had  induced  them  to  acquiesce,  with  seeming  cordia- 
lity, iu  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 
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plain  it  on  rational  principles  ;  and  some  opposed  it, 
as  unsupported  either  by  reason  or  by  Scripture.  Aft- 
er having  sustained  occasional  and  desultory  attacks, 
it  was  exposed  to  a  systematic  assault  from  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  early  Christians,  and  that  it  was 
introduced  by  artifice  and  imposture,  in  repugnance 
to  repeated  declarations  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament '. 

Dr.  Priestley  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  of 
an  ardent  and  active  spirit,  who  wished  at  once  to 
shine  as  a  philosopher,  a  divine,  and  a  politician.  He 
certainly  extended  our  knowlege  of  air,  and  of  other 
natural  objects  :  but  we  are  less  indebted  to  him  for 
his  endeavours  to  enlighten  mankind  in  theology  or 
in  the  art  of  government.  In  politics,  he  was  inclined 
to  republicanism  ;  in  religion,  he  entertained  various 
notions  which  are  exploded  by  more  erudite  biblical 
scholars  and  more  profound  divines.  Unawed  by 
the  terrors  of  the  law,  which  denounced  punishment 
against  all  who,  in  sermons  or  in  writings,  denied  the 
Trinity,  he  gave  new  vigor  to  the  Socinian  doctrine, 
and  maintained  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  divinely 
commissioned  indeed,  but  not  God  himself,  or  the  son 
of  God.  He  even  went  farther  than  Socinus,  and 
afErmed  that  Jesus  was  only  entitled  to  respect,  not 
to  adoration  or  worship,  from  the  world  whicli  he  so 
essentially  served.  He  and  his  followers,  unwilling 
to  be  called  Socinians,  claimed  the  appellation  of 
Unitarians,  as  they  preferred  the  idea  of  one  God  to 
that  doctrine  which  represented  the  Deity  as  consist- 
ing of  three  persons,  equal  in  power  and  dignity. 
Mr.  Lindsey  warmly  supported  the  same  opinion ; 

^  In  an  Essay  on  Spirit,  Anti-Trinitarian  notions  were  boldly 
urged,  in  17.51,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Irish  establishment;  and  Dr. 
Clayton,  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  had  adopted  it  as  bis  own  work, 
afterwards  proposed,  to  the  peers  of  Ireland,  the  onsisaion  of  the 
Athanasian  and  Nicene  creeds  in  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
zeal  of  the  prelate  hastened  his  death ;  for,  when  he  had  renewed 
his  attack  upon  the  Trinity,  he  was  menaced  with  a  prosecutlOD, 
the  dread  of  which  threw  him  into  a  nervouB  fever. 
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and  he,  as  well  as  Dr.  Disney,  resigned  a  benefice, 
from  a  conscientious  preference  of  the  divine  Unity 
to  the  Trinity.  The  number  of  Unitarians,  from  this 
time,  rapidly  increased;  and  they  seemed  to  think 
themselves  the  only  rational  professors  of  religion, 
while  the  Trinitaiians  did  not  regard  them  as  true 
Christians. 

To  avoid  the  terrors  of  the  law,  the  Unitarians 
made  an  appeal  to  that  tolerating  spirit  which,  they 
hoped,  would  actuate  the  majority  of  the  house  of 
commons.  They  petitioned  that  assembly  for  the 
repeal  of  all  penalties  denounced  against  those  who 
denied  the  Trinity ;  and  Mr.  Fox  supported  their 
pretensions  with  animated  eloquence.  But  their  re- 
quest was  not  granted,  because  many  of  the  members 
considered  them  as  a  dangerous  set  of  men,  and  others 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  abrogate  the  law  in  ques- 
tion, as  it  was  suffered  by  the  lenity  of  the  govern- 
ment to  lie  dormant. 

Dr.  Priestley  and  many  of  his  Unitarian  brethren 
maintained  another  doctrine,  which  excited  strong 
opposition, — that  of  materialism.  They  asserted  that 
the  soul,  though  a  sentient  principle,  was  the  mere 
result  of  an  organised  system  of  matter "  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  death  would  extinguish  all  conscious- 

•  Early  in  tlie  century  of  which  we  are  treating,  Dr.  Coward 
had  propagated  a  similar  doctrine;  and  liis  Grand  Essay,  as  he 
Rtyled  his  work  upon  this  subject,  was  followed  by  Dodwell's 
"  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving,  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
first  fathers,  that  the  soul  is  a  principle  naturally  mortal,  but 
immortalised  aciuully  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment 
or  reward,  by  it's  um'on  with  ihe  divine  baptismal  spirit." 
Dr.  Hartley  atVerwarda  discussed  the  same  topic  in  his  Essay  on 
Idan  (published  in  174!)),  and  referred  thought,  reflexion,  judge- 
ment, &c.  to  the  laws  of  animal  organisation  ;  thus  endeavouring 
to  invalidate  the  idea  of  a  separate  immaterial  soul,  while  lie 
seemed,  in  some  parts  of  his  work,  to  be  inclined  to  adopt  it. 
La  Metherie  and  Helvetius  more  decidedly  and  avowedly  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  Materialism;  and  THomme  Machine  of  the 
former  was  publicly  burned  in  Holland.  Priestley  was  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  reasoning  of  Hartley,  and  also  by  that  of 
Dr.  Law,  to  adopt  sentiments  which  exposed  him  to  the  inipu- 
tatioD  of  infidelity  and  even  of  atheism. 
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ness ;  but  that  a  resurrection  was  still  possible,  and 
even  probable ''.  This  doctrine  led  to  that  of  neces- 
siiy,  or  the  necessary  agency  of  hunian  beings,  which 
this  philosopher  strenuously  inculcated.  It  extended 
to  the  mind  wliat  was  known  to  belong  to  ma  iter :  it 
represented  the  causes  of  volition  and  action,  in  the 
former,  as  equally  decisive  and  irresistible  with  the 
impellents  of  the  material  worlds  These  opinions 
were  combated  by  various  writers,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  establishment;  and  the  debated  points  are  not  yet 
decided  ;  for  tiie  disputes  of  theologians  are  endless, 

On  one  of  these  topics  we  may  observe,  that  the 
properties  of  the  soul  are  so  essentially  different  from 
those  of  matter,  as  to  produce  u  conviction  (even  if 
we  had  no  revelation  to  guide  us  in  our  inquiries), 
that  these  two  parts  of  our  composition  are  decidedly 
dissimilar,  notwithstanding  the  connexion  of  one  with 
the  other,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  each.  If  the 
ideas  of  the  materialists,  however,  be  adopted,  the  re- 
surrection (it  would  seem)  will  not  be  that  which  we 
are  taught  to  expect,  namely,  that  of  identity,  but  the 
excitation  of  the  spark  of  life  in  new  frames.  This  is 
a  very  gloomy  and  discouraging  doctrine,  and  one 
that  no  good  man  would  be  disposed  to  propagate. 

The  second  opinion  is  represented  by  its  advocates 
as  the  only  mode  of  doing  justice  to  the  prescience 
and  omniscience  of  the  Deity.  Whatever  is  done  by 
any  one,  must,  they  say,  have  been  fore-known  and 

*■  Not  (said  Priestley)  from  the  Jight  or  evidence  of  nature, 
but  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  tlio  example  of  Christ's 


f  Priestley  first  imbibed  his  notions  of  necessity  from  Collini, 
who,  in  1715,  had  published  a  Philoeophical  Inquiry  into  Human 
Liberty.  Leihnitz  had  previously  given  to  the  world  his  Essays 
on  the  Goodness  of  God,  the  Freedom  of  Man,  and  tbe  Origin 
of  Evil ;  in  which  he  vindicated  God's  permission  of  partial  evil, 
according  to  the  system  of  necessity,  by  contending  that  it  would 
lead  lo  (general  good  ;  and,  avoiding  the  predestinariao  rigor  of 
Calvin,  made  benevolence  the  chief  attribute  of  the  Deity.  So 
thought  our  ancestors,  when  they  gave  the  name  of  God  (that  is, 
goodness  in  the  .-ibstragt)  lo  the  Divine  Being.  See  Dr.  Mac- 
laine'a  note  [e  e]  upon  the  progress  of  Arminianism,  Cent.  xvii. 
B^ct.  ii.  p^rt  ii.  chap.  S. 
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pre-deterrained  by  the  Almighty  :  yet  persons,  they 
add,  are  not  absolutely  compelled  to  act  as  they  do, 
although  it  be  fated  that  they  should  so  act  ;  for  they 
are  still  influenced  by  motives,  and  have  therefore 
some  freedom  of  choice,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
pre-determination  of  God  respecting  what  they  should 
do,  or  forbear  to  do.  For  instance,  when  a  man  has 
been  guilty  of  robbery  or  murder,  which  his  Creator 
knew  that  he  would  commit,  these  reasoners  say,  that 
he  had  the  liberty  of  avoiding  either  of  those  crimes, 
but  that  God  permitted  him  to  incur  this  guilt,  in- 
stead of  preventing  him  by  a  particular  exertion  of 
providence.  Some  of  these  Necessitarians  even  boast, 
that  their  system  is  the  only  theory  consistent  with 
true  morality  :  but,  if  definite  circumstances  (to 
use  their  expressions)  produce  definite  volitions,  where 
will  be  the  merit  of  a  good  action,  or  the  demerit  of 
a  bad  one  ?  Their  scheme  detracts  from  the  good- 
ness, justice,  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  by  holding 
him  up  to  view  as  an  encourager  of  evil,  and  as  a 
punisher  of  those  who,  from  fate  or  necessity,  have 
fallen  into  wickedness  or  guilt.  Others  pretend,  that, 
if  the  mind  had  a  self-determining  power,  the  world 
would  be  a  scene  of  confusion,  and  the  purposes  of 
God  might  be  defeated  :  for  a  self-governing  mind, 
therefore,  they  substitute  motives  that  cannot  be 
effectually  controlled  or  resisted.  The  supposed  de- 
rangement of  the  plans  of  Providence  is  an  absurd 
supposition,  ift  the  case  of  an  omnipotent  Creator ; 
and  the  idea  of  irresistible  impulse  is  repugnant  to 
that  obvious  freedom  which  enables  an  individual  to 
act  from  choice,  and  frequently  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tions of  wild  caprice. 

Upon  this  and  other  points  of  metaphysical  theo- 
logy, arguments  might  be  multiplied  on  both  sides  by 
the  sophistry  of  disputation ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  a  subject  in  which  absolute  certainty  cannot 
be  attained  by  our  limited  faculties,  A  Thomas 
Aquinas  or  a  Duns  Scotus  might  spin  out  a  long  thread 
of  argument  upon  such  a  topic ;   but,  though  they 
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would  amuse  some,  they  would  weary  others,  and 
give  little  instruction  to  any. 

The  Unitarians,  in  recent  times,  have  found  some 
artful  and  plausible  vindicators  of  their  doctrine ;  and 
they  have  been  so  elevated  by  their  success  in  making 
proselytes,  that  they  seem  to  expect  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  their  creed.  They  assure  themselves,  that 
a  great  number  of  Christians  who  profess  an  ad- 
herence to  the  church  of  England,  really  think  with 
them,  but  are  deterred  by  motives  of  interest  from  an 
avowal  of  their  opinions. 

The  majority  of  modern  Unitarians  affirm,  that,  as 
far  as  they  can  judge  from  Scripture,  from  which  all 
Christians  profess  to  deduce  their  doctrines,  Christ 
had  no  existence  l>efore  the  time  assigned  for  his 
human  birth  '' ;  that  he  was  not  miraculously  con- 
ceived ;  and  that  he  is  not  God,  nor  was  ever  invested 
with  a  super-human  nature.  But  they  allow,  that  he 
was  chosen  by  the  Creator  of  the  world  to  be  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  him  and  fallen  man, 
to  teach  truth  and  righteousness,  and  lead  sinners  to 
repentance  and  salvation ;  and  that  he  obtained  the 
favor  of  resurrection,  as  a  reward  for  his  obedience  to 
the  divine  commands,  without  atoning  (in  the  sense 
of  the  Trinitarians)  for  the  sins  of  men  by  his  suffer- 
ings and  death.  They  consider  the  Holy  Ghost,  not 
as  a  distinct  person,  but  as  a  mere  emanation  of  the 
Deity ;  and  they  are  not  even  willing  to  allow,  that 
it  has  any  extraordinary  influence  or  operation  upon 
the  mind  or  heart,  so  as  to  produce  a  disposition  to 
piety.  They  differ  from  the  Methodists  in  denying 
the  necessity  or  utility  of  grace,  and  in  earnestly 
recommending  integrity,  good  works,  and  social  kind- 
ness ;  and  many  of  them  agree  with  the  Universalists, 
in  thinking  that  the  punishment  6f  the  ttiost  flagitious 
sinners  will  only  he  temporaiy,  and  that  the  whole 
human  race  will  finally  be  "  gathered  unto  Christ." 

•i  Thogo  Unitarians  »ho  are  of  tlie  Arian  class  admit  the  prd- 
^xJBteace  of  Christ. 
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Some  of  the  Unitarians  entered  into  a  controversy 
with  the  follo^vers  of  Swedenborg,  a  Swedish  baron, 
with  whose  ideas  of  the  Trinity  they  were  disgusted. 
This  nobleman  published  Arcana  Calestia  (Heavenly 
Secrets),  Angelic  Wisdom,  the  True  Christian  Reli- 
gion, a  Treatise  upon  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  many 
other  works.  It  may  excite  surprise,  that  a  being, 
merely  human,  should  pretend  to  know  so  much  of 
heaven  and  hell,  ov  presume  to  judge  so  confidently  of 
the  precise  nature  of  both  those  kingdoms,  as  did  baron 
Swedenborg:  but  our  surprise  will  abate,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  force  of  enthusiasm  and  the  unfettered 
boldness  of  a  wild  imagination.  The  noble  Swede 
fancied  that  all  secrets  respecting  futurity  had  been 
disclosed  to  him,  and  that  he  was  better  enabled  and 
qualified  to  lead  an  erring  world  into  the  way  of  truth, 
than  any  former  or  contemporary  theologian.  He 
affected  to  be  guided  by  Scripture  in  his  pursuits  and 
researches;  but  he  interpreted  its  hints  according  to 
his  own  fanciful  ideas,  and  expanded  its  meaning  to  a 
conformity  with  his  own  visionary  conceptions.  He 
peopled  the  new  Jerusalem  at  his  pleasure,  and  regu- 
lated its  polity  by  the  whimsies  of  his  eccentric  brain. 
He  framed  a  religious  world  with  as  much  ease  as 
the  author  of  Utopia  had  formed  a  civil  one  ;  certainly 
with  good  intentions,  but  not  always  with  the  soundest 
judgement.  Considering  himself  as  commissioned  to 
enlighten  his  fellow-creatures  with  the  knowlege  of 
every  thing  that  concerned  their  essential  and  eternal 
interests,  he  published  his  religious  code  with  the  air 
of  a  dictator,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  a  new  prophet, 
pretended  to  point  out  the  promised  land. 

The  writings  of  this  enthusiastic  nobleman  did  not 
at  first  produce  the  desired  effect;  but  they  gradually 
attracted  notice,  and  at  length  so  far  operated  as  to 
make  many  converts.  Congregations  were  formed 
upon  his  principles,  and  ministers  were  animated  with 
a  portion  of  his  zeal.  His  chief  doctrines  were  of  the 
following  complexion.  He  asserted  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  person,  he  thought,  resided 
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the  whole  Trinity :  a  point  which  he  endeavoured  to 
explain  by  comparing  it  with  the  human  trinity.  As 
every  man,  he  said,  consisted  of  soul,  body,  and 
operation,  so  the  Trinity  was  formed  by  the  Father, 
or  soul,  the  Son,  or  divine  humanity,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  virtue  proceeding  from  the  two  former. 
The  redemption,  he  added,  was  not  the  mere  fruit  of 
the  supposed  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  justice  or  wrath  of  God,  or  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  men,  but  consisted  in  the  tri- 
umph obtained  over  Satan  and  other  evil  spirits,  by 
the  exertions  of  .Jehovah,  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
and  appearing  in  a  state  of  glorified  humanity.  In 
substance,  perhaps,  there  is  no  great  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Another  doctrine,  propagated  by  the  baron,  was 
that  of  man's  co-operation  with  Christ.  An  incli- 
nation, he  said,  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  man  (as 
a  free  agent),  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  as  it 
was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  indolence,  or  to  neglect  the  duties  of  his 
station.  We  therefore  ought  so  to  exert  ourselves, 
as  if  all  our  future  hopes  and  prospects  depended  on 
our  own  efforts.  Yet,  as  all  our  powers  are  the  gifts 
of  God,  all  the  merit  that  we  are  disposed  to  claim  is 
not  strictly  our  own,  but  must  be  referred  to  the 
adorable  giver  of  all  grace  and  virtue :  it  belongs  to 
Christ,  not  to  man. 

The  correspondence  between  spiritual  and  natural 
things  formed  the  basis  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine  re- 
lative to  the  Scriptures.  He  affirmed  that  they  were 
written  with  an  eye  to  tlie  natural  world,  so  as  to 
explain  divine  things  by  a  comparison  with  those 
which  are  visible  and  obvious.  Imagining  that  he 
had  been  favored  with  the  means  of  interpreting  this 
correspondence,  he  was  willing  to  impart,  to  the  well- 
disposed,  the  mode  of  obtaining  this  clue  to  sciiptural 
truth  and  celestial  wisdom  '. 

*  Mr.  Adam,  after  remarking  tliat  "  some  [lersons  will  be 
disposed  to  doubt  the  credibility"  of  baron  Swedenborg's  dgc- 
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From  the  Scriptures,  and  from  his  own  expe- 
1-ience,  he  maintained  the  connexion  between  human 
beingB  and  angels  or  spirits,  by  whose  influence  and 
aid  the  ibrmer  were  encouraged  to  think  and  act 
justly,  and  guided  in  the  most  interesting  concerns. 
He  did  not,  however,  wish  that  the  idea  of  this  asso- 
ciation should  preclude  a  constant  attention  to  holy 
writ,  the  grand  source  of  wisdom  and  illumination. 

In  giving  advice  for  the  conduct  of  life,  he  incul- 
cated the  propriety  of  avoiding  all  sins  and  vices 
prohibited  by  the  divine  law,  and  of  fulfilling  every 
duty  required  by  the  laws  of  government  and  society. 

trineS)  "  on  the  ground  of  the  utter  Jtnprobabiiity,  that  a  mortal 
man,  during  hit  residence  in  a  material  body,  should  liave  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  open  intercourse  with  the  world  of  departed 
Hpirils,  and  inatrucled, during  the  uninterrupted  period  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  in  the  internal  sense  of  the  Scnptures,  hitherto 
Utidiscovered,"  ventures  to  observe,  tlmt  "  others  (as  appears 
from  many  respectable  instances)  will  see  nolhing  improbable  in 
all  this,  roferring  the  case  to  those  extraortlinory  dispensations 
of  the  providence  of  an  All-Wiae  and  All-PowerfuI  Being,  who, 
in  ail  ages  of  the  worM,  has  been  pleased  to  enlighten  and  in- 
struct chnsen  tervanU  concerning  his  will  and  kingdon}.''  The 
latter  opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Adam  himself:  but  we 
cannot  wholly  concur  with  him.  As  nothing  is  impossible  with 
God,  it  is  not  hiipossiili;  that  such  a  communication  of  his  mil 
might  take  place  ;  but  that,  we  think,  is  the  utmost  extent  to 
whicha  rational  Christian  can  proceed  in  this  argument.  To  see 
.nothing  improbable  in  it,  argues  a  degree  of  superstitious  credu- 
lity, which  we  should  not  have  expected  to  find  in  a  modern 
clergyman.  What  reason  can  we  have  to  suppose  that  God 
would  impart  his  will,  by  a  supernatural  medium,  to  a  person 
who  had  no  claim  to  such  peculiarity  of  distinction,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  ages  from  a  similar  revelation,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
most  enlightened  nations  acquiesced  in,  and  seemed  satisfied 
with,  the  scriptural  knowlege  that  they  had  already  acquired  ? 
Is  there  any  thing,  in  the  intimations  of  Sweden b org,  so  much 
more  important  and  material  than  the  former  treasure  of  divine 
wisdom,  as  to  justify  the  belief  of  a  new  revelation?  If  we  ad- 
mit his  ipse  dixit,  we  may  also  believe  the  declaration  of  the 
Arabiati  legislator,  wlio  albrmed  that  he  had  received  from  hca- 
y&i,  bjr  tlie  angel  Gabriel,  the  substance  of  the  karati  ,■  or  we 
may  give  credit  to  the  legends  and  pretended  miracles  in  the 
lives  of  the  Romish  saints ;  listen  with  implicit  faith  to  the  reve- 
ries of  JecBb  Behmen,  and  regard  the  vaticinations  of  Joabna 
Southcott)  as  tho  prophetic  eSmaot  of  unerring  wisdom  I 
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He  also  enjoined  repentance  as  a  necessary  prepara- 
tive to  justification  and  acceptance  with  God. 

With  regard  to  the  resurrection,  he  declared  it  to 
he  his  opinion,  that,  as  every  one  had  a  spiritual 
frame,  enclosed  in  a  material  body,  the  former,  aftet 
the  death  of  the  individual,  would  rise  again,  and 
dwell  for  ever  with  angels,  or,  in  case  of  incorrigible 
■depravity,  with  evil  spirits. 

The  variations  between  these  doctrines  and  those 
of  the  church  of  England,  did  not  induce  the  baron's 
disciples  and  followers  in  general  to  desert  the  com- 
munion of  that  church;  nor  did  all  the  presbyterians, 
or  other  dissenters,  who  adopted  the  Sweden  borgian 
tenets,  abandon  the  worship  to  which  they  were  be- 
fore attached.  The  orthodox  ministers,  however, 
seemed  to  consider  them  as  fanatics ;  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  dissenters  were  not  pleased  with  the  doc- 
trinal alterations  of  their  respective  creeds.  Yet  the 
votaries  of  the  New  Jerusalem  gradually  multiplied; 
and  several  men  of  ability  entered  into  the  asso- 
ciation. Their  preachers  still  have  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  draw  other  Christians  within  their  pale,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  their  former  communicants  from 
renouncing  the  system. 

Another  sect,  also,  boasted  of  the  spiritual  joys  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  but  exhibited,  in  a  stronger 
point  of  view,  the  leaven  of  fanaticism.  A  party  of 
enthusiasts  left  England  for  America  in  1774,  and 
settled  in  the  province  of  New  York,  where  the  so- 
ciety soon  increased,  and  received  the  ludicrous  deno- 
mination of  Shakers,  from  the  practice  of  shaking 
and  dancing  ^  They  affected  to  consider  themselves 
as  forming  the  only  true  church,  and  their  preachers 
as  possessing  all  the  apostolic  gifts.  The  wicked, 
they  thought,  would  only  be  punished  for  a  time, 
with  an  exception  of  those  who  should  be  so  incorri- 
gibly depraved  as  to  fait  from  their  church  :  for  thesft 

f  These  devoteee,  in  iheir  religious  exercises,  resemble  the 
Jumpers  of"  Wules,  a  set  of  Melhodigts,  who  thus  testify  their 
joy  for  spiritual  blessinge. 
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miserable  offenders,  there  would  be  no  forgiveness. 
Baptism  was  not  practised  by  tliese  sectaries;  nor 
did  they  celebrate  the  eiicharist.  They  did  not  ob- 
ject to  those  sacramental  ceremoiiies  as  improper  in 
themselves,  but  alleged  that  they  had  been  abolished 
in  the  apostolic  times,  and  that  they  were  particularly 
unnecessary  in  the  present  age,  as  the  new  dispensa- 
tion (at  least  with  regard  to  their  society)  was  begin- 
ning to  take  place.  This  was  an  allusion  to  the 
Millennium ;  in  which  period,  they  said,  Christ 
would  not  appear  personally,  but  only  by  his  sainted 
votaries.  Their  leader  was  Anna  Lcese,  who,  they 
ridiculously  pretended,  was  the  woman  mentioned  by 
St.  John  as  a  great  wonder  s.  The  successors  of  this 
elect  lady  have  been,  they  say,  as  |)erfect  in  their 
characters  as  she  was,  have  enjoyed  unreserved  inter- 
course with  departed  spirits  and  with  angels,  and 
have  possessed  the  power  of  imparting  a  plenitude  of 
spiritual  blessings  to  their  disciples  ''. 

The  Shakers  chiefly  confined  themselves  to  New- 
England  and  New- York,  scarcely  making  any  pros- 
elytes in  the  other  provinces  of  North- America,  from 
J^ake  Ontario  to  the  frontiers  of  Florida.  During 
the  subjection  of  those  provinces  to  the  sway  of  Great- 
Britain,  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England  pro- 
spered in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree  among  the 
colonial  communities,  in  comparison  with  presbyte- 
rianism,  or  with  the  prevailing  system  of  the  inde- 
*■'  There  appeared  a  woman  clothed  widi  the  buli,  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
Htara."     Revelations,  xii.  l.fl 

!>  "  Erskine'a  Sketches  of  Church-History.— The  Dimhers  of 
North-America  (so  called  from  tlieir  baptising  by  immersion) 
formed  a  sect  long  before  the  Shakers,  but  never  became  so  nu- 
merouB  as  these  religionists.  In  ihe  year  1777,  their  number 
did  not  exceed  500.  Their  principal  tenet  is,  that  future  hap- 
piness can  only  be  secured  by  penance  and  mortification.  They 
deny  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  and  the  eter- 
nity of  punishment  for  wickedness;  hate  war  and  violence,  and 
protest  against  the  practice  of  enslaving  otherii.  They  allow 
marriage;  and  yet  do  not  seem  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the 
sanctity  of  that  union,  as  they  compel  those  who  have  thus 
fallen  into  the  snare  of  temptation  to  retire  to  a  distant  setllemeot. 
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pendents;  yet  it  gradually  gained  ground,  as  the 
people  became  more  jjolished  in  their  manners,  and 
less  infected  with  puritanical  austerity.  The  prelate, 
to  wiiose  authority  the  Trans-Atlantic  episcopalians 
then  submitted,  was  the  bishop  of  London  :  but,  when 
the  provinces  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
state,  this  spiritual  connexion  ceased  with  the  politic- 
al ties  which  had  bound  them  to  the  mother-country. 
As  a  new  director  of  the  headless  church  was  deemed 
requisite,  application  was  made  to  some  English  pre- 
lates for  the  canonical  consecration  of  a  bishop,  who 
was  to  reside  in  the  province  of  Connecticut.  The  di- 
vine upon  whom  the  Americans  fixed,  was  Dr.  Sea- 
bury,  who  had  been  employed  as  a  missionary  by  the 
society  for  the  propagation  of  tlie  Gospel '.  The  doubts 
and  hesitation  of  the  prelates  of  England,  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  this  case,  on  account 
of  the  new  predicament  in  which  the  provincials  stood, 
induced  the  reverend  stranger  to  apply  to  those  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  by  them  he  was  gratified,  in  the  year  1784, 
with  the  episcopal  honor  and  dignity.  The  parliament 
afterwards  deliberated  upon  this  affair,  and  enacted  a 
bill  which  empowered  either  the  primate  or  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  to  consecrate  subjects  of  foreign  states 
to  the  rank  and  office  of  bishop.  In  consequence  of 
this  statute,  two  clergymen,  one  from  Philadelphia, 
the  other  from  New- York,  were  invested  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  some  of  his  brethren, 
in  1787,  with  the  episcopal  character  ;  and  the  sanc- 
tion thus  given  to  the  views  of  the  American  episco- 
palians promoted  the  growth  and  respectability  of 
their  chiirch.  A  convention  of  this  church  had  already 
been  holden  at  Philadelphia'';  and,  in  that  assembly, 
some  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  liturijy  and 
service  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  thirty-nine 
articles  were  reduced  to  twenty.     In  a  subsequent 

'  This  society  liad  been  eiiableil,  by  tbe  subscriptions  am!  le- 
gacies of  wcll-ilispoaed  Cliristians,  to  make  considerable  progress, 
not  only  in  converting  the  American  savages,  but  also  in  difKi- 
sing  among  the  colonists  the  doctrines  of  the  cliurch  offuglEuid. 

^  In  the  year  17S5. 
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convention,  several  of  these  alterations  were  revoked, 
and  all  intentions  of  departing  from  our  church  in  any 
essential  point  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship, 
were  disclaimed.  From  this  time  the  number  of  Epi- 
scopalians continued  to  increase  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  ;  so  that,  in  the  penultimate  year 
of  the  century,  fifty-two  congregations  of  that  de- 
scription were  reckoned  in  Connecticut,  twenty-five 
in  New-Jersey,  and  sixteen  in  the  Massacliuset  state, 
beside  a  considerable  number  in  other  parts  of  the 
republican  territory.  Seven  bishops  then  presided 
over  this  church,  and  it  boasted  of  an  imivcrsify  and 
an  academy  at  Philadelphia. 

A  small  party  or  association,  which  may  lie  thought 
worthy  of  some  notice  among  the  varied  sects  of  tiie 
age,  arose  in  England  from  the  zeal  of  Joanna  South- 
cott.  This  crafty  or  enthusiastic  female  offered  her- 
self to  notice  as  a  prophetess  in  the  year  1792  ;  and 
she  soon  met  with  friends  and  admirers.  She  pre- 
tended that  she  was  influenced  and  tutored  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  her  unlimited  obedience  to  that 
divine  power  had  procured  ibr  her  the  signal  honor 
of  being  commissioned  to  announce  the  approaching 
accomplishment  of  scriptural  promises,  the  establish- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom  on  the  ruin  of  that  of  Satan, 
and  the  redemption  of  pious  believers  and  penitent 
sinners  from  the  eiiects  of  the  fall  of  man.  She  in- 
timated that  various  disasters  and  calamities  would 
befall  the  nations,  as  warnings  to  a  sinful  world ;  but 
that  these  awful  visitations  would  have  less  immediate 
effect  upon  other  communities  than  upon  the  people  of 
this  favored  island,  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  her 
personal  presence.  This  nation,  she  said,  would  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  first  redeemed  from  the  bond- 
age of  sin  and  the  tyranny,  of  Satan,  and  would 
become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  fof 
awakening  the  rest  of  the  world  to  a  lively  sense  of 
true  religion  ■".     Such  a  supposition  is  an  instance  of 

™  .sketch  of  (be  DeiioininBtions  of  the  Christian  World,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Evans,  the  eleventh  edition,  p,  221 — 225. 
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patriotic  entliusiasm,  latlier  than  the  fruit  of  just 
reasoning,  or  the  dictate  of  a  sound  mind. 

Another  pretended  prophet  was  a  naval  officer  of 
the  name  of  Brothers,  who,  for  giving  hints  of  the 
king's  eventual  dethronement,  when  he  {the  prophet) 
should  be  recognised  as  prince  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
wag  apprehended  as  a  seditious  delinquent.  Mr. 
Halhed,  a  senator  of  distinguished  learning,  but  ap- 
parently not  of  sound  judgement,  vindicated  the  fana- 
tical effusions  of  Brothers,  and  gravely  advised  the 
national  representatives  to  peruse  his  writings,  that 
they  might  have  a  chance  of  religious  conversion. 
The  officer  was  afterwards  confined  as  a  lunatic,  and 
was  thus  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  sectt 

Of  those  who  have  faith  in  supposed  prophecies, 
many  (particularly  the  most  sinful)  may  be  more 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  deliberate  opinions  of  the 
Universal ists,  than  to  the  reveries  of  Southcott  or 
Brothers.  From  several  passages  of  Scripture,  al- 
luding to  the  restitution  of  all  things,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  all  to  the  Father  by  the  blood  of  the 
cross,  the  celebrated  Origen,  and  other  divines  in 
successive  ages,  inferred  that  redemption  and  salva- 
tion would  be  universal ;  that,  if  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  upon  sinners,  it  would  be  temporary;  and 
that  an  eternity  of  happiness  would  follow.  They 
entertained  the  idea  of  election,  in  a  sense  which 
implied  that  some  were  chosen,  but  merely  as  exam- 
ples to  others,  and  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  of 
salvation.  Baxter  had  softened  the  rigors  of  Cal- 
vinism by  admitting,  that  every  one  had  a  portion  of 
grace,  with  which  he  might  work  out  his  own  sal- 
vation ;  so  that,  if  he  should  not  attain  everlasting 
life,  it  would  be  his  own  fault.  He  gave  name  to  a 
sect  which  so  understood  his  meaning:  but  we  now 
hear  little  of  the  Baxterians.  The  universalists  wer^ 
more  positively  and  determinately,  the  advocates  of 
fallen  man. 

A  distinguished  modern  supporter  of  the  doctrine 
of  universal  restoration  was  JNlr.  Elhaoan  Winchester* 
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a  native  of  North-America,  who  visited  Great-Bri- 
tain about  the  year  1787)  with  a  view  of  dissemina- 
ting his  consolatory  tenets  ".  He  published  a  course 
of  lectures  which  he  had  delivered  with  applause, 
upon  the  "  Proph^pies  remaining  to  be  fulfilled,"  and 
also  Dialogues  on  Universal  Restoration. 

The  llellyan  nniversalists  may  here  be  mentioned. 
They  are  the  followers  of  Mr.  James  Relly,  who 
entered  into  public  life  as  an  associate  of  Whitefield, 
but  at  length  renounced  his  Calvinistic  opinions,  and 
preached  salvation  to  all.  He  believed  in  "  a  resur- 
rection to  life,  and  a  resurrection  to  condemnation." 
Believers  only,  he  thought,  would  enjoy  the  former, 
and  dwell  witli  Christ  in  his  kingdom  of  the  millen- 
nium ;  but  unbelievers,  after  being  raised  from  death, 
would  be  obliged  to  wait,  in  darkness  and  under 
wrath,  the  ultimate  manifestation  of  the  great  Re- 
deemer of  the  world, 

These  sectaries  were  stigmatised  as  antinomians  by 
their  adversaries  ;  but,  as  they  recommended  morality 
and  good  works,  they  disclaimed  the  imputation. 
With  regard  to  antinomianism,  we  may  here  observe, 
that  it  tends  to  encourage  every  species  of  immorality. 
It  releases  its  votaries  from  the  ties  of  moral  honor, 
and  the  duties  of  social  life.  If  respectable  individuals 
belong  to  the  sect,  they  were  not  rendered  so  by  the 
tenets  which  they  profess,  but  by  innate  goodness  of 
character,  which  the  wild  effusions  of  their  ministers 
have  not  corrupted.  Let  piety  and  devotion  be  en- 
couraged ;  but  let  not  morality  and  rectitude  he  su- 
perseded by  the  affected  purity  of  religions  zeal. 
Those  sectaries  wlio  deride  good  works,  are  not  good 

"  Dr.  Cliauncy,  of  Boston,  was  also  a  zealous  advocate  for  this 
doctrine;  whence  the  universalists  are  sometimes  called  by  his 
name.  It  was  controverted  by  the  [iresident  Edwards  and  his 
son ;  the  latter  of  whom  imputed  to  Chauiicy  a  provisional  reten- 
tion  of  the  scheme  of  Destruction,  if  the  system  of  the  Univer- 
saljsts  should  not  be  tenable.  The  abettors  of  tile  scheme 
alluded  to,  maintain  that  the  wicked  will  neither  be  subjected 
to  endless  misery,  nor  be  finally  saved,  but  will  be  involved  in 
total  destruction. 
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members  of  society  ;  for  they  endeavour  to  loosen  its 
bonds,  and  to  invalidate  its  regulations.  If  we  were 
not  advocates  for  unlimited  toleration,  we  should 
wish  that  the  latitude  of  antinomianism  might  be 
restrained  by  public  authority. 

The  antinomian  system  has  been  refuted  by  various 
writers  ;  and,  as  it  has  not  been  (nor  can  be)  defended 
with  equal  ability,  it  rarely  makes  the  least  impres- 
sion upon  men  of  sense.  It  is  still  professed,  how. 
ever,  in  some  parts  of  Great-Britain  and  of  Germany. 
In  1761,  one  of  its  professors  maintained,  that  pray- 
ers for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  are  unnecessary 
that  repentance  is  not  requisite;  that  no  judgemem 
will  take  place  after  this  life,  and  no  punishment 
will  be  inflicted ;  that  Christ,  by  subduing  the  evil 
spirit,  introduced  universal  righteousness,  and  thus 
redeemed  all  mankind  from  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  effect  of  sin.  Many  antinomians,  on 
the  contrary,  are  rigid  Calvinists,  and,  by  their  doc- 
trine of  partial,  or  indeed  general,  reprobation,  en- 
deavour to  counteract  the  last-mentioned  opinion. 

The  different  sects,  beside  their  habitual  eagerness 
to  disseminate  their  particular  notions  among  other 
classes  of  Christians,  were  in  general  well  disposed 
to  propagate  Christianity  among'  heathen  tribes  ;  and, 
a  few  years  before  the  century  closed,  the  conside- 
ration of  the  benighted  state  of  pagan  ignorance,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  involved,  prompted  the  fiiends  of 
religion  to  form  an  extensive  scheme  of  missionary 
exertion.  Some  clergymen  of  the  establishment,  and 
of  almost  every  sect,  concurred  in  the  scheme :  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  devised  and  chiefly  promoted 
by  Calvinistic  Methodists.  When  subscriptions  had 
produced  a  sufficiency  of  pecuniary  supplies  for  the 
commencement  of  the  enterprise,  a  ship  was  freighted 
with  every  requisite,  and  sent  out  under  the  com- 
mand  of  iMr.  Wilson,  who  had  as  much  zeal  for  the 
success  of  the  mission,  as  any  of  the  preachers  that' 
embai'ked  with  hiiu.    Keligious  cglonies  were  formed 
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at  some  of  the  Society  and  Fnendly  Islands ;  but 
difficulties  and  dangers  obstructed  the  progress  of 
conversion,  and  several  of  the  missionaries  perished 
amidst  barbarian  commotions.  Many  other  adven- 
turers, however,  visited  the  Pacific  with  the  same 
views,  and  new  attempts  were  made  to  subdue  the 
prejudices  of  the  islanders,  and  bring  them  within 
the  pale  of  Christianity. 

While  the  missionaries  of  the  first  embarkation 
were  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Haldane,  an  opulent  North 
Briton,  on  the  rejection  of  a  proposal  which  he  had 
made  to  the  government  for  instituting  a  mission  in 
the  East-Indies,  resolved  to  employ  himself  and  others 
in  a  similar  plan  within  the  limits  of  this  island. 
He  therefore,  in  1797>  organised  an  association^ 
which  he  called  the  "  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  at  home."  Itinerant  preachers  were  deputed 
with  this  view  ;  tabernacles  were  built,  and  seminaries 
established;  and  considerable  success  attended  the 
well-meant  undertaking.  The  members  of  this  so- 
ciety and  of  tlie  rising  congregations  were  styled 
New  Independents.  Menaced  with  the  vengeance 
of  the  kirk,  they  still  prosecuted  their  object,  and 
firmly  asserted  the  irreproachable  propriety  of  their 
conduct,  and  the  commendable  nature  of  their  exer- 
tions. They  reprobated  all  fixed  national  creeds  and 
systems,  all  civil  establishments  of  religion  ;  and  pro- 
fessed to  regulate  all  church-government  and  discipline 
by  the  rules  of  Scripture,  not  by  human  ordinances'. 
They  declared  that  the  church  had  no  head  upon 
eartli ;  yet  they  were  willing  to  pay  proper  submission 
to  the  temporal  sovereign. 

Their  efi'orts  in  tiie  cause  of  what  they  considered 
as  the  true  or  evangeHcal  religion,  exposed  them  to 
the  censures  of  the  kirk;  and  a  pastoral  admonition  " 
"  Dr.  Hnweis,  speaking  of  the  admonition,  says,  "  Whoever  is 
at  the  jinias  to  examine  facts,  and  the  asijertiuns  in  tbig  philippic 
against  the  promoters  of  evangelical  religion,  will  6nd  as  many 
Jalsehoods  as  lines."  It  breathes,  indeed,  a  spirit  of  intolerance  ; 
but,  in  thus  inveighing  against  it,  the  indignant  divine  incau- 
tiously deviates  from  that  itrict  veracity  wliieh  be  recommeadt 
to  others. 
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wag  issued  against  them  by  the  general  assembly ; 
but  they  boldly  continued  their  career,  and  extended 
their  influence. 

The  New  Independents  were  not  the  only  persona 
who  endeavoured  to  promote  religious  zeal.  Some 
individuals  of  considerable  talents,  in  England,  also 
pursued  that  object,  but  in  a  diflerent  manner,  and 
without  recommending  a  secession  from  the  establish- 
ment. The  prevalent  habit  of  moral  preaching,  and 
the  want  of  religious  fervor  in  persons  of  rank,  and 
also  in  the  middle  class  of  society,  had  disgusted  and 
shocked  those  Christians  who  were  studiously  atten- 
tive to  the  concerns  of  their  souls  and  to  the  interests 
of  genuine  piety.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  liad  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  reiterated  efforts  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  had  acfjuired  the 
reputation  of  an  able  and  independent  senator,  sur- 
prised the  public  by  appearing  as  a  religious  writer. 
He  published,  in  the  year  1797»  a  "  Practical  View 
of  the  prevailing  Religious  System  of  Professed 
Christians,  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  this 
country,  contrasted  with  real  Christianity."  He  enu- 
merated the  chief  defects  of  the  former  of  these 
systems,  such  as  the  want  of  adequate  conceptions 
concerning  our  Redeemer  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of 
sufficiently-exalted  ideas  of  the  strictness  of  practical 
Christianity,  the  neglect  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
our  religion,  and  the  allowance  of  only  a  narrow  and 
qualified  jurisdiction  to  that  which  ought  to  embrace 
every  object  and  influence  every  pursuit.  He  anim- 
adverted on  the  error  of  substituting  amiable  tem- 
pers and  useful  lives  in  the  place  of  piety  ;  a  "  great 
and  desperate  error,"  involving  a  "  fatal  distinction 
between  morality  and  religion."  The  particular 
good  arising  from  such  lives,  he  said,  might  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  general  evU,  as  they 
tended  to  discourage  "  that  principle  (namely,  reli- 
gion) which  is  the  great  operative  spring  of  usefulness 
in  the  bulk  of  mankind."  He  therefore  earnestly 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  attend  strictly  to  the 
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doctrines  and  precepts  of  evangelical  religion  and 
vital  Christianity,  to  look  to  Jesus,  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  his  hlameless  life,  and  surrender,  uncondition- 
ally, their  souls  and  bodies  to  the  will  and  service  of 
God.  Undoubtedly,  he  added,  the  sincere  Christian 
lias  a  great  work  to  perform,  and  his  internal  state  is 
a  continued  scene  of  discipline  and  warfare  :  but 
pleasures  of  the  purest  kind  attend  his  progress;  and 
he  is  enlivened  with  the  consciousness  of  well-meant 
endeavours,  encouraged  by  the  succours  of  divine 
grace,  and  animated  by  the  hope  of  a  blissful  immor- 
tality. He  may  enjoy  the  innocent  amusements  of 
life,  partake  of  the  delights  of  social  intercourse,  open 
his  heart  to  the  calls  of  philanthropy,  indulge  the 
sensibilities  of  taste  and  genius,  and  cultivate  his 
mind  with  the  varieties  of  science. 

Much  praise  is  certainly  due  to  the  good  intentions 
of  this  writer;  but  bis  zeal  is  too  much  tinctured 
with  the  gloom  of  Calvinism,  and,  while  he  condemns 
the  lukewarmness  and  indifference  of  those  whom  he 
calls  nominal  Christians,  he  deviates  into  the  unne- 
cessary rigors  of  the  opposite  extreme.  Similar  praise 
may  be  bestowed  on  a  celebrated  female  who  has 
labored  in  the  same  cause — we  mean  Hannah  More; 
and  she  is  also  liable  to  the  like  censure.  In  her 
"  Strictures  on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Edu- 
cation, and  AHew  of  the  Piinciples  and  Conduct 
prevalent  among  Women  of  Rank  and  Fortune,"  she 
has  given  much  good  advice  to  the  fair  sex,  and  has 
properly  censured  the  frivolity  and  dissipation  of  the 
age,  and  the  relaxed  morals  of  the  higher  classes ; 
hut  her  religion  wears  an  austere  and  forbidding 
aspect.  In  her  novel  of  Ccelebs,  she  has  prosecuted 
the  same  course,  and  morbid  methodism  seems  to 
supersede  cheerful  piety  :  yet  both  these  works  entitle 
her  to  the  reputation  of  an  ingenious  and  meritorious 
writer. 
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Hislorj/  of  the  Komhh  Church. 


The  cornipt  state  in  which  we  left  this  church  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  has  not  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  that  superior  light  which  has  since  illuminated  the 
civilised  world.  The  Romish  bigots  have  still  some  re- 
mains of  an  intolerant  spirit,  and  stili  resist  the  progress 
of  free  inquiry;  yet  even  the  catholic  governments  find  it 
expedient  to  profess  liberal  principles,  and  to  endure  that 
boldness  of  dissent  which  they  dare  not  punish  and  cannot 
effectually  prevent. 

After  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  pontiff,  Pius  VI., 
this  church  remained  for  eleven  months  without  a  head, 
while  the  cardinals,  exiled  from  Rome,  were  dispersed  over 
different  countries.  The  pious  zeal  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany  at  length  prompted  him  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
this  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  which  seemed  to  reflect 
disgrace  on  those  princes  who  professed  a  reverential 
regard  for  the  catholic  hierarchy.  He  desired  the  fugitive 
members  of  the  sacred  college  to  hold  a  conclave  at  Venice, 
which  was  then  an  Austrian  dependency  ;  and  tiie  cardinal 
(U  Chiaramonte,  a  native  of  Cesena,  who  had  been  raised 
by  the  late  pope  to  the  see  of  Imola,  was  advanced  to  the 
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papal  dignity  *.  This  pontiff  assumed  the  designation  of 
Pius  VII.,  and  entered  with  alacrity  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  spiritual  functions,  to  which  the  advantages  of  tempo- 
ral power  were  again  annexed,  wlien  the  Roman  territory 
was  recovered  by  the  vigor  of  the  allied  arms. 

When  Napoleon  had  raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of 
first  consul  or  sovereign  of  France,  he  applied  to  the  new 
pope  for  the  purpose  of  a  religious  settlement.  It  was  then 
stipulated  that  the  '  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Romish 
religion,'  should  be  freely  and  publicly  exercised  in  France ; 
that  a  new  division  of  dioceses  should  take  place  ;  that,  as 
soon  as  the  first  consul  should  have  nominated  bishops,  the 
pope  should  confer  upon  them  the  honor  of  canonical  in- 
stitution ;  that  the  prelates  should  appoint,  for  parochial 
ministers,  such  persons  as  the  three  consuls  should  approve ; 
that  no  council  or  synod  should  meet  without  the  consent 
of  the  government;  and  that  no  papal  legate  or  nuncio 
should  act,  and  no  bull  or  brief  be  operative  in  France, 
unless  the  ruling  power  should  sanction  such  interference. 
Ten  archbishops,  and  fifty  bishops,  were  assigned  to  ihe 
whole  republic;  and  it  was  required  that  they  should  be 
natives  of  France,  and  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty- 
years.  They  were  not  to  be  very  liberally  remunerated 
for  the  due  exercise  of  their  functions,  only  15,000  francs 
being  promised  to  each  of  the  former  as  an  annual  stipend, 
and  10,000  to  each  of  tlie  latter  f;  and  the  parochial 
priests  were  declared  to  be  entitled  only  to  1500  or  1000 
francs  per  annum- 

*0n  the  1 4th  of  March,  1800. — The  votes  were  long  divided  between 
the  cardinals  Bellezonl  and  Mattei ;  hut  the  election  tcrmltiated  ifi 
favor  of  the  bishop  of  Iniola,  even  though  he  was  supposed  to  be  more 
friendly  to  the  French  than  to  the  Austrian  ialerest. 

That  the  character  of  the  new  pope  was  not. very  highly  estimated, 
may  be  inferred, — yet  not  decisively, — from  the  satirical  effusion  of 
Pasqiiin,  the  unknown  director,  or  perhaps  only  the  follower,  of  the 
general  opinion  at  Rome.  The  anagram  of  the  pontiff's  title  was  thus 
given:  Roma,  china-tj,  that  is,  '  Rome,  humble  thyself.*  The  pun 
upon  the  word  Pax,  inserted  by  the  order  of  Pins  above  his  coat  of  arms, 
was  still  more  severe:  for  the  satirist  hinted  that  those  letters  could 
only  be  meant  for  tlie  initials  of  Pfo-^/ore  Aasai  X. — '  ten  times  worse.* 
t  That  is,  625  pounds  sterhog  to  an  archbishop,  and  two-thirds  of 
that  sum  to  an  inferior  prelate. 
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While  Napoleon  allowed  tliat  the  Romish  faith  should 
be  the  established  religion  of  France,  he  did  not  mean  to 
preclude  himself  or  his  eventual  successors  from  the  power 
of  making  such  alterations  as  might  be  deemed  expedient, 
either  in  doctrine  or  in  discipHne ;  for  his  great  object  was 
to  be  despotic  both  in  rehgious  and  civil  affairs,  and  to 
dictate  the  law  in  every  branch  of  polity. 

His  power  was  now  at  its  height ;  but  he  was  not  con- 
tent without  the  acquisition  of  the  imperial  dignity  ;  and, 
when  he  had  obtained  his  wish  from  a  servile  and  pro- 
strate nation,  he  aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  anointed 
and  crowned,  in  the  most  solemn  and  religious  manner. 
Full  of  this  idea,  he  applied  to  his  friend  the  pope,  and 
requested  his  speedy  attendance  at  Paris.  Sensible  of  the 
expediency  of  compliance,  Pius  submitted  with  a  good 
grace  to  a  mandate  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  resist, 
and  prepared  for  a  journey  to  France,  Having  convoked  a 
secret  council  of  cardinals,  he  congratulated  his  venerable 
brethren  on  the  effect  of  the  concordat,  which  had  re- 
stored the  true  worship  of  God  in  France,  and  had  sea- 
sonably checked  the  mischievous  influence  of  impiety  and 
profaneness  :  he  applauded  the  zeal  of  that  powerful  prince 
who  had  promoted  this  change,  and  declared  that  he  felt 
himself  bound  both  by  policy  and  gratitude  to  bestow  the 
imperial  crown  on  '  his  dearest  son  in  Christ.'  When  a 
prince  earnestly  desired  the  performance  of  a  sacred  cere- 
mony, it  was  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  church  (said 
the  servile  pope)  to  gratify  him  by  impressing  a  religious 
character  on  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  people ;  and 
an  act  of  this  kind  would  be  rewarded  with  the  divine 
benediction.  Having  given  directions  for  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  (although,  in  a  state  which  he  knew 
not  how  to  govern,  no  serious  injury  could  result  from  his 
■absence),  he  presented  himself  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1804,  and  officiated  at  the  imperial  coronation, 
which,  with  all  its  splendor,  did  not  strikingly  excite  the 
joy  or  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  He  was  treated  by 
Napoleon  with  politeness  and  respect ;  but,  if  he  had  the 
honor  or  the  feelings  of  a  man,  he  could  not  be  altogether 
pleased  with  his  own  conduct.     He  had  given  the  force  of 
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religious  sanction  to  the  usurpation  of  an  unprincipled 
adventurer,  wlio,  like  our  Cromwell,  had  acquired  sove- 
reignty by  military  outrage,  and  retained  it  by  the  exercise 
of  the  most  tyrannic  violence. 

After  his  return  to  Rome,  Pius  gave  a  pompons  account 
of  the  result  of  his  journey.  Even  his  appearancein  France, 
he  said,  had  been  visibly  beneficial  to  the  cause  oi'reHj>ion. 
An  innumerable  crowd  followed  hira  in  e^-cry  part  of'  his 
progiTss,  and  his  readiness  to  grant  apostolical  benediction 
gladdened  the  people,  and  invigorated  their  pious  zeal. 
He  reclaimed  to  their  duty  some  bishops  who  had  refused 
to  submit  to  the  concordat,  and  procured  decrees  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the  prelates,  for  the  regu- 
lar establishment  of  funds  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  public  worship,  for  the  erection  of  theological  semina- 
ries, and  for  the  revival  of  many  religious  societies,  parti- 
cularly  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  and  the  Daughters  of 
Charity.  He  also  obtained  an  edict,  allowing  to  the 
bishops  the  full  liberty  of  judging  with  regard  to  spiritual 
offences,  and  of  punishing  violations  of  the  canonical  laws. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  (which,  in  all  probability,  ~ 
were  not  carried  into  full  effect),  he  conferred  on  the  arcli-  "., 
bishops  of  Paris  and  Rouen  the  highest  dignity  that  he 
could  grant,  by  presenting  the  cardinal's  hat  to  each  of' [, 
those  prelates. 

The  French  had  left  to  the  pope  scarcely  any  other  , 
pretence  for  interfering  in  their  concerns,  .than,  tl;!a^  of '^ 
granting  canonical  institution  to  those  prelates  whom  thpi^  .,, 
emperor  might  think  proper  to  nominate:  but  wilhthls  " 
shadow  of  honor  his  holiness  was  not  so  elate  as  to, be  ^. 
particularly  anxious  for  the  performance  of  that  ceremony.'- 
The  applications   made    to   him   for  that   purpose    ^ypiip-/ 
coolly  disregarded ;  so  that,  in  181 1,  twenty-seveii  bishops, 
waited  for  his  confirmation  of  the  imperial  choice.     Re-  ^ 
senting  his  refusal,  Napoleon  declared  that  the  conforj/a/"^ 
was  at  an  end,  and  called  a  council  of  prelates  to  act  ij^   | 
this  case  for  the  refractory  pontiff.     He  hinted  that  the,  '< 
pope,  if  he  would  not  conduct  himself  like  a  Frenchman', 
could  not  expect  to  retain  any  authority  or  influence  in  the 
great  empire.     This  is  not.an  unicasunable  doc^^ine  i  lor 

f"\'      v-'^o-" 
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every  state  ought  to  have  a  peculiar  director  of  its  religious 
coDcerns,  rather  than  have  recourse  on  any  occasion  to  a 
foreign  priest. 

Napoleon  always  pretended  to  be  a  friend  to  religion  ; 
and,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  did  not  forfeit  that  character, 
when  (in  the  year  1809)  he  divested  the  pope  of  his  tem- 
poral power:  but,  however  justly  he  might  argue  in  this 
case,  he  acted  solely  from  motives  of  ambition.  It  suited 
his  policy  to  adopt  a  hne  of  argument  which  philosophers 
had  used,  by  representing  the  possession  of  political  power 
as  inconsistent  with  the  essence  of  religion,  and  injurious 
to  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  spiritual  government.  But 
the  despot  went  still  farther,  and,  by  imprisoning  the 
pontiff  at  Avignon,  disunited  him  from  the  sacred  college, 
prevented  him  from  presiding  in  a  grand  ecclesiastical 
council,  and  impaired  his  authority  and  influence  as  a 
director  of  the  conscience  and  a  teacher  of  piety.  Pius 
did  not  tamely  bear  the  insults  and  injuries  to  which  he 
was  subjected.  He  protested,  in  a  public  declaration, 
against  the  outrageous  violence  and  sacrilegious  wicked- 
ness of  Napoleon,  and  even  ventured  to  excommunicate  the 
daring  oppressor ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  evinced 
his  moderation  even  in  this  act  of  apparent  revenge  ;  for 
he  disclaimed  all  intention  of  exciting  a  revolt  or  an  in- 
surrection, declaring  that  the  act  was  merely  a  spiritual 
censure,  inflicted  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  delinquent 
to  a  due  sense  of  his  error  and  a  consequent  reparation  of 

.  his  injustice.  He  indeed  denied  and  condemned  the  as- 
sertion of  some  former   pontiffs,   that  sovereigns  might 

"lawfully  be  deposed  by  the  spiritual  father  of  Christendom. 
B"  a  national  council  had  at  any  time  voted  the  deposition 
of  a  prince,  the  pope  (he  said)  might  as  justly  confirm  the 
sentence,  if  it  suited  his  own  ideas  of  policy  or  rectitude,  as 
he  might  crown  a  legitimate  prince,  or  consecrate  a  foreign 
prelate  who  had  received  his  appointment  from  the  ruling 
power  in  the  state  to  which  he  belonged.  This  acbnow- 
legement  was  a  concession  to  the  reforming  spirit  of 
modem  times,  and  a  proof  of  the  decline  of  pontifical 
arrogance. 

The  idle  thunder  of  excommunication  only  provoked 
the  tyrant's  der^pn*  sad  the  mode  in  v{hicU\t,-«%E>%'v\ft\t.^ 
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eJtcited  ridicule,  while  this  treatment  of  the  pontiff  was 
eonsidered  by  many  catholics  as  a  judgment  njion  bint 
for  having  favored  and  indulged  an  enemy  of  the  churck 
in  the  concordat  and  at  the  coronation. 

Still  affecting  a  high  regard  for  religion  and  its  minis- 
ters, the  ruler  of  France  concluded  a  new  agreement  with 
the  pope,  whom  he  unexpectedly  gratified  with  the  privi- 
lege of  nomination  to  ten  bishoprics,  either  in  France  or  in 
Italy,  allowing  him  also  to  exercise  the  pontificate  inFrance, 
and  in  the  kingdom  which  had  been  formed  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  his  predecessors  had' 
acted  :  but  the  master  of  Rome  was  not  yet  so  humbled  by 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  as  to  be  disposed  to  reinstate  the 
pontiff  in  his  temporal  authority. 

The  ruin  of  Napoleon  was  at  length  the  consequence  of 
his  wanton  ambition.  After  his  mad  expedition  to  KuGsia^ 
he  was  unable  to  withstand  that  powerful  confederacy 
which,  with  the  most  determined  zeal,  was  organised 
against  him.  Holland  and  the  German  states  shook  off 
his  yoke, — and  Rome  reverted  to  its  temporal  and  spiritual 
lord. 

Adversity  has  been  styled  a  teacher  of  wisdom ;  but  the 
iflaxim  was  not  verified  by  the  conduct  of  the  restored^ 
pontiff,  who  soon  manifested  his  bigotry  and  imprudefice, 
instead  of  displaying  the  enlightened  policy  of  a  wise 
prince.  Not  content  with  the  resumption  of  ecclesiastic^ 
property,  and  the  abolition  of  Napoleon's  code  in  the 
Roman  state,  he  re-ordained  the  observance  of  all  the 
festivals,  re-established  the  monastic  orders,  revived  in* 
some  degree  the  inquisition,  and  reinstated  the  obnoxiouB. 
society  of  the  Jesuits,  As  an  excuse  for  the  last  measure, 
he  declared  that  the  catholic  world  demanded,  with  an' 
unanimous  voice,  the  revival  Which  he  had  ordered '.  He 
therefore  readily  granted  to  Taddeo  BarzozoWski,  '  gene- 
ral of  the  company  of  Jesus,'  and  his  associates,  all  suitable 
and  necessary  powers  for  the  admission  of  all  who  might 
be  disposed  to  follow  the  rules  prescribed  by  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola, — for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  principles  Of 

l^i  ought  Hot  to  diBpute  the  pope's  veracity :  b^t,  as  we  know  that 
the  influence  of  Ihe  cnief  catholic  powers  coiistrai'nea  GaiigaiidR  to 
d&Si)Jve  tljc  ijistitutron,  we  doubt  whether  the  c^  for  its  re-estabh'sh- 
meot  was  either  stropg  or  unanimou*. 
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the  MthoHc  faith  and  in  good  morals, — for  hearing  con- 
fessions, preachinf^  the  word  of  God,  and  administering 
the  sacraments  of  the  church.  As  this  edict  required  funds 
for  its  execution,  such  property  as  had  not  been  irrevocably 
transfeired  from  the  former  associalion  was  assigned  to 
the  new  fraternity,  compensations  were  allowed  for  that 
which  had  been  alienated,  and  subscriptions  were  requested 
from  the  opulent  and  the  hberal. 

Even  if  this  impolitic  conduct  in  i-eligious  affairs  had 
been  accompanied  with  the  display  of  wisdom  and  justi"^ 
in  the  civil  and  ordinary  administration,  it  would  not  have 
been  Sufficiently  redeemed  from  censure  or  complaint ;  but, 
when  joined  with  general  misgovern  ment,  it  tended  only 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  pope's  unfitness  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  nation,  Pius,  however,  proceeded  in  his  course 
with  little  alteration  and  few  concessions,  considering  him- 
self as  the  Worthy  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  as  a  proper 
object  of  general  regard  and  esteem  ^. 

After  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Napoleon,  the 

•  While  we  adopt  the  general  impression  which  prevailed  with  repnid 
to  the  political  cotiduct  and  administration  of  thie  pontiff,  we  are  bound 
to  annex  a  different  statement,  given  by  a  writer  who  boldly  maintuna 
the  accuracy  of  his  information. — "  Pius  {says  M,  VieuBseus)  effected 
many  ilseful  improvements  in  the  country  over  which  he  ruled.  Hi« 
im[>Overish^d  finances,  the  inveterate  habits  of  the  people,  the  otd 
formt  and  routine  of  church-government,  his  own  scrupulous  and 
gentle  nature,  and  the  prejudices  of  some  of  his  advisers,  prevented 
him  from  doing  more.  He  enacted  a  law,  however,  compelling  the 
pVoprietora  of  the  large  estates  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  to  cultivate 
all  their  lands,  or  give  up,  (ot  a  reasonable  compensation,  those  which 
they  could  not  bring  into  culture ;  he  allowed  rewards  for  the  plan- 
tation of  trees;  he  completed  the  cadaslro  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
begun  before  his  time,  and  lixed  upon  its  basis  the  rate  of  a  moderate 
land-tax,  in  lieu  of  the  arbitrary  contributions  previously  exacted;  hft 
abolished  the  unjust  exemptions  of  the  upper  classes  from  proportional 
taxatiflti ;  he  enforced  a  rigid  cecononiy  in  the  expenditure  of  his 
hoijsehpid,  and  in  the  charges  of  the  public  departments ;  he  esta- 
blished manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton  in  the  nouses  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  the  poor ;  he  instituted  an  office  for  the  registra- 
tion of  mortgages,  and  the  security  of  loans;  he  withdrew  from 
circulation  the  base  and  enormously- depreciated  coin  which  had  been 
issued  in  disordered  times,  and  replaced  it  by  standard  money,  at  a 
great  loss  to  his  treasury  ;  and  he  issued  an  edict,  announcing  a  plan 
oflegfj  and  judiciiU  iitetia,  wbieh,  however,  wae  impMActly  ftUOwM." 
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pope  entertained  the  hope  of  some  accession  to  his  mjJho- 
rity,  as  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Louis  SVIII.  would 
retain,  unaltered,  the  ecclesiastical  settlement  which,  the 
usurper  had  framed;  but,  when  a  new  compact  was  aidi 
justed  with  France,  in  the  year  1817,  it  was  more  calcu- 
lated to  augment  and  dignify  the  establishment,  tbap.ta 
increase  the  influence  of  the  supposed  head  of  the  churcht 
Thii'ty-two  new  sees  were  ordered  to  be  erected;  but  h^s 
holiness  was  to  have  no  more  concern  with  them  than,  to 
grant  canonical  institution  to  such  individuals  as  might  ]^ 
nominated  by  the  king;  and  it  was  foreseen  or  understoc»d 
that,  if  he  should  refuse  to  confirm  the  royal  appointmojt, 
his  majesty  would  not  revoke  it ;  for  Louis,  however  pipus 
and  devout,  was  determined  to  support  the  independ^acq 
of  his  kingdom  against  the  high  claims  even  of  thespii 
ritual  father  of  Christendom.  I 

The  general  state  of  religion  in  France,  for  a  considera- 
ble time  after  the  expulsion  of  Napoleon,  was  so  incoi>> 
sistent  with  true  piety,  that  the  respectable  part  of  the 
priesthood  seemed  to  apprehend  its  speedy  extinction. 
Alarmed  at  this  prospect,  many  churchmen,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  undertook  missions  with  a  view  of 
reclaiming  the  people.  As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  -in 
which  these  missions  were  conducted,  we  may  observe,  tha.t, 
in  the  year  1819,  nine  ecclesiastics  paraded  the  chjef 
streets  of  Avignon,  singing  penitential  psalms,  and  two  of 
them,  halting  on  a  hill,  preached  to  two  divisione  of  the 
assembled  multitude.  On  the  following  day,  they  visited 
the  churches,  and  harangued  overflowing  congregations ; 
and,  for  a  week,  their  time  was  almost  wholly  employed 
in  giving  public  or  private  instructions  to  the  citizens,  and 
in  visiting  the  hospitals  and  prisons  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  the  second  week  was  principally  devoted  to  the  con- 
solation of  those  who  came  to  confess  their  sins,  and  who, 
seeming  to  be  penitent,  received  absolution  and  pardon. 
The  baptismal  vows  were  publicly  renewed  with  pompous 
solemnity,  and,  in  every  church,  while  the  Gospel  was 
holden  up  to  general  view,  all  were  required  to  swear  that 
they  would  faithfully  observe  the  precepts  contained  in 
thst  divine  book.    After  the  administration  of  all  th? 
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of  the  ■church,  a  great  cross  was  borne  ia 
magnificeiit  procession,  and  erected  on  a  terrace  in  holy 
triumph  ;  and  the  mission  was  closed  with  appropriate  and 
interesting  discourses. 

As  these  missions  had  only  a  partial  eSect,  the  state  of 
the  church  was  represented  as  deplorable,  in  a  letter  which 
the  bishops  addressed  to  the  pope.  The  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  they  said,  was  relaxed  ;  many  dioceses  were  so 
neglected  by  their  lawful  rulers,  or  so  ill-govemed,  that 
the  faithful  wandered  like  sheep  without  shepherds  ;  the 
enemies  of  the  church  took  advantage  of  this  weakness,  to 
infiict  severe  wounds  on  the  declining  hierarchy;  and  the 
pious  divines  who  endeavoured,  by  acting  as  itinerant 
preachers,  to  revive  that  religious  spirit  which  had  nearly 
become  extinct,  were  treated  with  contempt  or  with  insult. 
It  was  therefore  highly  expedient  that  some  measures 
should  be  speedily  taken  to  restore  the  dignity  and  in- 
fluence of  the  church.  Repeated  dehberations  on  this 
aifiject  in  the  French  cabinet  led  to  a  royal  ordinance  for 
tfifeerection  of  chapels  of  ease  wherever  they  seemed  to  be 
req[uisite,  for  the  immediate  grant  of  pecuniary  aid  to  the 
impoverished  church,  and  for  the  general  protection  of  that 
^tabhshment.  •  It  was  the  duty  of  eveiy  state  (said  the 
lidding  minister  on  this  occasion)  to  foster  or  to  renew  a 
^h'^oils  spirit.  To  support  religion  was  to  support  the 
ilhfbrtimate  whom  it  consoles,  to  cherish  that  morality 
Winch  it  ele\'ates,  and  that  virtue  which  it  creates  and 
^^Ifttains.' 

'  '^While  these  measures  were  operating  to  the  relief  of  the 
i^ffHished  church,  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  south 
fef"F«nce.  At  Nismes  and  other  towns,  the  pratestants 
hSt'fW  several  years  been  most  illiberally  molested  by  the 
c^h(^ie3,  and  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  that  tolera- 
tSftl'tb  which  they  were  by  law  entitled.  Some  of  them 
had' been  murdered  on  their  way  to  the  meetings  of  the 
e4ect<jral  oolites,  and,  in  defending  their  cause,  two  mi- 
litary officers  of  high  rank  had  lost  their  Uves.  It  was 
JtWtended  that  the  court  connived  at  these  outrages,  be- 
cause the  sufferers  were  more  attached  to  Napoleon  than 
^thd  house  of- Sourbon;  but  this  was  an  unfounded  alle- 
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gation ;  for  the  king,  though  he  did  not  id  every  point 
adhere  to  the  charter  which -he  had  granted,  was  not 
disposed  to  violate  its  provisions  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
testants.  The  ultra-royalists  (as  the  friends  of  the  old 
rigime  were  styled)  would  probably  have  continued  these 
persecutions  to  the  present  day,  if  Louis  had  not  covered 
the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  with  the  broad  maQtle 
of  toleration. 

The  pope,  from  the  time  of  his  restoration  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  was  chiefly  influenced  by  the  counsels  of 
cardinal  Gonsalvi,  who  was  a  better  governor  both  of  the 
church  and  state  than  his  master.  Thus  the  pontiff"  be- 
came more  popular  in  the  decline  of  his  life  than  he  had 
been  in  the  vigor  of  his  age ;  and  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign ',  was  not  uolamented  either  by  the 
clergy  or  the  people. 

The  intrigues  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope  were  con- 
ducted, on  the  part  of  the  Italian  cardinals,  with  great  art 
and  dexterity.  They  resolved  neither  to  be  ruled  by  the 
French  nor  by  the  Austrian  faction,  and  were  intent  upon 
the  choice  of  a  zealot,  who  would  be  disposed  to  assert  and 
maintain  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  church.  Cardinal 
SeveroU,  though  not  so  violent  in  his  disposition  as  some 
of  the  bigots  wished,  was  one  whose  professed  principles 
were  agreeable  to  the  party  ;  and  therefore,  on  one  of  the 
days  of  meeting,  he  had  twenty-six  votes.  He  might  have 
had  as  many  more  as  would  have  served  his  purpose,  if  the 
Austrian  party  had  not,  in  the  emperor's  name,  cvcluded 
him  from  the  chance  of  appointment ;  for  there  are  four 
potentates  who  are  allowed  to  exercise  that  right.  When 
the  exclusion  was  announced  to  him,  he  seemed  to  hear  it 
with  fortitude ;  and  he  desired  tliat  the  act  might  he  regis- 
tered to  prevent  the  privilege  from  being  exercised  twice 
in  the  same  conclave,  as  in  that  case  one  of  his  intimate 
ftienda  might  be  rendered  ineligible.  The  disappointment 
preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  is  said  to  have  hastened  his 
death. 

;  On  thp  20tb  gf  August,  1823. 
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Qn  the  morning  after  this  rejection,  the  friends  of  Seve- 
i^oli  re<juested  hiip  to  name  a  tit  candidate  for  the  papal 
thronp.  He  replied,  that,  if  he  bad  sufficient  influence 
over  the  election,  either  the  cardinal  Annibale  della  Genga, 
or  Gregorio{an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain), 
would  he  the  next  pontiff.  The  former  was  the  deter- 
Ipio^d  enemy  of  Gonsalvi,  and  his  election,  which  quickly 
followed  the  recommendation,  demonstrated  the  prevalence 
of  the  bigoted  party.  He  assumed  the  denomination  of 
JjCQ  XII,,  because  one  of  Iiis  ancestors  had  received  some 
feudal  property  from  tlie  tenth  pope  of  that  name. 

Gonsalvi  was  now  dismissed  from  power,  and  the  chief 
^viser  of  the  new  pope  was  the  cardinal  della  Somiglia, 
who,  like  his  sovereign,  had  been  a  libertine  in  his  youth 
snd  in  his  middle  age.  Prom  the  high-church  principles 
gnd  ai'bitrary  policy  of  such  men,  no  just  government,  no 
attention  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  could  be  expected; 
and  their  subsequent  conduct  appears  to  have  proved,  that 
those  who  foreboded  ill  from  tlieir  combination  with  the 
Jesuits,  did  not  Judge  too  harshly.  Indeed,  priests  in 
general  are  not  the  h(;st  administrators  of  temporal  power, 
and,  when  we  say  that  they  ought  to  be  I'estricted  to  their 
spiritual  duties,  we  mean  no  disrespect  to  their  sacred 
prder. 

With  all  his  bigotry,  and  all  his  zeal  against  reform,  the 
present  pontiff  has  treated  tlie  protestants  in  his  dominions 
with  a  degree  of  mildness  and  complacency  not  expected 
from  his  rigid  principles.  He  even  allows  a  chapel  at 
Rome  for  the  exercise  of  then'  religion,  being  probably 
influenced  by  a  regard  for  the  British  and  other  pvotestant 
governments,  even  while  he  thinks  that  the  professors  of 
this  faith  do  not  pursue  that  course  which  would  give 
them  a  full  assurance  of  salvation.  He  finds  it  expedient 
to  make  some  concessions  to  the  more  enlightened  spirit  of 
the  age,  while  his  own  mind  is  darkened  by  inveterate 
prejudices.  He  would  wish  to  dictate,  as  his  predecessors 
did,  to  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  ;  but,  as  he  cannot 
influence  them  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  he  is  content 
to-  exhort  without  commanding.  The  prince  whom  he 
^ds  Dfost  devoted  to  hira,  u  the  French  king  (Ch^i'ks  ^i..). 
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who,  in  his  late  law  against  sacrilege,  has  imitated  the 
pontifical  rigor  of  the  middle  ages  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  even  this  monarch  is  inclined  to  sarrentkr,  to  the 
claims  of  the  papacy,  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church. 

The  reigning  pope  has  had  the  high  honor  of  celebrating 
a  Jubilee.  It  commenced  on  Christmas  eve,  in  18SI4,  and  a 
whole  year  from  that  time  is  considered  as  peculiariy 
sacred.  The  beginning  of  the  ceremonial  was  a  solemn 
procession  to  the  sacred  gate  which  leads  to  St.  Peter'* 
church.  The  magistrates  of  Rome,  the  chief  cKlzens,  the 
cross-bearers  and  other  ecclesiastical  attendants,  the  pa- 
rochial clergy,  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  and  {last  in  order, 
though  first  in  dignity)  the  holy  father,  with  his  tiara 
carried  before  him,  advanced  to  the  gate.  As  it  did  not 
open  at  the  first  blow  which  he  gave  to  the  wall  with  a 
silver  hammer,  he  tried  a  second,  saying,  with  an  air  t£ 
authority,  *  I  will  enter  thy  house,  O  Lord.'  An  opening 
not  being  yet  made,  he  struck  the  wall  a  third  time,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  workmen  on  the  other  side,  a  passage  was 
opened  for  the  anxious  throng.  Fragments  of  stone, 
thrown  out  in  this  operation,  were  eagerly  picked  up  by 
the  votaries  of  superstition,  and  the  medals  which  had 
been  left  within  the  wall  at  the  jubilee  of  the  year  1800, 
were  also  seised  by  the  scrambling  devotees.  The  church 
was  soon  filled  to  an  overflow :  the  pope  set  the  example 
of  singing  and  praying,  and  the  thanksgiving  service  was 
performed  amidst  the  united  sounds  of  choral  and  martial 
music,  enlivened  by  peals  of  hell-ringing.  Similar  scenes 
occurred  at  three  other  churches  ;  and  all  the  subjects  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  pilgrims  who  flocked  from  various 
countries,  now  hoped  for  a  remission  of  their  sins,  a  favor 
which  may  be  purchased  at  tlie  altars  on  moderate  terms. 
Poor  strangers,  it  appears,  obtain  this  indulgence  ^ra/ij; 
and  the  pope  sometimes  condescends  to  grant  it  to  them 
in  person.  He  presides  at  the  celebration  of  the  most 
sacred  service  in  the  metropolitan  church,  and  afterwards 
entertains  the  pilgrims  at  the  Vatican  palace  with 
humble  fare  and  spintual  conversation,  and  distributes 
silver  uedals  ajuong  tbeio,  coauuemorative  of  the  Jubilee. 
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But  the  usual  place  of  resort,  for  these  strangers,  is  the 
hospital  of  the  Pelegrini,  where  they  are  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  even  have  their  feet  washed  by  some  of 
the  cacdinals.  In  the  course  of  the  year  which  is  thus 
dignified  with  peculiar  sanctity,  public  amusements  and 
diversions  are  protiibited  :  yet  theideaofajubilee  ought  not, 
we  tbink^  to  *  impoverish  the  public  stock  of  harmless  plea- 
sure.' Where  a  general  fast  is  ordered,  there  may  be  some 
reason  for  a  suspension  of  ordinary  amusements;  but,  in  the 
case  of  a  joyful  celebrity,  the  interdiction  seems  to  be 
misplaced  and  inapplicable. 

From  the  religious  concerns  of  France  and  of  Italy,  we 
proceed  to  the  survey  of  other  catholic  governments.  In 
Spain,  the  pope's  authority  was  not  suffered  to  be  free  from 
control,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  restrictions  upon 
his  representative.  In  1803,  the  council  of  Castile,  in 
admitting  the  archbishop  of  Nicea  to  the  office  of  papal 
legate  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  stated  three  remarkable 
exceptions  to  the  authority  claimed  by  that  officer.  One 
was,  that  he  was  not  to  have  the  power  of  visiting  the 
patriarchal,  metropolitan,  or  other  churches,  with  a  view 
to  correction  or  reform  ;  another  was,  that  he  was  not  to 
examine  any  individual,  whether  of  a  religious  or  civil 
diaracter,  who  might  be  estranged  from  a  particular  com- 
munity or  institution,  or  in  any  way  criminal ;  and  the 
third  imported,  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  receive 
appeals  from  the  ordinary  judges. 

The  pontiBcal  authority  was  still  more  restricted  aller 
the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish  throne  by  Napoleon's  bro- 
ther Joseph,  who,  while  he  declared  that  only  the  Romish 
religion  should  be  allowed,  left  to  his  holiness  a  mere 
shadow  of  power,  suppressed  a  considerable  number  of  mo- 
nasteries,  and  abolished  the  court  of  inquisition.  But,  as  the 
continued  efficacy  of  his  regulations  depenied  on  the  per- 
manence of  his  power  (for  they  were  not  attended  with 
the  general  assent  of  the  nation),  it  remained  for  the 
cortes  to  determine  whether  his  ordinances  should  be  ex- 
ploded or  confirmed.  They  decreed,  in  the  year  1813,  that 
the  inquisition  was  injurious  to  religion  and  to  the  state;  bti- 
to  gratifjr  the  bigots,  thej  voted  the  ereclioa  of  eqian  tbe 
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cpurta  fer  the  trial  of  heretics.  They  made  various  at- 
tempts for  the  reformation  of  abuses  and  the  redress  of 
grievances ;  hut,  amidst  the  prevalence  of  war  and  civil 
dissensions,  they  could  not  make  great  or  effective  progress 
in  their  schemes;  and  their  acts  were  annulled  by  the 
tyranny  of  that  prince  whose  throne  they  endeavoured  to 
establish.  Being  released  by  Napoleon  in  1814,  Ferdi^ 
nand  re-entered  Spain  with  those  emotions  of  resentmuit 
which  prompted  him  to  reject  the  new  constitution ;  and; 
by  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  priests,  excited  discon^ 
tent  and  odium.  He  was  even  so  attached  to  the  old 
school  of  bigotry,  that  he  concurred  with  the  pope  in  the 
propriety  of  re-estabhshing  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  com? 
^landed  that  all  the  colleges,  houses,  funds,  and  rents,  which 
helpnged  to  this  fraternity  at  the  time  of  the  suppression^ 
gnd  had  not  been  altogether  alienated,  should  be  quickly 
restored.  Yet,  in  his  othei"  concerns  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  displayed  a  laudable  spirit ;  for,  when  the  papal 
nuncio  required  that  the  ancient  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
king  and  regard  for  his  prerogative,  exacted  from  every 
prelate  on  his  consecration,  should  no  longer  he  admi- 
nistered, he  answered  the  unwarrantable  demand  by 
declaring,  that  no  innovation  should  be  made  in  that 
respect.  This  prince,  indeed,  though  deficient  in  sense 
a^nd  Judgement,  is  sufficiently  disposed  to  defend  his  pre> 
rogativc  against  papal  encroachments  and  attacks.  The 
king  of  Portugal  is  equally  attached  with  Ferdinand  to 
the  Komish  faith,  and,  at  the  same  time,  equally  ready  to 
resist  the  high  claims  of  the  pontiff. 

All  the  Austrian  prelates,  except  the  archbishop  of 
Olmutz,  are  nominated  or  appointed  by  the  emperor ;  and, 
although  the  papal  conhrmation  is  afterwards  accepted,  it 
is  not  considered  as  absolutely  necessary.  As  king  of 
Hungary,  the  same  prince  appoints  the  prelates  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches;  and  those  who  are  named 
immediately  exercise  their  full  jurisdiction  before  they 
receive  the  pope's  confirmation  of  their  appointments ;  for 
it  is  a  settled  point  in  these  countries,  that  bishops  hold 
their  power  directly  from  God.  Wlien  the  episcopal  oath 
h  isijfij^,  it  U  understood  to  imply  ofily  a  cauonical  fihe* 
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dience  to  the  pope,  not  derogating  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  the  righu  of  the  emperor,  or  encrofichlng  on  the  duties 
whiph  the  prelates,  as  subjects  of  the  state,  are  expected  to 
perform  to  the  ruling  power.  This  practice  certainly  tends 
to  explode  the  idea  of  a  double  allegiance  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrian  subjects,  whose  sovereign,  while  he  is  aa 
hereditary  bigot  to  the  Romisli  faith,  is  determined  to 
secui'e  his  own  authority  from  the  encroachments  of  a 
foreign  pontiff.  By  the  Fla(:i{um  Jiegium,  no  papal  edicts 
oi"  rescripts  are  allowed  to  have  any  force  or  operation 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  government;  and  no 
persons  are  even  suffered  to  apply  to  his  holiness  with 
regard  to  any  new  act  of  devotion,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, without  the  emperor's  peimission. 

The  catholic  zeal  of  the  Bavarian  government  has  m 
this  century  dechned.  Bigotry  has  in  a  great  measure 
yielded  to  a  sense  of  liberality,  and  the  protestants  are 
not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged.  A  new  constitution, 
allowing  a  national  assembly,  has  been  conceded  to  the 
people,  and  a  meliorated  system,  both  in  the  church  »nd 
state,  consequently  prevails. 

In  the  catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  there  is  not  an 
vniformity  of  religious  regulation.  The  rulers  ofFribourg, 
ip  1B15,  renounced  the  rigiit  of  appointing  their  bishop, 
leaving  it  to  the  uninfluenced  Judgement  of  the  pope.  In 
the  Grison  territory  (now  a  part  of  the  Swiss  republic), 
the  bishop  of  Coire  is  elected  by  the  twenty-four  canons  of 
the  establishment ;  but  it  appears  that  the  pope  is  allowed 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  among  these  canons,  alternately 
with  the  chapter  itself.  The  same  bishop  promulgates  the 
papal  ordinances,  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the 
temporal  power.  In  the  new  canton  of  Tessin,  the  bishop 
of  Como  is  appointed  by  the  government ;  hut  the  papal 
confirmation  is  deemed  requisite  for  the  establishment  of 
his  pretensions.  In  the  Valais,  four  priests  are  proposed  by 
th^  chapter  to  the  diet  for  the  episcopal  dignity  :  of  these, 
oqe  is  selected  as  the  most  unobjectionable  candidate ; 
the  pontift'  at  first  pretends  to  reject  him,  but  soon  after 
iMHninates  the  same  person,  as  if  no  previous  recommen- 
datwQ  tmd  been  ^ea.    I9  those  states  whicht  betata  \Jb£. 
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year  1815,  composed  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Cohstaocr, 
the  prelates  are  chosen  by  the  government ;  and  liis  ho^ 
liness  is  expected  to  confirm  the  appointment.  Thus,  on 
the  prelate's  death,  in  1818,  a  new  bishop  was  nominated 
by  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  and,  though  the  pope 
objected,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  that  prince'. 
In  most  of  the  cantons,  no  papal  or  episcopal  ofdinancies', 
except  those  which  relate  to  an  exemption  from  fasts,  or 
other  affairs  of  little  moment,  are  suffered  to  operate  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  civil  power.  With  regard  to  the 
monasteries,  it  appears,  that  the  election  of  the  head 
depends,  in  some,  upon  the  pope,  and,  in  the  rest,  upon 
the  bishops. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  pope's  authority  ii 
seriously  checked  by  the  spirit  of  the  government,  althoil^ 
the  doctrines  which  he  maintains  are  still  professed  by  thfe 
people.  No  bulls,  rescripts,  or  dispensations,  are  effective^ 
without  the  royal  assent;  and,  in  the  appointment -bf 
bishops,  the  court  justly  assumes  a  paramount  authority^./ 

In  speaking  of  Naples,  our  attention  is  called  to  'a 
remarkable  society,  which  was  formed  in  the  year  IBlSt; 
while  Murat  (that  is,  the  usurper  Joachim)  filled  the  throne 
of  Ferdinand.  We  are  induced  to  mention  it,  not  for  \Vs 
chief  object,  which  was  evidently  political,  but  because  its 
members  mingled  a  sense  of  religion  with  their  generii! 
views,  and  professed  a  high  regard  for  evangelical  trtith*, 
declaring  that  their  grand  aim  was  to  establish  on  that 
basis  a  system  of  freedom  and  justice.  Our  Redeemer, 
they  said,  was  the  victim  of  despotic  tyranny;  and  it -Was 
therefore  the  duty  of  his  votaries  to  use  nil  their  efforts  fot- 
its  extinction.  The  founders  of  this  association  were  tht 
friends  of  the  exiled  family  ;  but  many  persons  of  different 
political  principles  were  encouraged  to  join  them ;  and; 
borrowing   the   symbol   of    their   confederacy   from    thfe 

■  charcoal  trade,  they  did  not  disdain  the  degrading  ap> 
H        pellation  of  Carbonari.     The  existence  of  such  a  societj' 

■  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Murat,  who  took  measulM 
H  for  the  repression  of  its  audacity  ;  and,  being  thus  eildar)^ 
H  gered,  it  was  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  nnmbe^: 
H       -for  the  leaden  diuiiined  a  vei7«eB9idenibIefwt«f'ti>6&' 
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^cci ,  and  carried  on  their  intrigues  with  greater  caution 
and  spcrecy.  After  the  death  of  Joachim,  Ferdinand,  the 
restored  king,  or  rather  his  minister  the  prince  of  Canosa, 
instituted  a  new  association  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Car> 
bonari ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  great  increase  of  the 
latter, /who  now  propagated  their  principles  of  reform  over 
many  parts  of  Europe.  At  length,  in  the  year  1820,  their 
intrigues  produced  a  revolution  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom ; 
pi^t  if.  was  easily  suppressed  by  the  operations  of  an  Aus- 
trian army,  and  many  of  tliese  mal-contents  were  pu- 
si^h^.  in  various  modes.  The  society  then  desisted  from 
Its  ipachinations,  and  declined  into  insignificance. 

Iti  Sicily,  so  feeble  is  the  papal  power,  that  it  is  treated 
with  a  freedom  bordering  on  contempt ;  and  the  inter- 
course still  maintained  with  the  court  of  Rome  is  confined 
to,  the  formality  of  procuring  either  patents  for  bishoprics, 
to  be  granted  to  those  who  are  nominated  by  the  king,  or 
dispensations  for  spiritual  wants,  when  the  individuals 
who  apply  for  them  have  received  the  royal  permission. 
If  these  applications  should  be  disregarded,  the  king, 
being  (by  an  ancient  grant)  a  legate  of  the  holy  see  by 
tiirth,  would,  in  all  probability,  order  the  prelate  who  acts 
for  him  in  that  capacity,  and  who  presides  in  the  spiritual 
courts,  to  accede  to  the  different  requests  in  the  pope's 
name,  like  the  English  parliamentarians,  who,  when  they 
opposed  Charles  I,  in  the  Held,  pretended  to  act  in  his 
name. 

In ,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  after  the  laudable 
efforts  of  Leopold  in  opposition  to  papal  encroachments, 
little  remained  to  be  done  in  the  present  century  to  esta- 
blish the  independence  of  the  temporal  sovereign.  It 
appears,  i;ideed,  that  the  pope  ostensibly  supplies  the 
vacancies  in  episcopal  preferments ;  but  the  rule  is,  that 
the  names  and  pretensions  of  four  candidates  are  commu- 
nicated to  htm  by  the  Tuscan  minister  at  Rome,  who 
points  out  the  one  more  particularly  favored  by  the  grand 
duke ;  and  with  this  recommendation  his  holiness  feels 
himself  obliged  to  comply.  The  ordinary  benefices  are 
conferred  on  such  persons  as  are  deemed  by  the  king  or 
the  biehopa  the  m9Bt  deserving;  and  the  pope's  confirma- 
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Uot»  of  any  appointlnent  of  this  kind  is  considel-ed  as  abso- 
lutely unnecessary.  The  injunctions  of  the  pontiff  are 
allowed  to  hare  some  influence  in  cases  of  conscience  or 
of  private  penance;  but,  if  the  answers  to  these  cases 
should  affect  in  any  way  the  civil  state  of  the  persons 
who  have  solicited  the  illuminations  of  his  wisdom,  the 
acceptance  is  noticed  and  sometimes  pnnished  as  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

Even  the  hereditary  bigotry  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
does  not  render  him  a  slave  to  the  pope.  He  bestows 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments  at  !us  own  discre- 
tion, and  rejects  such  orders  from  Rome  as  relate  to  the 
external  polity  of  the  church.  He  indeed  suffers  appeals 
to  be  made  from  bishops  or  their  judicial  deputies  to  the 
pontiff,  in  those  few  causes  which  are  still  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  but  these  ap- 
peals are  not  actually  transferred  to  Rome,  unless  each 
subject  should  have  been  thrice  investigated,  without  an 
uniformity  of  decision,  by  pontifical  delegates,  chosen  Jl-om 
the  whole  number  of  churchmen  resident  within  the 
kihgtiom. 


CHAPtm  II. 


tiistory  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  the  Christian  Communities  In, 
Asia  and  j^rica. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  two  great 
states,  it  could  not  be  expected,  either  that  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  or  an  entire  coincidence  of  religion, 
would  long  prevail.  As  adult  persons,  who  have  left 
their  homes  and  formed  new  families,  do  not  conceive 
themselves  bound  to  adhere  invariably  to  the  opinions  ot 
the  practices  of  their  parents,  nations,  when  disjoined  by 
inutual  consent,  gradually  adopt  new  sentiments,  both 
in  religion  and  in  politics:  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised on  finding  that  the  Greeks  soon  began  to  differ 
from  their  former  friends  and  fellow-subijects.  The 
"fMnonal  religtous  (SfiereiTces  between  Xhtta  Rave  f>^ii' 
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stated  by  eur  predecessor;  they  were  not  essentially 
important^  but  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  irritable  theolo^ 
ginns  to  justify  a  secession.  The  schism  still  subsists 
to  such  an  extent,  that  there  are  many  Greeks,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Morea,  who  are  more  unwilling  to  be 
upon  friendly  terms  witli  the  members  of  the  Latin  church» 
than  even  with  Moslems  or  pagans.  These  haters  of  their 
Christian  brethren,  we  may  conclude,  are  men  of  weak 
minds  and  illiberal  dispositions  ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
Hdlenic  race,  we  hope,  are  not  so  bigoted  and  intolerant^ 
though  they  certainly  do  not  harmonise  with  the  Roman- 
ists. A  respectable  votary  of  the  Greek  church,  we  are 
informed,  made  a  formal  apphcation  to  the  pope  in  the 
year  1825,  l^questing  his  authoritative  aid  and  supporti 
in  the  present  contest,  and  holding  out  the  pi-ospect  of  a 
rehgious  union :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
alithorised  on  this  occasion  by  the  leaders  of  the  insurgent 
confederacy,  or  that  they  are  disposed  to  sacrifice  any 
point  of  doctrine  or  even  of  ceremonial  practice  for  the 
insignificant  assistance  which  they  can  derive  from  th^ 
feeble  remains  of  power  and  influence,  yet  enjoyed  by  the 
head  of  the  RomiSh  church. 

The  contest  to  which  we  incidentally  referred,  did  not 
arise  from  any  new  provocation,  but  from  continued  re- 
flexion upon  the  enormity  of  existing  abuses.  The 
Greeks,  habituated  to  the  most  disgraceful  slavery,  seemed 
to  submit  with  patience  to  the  sway  of  the  most  brutal 
barbarians  that  ever  obstructed  the  progress  of  humanity 
and  civilisation  :  but,  when  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and 
Neapolitans,  had  roused  themselves  from  that  torpor  which 
was  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  warmth  of  their 
dispositions,  the  descendants  of  an  illustrious  nation  re- 
solved to  exert  their  enei-gy  for  the  recovery  of  their 
independence.  They  boldly  took  up  arms  in  the  year 
1821,  and  soon  formed  a  new  government,  which,  unaided 
by  the  jealous  and  selfish  powers  of  the  continent,  they 
are  still  defending  against  their  savage  oppressors.  With- 
out speculating  on  the  probable  event  of  the  contest» 
we  shall  merely  observe  that  they  are  entitled  to  cn- 
«ftW*g;«iB?ilfe;.a?i*  support  SKm  4U   Ihe  _  advoBotei  «S. 
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freedom,  and  aU  the  professors  of  Christianity.  ^  Tlltfiiilly 
the  abettors  of  arbitrary  power,  rebels  ought  rather  to'^ 
punished  than  assisted.  As  a  general  rule,  we  admit 
that  position ;  but  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  an 
exception  ought  to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  Greekis, 
the  injured  slaves  of  a  government  which  is  in  itseU'flfti 
anomaly  and  an  outrage.  _  ,-i, 

The  ministei's  of  the  church,  in  general,  were  amoi^ 
the  promoters  of  the  revolt,  and  many  of  them  are  even 
engaged  in  the  military  service,  in  which  some  have  dis- 
played great  alertness  and  courage.  The  priests  also,  in 
numerous  instances,  take  part  with  the  rest  of  the  coro- 
iDunity  in  agricultural  labors,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  thus  eke  out  their  scanty  incomes  in  a  mode  which 
detracts  from  the  respect  that  would  otherwise  be  paid 
to  them.  , 

The  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  this  church  do  ncit 
appear  to  have  been  altered  since  the  beginning  of  tbe 
century.  The  priests  have  continued  their  old  covirse ; 
the  people  have  not  called  for  any  innovation  ;  and,  ea^ce 
the  insurrection  unfolded  the  banners  of  liberty,  religion 
has  been  treated  as  a  secondary  concern,  ,,. 

Adverting  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  church  in  tuie 
point  of  ceremonial  observance,  which  also  exhibits  trajte 
of  national  manners,  we  are  induced  to  take  notice  of  the 
celebration  of  Easter.  This  festival,  being  deemed  the 
most  important  of  all.is  observed  with  great  joyand  respect. 
The  termination  oifast'nig  necessarily  leads  to  the  idea  pf 
feasting  ;  but  devotional  exercises  and  pompous  ceremonies 
in  the  churches  precede  the  general  indulgence  and  mer- 
riment. All  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
in  holiday  trim,  or  in  their  best  apparel,  sally  forth  to 
pay  visits  and  to  receive  congratulations  ;  and  they  salute 
each  other  on  the  cheek,  saying  at  the  same  moment, 
"  Christ  has  risen."  Beside  private  rejoicings,  firings 
from  the  batteries  and  discharges  of  small  arms  announce 
the  prevailingjoy;  and,  not  content  with  putting  iwwder 
into  their  musquets  or  pistols,  they  introduce  bullets, 
not,  we  ho[)e,  with  a  malicious  intent,  but  from  the 
vantonness  of  joy.    In  the  evening  a  grand  ceremony 
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takes  place  in  the  chief  towns  :  all  men  who  sustain  public 
chsrecters,  after  attending  divine  service  in  the  principal 
church,  meet  in  the  street,  and  the  members  of  the 
executive  body,  approaching  the  legislative  subjects  of  the 
state,  who  are  drawn  up  in  a  line,  embrace  them  with  an  air 
of  affection.  On  Easter-Monday,  the  festivities  are  renewed. 
In  the  environs  of  the  towns,  while  many  of  the  women, 
dressed  in  a  tasteful  manner,  are  reclining  on  the  grass, 
listening  to  the  attractive  sounds  of  the  guitar  and  the 
flute,  equestrian  bands  are  scouring  the  plain,  and  hurling 
their  javelins  ;  other  parties  are  engaged  in  the  Romaic 
dance,  while  discharges  of  pistols  add  to  the  effect  of  the 
music ;  children,  fancifully  anayed  and  crowned  with 
flowers,  sport  around  their  delighted  relatives  and  friends ; 
and  apparent  joy  and  hilarity  animate  the  scene.  Yet 
there  is  no  great  degree  of  true  piety  or  sincere  devotion 
in  this  celebration  of  Easter ; — not  more,  indeed,  than  we 
observe  in  the  Christmas  festivities  of  England,  where 
few  think  of  the  religious  origin  of  the  general  joy. 

As  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  establishment  scarcely 
differs  in  any  respect  from  the  mother-church,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  the  formality  of  descriptive  remark.  Cere- 
monies are  more  regarded  both  by  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  than  the  dictates  of  sound  morality.  Prostrations 
before  the  pictures  or  figures  of  saints, — 

'•  Who  never  yet  had  being, 

Or,  being,  ne'er  were  saints  j  " 

pilgrimages  over  immense  deserts  to  favorite  chapels  and 
shrines,  and  other  marks  of  8Uperstitit)n,  are  the  general 
substitutes  for  true  piety.  The  majority  of  the  priests 
are  men  of  low  birth  and  imperfect  education,  and  many 
(ff  them  attend  more  to  the  length  of  their  beards  than 
to  the  propriety  of  setting  a  good  example  to  their  flocks. 
.  The  late  emperor  Alexander,  while  he  followed  the 
rules  of  the  established  church,  tolerated  all  sects  in  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  modes  of  worship,  but  did  net 
sufier  them  to  make  proselytes.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  be  banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  dominions :  if  they 
VOL.  VI.  £ 
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had  been  content  with  teacbing  the  elemcots  of  UteratHK, 
he  would  have  left  them  unmolested ;  but  they  endeavounoi 
to  seduce  the  youth  into  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church.  Xho 
same  prince  treated  the  Jews,  and  the  JMoslem  and  pagan 
tribes  of  his  Asiatic,  empire,  with  mildness  and  forbMrawte* 
promoting  without  enforcing  their  conversion.  WJheo. ,  lie 
completed  the  reduction  of  Grcorgia  under  his  joloe^  ktt 
found  the  people  already  Christians  ;  and,  allured  by- ,  bis 
beneficent  sway,  they  seemed  more  obserrant,  than  they 
had  before  been,  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Greek  <^ureb. 
Over  Aroienia  and  Kurdistan  he  had  some  inftuenoej 
because  those  countries  seemed  not  to  have  any  regular 
government ;  but  he  did  not  ostensibly  direct  either  their 
religion  or  politics. 

Directing  our  course  to  the  neighbouring  territory  of 
Chaldeea,  n'e  meet  with  a  numerous  body  of  ChristiaDfc 
They  inhabit  the  country 'on  each  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  are 
said  to  amount  to  500,000  persons.  They  form  an  wt* 
conquered  state,  and  are  so  determined  to  resist  all 
attempts  for  their  subjugation,  that  they  consttuntly  bear 
weapons  of  defence,  whichlthey  do  not  lay  aside  eveir 
when  they  assemble  for  public  worship.  Their  ostensiU* 
ruler  is  a  patriarch,  who  exercises  both  a  spiritual  and 
civil  jurisdiction ;  but  he  is  not  invested  with  thai 
arbitrary  power  which  is  so  prevalent  in  Asia ;  for  thtf 
government  is,in  effect,rather  republican  than  monarchicaL 
The  most  intelligent  men  in  Chaldsea  do  not  pretend 
to  know  either  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  Christianity 
was  first  preached  in  that  country  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
Gregory,  styled  the  Enlightener,  whom  the  Armenians 
consider  as  the  founder  of  tlieir  church,  inti-oduced  the 
Gospel  likewise  among  the  ancestors  of  those  tribes  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  Yet,  as  the  majority  of  their 
number  follow  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  they  differ  froia 
the  Armenians,  who  are  Monophysites.  They  appear  to 
be  divided  into  two  hostile  parties, — namely,  the  Nefr- 
torians,  who  compose  an  independent  church,  and  the 
converts  to  the  Romish  persuasion.  Literature,  at  present, 


I  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  Uiein ;  and  we  needt-  klot>      J 
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wond«r  at  this  circumstance,  when  theii"  neighbours,  in 
ivery  directiont  are  equally  unenlightened  or  still  more 
%tibrant ". 

It  In  Persia  are  found  the  remains  of  sects  that  have 
Christianity  for  the  basis  of  their  religion  ;  but  the  super* 
•Ihicture  is  a  miscellaneous  kind  of  erection,  not  fully 
sxAted  to  the  foundation.  The  Sabeans,  near  tiie  Persian 
6ulf,  have  tetiets  and  practices  boiTowed  from  the  Jewish 
Rttd  Mohammedan  systems;  but,  as  they  believe  in  th* 
^trinity  of  Christ  and  the  redemption  and  atonement, 
tteyaiie  justly  considered  as  Christians.  The  Sefis  re- 
wmble  our  Quakers  in  their  regard  to  moral  duties,  and 
theit  endeavours  to  subdue  the  violence  of  the  passions. 

In  India  the  Christians  are  widely  diffused,  not  only 
In  Consequence  of  the  invigorated  exertions  of  modern 
ffligsionaries,  but  from  the  remains  of  ancient  convcrsionsi 
gome  have  thought  that  the  Saads  are  Christians  In  their 
hMrts,  though  not  in  their  external  professions  ;  but  it  ap- 
^rsthat  they  are  still  licathens.  About  l35  yeara  ago, 
VHe  Jogee  Das  declared,  at  Dahli  and  other  places,  that  he 
fiftd  beeu  commissioned  by  the  divine  pupil  of  the  Supreme 
Being  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  clouds  of  error,  in 
Which  they  had  been  long  enveloped  ;  and  he  soon  found 
IflfiAy  who  were  willing  to  secede  from  the  Hindoo 
fet^latry,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  propagation  of  his  doc* 
Wines.  These  sectaries  resemble  the  Quakers  in  the 
^laitittess  of  their  dress  and  the  simplicity  of  their  man- 
■W«,  ill  their  avoidance  of  frivolous  amusementa,  in  tliat 
if^iotl  of  the  pi-ofaneness  of  an  oath  which  does  not 
Wciude  a  strict  regard  to  honor  and  truth,  and  in  their 
fletefetfttion  of  war  and  violence.  They  believe  in  the 
Ittimwtality  of  the  soul,  and  expect  a  dny  of  final  judge- 
mtftit.  Many  of  those  who  have  intercourse  with  our 
Missionaries  seem  inclined  to  become  Christian^ ;  but,  even 
.  Rfti&ng  tlicso  well-dispoBcd  men,  conversions  are  yet 
wncomtnon. 
■    In'  the  territory  of  Canara  vre  still  find  a  large  Chris- 

ny-i I 

^(*  A^Witfifflr  trfifie  ChalfJoan  Chrigtiana,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hobere 
WaWi. 
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tian  community,  sufficiently  remarkable  to  claini„i'pu]'  I 
notice.  It  was  from  the  settlement  of  Goa  that  the  ^ji%  ■ 
of  evangelical  light  diffused  their  lustre  over  Canara;  1h^ 
at  what  time  a  Christian  colony  was  first  formed  in,  this 
part  of  Southern  India,  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  pq^ 
fluenceofthe  Portuguese  so^^rnment  not  only  canducpfj 
to  the  protection  of  the  settlers,  but  procured  for  theoxit^ 
favor  of  princely  patronage,  so  that  they  obtained,  iroo^ 
the  rajalis  of  the  country,  grants  of  land  aod  V3i'if>M^ 
privileges.  They  received  occasional  accessions  of  EurQn 
pean  devotees  and  of  native  converts  from  Goa,  ajtd,  h^  _ 
their  forcible  persuasions,  drew  many  of  the  inhabil^ntff  M 
from  the  darkness  of  idolatry  ;  and  the  estabUshmeot  b^r  I 
came  so  flourishing,  that  about  80,000  persons  are  said  to  ■ 
have  belonged  to  it  at  the  time  when  Hyder  Ali,  the  bold 
usurper  of  the  throne  of  Maissour,  attacked  and  subdued 
Canara  '.  They  were  terrified  at  the  success  of  a  ^loal^t^ 
conqueror;  but  he  treated  them  with  mildness  .;^i^ 
humanity,  and  confirmed  their  privileges.  Far  difij;;c^i)i 
was  the  conduct  of  his  son  Tippoo,  who,  althougb  hft 
found  them  ready  to  submit  to  his  authority,  pretendedi  ji^q 
suspect  that,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  zeal,  they 
would  not  long  remain  faithful  subjects  to  a  prince  of  ,lijis 
religion.  He  therefore  insisted  on  their  adoption  of  thaft 
system  which  he  preferred,  and,  observing  their  reluct|^ 
ance,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and  outrage.  He 
banished  or  imprisoned  the  priests  ;  sent  the  greater  pgrt 
of  their  flocks  to  Seringapatam  and  other  towns,  to  linger 
in  poverty  and  wretchedness;  destroyed  the  churches,  end 
seised  the  lands.  The  fall  of  the  tyrant,  lioweycr,  in 
1799,  revived  the  establishment.  Those  who  had  been 
compelled  to  renounce  the  Christian  faith,  were  re'sdo^jt^t^j^ 
into  the  church  ;  many  who  had  emigrated  during  thpippff, 
secution  returned  into  Canara;  religious  structures, . gr^ 
dually  arose  in  various  parts  ;  and,  in  1818,  the  pop^l%i 
tion  was  estimated  at  31,800.  Agriculture  h  Hie  ocpu- 
pation  of  the  majority  of  this  number;  and,  in  .thatj pnd, 
other  employments,  the  industrious  habit^  ^d.jgij^lj; 
L       conduct  of  the  people  are  eminently  conspicuous.  -  J 

H  -  In  the  year  1767.     ,  cJ;  ijmiBc  ai^l  *''        H 
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'"Th* Spiritual  concerns  of  this  community  are  conducted 
feJt'Eibout  twenty-five  priests,  who  receive  instructions  from 
tlifepi'imateof  Goa.  The  religion  of  the  establishment  is  con ■ 
sequentlythatofthe  Romish  church.  Themassis  solemnised 
in  Latin,  while  the  sermon  and  other  parts  of  the  service 
ire'  delivered  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  Images  of  our  Re- 
deemer, the  Virgin  Mary,  and  favorite  saints,  are  exhibited 
in'tiie  churches,  and  receive  humble  adoration  ;  but  public 
pHWessions  are  avoided,  from  an  unwillingness  to  shock  the 
pV^judices  of  the  Hindoos.  There  is  no  ecclesiastical 
tiftiuHal  in  the  province,  and  the  only  punishment  inflicted 
By  the  church  is  that  of  excommunication,  of  which  there 
a^e  two  species,  one  trifling,  and  the  other  not  so  severe 
as  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  kind  and  charitable  offices 
t6ward  the  delinquent. 

''  'Other  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  apartof  Canara,  havere- 
(S3ved  the  Gospel  from  catholic  emissaries.  A  missionary, 
WVJting  to  a  friend  in  the  year  1806,  represented  the  Romish, 
pibc&s  of  worship  as  very  numerous  in  Travancour ;  but 
he  added,  that,  in  most  of  them,  mass  was  performed 
only  once  in  two  years.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent 
neglect  of  exterior  ordinances,  he  thought  that  above  1000 
catholic  missionaries  were  dispersed  over  India ;  but  fhis, 
we  apprehend,  is  an  exaggeration.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  protestant  missionaries  are  very  numerous,  ex- 
tertding  their  labors  in  one  direction  from  Lalior  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and,  in  another,  from  the  Persian  frontier  to 
China.  The  mission  in  the  province  of  Bengal  appears 
to  l>e  the  most  flourishing ;  and  it  is  more  regularly 
organised,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  an 
episcopal  see  and  a  college  at  Calcutta.  The  late  Dr. 
Middleton  labored  with  great  zeal  for  the  diffusion  both 
ofdhristianity  and  learning  among  the  Hindoos;  and  his 
S^eessor  in  the  bishopric  (Dr.  Heber)  is  usefully  employed 
itf  the  promotion  of  the  same  objects. 

"1^  promoters  of  Christianity  are  not  very  successfut 
m"tHe  Chinese  empire.  They  are  rarely  suffered  to 
pleftiStrate  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ';  and, 

I  It  ia  affirmed  that,  in  the  year  1815,  the  French  miseionarieg  and.' 
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even  at  Canton,  wliere  the  British  influence  is  very  ■coa- 
siderable,  they  are  viewed  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  teoA 
checked  in  their  henevolent  purposes.  In  the  hop4  of 
move  auspicious  times,  they  cariy  on  their  operations, dC 
Macao,  and  also  at  Malacca,  where  a  college  has  been 
erected,  in  which  are  many  Chinese  students.  The  New 
Testament  has  been  translated  into  the  Chinese  language ; 
and  copies  have  been  gladly  accepted  by  many  of  thola 
emigrants  who  have  transferred  their  industry  and  art«>U 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean.  .  '■: 

In  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  our  missionaries  are  also 
actively  engaged.  They  hold  religious  conversations  with 
the  natives  of  all  pereuasions,  preach  the  pure  word  of  God, 
distribute  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts, 
and  establish  schools.  Their  success  is  not  equal  to  their 
wishes :  yet  they  are  not  discouraged.  If  they  convert 
few  of  the  Jews  or  Jloslems,  they  guide  the  members 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  into  a  better  path  in 
theii"  religious  journey.  As  the  Druses  are  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  the  desceB" 
dants  of  the  crusaders  of  the  middle  ages,  it  might  be 
exiiected  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
exhortations  of  Christian  preachers.  Many  of  thetTi 
certainly  are  so  inclined  ;  the  reigning  emir  is  said  to  be 
a  Christian  in  bis  heart;  and  we  are  assured  that 
the  votaries  of  the  Gospel  in  their  country  out-numbpi" 
the  followers  of  the  Koran.  However  that  may  be,  the 
Druses  ceitainly  live  on  more  friendly  terms  with. the 
Christians  than  the  subjects  of  any  other  government  Jn 
Western  Asia.  ~  r... 

In  Egypt,  the  few  Europeans  who  undertake  theitftlt 
of  conversion  are  treated  with  mildness  by  the  pafl|ia 
who  now  rules  over  that  country  as  an  independent  prince ; 
but,  though  he  is  fond  of  European  arts,  he  ia  not  in- 
clined to  assist  in  the  propagation  of  that  faith  which  his 
hereditary  prejudices  teach  him  to  reprobate,  and  the 
labors  of  the  missionaries  are  counter-acted  by  the  efTorts 

their  converts  had  chapds  at  Fokien  and  other  towns,  but  that  a 
fersecutian  arq»e  ^gainit  th^m,  and  mined  f\  Qonc^rn  nUich  seemed  to 
pronme  well. 


of  itinerant    IMosIems,  sent    from  a  college  at  Cairo  to 
enforce  the  doctrines  gf  the  pseudo-prophet. 

The  Abyssinians  might  be  called  a  religious  people, 
if  we  could  depend  on  their  professions  of  piety  i  bu^whea 
they  make  pompous  boasts  of  their  zeal,  they  speak 
more  like  Pharisees  than  lovers  of  truth.  They  are  more 
attentira  to  forms  and  ceremonies  than  to  the  practice 
of  true  holiness  and  virtue ;  for  their  morality  hanga 
loosely  upon  them,  and  their  conduct  is  not  sufficieDtl<r 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  honor  or  by  good  principles. 
Their  addiction  to  perjury  is  an  odious  trait  in  their 
characters;  for  they  will  frequently  imprecate  curses  upon 
themselves  if  their  assertions  should  be  false,  knowing 
at  the  same  moment  that  they  are  wholly  unfounded ; 
and,  when  the  king  has  sworn  that  he  will  pardon  a  de- 
linfjuent,  whom  he  afterwards  wishes  to  punish,  he  says 
tO'  his  attendants,  '  Take  notice  that  I  scrape  this  oath 
ftwoj  from  the  tongue  which  pronounced  it,' — making 
niovementa  and  gestures  corresponding  with  his  faithless 
deciaration.  They  do  not  regard  marriage  as  a  religious 
obligation,  and  the  priests  therefore  do  not  officiate  on  the 
occasion ;  and  chastity  is  little  regarded  by  either  sex. 
They  consider  fasting  as  a  strong  proof  of  piety ;  but  the 
priests,  while  they  order  the  laity  to  fast  about  190  days 
m  0  year,  only  practise  that  kind  of  forbearance  for  70 
dAys.  At  the  end  of  each  fast  the  chief  priest  entertains 
his  brethren,  who  greedily  devour  the  raw  flesh  of  a  cow, 
ring  hymns,  and  drink  some  fermented  liquor  until  they 
"«rfe  stupified.  With  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  abtina 
or  metropolitan,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  a  great 
'Wttent  of  power  or  patronage.  Officers,  who  are  not  re- 
ijoirtd  to  be  priests,  administer  the  revenues  of  the 
i^arciies  and  monasteries,  and  determine  spiritual  causes, 
'^'-An  appeal  to  the  king  alone  being  permitted^  if  tiie 
flN^iOa  should  not  give  satisfaction. 
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^^'ori/  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Communities  nf  the  LiUhera^?''^ff^- 
•'•'^  Cahiitisls.  ■  -'■■■'■;■»"* 

O'.-'il:    ';  ■■■      .1  .    .■iiinuj*u 

-'■^TnE  Lutherans  still  bear  the  chief  sway  id  tbe  StCedlldt 
and  Danish  kingdoms.  Their  zeal,  however,  is  less'^rrf 
vent  than  it  formerly  was,  and  they  are  less  arhitraryatv^ 
intolerant.  They  begin  to  partake  of  the  candor  andt 
liberality  which  are  now  more  prevalent  than  even  irmhfi 
last  century;  they  entertain  more  just  sentiments  of  tto 
right  which  all  persons  have  to  think  for  themselves'  ill 
points  of  religion  and  of  conscience  ;  and  they  are  more 
disposed  to  follow,  in  practice,  that  rational  and  well- 
founded  axiom.  Indeed,  they  now  grant  fidl  toteralioo, 
from  which  even  the  Jews  are  not  excluded.  The 
addition  of  Norway  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  in'tdte 
year  1814,  tended  to  infuse  a  more  hberal  spirit  intO)  the 
government.  The  easy  acquisition  of  a  new  territory 
puts  a  prince  into  good-humor,  and  he  instantly  becomes 
more  mild  and  conciliatory  :  hut,  even  before  that  events 
it  was  ordained,  in  the  new  constitution  which  was  pro- 
mulgated in  1809,  that  no  person  should  be  harassed  vOr 
called  to  an  account  for  his  religious  opinions,  unlessi  it 
should  clearly  appear  that  his  avowal  of  them,  or  the 
exercise  of  that  religion  to  which  they  appertained,  migfit 
be  injurious  to  the  state.  This  exception,  it  may  be  said, 
furnished  a  pretence  for  molesting  the  sectaries;'  yet  %ht 
ordinance,  we  believe,  was  intended  to  convey  a  oampl^ 
toleration.  i.niil 

The  present  Daniish  government  is  liberal  and  bene^ 
ficent;  and  tlie  king  is  as  attentive  to  the  interest  of  iHc 
church  as  to  that  of  the  state.  Aware  of  the  povertyiif 
his  clerical  subjects  in  Iceland,  he  allows  pensions  td  thos^ 
who  cannot  procure  a  sufficiency  of  income  from  tht 
limited  bounty  of  their  congregations  ;  and  he  evinces  his 
Christian  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  missionary  under takingis. 
In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  formed  in :  the 
year  1814  by  the  union  of  the  seveu  UnUed  Prouucet 


with  thdse  which  the  French  had  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  the  Austrian  emperor,  the  sovereign,  though  a  Calvin- 
ist,  granted  to  his  new  subjects  an  entire  freedom  of 
r^J^iou^.  opioion  and  worship,  and  an  equal  siiare  with 
the  protestants  in  the  representative  government.  This 
equality  did  not  satisfy  the  prelates,  wKo  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Romish  faith,  followed  for  so  many  ages  by  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands,  entitled  its  professors  to  superior 
^V.iteges:  but  the  king,  instead  of  adopting  their  sug- 
j|;i^ioa,  merely  promised  that  every  proposal  connected 
with  their  rehgion  should  he  submitted  to  the  considers* 
UAn  of  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  catholics. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  occasionally  vented  their  ill 
hiimor  in  complaints  and  remonstrances;  but  they  cannot 
effectually  resist  the  commanding  influence  of  the  protest- 
pntBi.  In  1823,  the  king  gratified  them  by  the  estabUsh. 
metit  of  a  seminary,  in  which  candidates  for  the  catholic 
ufnistiry  might  acquire  a  sufficient  fund  of  learning  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  sacred  trust.  With  the  same 
view,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  complacency,  the  college 
efiiMaynooth  in  Ireland  is  supported  by  the  liberahty  of  a 
jirotestant  pai'liament. 
-ijlfi  France,  the  protestants  are  chiefly  Calvioists.  With 
xegttrd  hoth  to  the  French  and  German  branches  of  tliab 
9£«t|'it  was  stipulated,  in  the  agreement  between  Napoleon 
add  the  pope,  that  a  synod,  composed  of  five  consistorial 
lAurcheSr  should  regulate  nil  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
(hraeerus,  but  that  its  resolutions  should  he  submitted  to 
the  rulers  of  the  state  for  confirmation  ;  and  that  the 
appqinUnent  of  pastors  should  be  subject  to  similar  recog- 
nition or  approbation.  If  the  contributions  of  t!ie  diflerent 
catHfn Unities  should  be  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
oificiating^ministers,  the  government  piomiscd  to  increase 
tiie,»m««(it  to  a  fair  allowance.  As  the  incorporation  (rf  n 
panGwif:  Germany  with  France  had  added  a  multitude  of 
Liltherajis  to  the  state,  it  was  provided  by  the  same  con- 
eordtit-^  tbat  their  church  should  be  regulated,  under  the 
ailthority  of  the  consuls,  by  consistories  both  general  and 
local,  and  by  councils  of  inspection.  The  ministers  of  the 
^ekiaist.  peraoitsioa  were  to  be  educated  at  Geosv^t  aad 
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tiiose  of  the  I^utheran  church  at  a  peculiar  seminarysirf 
their  own  religion.  When  the  territorieB  in  which  these 
protestants  resided  were  withdrawn  by  the  Bllied  poirtn 
&om  the  French  yoke,  in  the  year  1815,  such  regulations 
were  made  as  softened  the  arbitrary  clauses  of  the  fomuu 
compact,  and  yet  left  a  controlling"  authority  in  the  t 
of  the  civil  power.  ""iii 

The  attachment  of  the  elector  (now  king)  of  Saxony  to 
the  Romleh  faith  did  not  induce  the  jieople  of  that  country 
to  relinquish  their  habitual  regard  for  the  Lutheran 
system  ;  and  therefore  no  catholic  bishop  is  allowed  to  dcC 
or  reside  in  that  realm,  except  the  king's  coufessoi^.  to 
whom  the  pope  grants  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  fieati 
In  Upper- Lusatia,  some  dignitaries  who  form  a  chaptev 
elect  a  mitred  dean,  in  the  presence  and  witli  the  approba** 
tion  of  an  Austrian  commissary;  and,  at  Bautzen,  there 
Is  a  chapter  which,  though  catholic,  has  a  Lutherart 
president.  In  civil  rights,  the  members  of  the  two  oon»« 
munions  now  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in  Saxony.    "Ii 

In  the  Hanoverian  territories,  the  catholics  were  lo«^ 
subjected,  by  the  Lutheran  rulers  of  the  state,  to  variooJ 
restrictions.  They  were  not  allowed  to  carry  the  JiOit 
publicly,  or  to  have  any  processions ;  and,  in  points  <rf 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  they  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  odious  authority  of  a  Lutheran  consistoCyk 
But  more  auspicious  days  at  length  dawned  upon  then; 
and  they  are  now  gratified  with  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 

In  the  three  electoral  archbishoprics  (Mentz,  Cologne, 
ftnd  Treves),  which  were  incorporated  with  the  Prussian 
monarchy  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  catholics,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Would  be  treated  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  if  not  highly 
favored ;  and,  in  fact,  they  have  greater  privileges  than  their 
brethren  who  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  king's  dominions. 
They  have,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  an  agent  who  promotes 
their  interest,  and  encourages  the  pope  to  counter-act  the 
arbitrary  spirit  of  Frederic.  In  Silesia,  where  the 
catholics  form  only  a  third  part  of  the  population  of  the 
capital,  the  king  has  suppressed  some  of  their  monasteries, 
nnd  precluded  all  appeals  to  Home.    In  BfisVPruuiR  be 
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lufRTS'iho  Romish  bishop  to  act,  thou^  the  prieeta  arfl 
retained',  and,  in  Brandenburg  and  other  provinces,  ha 
roles  the  sect  with  a  high  hand,  yet  not  with  oppressive 
iyranny.  At  the  same  time,  he  favors  the  Calvinistd 
more  t^ian  the  Lutherans,  but  is  so  far  fVonfi  suBering  the 
filnil^  to  molest  the  latter,  that  he  would  rather  Witness 
their  union  than  their  discord. 

■■'The  increasing  liberality  of  sentiment,  in  the  present 
a^!  is  strikingly  evinced  hy  the  union  of  the  Lutheran 
sod  Reformed  churches  in  many  of  the  German  states. 
Tlie  grand  duke  of  Nassau,  being  connected  in  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  tlie  latter  perauasion,  and  wishing  to  pre- 
clude religious  difTerences  among  his  children,  resolved^ 
as  far  as  his  influence  could  extend,  to  unite  his  family 
and  hia  subjects  in  the  same  devotional  forms  and  worship; 
and  his  laudable  endeavours  were  crowned  with  success. 
In  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  and  some  other  states  the 
encample  was  speedily  followed ;  and  the  completion  of 
three  centuries  from  the  first  exertions  of  Luther  in  the 
Cituse  of  religious  reform,  furnislied  an  appropriate  day' 
for  the  first  public  celebration  of  the  new  union.  To  all 
Ilbe'ral-minded  Christians  this  must  have  been  a  day  of 
joy  and  of  sincere  congratulation.  They  recurred  to  the 
pflge  of  history  for  an  elucidation  of  the  dawn  of  religious 
reform :  tliey  reflected  on  the  troubles  and  sufferings  to 
wfildi  their  ancestors  were  subjected  in  the  progress  of 
emancipation  ft'om  the  yoke  of  a  corrupt  church;  and 
they  now  hailed  with  heart-felt  satisfaction  the  union  of 
those  who,  without  differing  on  essential  points,  had  long 
^wen  tmhappily  divided  '. 

Notwithstanding  these  approaches  to  an  union  of  senti- 
ment, differences  of  religious  opinion  still  subsist  in  various 
parts  even  of  protestant  Germany;  for  an  uniform  stand- 
Avd  of  thought  cannot  be  expected  to  exist  in  any  com- 

.    ^  In  the  year  1817. 

•  Amoi^g  the  Bavarian  protestanti,  this  reconciliation  was  adJostM 
with  paiiiauler  furiaality  ia  the  year  1818.  The  united  establUntn^t 
(eceivej  tha  appoUalion  of  the  PioteBtnnt  Evangelicul  Christian 
Churth,  antt  the  holy  scripture  was  declared  to  bfl  the  only  biuie  flf 
flntf)  to  ttwcttluniembers  ought  to  adhere. 
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inunity.  In  those  universities  in  which  freedom  of  epeeeixii 
in  any  degree  allowed,  the  desire  of  political  liberty  appettw 
to  be  accompanied  with  free-thinking  on  the  subjectii^ 
religion.  It  is  affirmed  by  professor  Tholuck,  thattito 
university  of  Hatle  is  the  seat  of  infidelity,  and  that  even 
some  of  the  teachers  of  theology  are  infected  with  ■a» 
anti-christian  spirit.  Tliis  hostility  to  the  truth,  he  s^s^ 
is  still  more  prevalent  at  Weimar,  where  zealous  Giiri^ 
tians  are  discountenanced  and  persecuted  :  but  he  seen^^ 
in  this  instance,  to  have  used  the  language  of  exaggfire-' 
tion.  We  admit  that  tliose  who  wish  to  be  reformers  lli 
politics  are  in  general  equally  desirous  of  what  they  call' 
a  reformation  in  religion ;  but  the  charge  of  infidelity  Is 
tiie  common  resource  of  intolerant  bigots,  who  are  offended 
even  with  such  as  diller  from  them  in  unimportant? 
particulars,  and  stigmatise,  as  infidelity,  that  which'li' 
merely  a  sectarian  difference  of  opinion.  •.■jiw 

Dissatisfied  with  the  religious  systems  established'JW 
Germany,  the  baroness  Krudcner  ventured  to  propose'jrf 
reform.    This  lady,  in  her  youth,  was  not  strongly  itflL' 
pressed  with  sentiments  of  piety.     Her  vivacity  seemed 
to  disdain  all  restrictions,  and  her  morals  were  not  pu^ 
OP  correct :   but,  in  the  progress  of  her  studies,  she  ^>         h 
length  met  with  the  works  of  StiUing,  a  German  enthuslajfli^         ■ 
whose    effusions,    operating    upon    the    warmth  of  her         I 
disposition,  excited  in  her  mind  a  strong  devotional  spWt.'  ' 

When  (he  sparks  of  her  piety  were  kindled  into  a  flame'j) 
she  resolved  to  illuminate  the  world,  as  far  as  her  abilitiefi^' 
would  allow,  and  began,  in  the  year  1813,  to  pixjpagaier'  h 

her  opinions  publicly  at  Heidelberg.  In  the  follow{rf#i  ■ 
year  she  visited  Paris,  in  the  character  of  a  religi6Hs  i**J-  I 
former,  and  prayed  and  preached  at  her  hotel  forAtfJ  ' 

edification  of  the  dissolute  and  depraved  French  ;  liiillf-' 
while  she  amused  them  by  her  eccentricity,  she  madt^ho 
impi-ession  upon  their  minds.     To  Switzerland  she  hfteiU  _ 

wards  directed  her  course,  and  preached  in  the  op^  ait^       -  ■ 
to  large  congregations.     She  dwelt  on  the  necessity' oP^        •! 
_       regeneration,  and  asserted  the  saving  power  of  faith  dQiAi         I 
B      grace,  even  without  those  works  which  are  met'itorlous'iR-         I 
I     the  opmion  of  the  world.    She  was  consequ^tlf  m0ti^       I 
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■.I  HI'  hep  denunciations  against  wliat  the  Methodists 
flaUtsin,  than  against  acts  of  worldly  wickedness  and  guilt. 
She  pretended  to  be  convinced  that  her  frequent  and 
eatncflt  prayers  had  so  far  secured  the  divine  favor,  as  to 
ptve-  ber  that  inspired  and  influential  character  which 
enabled  her  to  reclaim  thousands  of  sinners :  hut,  by 
defi^iming  at  the  same  time  against  some  civil  ordinances, 
&lie.tSO  displeased  the  rulers  of  several  cantons,  that 
they  ordered  her  to  quit  the  country.  Retiring  into  the 
dueby  of  Baden,  she  assembled  at  her  house  the  supposed 
{rtends  of  true  reUgion,  and  boldly  continued  her  career, 
HDttil  the  magistrates  stopped  these  irregular  proceedings. 
She  Ihua  became  sensible  of  the  danger  of  defying  the 
COilBtituted  authorities,  and  was  more  prudent  and  cau- 
tious  ia  her  subsequent  conduct.  She  lived  many  years 
lirmolested  on  an  estate  which  she  possessed  near  Riga, 
where,  as  well  as  in  her  other  places  of  abode,  she  was 
i^plieed  by  the  poor  for  her  numerous  acts  of  charity  and 
(ieg«ficence.  She  died  in  the  Crimea,  in  1824,  without 
tborfame  of  having  instituted  a  formal  sect, 
h' While  a  protestant  lady  of  Germany  thus  asserted  her 
{ffet^nsions  to  the  honor  of  inspiration,  a  Romish  fanatic 
of  the  same  country  seemed  to  think  himself  equally 
f^ored  with  the  divine  aid.  This  was  the  prince 
Alexander  Hoheniohe  of  Bamberg,  who  pretended  that  he 
ciniid  core  bodily  disorders  by  prayers  and  devotional  ex- 
ercises;  and  several  cases  have  been  obtruded  on  the 
credulous  part  of  the  community,  containing  attestations, 
seemingly  strong,  of  the  providential  grant  of  relief 
(at'ihe  precise  time  when  the  prince  solemnised  the  mass 
aind  >«fiered  up  prayers  to  Heaven)  to  persons  in  distant 
oMPtries,  whose  friends  had  applied  to  him  in  the  fullness 
ojS  itileir  faith  and  the  fervor  of  their  zeal. 
frtOfiiithe  twenty-two  cantons  which  now  compose  the 
Hjeleetic  confederacy,  six  are  attached  to  the  protest-' 
ai)t  commuoion  ;  and  of  these  Bern  is  the  most  populous 
E«d  flourishing.  In  six  of  the  states,  the  catholics  and 
IftPtestHnts  bear  equal  sway,  while  the  other  ten  cantons 
f«Mc^vr  the  Romisli  system.  In  these,  a  tolerating  disposi- 
twa.uwaJly  prevails;  but  there  baa  lately  beea  an  ex* 
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ceptioo  from  that  rule  iti  the  case  of  the  Pays  dc  V40^( 
A  new  sect  arose  in  this  canton,  or  rather  a  numbef^bf 
persons  resolved  to  commence  a  more  methodical  cour^ 
of  religious  duties  and  devotional  exercises,  not  supposing 
that  their  zeal  ia  this  respect  could  excite  the  displeaauhe 
of  the  ruling  power.  If  they  had  restricted  thes6  maits 
of  piety  to  their  own  families,  the  government  wbulil  not 
have  taken  the  least  notice  of  their  conduct  j  but  their 
offence,  it  seems,  consisted  in  propagating  the  same  spirit 
among  others,  by  inviting  their  friends  to  their  hoitsea-to 
Join  in  these  acts  of  worship.  It  does  not  afjpeav  that 
they  entertained  any  new  opinions-  or  heterodox  ilotiotisi 
end  therefore  the  gi-eat  council  of  the  canton  had  no  suffix 
cient  ground  of  interference  ;  nor  ought  it,  indeed,  to  ha« 
interfered,  even  if  the  people  had  been  heretically  disposed! 
for,  as  belief  depends  on  the  unsophisticated  miti^y  "it 
ought  never  to  be  subjected  to  force  or  constraint.  A 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  however,  was  accused,  in  the  yeftj- 
i824,  of  the  heinous  crime  of  having  read  and  expounded 
a  chapter  of  the  Scriptures  to  four  persons  beside  his  ow'A 
family,  and  condemned  to  banishment  for  three  years  by 
his  arbitrary  judges^  Other  ministers  were  arraigtied 
for  similar  conduct ;  but,  when  twenty-sis  clergymM 
petitioned  the  government  to  relax  its  rigoi-  in  cases  of  1^ 
kind,  the  prosecutions,  we  believe,  wer6  discontinued.^'"' '' 
While  the  catholics  sometimes  transgressed  the  Htniti 
prescribed  by  the  government,  but  (in  the  case  which  w« 
have  stated)  without  serious  delinquency,  the  protestants 
occasionally  deviated  from  the  ordinary  course  of  iGgitimBte 
proceedings,  and,  in  one  case,  disgraced  their  holy  cfiOM 
hy  sanguinary  excesses.  In  a  village  of  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  the  family  and  neighbours  of  a  farmer,  named 
John  Peter,  were  infected  ivith  the  superstitious  fftHy 
of  his  daughter  Margaret,  who,    having  a  tendency  td 

•  Des  PcreecutionB  Beli^ieuses  dans  le  Cantoh  de  Vawl;'^— ^44 
Nniilar  case  occurred  in  Hance  in  IS26.  At  the  village  sftifiti 
Etiennc,  one  man,  sixteen  women,  and  two  children,  w(»(i  app^f 
heniled  for  meeting  at  a  private  house  to  read  the  New  Teslaiut^t: 
and,  for  this  alleged  Tiolation  of  the  law,  they  *bre  rDpnttianrfed  by 
the  DiDgisUfttes  aiid  fineit       -  '-•->' 
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^vout  ilnthusiasm,  had  been  inflamed  into  absolete 
irfirensj  by  the  effusions  of  itinerant  preachers.  So  high 
waa  the  opinion  of  her  sanctity,  that  she  was  even  sup- 
msed  to  have  been  favored  with  celestial  inspiration] 
and*  by  the  influence  which  she  thus  obtained,  she  was 
euabWd  to  hold  religious  assemblies,  in  which  the  most 
tbameful  extravagances  and  the  most  hideous  enormities 
ir^re  practised.  She  maintained  the  necessity  of  waging 
perpetual  war  with  Satan,  to  prevent  him  from  triumph^ 
ing  over  Jesus  Christ,  and  recommended,  as  the  most 
^ectusl  mode  of  saving  souls  from  the  grasp  of  the  resi- 
le^ fiend,  either  aa  act  of  self-sacrifice,  or  the  inflictioa 
qf.moi'tal  wounds  on  friends  and  relatives.  At  a  meeting 
^  her  disciples,  she  attacked  one  of  her  brothers  with 
jswch  fury,  that  only  the  opportune  aid  of  a  female 
domestic  saved  him  from  deatli.  Her  sister  then  offered 
fcei'self  as  a  victim,  and  was  beaten  to  death  with  an  iroo 
pallet  by  the  cruel  enthusiast  and  one  of  her  mad  friends. 
jjier  father  did  not  actually  witness  these  outrages ; 
^(it  he  knew  that  she  was  perpetrating  some  enormity, 
wd  yet  did  not  rush  into  the  apartment  to  secure  peace 
9&d  order.  He  suffered  the  storm  to  rage,  while  he  calmly 
^trsued  his  ordinary  occupations.  Margaret's  phrensy 
vas  not  yet  cooled ;  and,  while  she  sat  on  the  bed  on 
which  remained  the  palpitating  body  of  her  sister,  she 
began  to  strike  herself  with  the  mallet.  Not  satisfied  with 
tlie  vigor  of  her  own  arm,  she  desired  a  friend  to  use 
the  instrument  with  fatal  effect ;  but,  suddenly  thinking 
(hat  crucifixion  would  be  a  more  legitimate  death,  she 
insisted  on  suffering  that  species  of  torture.  Some  pieces  of 
timber  were  then  placed  upon  the  bed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,' 
Bad  to  these  she  was  deliberately  nailed,  without  seeming: 
toifeel  any  pain, — so  great  was  her  fortitude,  and  so  deter- 
mined  her  self-devotement.  At  length  she  said,  '  Drive  a 
nail  into  my  heart,  or  split  my  head ;'  the  latter  part  of  the 
alternative  was  instantly  executed,  and  a  low  moan  an- 
nounced her  exph-ation.  A  judicial  inquiry  was  made 
into  these  horrid  acts ;  and  Ursula  Kundig,  the  most 
ViUiug  and  ready  agent  in  the  work  of  murderous  fanati- 
cism, was.seateaced  to  imprieonment  and  labor  for  Bis.teea 
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years.  Some  of  JMargaret's  male  associates  were  deptirj^, 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  of  their  political  rights;  4114,1^ 
father's  house,  the  scene  of  her  folly  and  cruelty,  -  w^ 
demolished.  Her  opinions  and  fancies  were  not  inUM^ 
dialely  renounced  by  her  votai-ies,  some  of  whotnpretemjr 
ed  to  helieve  that  she  would  soon  re-appear  in  thewAfi}^^ 

The  commanding  number  of  protestants  in  Siur^tt;^ 
land  may  be  supposed  to  keep  those  of  PicdmOI>^,tP^l 
countenance;  but  the  latter  (wc  mean  the  Vaudois).l^^ 
been  so  discouraged  by  the  bigotry  of  the  court  aiuilrth^ 
Romish  clergy,  that  they  are  reduced  to  a  small  nymbei^ 
not  exceeding  20,000,  who  are  under  the  spiritual  direction 
of  thirteen  pastors.  They  preserve  those  tenets  which  they 
maintained  on  their  original  separation  from  the  Homi^ 
church.  '  We  are  called  heretics  by  the  membere  of  tht^ 
church  (said  their  primate  Peyrani  to  a  late  visitant  i^ 
their  secluded  valleys) ;  but  our  church  is  foundetLji^ 
the  durable  rock  of  Christianity.  We  have  adber(|d^|^ 
the  pure  tenets  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  Kon^si^^ 
have  separated  from  us.*  ,    -r''"5 

In  all  the  states  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  tl^ 
Jews  were  at  an  early  period  mingled  with  the  Chmtians^ 
notwithstanding  the  rooted  odium  which  subsisted  betwi^|} 
the  humbled  posterity  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  w£ 
triumphant  adorers  of  the  Messiah.  Although  the  former 
may  be  thought  to  have  no  concern  in  a  history  o£  tjl§ 
church  of  Christ,  it  may  not  be  altogether  improper  to  ta^^ 
notice  of  the  treatment  which  they  have  received  ia  oyr 
time  from  the  Christian  governments,  ^Vhile  thePi^Qoh 
revolution  was  in  progress,  Gregoire  was  the  first  whq 
ppenly  proposed  that  they  should  be  rescued  from  the  stat£ 
of  degradation  to  which  they  had  long  been  sulyected  j 
and,  as  freedom  was  then  (ostensibly  at  least)  the  order  of 
the  day,  there  was  no  pretence  for  with-holding  it  fronj 
the  Israelites.  In  consequence  of  this  change  of  opiniqp, 
they  were  admitted  into  corporations,  promoted  to  a  variety 
of  offices,  obtained  considerable  rank  in  the  army  during 
Napoleon's  sway,  and  were  deemed  not  unfit  to  belong  even, 
to  his  celebrated  Legion  of  Honor.  It  was  pretended  that 
be  entertained  tlie  idea  of  re-establislyng  theii'  power  in 
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■Pftlestine ;  but,  though  he  pei'haps  mentioned  that  wild 
(feflitifrte  in  B  moment  of  rhodomontade,  he  had  no  intention 
Wcarrj'injj  it  into  effect.  By  his  order,  however,  soventy- 
■ftW  deputies,  representing  the  whole  Jewish  community 
in' ihe  French  empire,  met  at  Paris,  in  1806,  and  gave 
satisfactory  answers  tn  various  questions  respecting  their 
ih^ittftions  and  practices,  and  their  ideas  of  tlie  alle- 
^aflffe  due  to  the  government.  In  retmn,  they  were 
%sstired  by  the  emperor,  that  he  would  not  only  secure 
<d  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  the  full 
^iljoyment  of  the  rights  of  French  citizens.  This  meet- 
^tig  ivas  followed  by  one  of  a  more  dignified  chaiaciev 
ind  a  more  religious  nature, — even  by  the  convocation 
'of  the  grand  Sanhedrim.  The  revival  of  an  assembly 
ivhich  had  so  long  Iieen  discontinued  gladdened  the 
fcearts  of  the  Jews.  Those  of  Italy  were  requested  to 
(tend  deputies  to  it ;  and  the  Mosaic  tribes  of  Germany 
Veadily  concun-ed  in  the  proposed  reform.  Their  worship 
^ras  re-organised  at  the  meeting  ;  their  moral  system  was 
placed  on  a  more  sound  basis  ;  and  their  civil  conduct  was 
judiciously  regulated. 

''  In  Germany,  Lessing,  the  philosophic  dramatist,  was  the 
first  who  publicly  avowed  himself  a  friend  to  the  Jews  ; 
'itid,  with  a  view  to  their  rescue  from  degi-adation  and 
contempt,  he  introduced  upon  the  stage  a  worthy  and  re- 
spectable Jew,  as  Cumberland  did  at  a  later  period  in  Eng- 
land. He  also  gave  the  hand  of  friendship  to  Mendelsohn 
(a  youth  of  that  despised  race),  whose  subsequent  literary 
exertions  tended  to  dispel  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and 
promote  the  diffusion  of  just  and  liberal  principles.  Some 
distinguished  statesmen  espoused  the  same  cause,  and 
jirged  the  rulers  under  whom  they  acted  to  extend  equal 
protection  to  all  classes  of  their  subjects.  Indeed,  the  loyal 
Zeal  of  the  Jews  entitled  them  to  the  favorable  opinion  of 
the  German  princes  ;  and,  from  some  of  these  rulers,  they 
■received  honorable  testimonies  of  approbation,  and,  from 
the  Prussian  monarch,  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  These 
fnsrts  of  regard  gave  them  a  degree  of  confidence  which 
the  zealous  Christians  construed  into  arrogance;  and 
hence  arose  in  some  of  the  cities,  loud  clamors  against 
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them.  ITie  senate  of  Lubeck  resolved  to  treat  them  as 
strangers  or  aliens,  and  prohibited  them  from  can-ying  on 
any  branch  of  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  city  ;  and, 
in  several  other  free  towns,  the  obnoxious  Israelites  were 
assailed  by  the  tumultuous  fury  of  the  populace-  But  the 
envoys  of  the  chief  German  powers,  assembled  at  Carlsr 
bad,  were  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  countenance 
these  unjustifiable  proceedings,  that  they  menaced  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  those  cities  with  signal  marks  qf 
displeasure,  if  the  Jews  should  not  meet  witli  that  protec* 
tion  which  they  had  a  right  to  claim.  This  interposition 
was  at  once  honorable  to  the  great  powera  and  effectiyt 
in  its  result.  ,  .,i 

In  Holland,  long  before  the  present  age,  the  Jews 
enjoyed  full  toleration  and  complete  protection.  They 
increase  rather  than  decline  in  number,  and  now  com* 
pose  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  population.  At  Amslerdam 
they  have  many  synagogues ;  but  the  most  respectable 
congregation  is  that  which,  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  formed  by  the  secession  of  some  GerftUi? 
Jews  from  the  old  commumty.  .  /, 

In  Poland,  the  Jews  are  highly  favored;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  (by  many  visitants  of  that  kingdom) 
that  they  have  a  greater  appearance  of  consequence  ajad 
dignity,  than  the  Israelites  who  reside  in  any  other 
country.  They  carry  on  the  chief  trade,  and,  except.  tU< 
nobles,  they  form  tliemost  opulent  portion  of  the  commumty. 

In  Great-Britain,  the  Jews  cannot  expect  to  be  eur 
couraged,  because  it  has  been  repeatedly  declared,  &om 
the  judicial  bench,  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  esta* 
blished  and  constitutional  law  of  the  realm  :  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  power  and  office,  they  liave  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  lot.  They  have  Dppor» 
tunities  of  acquiring  opulence,  and  they  well  know  that 
riches  not  only  impart  comfort,  but  promote  influence.  Eves 
under  the  sway  of  Roman-catholic  princes  and  the 
tyranny  of  Moslem  barbarians,  they  are  not  pi^vented 
from  indulging  in  their  favorite  practice  of  pecuniae/ ^atft 
cumulation ;  and,  if  they  are  sometimes  haraEsed  and 
fleeced,  they  are  not  totally  ruined.  ,!-.,H 
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■''^  "  ■  CHAPTER  IV. 

■  Histoty  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Us  Dependencies,  of  the 
'tkrims  Sects  in  the  British  Dominions,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com' 
inanities  in  the  United  State:  of  America. 

'  OaR  divines  affect  to  consider  the  church  of  England 
as  the  best  of  all  Christian  establishments,  because  they 
belong'  to  it ;  and  many  persons  who  have  no  interest  in 
it.  and  who  are  therefore  less  prejudiced  observers,  enter- 
tain the  same  opinion.  Yet  there  are  sonne  who  venture 
to  make  one  objection  to  the  establishment,  by  alleging 
that  the  princely  incomes  of  many  of  our  prelates  excite, 
in  the  public  mind,  suspicions  of  ambition  and  of  selfish* 
sess,  and  that  theological  aspirants  seek  high  prefurments 
from  motives  of  interest,  much  more  than  from  views  of 
|ftety.  The  pnmitive  bishops,  say  tliese  objectors,  were 
content  with  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  and  of 
I'espectable  appearance  ;  luxury,  parade,  and  ostentation, 
had  no  charms  for  them ;  thoy  were  meek  and  humble- 
roinded,  and  aimed  only  at  the  propagation  of  religious 
sentiments  in  that  mode  which  was  most  likely  to  render 
them  efficacious.  But  many  ages,  they  continue  to  ob- 
Krve,  did  not  elapse  before  the  prelates  were  cornipted 
by  the  flattery  and  submission  of  superstitious  votaries, 
and  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  church;  and  they 
were  then  disposed  to  assume  the  lordly  demeanor  and  high 
tone  of  the  noble  and  the  opulent.  Even  he  who  styled 
himself  the  '•  servant  of  the  servants  of  God  "  gladly 
accepted  the  grant  of  temporal  sovereignty  and  of  princely 
power,  and,  in  his  new  capacity,  acted  more  as  the 
domineering  potentate  than  as  the  father  or  friend  of  his 
fteople.  Such  conduct,  in  the  O])inion  of  these  censors,  did 
•01  tend  to  promote  the  prevalence  of  a  proper  sense  of 
ireligion,  which  would  have  been  more  generally  diffused, 
if  the  leading  members  of  the  clerical  body  had  not  raised 
themaeives  so  highly  above  the  ordinary  state  of  society. 
"Without  presuming  to  settle  this  dispute,  which  Mr. 
Burke  triumphuitly  (as  he  thought)  decided  ia  favor  of 
-  -        ■    -■  g  AS 
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the  prevailing  system,  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
marking,  that  our  church  is  apparently  more  piire^Mhi 
point  of  doctrine,  than  any  other  Christian  establishmtoti, 
and  that  its  discipline  is  liable  to  few  or  no  objectdoBB. 
We  also  readily  allow  that  the  episcopal  bench  exhibits 
talent,  erudition,  and  virtue,  and  that  the  inferior  elergiy 
are,  in  general,  respectable  ;  but,  if  their  piety  should  .he 
accompanied  with  greater  zeal  and  earnestness,  theit-exhop- 
tations  and  example  would  be  more  influential  and  edifyin|f. 
The  state  of  our  church,  .at  the  close  of  the  last  centucjr^ 
was  as  tranquil  as  it  was  flourishing.  It  was  not  agitated 
by  such  dissensions  as  had  prevailed  at  the  time  when 
the  convocation  acted  in  some  measure  like  a  parliaoienfc ; 
and  it  exhibited  a  dignified  front  and  an  air  of  bcddneas, 
which  over-awed  the  discontented  part  of  the  natioo. 
The  majesty  of  the  fabric  was  supposed  to  contributeito 
the  preservation  of  its  strength ;  and,  while  the  bishops, 
deans,  and  archdeacons,  kept  the  inferior  ranks  of^itbe 
clerical  order  in  a  state  of  due  submission  and  i  ready 
obedience,  the  church  militant  bore  the  aspect  ofa-'foiO- 
tnidable  phalanx.  It  might  reasonably  have  been  con- 
cluded, that  the  conscientious  spirit  which  inducedthe 
protestants  to  claim  for  themselves  the  full  ireedom>«if 
religious  opinion,  would  have  disposed  them  to  t(^a-atc 
every  sect  which  demanded  the  same  right ;  but  it'  iini- 
fortunately  happens,  that  both  churchmen  and  paliticiari, 
when  out  of  power,  make  pompous  promises  and  plauBibto 
protestations,  which  they  are  not  willing  to  remember  when 
they  are  in  power.  Thus  the  champions  of  the  churchiirf' 
England,  when  they  had  obtained  a  separate  establishnreiri; 
by  differing  from  l/ie  pope,  would  not  quietly. suffer i^ny 
sectaries  to  differ  from  them.  Even  archbishop  Graimner, 
who  was  considered  as  very  mild  and  humane,  becanie;* 
cruel  persecutor,  when  poor  and  humble  Christians  i^n- 
tured  to  differ  from  him  ;  and  queen  EUzabeth,  Si'henrffe 
had  subverted  the  Roraish  system  in  this  countiy,H|iift 
many  persons  to  death  for  only  asserting  thcsameippi^ 
leges  which  she  claimed  for  herself  and  her  Suppbrten. 
The  puritans  also  (when,  under  the  appellatioa  of  iPrcsbjt- 
teriaqs,  they  gained  the  asceodency.  about. tbcmi^dieiof 


tlie  seventeenth  century),  pei'secuted  the  adherents  of  the 
church  of  England  with  bitter  animosity ;  and  toleration 
did  not  properly  exist  in  this  country  I)efore  the  reign  of 
king  William  III.,  who,  while  he  studiously  discounte- 
OBDced  the  violent  spirit  and  malignity  of  the  catholics, 
admitted  the  protestants  of  every  denomination  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  The  catholics  were  not  then 
entitled  to  such  indulgence,  because  time  had  not  then 
shown  the  increase  of  their  humanity,  or  the  melioration  of 
their  social  feelings ;  and  even  now,  when  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  would  break  out  into  the  brutal  fury 
of  Teligioos  murder,  even  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
autlioritative  exertion,  we  still  say  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  trusted  with  power.  They  still  cherish  the  zeal  of 
conversion;  they  still  brand  us  with  the  stigma  of  heresy; 
they  still  think  that  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  the  pale  of 
tifeir  church.  They  may  say  that  we  have  no  right  to 
ensure  them  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion  ;  yet  we  have 
ai_ieiglit  to  exclude  them  from  that  establishment  which 
t^y  would  wish  to  overturn,  and  from  those  emoluments 
in  which,  if  they  should  ever  gain  their  grand  object,  they 
n'.ould  not  allow  us  to  participate.  They,  and  also  their 
|iuritantcal  opponents,  refused  to  tolerate  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  so  inclined,  and  would  still,  we  apprehend, 
ber  equally  bigoted  ;  hut  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England  have  derived  lenity  from  the  softening  progress 
of  time,  and  now  make  every  concession  that  their  adver- 
saries can  reasonably  demand.  They  allow  full  protection 
EUid-' constitutional  security,  while  they  with-hold  the 
grant' of  that  power  which  may  be  abused  and  misapplied. 
fri.This  is  the  point  which  is  still  disputed  between  the 
advocates  of  the  establishment  on  one  hand,  and  the 
catJnritcs  and  protestant  dissenters  on  the  other.  The 
otrfy  gcound  of  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  is  the 
dtmger  tliat  may  be  apprehended  from  that  hostility  which 
th^ir,  opponents  cannot  fully  disguise.  Notwithstanding 
tibia' :  gcouad  of  alarm,  the  leaders  of  the  cabinet,  in  the 
jesar- 1807,  were  advocates  for  the  claims  of  the  catholics. 
Al'.'Q  'time  when  the  rancorous  hostility  of  a  powerful 
jeQ«ib^,,tiurQateQed>the  kmgdom  with  serious  danger,  it 
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became  highly  expedient  to  concentrate  all  the  enei^*^ 
the  nation,  and  call  forth  the  animated  exertions  of  ^ffl^ 
class  and  of  every  sect.  It  was  therefore  proposed  1^ 
the  ministry,  that  the  permission  which  had  Iwen  gratttea 
to  the  Irish  catholics  to  hold  any  rank  in  the  armyexcepfi 
the  highest  stations,  should  be  extended  to  their  brethr^ 
in  Great-Britain,  and  that  persons  of  all  religious  persiiaJ 
sions  should  likewise  he  allowed  to  serve  in  the  nrtty.' 
When  the  scheme  was  communicated  to  the  king",'  Iih§ 
reluctantly  gave  his  a'^sent  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  oii 
the  subject.  Its  provisions,  on  more  deliberate  considerflj 
tion,  were  in  some  degree  extended ;  and  his  majesty  th^ 
not  only  made  strong  objections  to  it,  but  insisted  ori  a 
written  assurance  from  the  ministers,  that  they  Would 
never  again  bring  it  forward.  They  properly  refuseff  tH 
agree  to  a  demand  which  they  deemed  (and  which  trti-t 
questionably  was)  irregular  and  unconstitutional,  fttirf 
retired  from  the  public  service.  The  dread  of  danger  fPoBI 
too  great  concessions  to  a  sect  avowedly  hostile  tc*-the 
protestant  ascendency,  spread  from  the  throne  amorij_ 
people,  and  the  cry  of  '  no  popery'  again  prevailed; 
tnerely  because  it  was  artfully  raised  by  the  partisal 
the  new  ministry,  but  fi-om  the  general  unwillingnes 
the  nation  to  favor  an  intolerant  sect.  '  "" 

As  it  was  supposed  that  the  prince  regent  v/as  IttW 
hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  catholics,  their  advocat^ 
brought  forward  the  question,  in  1813,  at  a  time  When 
the  zeal  of  the  British  nation  against  them  seemed  to  he 
dormant.  Mr.  Grattan  denied  tliat  they  contended  for 
power;  they  only  desired  (he  said)  the  same  civil  rigMs 
and  official  qualifications  which  other  citizens  cnjrtfttf- 
He  adduced  the  instances  of  France  and  Hungary' to 
prove,  that  even  the  bigotry  of  catholic  governments 
allowed  them  to  give  more  than  mere  toleration  to  fh^ 
protestants ;  and  this  was  an  example  which  our  parH^ 
ment  ought  readily  to  follow  with  regard  to  the  present 
claimants.  In  the  bill  which  he  introduced,  it  was  pttt 
posed  that  they  should  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  parlianwrtl, 
and  might  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  whatetW, 
except  two  or  three  of  the  highest  employments,  tm  tafclift 
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^-mw-  oath  agninat  the  pope's  temporal  power  and  pre- 
tended infallibility,  and  disavowing  any  intention  of  sub- 
Terting  or  disturbing  the  protestant  establishment,  either 
in  the  church  or  the  state.  When  the  question  was  put 
on  the  pai'iiamentary  clause,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
ef  four  votes ;  and  the  bill,  having  thus  lost  its  leading 
feature,  was  indignantly  relinquished  by  those  who  had 
exerted  their  whole  strength  in  its  support.  Even  the 
catholics  were  not  united  in  its  favor ;  for  the  prelates  of 
their  sect,  in  Ireland,  alleged  that  it  would  encroach  on 
the  doe  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  on  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  their  supreme  pastor,  although  this  result  was 
not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  bill. 

For  many  years  the  inferior  catholics  seemed  to  treat 
with  indifference  the  question  of  their  emancipation  (as 
the  claim  was  styled  by  their  leaders);  but  they  at  length 
tpudly  called,  more  particularly  those  of  Ireland,  for  the 
restoration  of  their  rights,  and  it  was  resolved  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  interest  the  parliament  in  their 
behalf.  Sir  Francis  Burdet,  in  the  year  1825,  readily 
undertook  the  enforcement  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
their  just  pretensions,  and  introduced  a  hill  which  obtained 
the  support  of  the  house  of  commons;  but  the  peers, 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  constitutional  policy,  rejected 
the  bill  by  a  majority  of  48  votes.  This  disappointment 
did  not  discourage  the  bold  sectaries.  Although  an 
association  which  they  had  formed  for  the  more  effectual 
prosecution  of  their  gi'and  object  was  suppressed  hy  a 
specific  statute,  they  declared  that  no  obstacles  which 
might  be  thrown  In  their  way  by  the  illiberality  and 
malice  of  their  adversaries  should  deter  them  from  a  re- 
newal of  theii"  demands. 

Among  the  protestant  sects  in  Great-Britain,  the  Pres- 
byterians are  considered  as  the  most  numerous  class; 
the  Independents  are  said  to  be  the  next  in  point  of 
Dumber;  and  the  Baptists,  or  Anabaptists,  are  supposed 
to  take  the  third  place.  The  Methodists  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  and,  indeed,  their  ministers  in  general  ai*e  more 
earnest  and  zealous  than  the  preachers  among  the  other 
s«ctSy  and.  :tiiu»  make  a  more  powerful  aud  permttaent 
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irapression.  A  Methodist,  taking  notice  of  the  idqctniiH! 
tf  that  sect  in  1814,  says,  'Our  principles  wanttft.ksfWjt 
msed.  to  be  more  accurately  defined,  and  more  st«adil^ 
fixed.  Sometimes  we  acknowjege  that  we  lean  toO'  mudi 
toward  Calvinism  ;  and  then,  to  avoid  the  rocks  of  Aotirt 
noniianism,  we  vibrate  to  the  extreme  of  Arnunianisni,.(lr 
the  borders  of  Pelagianism  ;  and  every  thing  that  beatsj^ 
resemblance  to  Calvinism  is  now  scouted  with  detestatidd, 
as  bordering  on  heresy  ;  and,  in  these  alternate  vaoillatioiisi 
we  drop  some  of  the  precious  jewels  of  the  Gospel,  wJu^ 
our  intemperate  zeal  has  identified  with  the  dro^'idS 
heresy  and  corruption;  nor  do  we  discover  our  loss. until 
we  see  the  noxious  weeds  of  Pharisaism  springing- uptia 
every  corner  of  the  Lord's  vineyard.'  These  lamentatioM 
are  evidently  those  of  a  Calvinist,  whose  judgement  wasiso 
warped  by  prejudice,  as  to  lead  him  into  opiniMis  whiolf 
he  could  not  support  by  reason  or  argument;  and  wheq 
he  says,  in  another  place,  that  the  '  principles  of  jHethodti 
ism  have  assumed  that  rigid  Arminian  aspect,  which;  hqa 
often  covered  their  face,  as  with  a  shield  of  brassy  and  (n^ 
they  are  sometimes  delineated  in  our  pulpits)  has  rendeted 
them  almost  impervious  to  the  heavenly  rays  of  mercy 
and  grace,'  he  mistakes  the  nature  of  that  doctrine  which 
he  condemns,  and  transfers  to  it  that  censure  wliichiia 
much  more  applicable  to  the  gloomy  tenets  of  Calvinijttujj 
Amidst  the  multiplication  of  the  votaries  of  ^racc^jhe 
followers  of  the  spirit  (we  mean  the  Quakers)  do  ^ot 
augment  their  number;  we  may  rather  say,  tbstr<iur 
many  years  past,  this  has  been  a  declining  sect.  .X^Md 
more  extensive  concerns  in  trade,  and  the  consequent  ifU 
crease  of  their  connexions  with  worldly-minded  med^  and 
with  the  mass  of  the  community,  may  have  yairtiy-caVii 
tributed  to  this  effect;  and,  amidst  the  fondness  fot^  plea^ 
sure  that  pervades  the  nation,  many  of  them  mayjliiinB 
iinbJbed  a  spirit  of  dissipation,  which  the  grave  <dder^i<i£ 
the  fraternity  have  been  unwilling  to  cnuntenanceLiiiiiA( 
philosopliic  reader  may  be  induced  to  add^  thatj^tlic  more 
enlightened  reflexion  of  modern  times  must  ha^e  bad  tlto 

■'■»•  He  ostensibly  examines  only  the  state  or  the  WelhotliBl  sOt^'^ 
lA  Irelauil,  but  seems  in  effect  to  extend  hia  remark*  to  Great- Britaia. 
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pnnicipal  effect  in  accelerating  the  decline  of  Quakmsm. 
Wiurilever  may  be  the  causes  of  it,  ihe  fact  is  admitted  by 
tfid'jjfV'JCTK/*  themselves.  They  still  form,  howevei-,  s 
i^pectaUe  sect,  and  are  more  attentive  than  the  IMethod* 
istG^O'ltie  dictates  of  morality  ;  and  a  summary  view  of 
thciprinciples  which  they  at  the  present  time  profess,  may 
peoiiaps  gratify  the  curious  observer  of  sectarian  varieties. 
They  are  of  opinion,  that  God  has  imparted  to  all  human 
beio^s,  though  in  different  degrees,  a  portion  of  his  own 
tpirit,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
discern  spiritual  things,  or  even  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is,  they  say»  a  primary  and  infallible  guide  ; 
imd^  as  those  who  encourage  it  are  in  their  progress  to 
■talvation  or  redemption,  it  becomes  also  a  redeemer.  They 
consider  redemption  in  two  points  of  view;  either  as  it  is 
ffromoted  by  outward  or  inward  means,  or  as  it  relates  to 
past'M.'  future  sins.  Jesus  Christ,  by  offering  himself  as 
aUtiitJiitt,  effected  tlie  former  redemption  ;  but  it  is  the 
ipii'it,-'or  Christ  within,  which  tends  to  produce  the  latter, 
by.  leading  to  regeneration  and  to  the  perfection  of  piety 
And  virtue.  Christ,  they  add,  was  man,  because  he  became 
incarnate  ;  and  he  was  (Uvinity,  because  he  was  the  word. 
A  Ksun-ection,  they  think,  will  take  place,  though  not  of 
tils  body  as  it  is.  In  the  regulations  of  future  punishment, 
guilt  will  not  be  imputed  to  any  one  on  the  ground  of 
origijaal  sin,  or  the  delinquency  of  Adam  and  Eve,  hut 
ooly  Sex  the  actual  commission  of  sin.  Baptism  and  the 
euclmrist  are  not  essentials  of  Christianity  as  outward 
ordinances,  but  only  as  they  are  administered  by  the  spirit. 
By  this  internal  guide,  persons  of  both  sexes  are  qualified 
ft«>> the  < ministerial  functions;  and,  like  the  primitive 
Christians^  they  ought  to  preucli  the  Gospel  gratuitously. 
No if^ifierence  of  religious  opinion  can  he  a  just  ground  of 
obkj^uy  CH'  persecution.  Evil  ought  nut  to  be  returned  for 
ihiil;  and  not  only  ail  private  violence,  but  all  wars  and 
{Aiblic  hostilities,  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  loss  of  life 
isiont  Bproper  punishment  for  any  crime  ;  the  reformation 
afla  ikttiiqunit  ought  to  he  the  great  object  of  jurisfu-u- 
^fft^6^]^,p.Ji^*  ought  not  in  any  case  to.be  forcibly 
,niMrU[-;£7>>^  vi  .1-.  ...       ., 
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resisted  ;  and,  even  if  the  conscience  should  be  offended  bjj^ 
submitting  to  them,  the  penalties  are  to  be  patifflitly^ 
borne.  Moral  education  ought  to  be  the  object  of.  par- 
ticular attention ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  religious 
community,  not  only  to  assist  its  poor  membera  ia  poinfe 
of  bodily  comfort,  but  to  provide  for  the  inslructjon,  «f 
their  children.  The  dignify  of  man  requires,  that  hj« 
word  should  be  equivalent  to  an  oath  ;  and  the  ScnpttHrea> 
in  the  most  positive  manner,  confirm  this  sentiments 
Trade  is  not  in  itself  degrading ;  but  honesty,  and  .^ 
punctual  adherence  to  engagements,  are  requisite  fco 
its  prosecution,  and  such  branches  as  may  be  attended 
with  the  moral  detriment  of  the  trader  himself  or  of 
others,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  by  every  Christian, 

These  principles  unquestionably  exhibit  the  Quakers  in 
the  light  of  a  moral  sect ;  and  those  who  are  weU 
acquainted  with  them  will  not  deny  their  general  claim 
to  that  character.  They  may  also  be  regarded  as .  a 
friendly  community,  if  not  distinguished  by  politeness,  qf 
behaviour  or  elegance  of  manners.  Shrewdness  and  good 
sense  are  frequently  observed  among  them,  though  we 
cannot  affirm  that  many  of  them  are  eminent  for  learning 
or  erudition,  ^  '• 

The  Quakers,  when  their  sect  had  been  fully  formed, 
were  scarcely  ever  divided  by  doctrinal  disputes ;  but, 
early  in  the  present  century,  they  began  to  be  agitated 
by  a  spirit  of  dissension ;  and  the  committee  of  manage« 
ment,  selected  at  one  of  the  annual  meetings,  seemeil 
willing  to  assume  a  degree  of  authority  which  the  synod 
never  intended  to  allow.  One  of  the  friends,  in  a  spirLtea 
pamphlet,  animadverted  upon  this  arrogant  conduct,  and 
particularly  censured   the   proceedings    against    Hannah  h 

Bernard,  an  itinerant  expounder  of  Quakerism,  who,  for         ■ 
denying  the  Trinity,  expressing  her  disbelief  in  miracle?,         I 
and  differing  fi-om  the  committee   in   other  points,  bad         * 
been  prohibited  from  preaching.     William  Matthews  ^laa 
took  up  the  pen  against  the  new  dictators,  whom  Ite  aOr 

Icused  of  having  arbitrarily  excommunicated  him  fiw-si*^         ^ 
doetrinal  variationsas  he  was  prepared  ta  juBtify<.'-<Ditfr        ■ 
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9li4stoillfi~  of  this  kind  are  occasionally  renewed,  without 
ttfeWflg',  however,  to  a  violent  explosion. 

Although  the  Unitarians  had  been  excused  from  the 
obligation  of  subscribing  the  thirty-nine  articles,  they  were 
riot  satisfied  while  the  act  of  king  William  hung  over 
their  heads,  menacing  them  with  penal  inflictions,  if 
they  should  deny  the  Trinity  either  in  conversation  or 
in  Writing  ;  but  from  this  state  of  apprehension  they  were 
rrfieved  in  the  year  1813.  Another  ground  of  dissatis- 
faction still  remained  ;  for  their  marriages,  like  those  of 
the  catholics,  were  not  considered  as  legal,  when  the  cere- 
monies were  merely  accordant  to  their  own  ritual.  They 
therefore  repeatedly  applied  to  the  parliament  for  a  re- 
dress  of  this  grievance.  On  their  last  application,  in  1825, 
they  were  alarmed  at  the  declaration  of  the  lord-chancellor, 
that,  however  they  might  think  themselves  protected  by 
StStute  law,  they  are  yet  liable  to  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment, by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  for  denying  that  doc 
triiie  which  is  an  essential  part  of  Christianity.  They  loudly 
complained  of  this  insinuation,  and  declared  that  they 
Would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  obviating  its  effects. 
The  learned  judge  says  that  they  are  not  Christians,  as 
they  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Redeemer ;  and  yet  he 
connives  at  the  toleration  enjoyed  hy  the  Jews,  the  avow- 
ed enemies  of  every  establishment  which  bears  the  impress 
of' Christianity.  He  has  uniformly  opposed  their  efforts 
to  procure  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  solemnisation  of 
theil"  marriages  according  to  their  own  forms,  and,  in  this 
pertinacity,  he  is  supported  hy  the  majority  of  the  peers, 
itt  defiance  of  the  arguments  and  influence  of  his  more 
liberal  friend,  the  prime  minister.  There  is  no  good 
treason'  for  with-holding  so  slight  a  favor,  or  {as  the  IJni. 
tarian^  would  say)  so  just  a  claim. 

-  A  tiew  association  has  been  formed  upon  the  same 
basis.  The  framers  of  this  society  were  at  first  Univer- 
saiists,  and  so  far  orthodox  as  to  be  Trinitarians;  but  a 
doubt  arose  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  members,  ivhether 
the  holy  Trinity  really  existed,  and,  in  ihe  progress  of 
deliberation,  he  convinced  himself  that  the  idea  of  the 
divine  Unity  was  a  more  rational  doctrine.  By  the  plausi- 
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btlity  or  his  arguments  he  drew  others  into  bis 
and,  when  the  pastor  of  the  flock  pronounced  it  twrfco 
hej-etical,  a  secession  was  the  natural  result.  The  seoeders 
puUicly  declared  the  motives  and  reasons  of  their:  emu 
duct,  and,  as  if  they  were  at  a  loss  for  an  ecdesiasttoai 
constitution,  and  had  never  before  thought  of  suoh 
a  subject,  attentively  studied  the  New  Testament,  :witi9 
a  view  of  ascei'taining  the  nature  and  the  Jaws  :of<;tlie 
primitive  Christian  church.  The  result  of  thiajnquity 
was  a  conviction  that  the  unity  of  the  church  was  Dne-of 
its  principal  characteristics;  that  the  equality 'Of  its 
members  distinguished  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  from  all 
political  realms,  and  formed  the  true  ground  and  seeuTitj; 
of  Christian  liberty;  that  this  general  equality  ought  .DOt 
to  prevent  the  appointment  of  elders  and  of  deacons^  vlia 
might  preserve  order  in  the  establishment,  and  superim 
tend  its  concerns  ;  tliat  not  only  these,  but  all  the  faeta-t 
bers  of  their  society,  had  a  right  to  teach  and  exhort^,[so 
as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  appointing  regular  preadbit 
ers ;  and  that  it  was  a  sufficient  ground  of  commuaiim 
with  their  sect,  to  acknowlege  the  authority  of  Chriat  a^ 
a  divine  teacher,  without  regard  to  the  various  doctcinet 
which  have  been  engrafted  upon  that  simple  basis.  Tfaeji 
style  themselves  Free-thinking  Christians,  and  appeati^il 
have  made  some  progress  in  impressing  others  witlt^tJieir 
sentiments.  :    iiLn?. 

While  these  sectaries  were  extending  tiieir  influence*. a 
scheme  of  union  was  framed  by  the  advocates  of  the  ^ma 
general  piinciples.  It  was  proposed,  in  the  yearlSASi 
that  three  partial  societies  should  be  united  under^tb^ 
title  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  AssociabicM^ 
>vhich  would  be  authorised  to  embrace  every  objedtiaad 
circumstance  connected  with  the  propagation  of  Unitat 
I'ianisai.  'J'iie  proposal  was  readily  adopted;  and,i  >as 
many  protestant  dissenters  had  lately  joined  in  Hub  petU 
tions  presented  to  the  parliament  against  the  reUef  bCithc 
catholics,  the  assembly  took  this  opportunity  of  eKpre&g^ 
ing  a  'thorough  disavowal  and  disapprobation'  (^isihrh 
conduct,  and  a  determination  to  support:  ev«tty  dSioA 
which  might  be  made  to  '  break  the  chains  imposed  by 


intamtpd  er  short-sighted  policy  upon  the  sacred  rightsol 
ecfaseieflce.'  i. 

-■Some  years  before  this  concentration  of  Unitarian  stretigtbj 
aisecesaion  from  the  established  church  occurred,  not  peP- 
bttpa  .very  important,  but  at  least  entitled  to  our  notice. 
Several  ministers,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  conferring 
fill  Teligious  topics,  began  to  question  the  propriety  of 
eebtinuing  in  a  state  of  external  adherence  to  the  church, 
when  ihey  entertained  what  they  deemed  reasonable  objec* 
tiDOff  to  various  parts  of  tlie  ritual  and  the  liturgy,  and 
also  disapproved  the  enforced  dependence  of  the  church 
(arcording  to  the  present  constitution)  upon  the  temporal 
power.  The  baptismal  sei'vice,  they  said,  prescribed  a  ritual 
observance  in  lieu  of  a  divine  and  spiritual  operation  :  in  the 
service  appropriated  tothe  dead, every  one  was  styled  aChris- 
tian,  whereas  many  who  were  thus  honored  were  merely 
80  in  external  profession ;  and  the  Atbanasian  creed  was 
repugnant  to  that  scriptural  declaration  whicii  promised 
gdivation  to  all  who  believed  in  Christ.  They  at  length 
resolved  to  renounce  the  general  assent  which  they  had 
given  at  their  ordination  to  the  thiity-nine  articles,  the 
homilies,  and  the  prayer-book,  while  they  readily  acqui- 
esced in  particular  clauses  of  those  branches  of  our  re- 
tigious  system;  and,  being  conscientious  men,  they 
veEigned  their  ecclesiastical  preferments,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  the  wages  of  error,  if  not  of  ini^juity.  They 
tlieni  began  to  exercise  their  new  ministry  in  the  vicinity 
ofi.Taunton  ;  but,  being  considered  as  Antinomians,  they 
w<^  not  so  far  respected  as  to  be  enabled  to  make  great 
pi^dgrtes  ifi  the  work  of  proselytism.  They  agreed  with  the 
MeOhodistK  in  their  opinion  of  faith,  which  alone,  they 
Uiought,  could  produce  a  sinner's  justification  ;  and,  when 
it'wa^  argued  against  them  that  they  did  not  sufficiently 
inculcate  the  axiom  of  religious  obedience,  they  alleged 
that  thdr  enforcement  of  the  principle  or  the  theory 
wbuld  lead  to  the  requisite  practice.  They  believed  (as 
far'SS^we  cam  judge  from  the  opinions  of  some  indi- 
slidual&i  of  their  number)  that  Christ  existed  with  God 
IwRtPe  the 'cr^rtion  of  the  present  world,  and  that  be  is 
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the  proper  object  of  religious  worship,  the  prophet,' print* 
and  king  of  the  church  ;  and  they  leaned  to  the  doctrine 
of  election,  without  making  it  so  prominent  a  part  of  their 
system  as  the  rigid  Calvinists  do.  With  regard  to  the 
Trinity,  they  held  a  middle  course  between  the  orthodox 
clergy  and  the  Unitarians.  Seme  variations  have  occurred 
in  their  opinions  since  their  original  secession  ;  but  these 
are  of  little  moment,  and  are  such  as  might  reasonably  b* 
expected  from  sectaries  who  have  not  fiamed  a  delib^rsW 
creed.  ■  ■  '. 

The  reveiies  of  Joanna  Southcott  we  mentioned  on-li 
former  occasion.  She  continued  her  delusions  long  after  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  and  not  only  retained  her 
iufluence  over  her  original  followers,  but  drew  many  mor« 
into  her  train.  A  seal,  bearing  the  initials  of  her  name, 
which  she  pretended  to  have  accidentally  found  when 
she  was  at  work  in  her  master's  house,  furnished  her  with 
a  pretence  for  declaring  that  she  was  authorised  by  Pro* 
vidence  to  propagate  a  new  revelation  ;  and,  in  the  micist 
of  her  spiritual  avocations,  she  derived  temporal  advan- 
tage from  the  sale  of  sealed  passports  for  the  admission  of 
the  faithful  into  the  celestial  regions.  Near  tlie  close  of 
her  life,  in  the  year  1814,  she  impudently  announced  her- 
self as  the  future  mother  (though  a  virgin)  of  the  Sliiloh 
promised  in  holy  writ.  Her  i'ollowers  now  became  still 
more  numerous,  and,  by  their  senseless  liberahty,  presents 
were  lavished  upon  the  supposed  object  of  divine  favor, 
that  the  approacliing  birth  might  be  celebrated  with  due 
splendor.  The  lady,  however,  died  without  enjoying  the 
honor  of  being  a  mother.  Many  of  her  friends  would  not 
believe  that  she  was  actually  dead,  and  fondly  expected 
the  speedy  resuscitation  of  the  spark  of  life  :  but,  after  an 
anxious  suspense  of  four  days,  they  resigned  their  hopcs^ 
and  suffered  her  to  be  consigned,  like  an  ordinaiy  mortal, 
to  the  grave.  Her  chaplain  then  declared,  that  she  had 
renounced,  on  her  death-bed,  the  visions  of  her  disordered 
brain;  yet  there  are  still,  it  is  said,  many  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  yet  follow  her  opinions.  Itjaighi 
have  heen  supposed  that  her  recantation  would  have  'ptt 
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4B;eixl  to  the  delusion  :  but,  even  in  enlightened  tiit)es>  the 
4n0st' senseless  fanaticism  will  occasionally  take  possession 
flf  weak  heads  and  narrow  minds. 
,  Compared  with  the  wild  fanaticism  of  Joanna,  the 
teatiments  of  Dr.  Alexander  Tilloch  may  even  seem  rear 
BOQable.  He  was  a  philosophical  and  scientific  man,  who 
differed  in  some  respects  from  the  established  church.  He 
and  his  friends  assumed  the  denomination  of  Christian 
jDiasBhters,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were 
slaves  to  no  sect,  though  it  was  supposed  that  they  enter- 
tained opinions  similar  to  those  of  the  Sandemanians. 
They  professed  a  determination  of  directing  their  conduct 
hy  the  rules  and  injunctions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  went  so 
iax  in  the  formation  of  a  sect  as  to  appoint  two  eldei's  for 
the  administration  of  their  spiritual  concerns.  The  death  of 
*he  philosopher,  in  the  year  1825,  probably  dissolved  the 
Aieac^atioii ;  for  we  do  not  hear  of  its  continuance. 
-ot^n  attempt  to  form  a  religious  party  at  Coventry  may 
btKHyhe  mentioned,  though  its  features  aie  not  so  marked 
t^-io  entitle  it  to  the  distinction  of  a  new  sect.  The 
members  call  themselves  Samaritans,  and  we  hope  that 
their  .philanthropy  gives  them  a  just  claim  to  the  honor- 
able appellation.  They  resemble  the  Quakers  in  the  plain- 
ness of  their  apparel,  in  their  allowance  of  female  preach- 
ers, and  their  abstinence  from  oaths;  but  they  seem  to 
Imb  more  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodists  than  to  those 
af  any  other  sect. 

!  !  A  zealot  named  Muloch  lately  endeavoured  to  create  e 
fleet,  by  exclaiming  against  the  corruptions  of  Christianity, 
and  pro|)osing  such  a  reform  as  would,  in  his  opinion, 
render  that  religion  much  more  etticacious  and  salutary 
titan  it  now  is.  By  drawing  the  people  about  him  at 
Oxford,  and  exhorting  them  to  adopt  his  opinions  and 
advice,  he  exposed  hi[nseU  to  an  attack  from  the  support- 
era  of  orthodoxy:  but  the  riot  had  no  serious  consequences, 
in  his  conduct  toward  the  members  of  his  society,  he  has 
shown, himself  to  be  more  intluenced  by  the  arbitrary  and 
iiitemperate  spirit  of  Knox  than  the  conciliatory  mildness 
of  iVIeJanchtboQ. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  established  church,  and  also 
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B  noticed  the  deliberate  secessions  from  its  rules  °"4^|HI^H 
nances,  we  advert  to  missionary  concerns,  in  which^)^^  ^^ 
the  orthodox  and  the  heterodox  are  disposed  to  concur. 
Missions  had  been  occasionally  undertaken  before  tlie 
current  century ;  but  It  is  only  in  our  times  that  the 
attempts  of  British  subjects  with  that  view  have  assumed 
a  regular  and  systematic  form.  The  English)  for  ages, 
were  very  slow  in  the  promotion  of  missionary  labors. 
They  thought  more  of  their  immediate  concerns  tlian  of 
foreign  undertakings,  and  were  content  with  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  their  religion  at  home,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  faith  or  the  piety  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Desultory  attempts,  indeed,  were  occasionally 
made  for  the  conversion  of  the  slaves  in  our  colonies,  and 
also  of  the  neigbouring  savages  ;  and,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  eitiier  zealous  and  adventurous  clergymeo, 
or  pious  and  well-educated  laymen,  were  regularly  e;ia- 
ployed  in  that  salutary  work  ;  yet  their  operations  were 
conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  government  did  not 
add  its  energetic  weight  to  the  scheme,  but  merely 
suffered  it  to  take  its  course  under  that  nominal  en- 
couragement which  it  derived  from  a  royal  charter.  A  new 
ebullition  of  zeal,  however,  in  this  cause,  appeared  before 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  it  has  so  far  increased  in 
vigor,  as  to  form  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  The  first  stimulus  in  our  time  appears 
to  have  been  given  by  a  mechanic  of  the  name  of  Carey, 
and  John  Thomas,  an  equally  zealous  Christian.  The 
former,  being  strongly  inclined  to  preach  the  Gospel,  had 
solicited  and  obtained  the  honor  of  ordination  among  tJie 
Baptists ;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  his  brethren,  he  proposed 
a  question  relative  to  the  practicability  of  an  effective 
diffusion  of  evangelical  truth  among  the  pagan  commuiii- 
ties.  As  the  other  ministers  concurred  with  him  in  the 
affirmative  opinion,  he  went  with  his  family  to  India, 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  who  had  already  preached  to 
the  Hindoos  in  Bengal.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by 
some  other  missionaries,  but  were  checked  in  their  pioos 
opcratlous    by  the    British  goveronieot,    and  theccforc 
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t5l|  took  refuge  in  the  Danish  town  of  Serampour, 
ere 'they  opened  a  school,  and  converted  some  of  the 
natives  to  Chiistianity.  'J"he  mnrquis  WcUesIey  nt  length 
'^illovred  them  to  travel  in  those  provinces  which  he 
'governed  ;  hiit  thin  permission,  far  from  hcinj^  fully  granted, 
'vrtes  arliitrarily  restricted.  Tlie  missionaries,  however, 
'prosectrted  their  course  without  murmuring,  and  in  some 
measure  diminished  the  number  of  Pagans. 

AVhile  Mr.  Carey  and  his  associates  were  thus  em- 
plpyed,  a  scheme  of  conversion  was  formed,  in  the  year 
1800,  on  a  grand  and  comprehensive  plan  by  the  ministers 
and  friends  of  the  established  church,  and  the  institution 
Was  denominated  the  '  Church  Missionary  Society  to 
Africa  and  the  East,'  with  a  proviso  that  the  ostensible 
limitation  of  the  efforts  of  its  members  and  missionaries 
should  not  '  bind  them  to  an  exclusion  of  their  attempts 
from  any  other  unoccupied  place,  which  might  present  a 
prospect  of  success  to  their  labors.'  The  leaders  of  the 
society  at  first  resolved  that  none  but  those  who  had 
received  episcopal  ordination  should  acton  these  occasions ; 
but,  when  it  was  found  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient 
number  of  clerical  missionaries,  catechists  were  employed 
in  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  doctrines  and  the  en- 
forcement of  salutary  precepts.  For  the  promotion  of 
these  objects,  pecuniary  contributions  were  earnestly 
tbiicited  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  of  its  dependen- 
des;  and  even  the  smallest  donations  were  thankfully 
accepted.  During  many  years,  the  produce  was  very 
inconsiderable,  the  zeal  of  the  nation  not  being  sufficiently 
awakened :  yet  the  fund  of  the  society  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  its  income  has  enabled  it  to  establish  nine 
grand  missions:  these  are  extended  over  forty-two  stations, 
comprehending  255  schools,  in  which  about  1350  adults 
and  11,500  children  are  instructed  in  religion  and  the 
dleiricnts  of  literature*^.     For  tlie  use  of  these  pupils  and 

i'  B  fo  this  inelitutlon,  and  other  schemes  calculated  for  religious 
linrVoMB,  the  subjectB  of  the  British  empire  are  now  more  liberal  than 
tUey  erer  were  before  our  lime.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1822,  they 
contribi^cd  a  sum  neariy  amounting  to  352,000/. — a  subscrip- 
tiito'^t'  exceeding  the  revenuee  of  lome  Germaa  principalities.  The 
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other  inhabitants  of  the  country  about  these  stationa, 
the  Scriptures  have  been  printed  in  a  great  variety  of 
languages,  and  useful  tracts,  composed  in  a  familiar  style, 
have  been  circulated.  As  a  specimen  of  the  effect  of 
these  pious  labors,  the  growing  civilisation  of  the  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone  may  be  mentioned  with  pleasure.  Two 
thirds  of  its  population  consist  of  negroes  (rescued  from 
the  hands  of  base  and  infamous  dealers  in  slaves),  the 
majority  of  whom,  by  the  care  and  example  of  Christian 
instructors,  have  been  so  far  civilised  as  to  become  quiet 
and  friendly  neighbours,  industrious  artisans.,  and  agricul- 
tors,  and  devout  frequenters  of  places  of  worship. 

Other  instances  of  missionary  success  may  be  drawn 
fi-om  many  of  the  inhabited  spots  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  the  Society  Islands,  in  particular,  a  great  change  has 
taken  place.  The  manners  and  deportment  of  the  natives 
are  comparatively  civilised ;  their  morals  are  much  less 
depraved,  and  (says  a  reverend  gentleman)  a  "  system  of 
idolatry  has  been  annihilated,  which  was  reared  by 
treachery  and  crime,  and  had  for  ages,  through  the 
terrors  which  it  inspired,  kept  the  population  in  a  state 
of  abject  wretchedness."     The  Scriptures  have  been  trans- 


Britisli  ami  Foreign  Bible  Society  received  much  more  than  a  fourtTl 
part  of  this  sum  ;  tlie  next  receipts,  in  piHnt  of  magnitude,  accrued 
to  the  Society  for  promoltng  Christian  Kuonlesei  the  Bex.1,  to  th* 
Church  Missionary  Institution  ;  the  London  and  Wesleyan  Alissiouary 
Socieiies  obtained  the  next  proportion;  the  Society  for  the  Propagh- 
tioo  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  Jiad  a  smaller,  yet  a  congideritbie 
share ;  then  came  tJie  Baptist  Missionary  Institution,  and  the  Society 
for  the  Conversion  of  Che  Jews.  The  five  societies  which  received  the 
smallest  sums  were  the  following; — one  which  was  established  for 
the  promotion  of  religious  knowlege  among  the  poor,  one  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  among  seamen  in  ihe  mercantile  service, 
one  for  the  diffusion  of  orthodox  tracts,  the  Sunday  School  Society, 
and  the  Irish  Society  of  Loodoo.  This  eniuoeration,  though  partial 
{fur  the  list  then  published  included  thirty-one  associations),  serves 
to  evince  the  proportional  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  these  (tioiia 
undertakings.  Many  might  think  tliat  the  Gospel  Society  deserved 
the  most  marked  encouragement  from  the  contributors ;  butwe.tttwe 
no  right  to  blame,  in  this  instance,  ilie  exercise  of  private  discretioii. 
These  associations  undoubtedly  reflect  great  credit  on  the  cotlnttjr 
to  which  we  belong;  and  we  trust  that  the  zeal  by  which  Uu^HK 
ibatered  will  Aot  luDer  any  nbatement.  .   .  .-i-i,^ 
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lated  into  that  language  which,  with  little  variation  of 
dialect,  is  dift'iised  over  many  clusters  of  islands  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Padfic ;  and,  in  various  places,  pnblic 
meetitigs  are  annually  hoiden  by  the  chieftains,  to  deli- 
berate on  the  most  effectual  means  of  propagating  that 
religion  which  they  consider  as  a  gi-eat  blessing,  communi- 
catal  to  them  by  the  servants  of  God  and  the  friends  of 
mankind. 

As  the  success  of  these  labors,  however,  appeared  to  be 
partial  and  limited,  it  was  found  expedient  to  quicken,  at 
intervals^  the  zeal  of  the  public.  It  was  therefore  stated, 
in  a  late  address  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowlege,  that  the  great  increase  of  population 
in  those  territories  to  which  its  operations  had  been  more 
particularly  directed,  rendered  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  the  number  of  missionaries  and  school-raastere 
necessary  for  the  useful  prosecution  of  its  career,  although 
these  now  exceeded  200  in  the  American  colonies  alone; 
that,  '  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  body  of  native 
clergy  for  the  service  of  the  colonies,  the  society  had  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  support  of  the  King's  College  (at 
Windsor  in  Nova-Scotia),  by  an  annual  grant  and  by  the 
endowment  of  divinity  scholarships  and  exhibitions;'  that 
the  directors  of  its  funds  had  also  made  frequent  grants 
toward  the  erection  of  churches  in  the  infant  settlements, 
and  had  been  greatly  instrumental  in  diffusing  the  national 
system  of  education  over  every  part  of  the  Trans- Atlantic 
colonies ;  and  that  another  source  of  expenditure  had  been 
opened  by  the  extended  colonisation  of  the  southera 
parts  of  Africa  and  the  interior  of  New-Holland,  Thus 
religious  instruction  and  elementary  learning  were  happily 
combined. 

The  systematic  addition  of  the  duty  of  the  school- 
master to  that  of  the  missionary  arose  from  the  zeal  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  who,  wishing  to  render  ordinary  scholar- 
ship more  general,  introduced  a  system  of  elementary 
education  more  comprehensive  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  pupils,  and  more  rapid  in  its  progress,  than  the 
ordinary  mode  of  instruction.  The  supporters  of  the 
scheme  boasted  that  500  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught 
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to  read  and  write,  and  to  pei-forra  the  common  rule's  of 
arithmetic,  sooner  than  fifty  in  the  usual  way.  The  plan 
chiefly  consisted  in  simultaneous  dictation  to  a  large 
assemblage,  and  in  the  employment  of  a  number  of  In- 
structors gradually  selected  fi-om  the  aggregate  numtw 
of  the  pupils.  ""J 

The  scheme  has  an  air  of  quackery ;  but  it  has  been 
]tractised  wiih  st:ch  success.in  the  national  schools  of  Grea'ti 
Britain,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  that  there 
are  more  readers  and  writers  than  at  any  former  period. 
It  is  now  a  prevailing  wish  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
and  every  other  country  should  receive  instruction  iii 
reading  and  writing :  but  the  proposal  has  been  con- 
demned by  some  prejudiced  men  of  the  higher  class  of 
society,  who  pretend  that  the  ]ilebeian  learners  would 
thus  sooner  imbibe  ideas  of  reform  and  false  doctrines  of 
every  kind,  or,  from  the  pride  of  learning,  would  contract 
ideas  too  high  for  the  stations  which  they  might  eventually 
fill.  In  reply  to  these  objections  we  may  remark,  th^; 
principles  of  pretended  relbrm  may  be  taught  to  indivi- 
duals who  cannot  read,  and  whose  illiteracy  will  render 
them  less  able  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  the  artful  teacher; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  instruction  derivable  by 
the  poor  from  this  plan,  though  useful,  will  not  be  of  so 
elevated  a  kind  as  to  inspire  them  with  overweening  pride 
or  vanity,  or  give  them  a  disgust  to  the  meanness  6f 
ordinary  occupations. 

The  labors  of  the  missionaries  in  the  West-Indies, were 
exposed  to  a  serious  check  by  the  commotions  which 
anise  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year  1823.  Apprehending  that 
the  parliament  might  be  induced,  to  put  an  end  to  slavery, 
and  knowing  that  measures  bad  been  taken  to  repress  the 
shameful  tyranny  of  the  planters,  the  leading  men  in  that 
island  exclaimed  against  the  '  villanous  African  Society,' 
calumniated  the  characters  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his 
friends,  and  denounced  vengeance  against  the  Methodist 
missionaries,  whom  they  accused  of  instigating  tlie  negroies 
and  muialtoes  to  disaffection  and  sedition.  TJie  charge 
I  was  ill-founded ;  yet  many  persons  of  reputed  respectability 
encouraged  the  white  rabble  of  Bridge-town  to  insult  and 
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Ijarass  the  Methodists  and  their  friends,  and  demolish 
their  meeting-houses.  Their  chief  preacher  fled  in  con- 
sternation to  tlie  island  of  St.  Vincent ;  those  who  re- 
mained at  Barbadoes  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  ministers, 
and  no  otiier  missionaries  were  suffered  to  land.  The 
parliament  expressed  its  indignation  at  these  outrages ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  any  steps  were  taken  for  the 
punishment  of  the  perpetrators.  This  forbearance  excited 
strong  animadversion,  when  contrasted  with  the  cruel 
treatment  of  the  slaves  at  Demerara,  many  of  whom,  for 
an  unwillingness  to  work,  and  for  some  riotous  acts,  were 
sacrificed,  under  the  forms  of  justice,  to  the  vindictive 
rage  of  the  planters. 

The  late  appointment  of  several  bishops  for  the  West- 
Indies  will,  it  is  hoped,  produce,  by  the  influence  of  their 
examples  and  persuasions,  a  better  spirit  among  the  white 
population,  and  promote  the  conversion  and  enlightenment 
of  the  people  of  color  and  the  negroes.  But  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  due  accomplishment  of  these  desirable  purposes, 
that  the  new  prelates  should  be  moie  active  and  zealous 
than  those  of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  of  North-America,  the  episcopal 
appointments  are  still  kept  up,  and  the  other  religions 
communities  and  congregations  are  in  that  regular  pro- 
gress which  proves  that  the  nation  is  not  ungodly,  although 
the  laws  and  government  do  not  ordain  or  recognise,  as 
'  in  the  European  states,  the  superiority  of  a  particular 
creed  or  mode  of  worship.  Hence  there  is  no  occasion 
for,  the  grant  of  toleration,  as  that  term  implies  an  allow- 
appe,  by  the  ruling  power,  of  such  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and 
practices,  as  are  not  exactly  consonant  with  the  established 
system.  As  no  community  predominates  over  another, 
iall  are  fqual  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  the  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians,  the  Jews  and  Roman-calholics,  the  Mora- 
vians and  Quakers,  are  perfectly  on  a  level.  Those  who 
ai'e  styled  Congregationalists  form,  we  believe,  the  most 
numerous  class:  they  agree  witli  the  presbytcrians  in  doc- 
trinal points,  but  differ  in  their  discipline  and  the  regula- 
^mio  of  their  meetings. 
!'  '  'Aipong  the  more  recent  religious  coinmtinitiea  beyond 
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the  Atlantic,  the  Shakers  seem  to  have  excited  the  great- 
est degree  of  attention.  Having  mentioned  their  origiti 
and  their  doctrines  on  a  former  occasion,  we  now  state 
some  particulars  respecting  their  mannei-s  and  conduct. 
Even  while  they  disallow  marriage,  and  do  not  permit  a 
man  to  touch  a  woman  on  any  occasion  or  pretence,  they 
are  assembled  in  families.  The  males  and  females  occupy 
different  apartments  in  the  same  house,  and  have  separate 
tables,  but  meet  occasionally  for  society  and  labor,  as 
well  as  for  religious  service.  Children  are  sometimes 
seen  among  them ;  and,  when  the  elders  are  questioned 
on  that  subject,  they  pretend  that  these  young  ShakeW 
were  born  before  their  parents  entered  into  the  association; 
They  exercise  all  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures  among 
themselves,  without  being  indebted  to  persons  of  oth*r 
persuasions  for  the  least  assistance.  As  far  as  they  Con- 
veniently can,  they  have  every  thing  in  common ;  and; 
when  new  members  are  admitted,  they  are  required  io 
assign  their  property  to  the  directors  of  the  society  titt 
the  general  benefit.  They  profess  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  apostle,  "  Let  all  tilings  be  done  decently  and  irl 
"  order."  In  one  respect  they  appear  to  be  disorderly  ; 
for,  in  the  midst  of  their  public  worship,  they  siqg 
and  dance  like  maniacs  ;  yet  they  have  "  method  in  theit- 
•'  madness."  I'pon  the  whole,  they  form  a  quiet,  inoffensive, 
and  apparently  virtuous  community. 

Another  sect  {if  indeed  a  religious  party  in  a  country 
which  has  no  estabhsbed  national  creed  can  properly  be 
called  a  sect)  has  arisen  in  North-America  ;  but  it  is  little 
known,  and  not  very  prevalent,  Mr.  Rees,  a  Welsh 
clergyman,  transported  himself  to  America  with  the 
benevolent  view  of  propagating  Christianity  in  that  form 
which  he  considered  as  the  most  pure  and  genuine,  or  ra^ 
ther  in  that  way  which  would  leave  every  one  at  liberty  116 
follow  his  own  opinion  in  points  which  were  not  essential; 
while  he  acknowleged  Christ  as  his  only  head.  He  jTrtt- 
jMised  that  the  society  ivhich  should  be  instituted  should 
be  styled  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  no  other  guide 
K       than  the  New  Testament  should  be  allowed  to  its  mem-  M 

H      bera ;  and  a  secondary  part  of  his  scheme  wa3  the  fro*         I 
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paipatioQ  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  communities. 
While  he  labored  to  make  religious  converts,  he  endea- 
voured, with  equal  zeal,  to  put  an  end  to  the  existence 
of, slavery  in  the  United  States;  but  he  did  not,  either 
in  this  or  in  his  other  pursuit,  meet  with  that  success 
which  his  good  intentions  deserved. 

Writers  who  have  treated  of  the  religious  associations 
in  North-America  have  mentioned  the  Jerkers  and  the 
barkers.  We  know  that  there  are  Juinpers  in  Wales, 
notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  English  illumination  ; — 
Vfe  know  that  great  absurdities,  on  pretence  of  religion, 
are  practised  in  various  countries,  where  the  inhabitants 
^re  more  than  civilised  ;^yet  we  doubt  whether  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Jerkers  and  Barkers  ought  to  be  admitted 
among  the  authentic  memorials  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

It  is  affirmed  that  a  considerable  number  of  zealots, 
in  tlie  state  of  Kentucky,  seceded  from  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and,  in  concert  with  many  Methodists,  held 
meetings  in  which  various  exercises  were  performed,  in- 
dicative (as  they  thought)  of  religious  fervor  and  genuine 
devotion  **.  At  these  meetings,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  ;  but  this  solemnity  was 
degraded  and  profaned  by  ludicrous  frivolity.  The  devotees 
vindicated  their  dancing  by  the  practice  of  David;  hut 
their  sudden  fallings,  rollings,  jerkings,  and  other  move- 
ments, could  not  so  easily  be  defended,  and  still  less  could 
their  barkings  be  excused.  Many  of  these  votaries  of 
superstition  were  ashamed  of  their  folly,  and  returned  to 
a  sober  religious  course,  while  others  entered  into  the 
fraternity  of  Shakers,  or  attached  themselves  to  more 
rational  congregations. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  cursory  survey  of  the  state  of 
Christianity,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
sphei-es,  and  of  its  progress  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century.  Some  progress  it  has  unquestionably 
made,  although  its  increase  has  not  been  so  great  as  its 
zealous  friends  wished  or  expected.  Its  movements,  de- 
pending on  human  agency,  are  necessarily  slow ;  and, 

*  General  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  America  and 
Other  parts  of  tbe  world,  by  David  Benedict,  A.  M. 
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if  DO  mirades  should  intervene,  many  ages  may  elapse 
before  the  majority  of  the  pagan  nations,  of  the  'Jewish 
tribes,  and  of  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  pseudo*prophet, 
shaH  be  numbered  among  the  votaries  of  that  system 
which  we  conscientiously  follow  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend. In  the  mean  time,  let  Christians  preserve  their 
faith  unimpaired,  and  exhibit,  to  unbelievers,  impressive 
examples  of  piety  and  virtue. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLES. 


ADVE  RTISEMENT,  '^  ^  ^ 


BY  DR.  MACLAINE. 


The  following  tables   have  been  compiled  with  much 
attention  and  pains  from  the  best  authors;  and  it  is  there- ^ 
fore  hoped  that  they  will  be  considered  as  an  useful  ad- 
dition to  Dr.  Mosheim's  work;  and  the  more  so,  as  they,  ,,3 
are  not  confined  to  the  persotis  and  things  contained  in  it.     ""' 

The  dates,  that  are  placed  in  the  columns  which  cdnta(g'j|'|^^ 
the  sovereign  princes  and  popes,  are  designed  to  mart:  tl**^!!!J^J 
year  of  their  decease.  '^'faM 

As  several  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  If'^rilers,''f, 
mentioned  in  these  Tables,  deserve"  a  place  also  among  'i 
profane  authors,  on  account  of  their  philosophical,  literary, 
or  historical  productions;  so  their  names  will  be  repeated 
in  the  two  distinct  columns  that  contain  the  learned  men 
of  each  century. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  Romish  church, 
even  long  before  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  looked  upon 
many  persons  as  heretics,  whom  we,  on  our  principles, 
cannot  consider  in  the  same  light,  and  whose  doctrines 
really  tended  to  promote  that  reformation  in  which  we 
glory.  I  have  therefore,  in  many  places,  added  the  words 
real  or  reputed  after  heretics,  rather  than  seem  to  submit, 
in  this  point,  to  the  decisions  of  a  superstitious  church. 
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VJwM     S39 

EuKbint,   a 

[!u(,  and   Mu- 

Plavlus  To[^ 

CaUkaa*   Ses 

deauaa    of 

iadn,  mBGb  more 

«u.               J 

< 


flMMOj) 


«nDW>iooiQi£  mauu. 


II.  970 

Quinti|ia»  979 
Aurelian  976 
Tacitus  275 
Florianus  976 
Probus  9QSt 
Carus  903 

Carinus  284 
Nomerianus 

2841 
Diocletian. 
Maxiaiian. 


t_---»-  £.    ■    -■ 


■•.■  I  '  . 


■  ■_:■    f  J   • 
t 


:    .,'\.r 


>.::r. 


ui-fji/')-    ■  •;■■■■ 


.   : . . .  >  L 


.:;Lv:  !•«  20 '...•. 


JSc!c2enastica2 
atiii 

Writen. 


Htnttku 


Alexandria. 
Dionvsius, 

R.  Pont. 
Basilides, 

Bishop  of 

Pentapolis. 
Victorinus. 
Pfudentius. 


: .  'J  "     . 


and  RtHglmm  Bitet 
and  InttitiaUms. 


HBI 


cruel  than  the  pre*- 

ceding,  and  fa- 
nous  for  the  mar 
t^rdoin  of  the 

Theban  Legion, 
which  however  is 
a  very  (jubioua 
story. 

The  Jewish  Tat 
mud  and  Targum 
composed  in  this 
century. 

TUe  Jews  are  al- 
lowed to  return 
into  Palestine. 

Jewish  schools 
erected  at  Baby- 
lon, Sora,  and 
other  places. 

Remarkable  deaths 
of  those  who  per- 
secuted the  Chris- 
tians, related  by 
Tertulliai^  Euse- 
biu9,  and  Lucius 
Caecilius. 

Many  illustrious 
I   men,  and  Roman 
senators,  convert- 
ed to  Christianity. 

The  origin  of  the 
monastic  life  de- 
rived from  the  a  a 
Mere  mnnners  •( 
Paul  the  Theba», 
llie  first  liermlt. 

Dlocl^tuia  MStimes 
tiie  same  and  ho 
Borsdtte  to  Jupl-i 
lar,  and  orders  th« 
peoi]4e  to  worrfim 
Mm, 

Rel^ious  rHes  are 
greatly  muMpHed 
m  this  century ; 
ahars  uted ;  wax 
Igifsers  employed. 

Plablic     churches, 
called  in    Gre^ 
Kvpieata,  Mlt  far 
file  celcbivtion  «f|^ 
4i<rine  wonAiip. 

The  Pagan  myste- 
ries injudicioosly 
naiUtedta  nrny 


M.  Aurel. 

Olymp. 

Nemesianus* 

Alexander,  a 

Greek   philo- 
sopher. 

Philostratus. 

Julius    Paolus. 

Sexlus  Pompo« 
nius. 

Herennios. 

Modestinus. 

Hermogenia- 
nus. 

Palladius   Ra- 
tilius. 

Taurus    ^mio 
lianus. 

Justin. 

Julius  Gai- 
phuruiiu* 

Amobius. 


■.-i.. 
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cmoNOLoS 

teAtfAM 

b: 

'"Irani 

lialiBaitical 

V™™." 

and 
ThrMogical 

Hmtic 

and  Ileliginvi  Hiiti 
on  [J  IriitilulirMii. 

ropccls  by  Chris- 

Thu  Usllng  of  milk 

.nd  honey,  previ- 

„«,    t.     haplUu,, 

inlioduccd.     Thf 

before    snd    Kfler 

thx     liolj    rite— 

, 

,«d  Koe,  arrayed 

in  vliiLe  fur  lonw 

1 

lime  aflei. 

J 

TfaE   ilur;   uf    Ihe 

Ephesu!,  and  ibe 

1 

mwtjtdum  of  It 

9ula.      anil       tbe 

11,000        BrJtial 

, 

Vitgius,  ihc  prin- 

cipal   fiUes    in- 

TenW  in  thlicen- 

r 

turj. 

1 

CENTURY  IV. 


Ecclesiiutical 

1 

nni 

Hmlla, 

PrJW      1 

B.^, 

Thtahgicat 

rr^lm- 

jod  Religious  llilti 

Auihon, 

fim~nEm- 

Marccllinus 

Laclanliui 

Tl>e  Miniciiie 

The  Teiilh   Persc- 

.l^lius  Donatio. 

pnvri. 

3og 

Firm. 

ans  dUgulaed 

culiod  euiilinued 

Semuj. 

Maiccilua   309 

Lliciu*     Ccci- 

under  Ihe  de- 

The       Alhatissiani 

Helladiua. 

Dioclelinn  and 

Euiebiui    Sll 

liui. 

nDminalion. 

or  Orlbudoi  per- 

Andronicua 

Mwimian  ab 

MelcliUdc) 

Doiollieui. 

of  Encwlite. 

Mculed  by   Con 

dicile   tie 

313 

bishop   vS 

Apolactics, 

stanlius,i-ho  was 

Mareelliit. 

.Dipire  i»lhe 

Sjlvegler    SSJi 
M»ric           350 

Tj«! 

Saccopbori. 

nn  Arian,  and  bv 

Sell.    Auieliua 

jear          30S 

Euiebini. 

Hjdropara- 

VaJens.    wh'j  or 

Victor. 

GnleriDs      311 

Julius          35* 

bljhap  of 

,1ale.,and 

dered  »0  of  dieic 

Matimut        of 

Liberius     36? 

CicHteB. 

Sol>taii«. 

d.'pudcs,   all    ec 

Sruyma.   -ho 

306 

A  whism    be- 

ConiMolinB 

clet>a>Lie>,    to    be 

i«  suppoied  to 

Cunitintine 

tween     Ube- 

the  Great. 

Ari<>9    and  liii 

put  on  board  of  a 

ha.e'^'^t.ngl.. 

the  GreKt  337 

riu.andFdii 

follower.. 

ship,  lo  »hicli  file 

the      empernr 

HU   adver- 

Damaiu!     3B4 

biibop  of 

-bo  -ere 

Julian  iuat(ic. 

lariei. 

A  new  ichlim 

Aiitioch. 

dirided    into 

it  bad  (.'k-ared  tbc 

OribuM. 

MaiitDin     313 

between    llili 

Etitropiuj. 
Liba>ii.i>. 

Ma.eNlio.312 

poniitf      >nd 
lJr>m<». 

Aleia»dcr. 

Sc'ini-nHant, 

The  Chriillani  per 

Liciniu.      3fb 

bishop    of 

EutchiKns. 

■ecu ted  by  Sapor 

CdMtaDline 

Siriciiii       SM 

A  leu  nd  lis. 

Homuiouii. 

The  )uppi»ed  con- 

I'appui,       Ihe 

II.            33B 

Juvencui. 

ani,  Acaci- 

ver,lou    of    Co. 

JCrnt^V. 


] 


f»i.t^ 


*«• 


■s-/ 


♦»<» 


?l* 


■'T 


Pope*,  or 


^ . ./ 


I7«  . 


Cunstantius 

Constans     350 
Julian,  the      *  ' 

Apostate  363  " 
Jovian         304 
Valentinian 

37, 
Valens        3 
Gratian       383 
Valentinian    ^ 
II.  3» 

Theodosius 

the  Great  395 
The  division  off"' 
the  Romait 
Empire  intd 
the  Easterii 
and  Westers 
Empires. 


1-- 


The  Visigotht 
Mettle  in  Gat4 
and  Spain  a- 
bout  the  end  of 
this  centui'y, 

Athanaric  382 

Alaric. 


•^f^-'/!';.:       ■-,■ 


*%: 


■  ■-•     1"     I 


'fo         i:rp-:.'-. ": 

^•■«.'i\'J'-V 

■«      •  « 

.•.-'■uVlir-'f'.' 


*< 


'  .  '  -  1 

•  a,    Ml*  ^      J 

v..  » 


>(     V 


r: 
\r.  v.- 


">'■  -■ 


\\V: 


Ecclesiastical 

and 

Tfieologicai 

Writers. 


Athanasiu5, 
bishop  of 
Alexandria. 

Antonias,  who 


Htretie^ 

real  or 
reputed. 


ans,       and 
Psathyrians. 

Photimis, 


ftemarkable  EventSt 
and  R^gimis  Rites 
and  Ihttitutiotis. 


(with  Paul  the    A  pollinaris. 
Hermit)    was   Father      and 


the  first  insti 
tutor   of   the 
monastic  life. 

Marcellus, 

;  bishop  of 
Ancyra. 

Theodore, 
bishop  of 
Heraclea. 


Julius,    bishop  Colljridians 


'  of  Rome* 
Jul.  Firm. 
Materous. 
iPlMhomius. 
Eusebias, 

bishop  of 

Emessa. 
Serapion. 
Cyril,  bishop  of 


Son. 
Macedonins. 
The  Anthropo* 

roorphltes. 
Priscillian. 
Andieus. 
The       Messa- 

lians,  or  Eu- 

cbites. 


Eastathians. 

Coluthus. 

Hehridius. 

BoDosus. 

Vigilantius.   ' 

Three  schisiAs 
of  the  Mele* 
tians,      Luci 


stantine  the  Great, 
by  a  vision  repre- 
senting a  fiery 
cross  in  the  air. 

First  General  Coun> 
cil.  It  was  held 
at  Nice  in  325. 
In  it  the  opinions 
of  Arius  were  con« 
demned,  and  the 
popes  declared 
merely  equal  io 
dignity  to  other 
Christian  bishops. 

A  second  general 
council  is  held  in 
the  year  381,  at 
Cpnstantinople,  io 


Prpfaan 
4ufhaik. 


which  the  errors  of  Jul.     Firmicus 


■f  •> 


,  Jerusalem*.     I  fedans^   -and 
Hilarius,bishop   Donatists 

of  Poictiers.  J 
LpqKer,  bisfaq) 

of  Cagliari. 
Phoebadius, 

.of 
'  Agen. 

Etoomins. 

Zeno,  Uflbop  of 

Verona. 
Tito8,bbhopof 

Bostra. 
Damascus, 

bishop  of 

Rome. 
Spiphanius, 

DiMiop   of 

Salamis. 
Optat3s,bIshop 

of  Milevi* 
Paeianos. 
Marias      Vic 

lorimis. 
:  tiberius, 

bishop  of 

Rome, 
fobraim      the 

Syrian.  ' 
Di(|Tnm8      of 

Alex.  f 

2c 


Macedonius     are 
condemned. 
Remarkable     pro* 
gress  of  the  Chris* 
tikn    religion    a- 
mong  the  Indians, 
Goths,  Marcoman 
niy   and  Iberians. 
The  famous  dona 
tion  of  Constantine 
in    favor   of    the 
Roman       see— a 
mere  fable. 
The  miraculous  de- 
feat  of  Eugenius 
bj  Theodosius. 
Julian's  attempt  tc 
invalidate  the  pre> 
dicidons    of     the 
prophets,  by  en 
cotfragingtheJews 
to     rebuild     the 
temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, defeated  by 
an  earthquake  and 
I  fiery  eruption.  See 
I  the    learned    bp. 
Warburton's     in-| 
teresting   and  in-j 
genions  work,  en- 
titled JuHan, 
Theodosius        the 
Grsat   ia  obliged 
by  Ambrose,  bi- 
shop of  Milan,  to 
do  public  penance 
for  the  slaughterofl 


thematiciaii. 

Prudentius. 

Rufus    Festus* 
Avienus. 
Ttiemistios. 
Flavins   Vcgc- 

tius. 

Hierocles. 
Julian. 
Aromiamu 

MarceUloos. 
Symmadms. 
Lactantius. 
Jamblichus.' 
iElius       Lam* 

pridius* 
Eusebias      of 

Csesarea. 


Matemus. 
Chalcidius* 
Pomponios* 
Festus* 
Quintos 

Curtius. 
Macrobiof* 


'■> 
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Ulemarhalde   Ecenti 
Htretics,       \a'«i  Ittligioia  Rile 


Grflgorj,  bi 
■bop  uf  Nyas! 
AiaphllucUug 


ApolJinarUi 
Faiber      an 


■hop  of  Tar- 
Probe     Fal- 


ilTirs  in  Spain, 
eld  ill  ilie  jeat 
05,  not  iinl;  id- 
tRinl;  forbids  tbe 


i 


RuffiDU 

FbiUsti 
Paulinug 


■  of  Nola. 
CbrysD 


—Tbe 


Daily     iioly, 

images  ohcd,  and 
the      Cross 

Tha  cleKEal  ordci 
lagraeDtcdbyneH 
tasks    of   eccleti- 

dtBcnns,    CI 


CEHt.  v.] 


CHfiONOtOGIdAl  tAlB3.ta 


Hit 


CENTURY  V. 


Sttt'ereign 
Princes, 


Emperors  of  the 
West. 

A.D. 

Honorius  423 
ValentiDian 

III.  456 

Maximus  455 
Avitus  456 
Majorianus 

461 
Severus  ,    465 
Antheraius  471? 
Olybrius     472 
Glycerius    de- 
posed in    474 
Julius     Nepos 
deposed 
in  475 

Homulus 
Augustulus, 
who  reigned 
till  the  23d  of 
August,  when 
Oduacer  took 
the  title  of 
king  of  Italy, 
and  put  an  end 
to  the  western 
empire. 


Popes,  or 

BuJiops  cf 

Rome, 


Anastasius  403 
Innocent     417 
Zosimus      418 
Boniface  1. 423 
A    schism  be- 
tween   this 
pope     and 
Eulalius.  . 
Celestine  I. 

432 

Sixtus  III.  440 

Leo  the  Great 

461 

ilarias      467 


FeIi:^III.   492 
GelasiajB     496 
Anastasius  II, 
49^1 


A   schism   be 
iweenhimand 
liaurontios. 


Ecclesiasticed 
and 
Theological 
Writers, 


Gaudentius, 
bishop      of 
Bresse. 

Sulpicius 
Severus. 

Pftliadius. 

Herficlides. 

Innocentius. 

Pol  J  bins. 

Pelagius. 

Coclestius. 

Theodore, 
bishop  of 
Mopsuesta. 


>implicius  483  Polychronius. 


N'onnus. 
Synesius. 
Isidore  of 
Felusium. 


Symmaohus  I.  pjrJl  of  Alex- 


HiTBliCtf 

real  or  reputed. 


Vigilantius. 

Pelagius, 
Cctiestius, 
Julian, 
authors    of 
what  is  called 
the    Pelagian 
Heresy, 

John    Caspian, 

Faustus, 

Geqnadius, 
ViBcent  of 
Lerins,  Semi- 
Pelagians. 


Kiitgs  of  Italy, 
Odoacer  493 
Theodoric. 


Emperors  of  the 

East, 
Arcadius  408 
Theodosius  II. 
450 
Marcianus  457 
Leo  1.  474 
Leo  II.  474 
Zenolsaur.491 
Anastasius. 

Gothic  Kings  of 

Spain, 
Alaric         411 
Ataulphus  415 
Sigeric        415 


anuria. 

Orosius, 

Marius     Mer- 
cator. 

IMUudmus,     bi- 
shop of  Turin. 

Theodoret. 

Casdan^ 

Peter      Chry- 
sologus. 

HiJariUs. 

Pbilostorgios. 

Vmcent     of 
l^erins. 

Socrates. 

Sozomenes. 

Leo  the  Great. 

Prosper. 

Idacius. 

Basil. 

Seleucus. 

Amobius      the 
Younger. 

Claudian    Ma- 
mertus. 

Faustus. 

Felix,  the  Ro- 
man ponti£f. 

Vigilius    Tap- 
sensis,     sup 


N^estorius, 

Theodoret, 

Theodore 

Tarsus, 
Theodore 

Mdpsus, 
Nestorians. 


of 


of 


Remarkable  Events, 


ProfanB 
Authors, 


Eutyches. 
Dioscorus. 
The   Acephali. 

— ilonophy- 
sites. 

— Jacobites. 

• — Armenians. 

— Theopas- 
chites. 

— Predestina- 
rians. 

-^Coelicolse. 
Peter,  the 

Fuller. 
Xenaias. 


sic  2 


Foundation  of  the 
French  monarchy 
by  Pharamond,  or 
rither  by  Clovis. 
An        earthquake 
swtllows   up    se- 
veml  cities  in  Pa 
lestine. 
A    third     General 
Council    held    at 
Ephesus,  at  which 
Ne^torius  was  de 
posed,  in  the  year 
431. 
A   fourth  General 
Cotincil    held    at 
Chidcedon  against 
Eutyches    in  the 
yeir  451. 
Progress  of  Christi- 
anity  among   the 
Franks  and  Ger- 
matis. 
The  conversion  of 
the    Irish  to    the 
Christian  faith  at- 
tempted   in   vain 
by  jPalladius,  but 
etfected  by  St.  Pa 
trick>  whose  origi 
nal  name  was  Suc- 
catkus,    who    ar- 
rived in  Ireland  in 
the  year  432. 
Terrible     persecu- 
tions   carried    on 
against  the  Chris- 
tians in    Britain, 
by     the      Picts, 
Scots,  and  Anglo- 
Saxons,— in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Africa, 
by    the    Vandals 
— in     Italy    and 
Pannonia,  by  the 
Visigoths — in   A- 
frica,  by  the  Do- 
natists    and    Cir- 
cumcellians — ^in 
Persia,   by  Isde- 


Anienaa. 
Martiaqus 

Capella* 
Claudian* 
Eunapias. 
MacrobhiBt 
Olympiudomr. 
Orosiut. 
Peutingor^ 
Riitilitts 

Claudius* 
Bi^umantiAnui* ' 
Servlufl  lloQQe 

ratQi. 
Sidoniiia 

Apolli^viik 
Cfuididvi, 

thclsaomci,. 
ZosioHis^  tbf 

bittorian* 
Id^^eiiMf 

QjUUtUA«Q£ 

Cointufn  ■. 
Priscuf» 
Musaeufhi 
Produi. 

a. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


[Cent. 


Popft,  or 
Biihtips  of 


they  Mtllal  i> 
the  year  48t 
Geiueric     466 


TbtKSi 


lond. 


King$  b/ 

Vorligem. 

Kingdom  of 
Kent  foDnded 
bj  Heagi 


the  paniculf 


Fclii  III.  bisho 
of  Rome  (wboj 
Buwcr  and  olhcra 
luDk  upon  u  Ihe 
second     pope    ol 

itiucfc  out  of  the 
djptjclia,     I 
cred  regUlera,  by 
Acicius.  bishop  ai 
Constanlinop1( 
ManyridiculuU! 


ing   Ihi. 


la  the 


jloij  of  the  phi 
of  ui],  brouglit 
from  heaven  by  s 
pigeon  It  Ihe  bap- 
tism of  Clovis— 
tlie  yiiloa  of  Al- 


Ciarr.  VI.] 


cmiONOLOGICAL  TABUSS. 
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CENTURY   VI. 


Sovereign 
Princes, 


Popes,  or 

Biihopsff 

Rtme, 


Kings  of  Italy 

A.D. 

Theodoric  526 
Athalaric  534 
Amalasun- 

tha  534j 

Thflodatus  536 


Vitiges 
Idebald 
TotUa 
Teias 


540  A  schism    be- 


Emperors  of  the 

East. 
Anastasius  818 
Justin  I. 
Justinian 
Justin  II. 
Tiberius 
II. 
Mauritius. 


Symroachus 

-  514 
Hormisdas  533 
John  I.  596 
FelUIV.  529 
Boniface  II. 

531 


Eceiesiastieal 

and 

Theologieal 

Writers, 


541    tween    Boni- 

553  face  and  Dios- 

554  corns. 
John  II.     535 
Agapetus  I. 

536 

Sjlverius    540 

527  A    schbm  be- 

565   tween  Sylve- 

578   rius  and   Vi- 

gilius.      ^ 

586  Vigiiiua      535 

PeTagiu8l.558 

Jolinlll.   572 

Gothic  Xiiisse^BenedictI.577 


Caesarius, 
bishop    of 
Aries. 

Fulgentius, 
bishop  of 
Ruspa. 

Boethius. 

Timothy  of 
Constantino- 
ple. 

Ennodius. 

Severus. 

Cassiodorus. 

Procopius. 

Peter,  the  dea- 
con. 

Maxentius,  a 
Scythian 
m^ik. 


Spain, 
Alaric  507 
Gesalric  512 
Amalaric  531 
Theudis  548 
Theodegesil 

548 
Agila  552 

Athanagilda 

567 
Lenva  568 
Leuvigild  585 
Recared. 

These    princes 
were    masters 
also  of   Nar- 
bonne    and 
Aquitaine. 

Kings  of 
England. 
The  third  Sax- 
on kingdom  is 
founded  in 
England  by 
Cenlic,    in 


Pelagius  II. 
Gregory  I. 


590 


Heretics, 


Deuterins. 

Severus,  leader 
of    the  Ace 
phali. 

Tbemutius, 
chief   of    the 
AgnoiteSf  who 
maintained 
that   Christ 
was    ignorant 
of  the  day  of 
judgement. 

Barsanians,  or 
Seni-dulites, 
who  maintain, 
ed  that  Christ 
had  suOered 
only  in  ap- 
pearance 


Pionysius,  the  Jacob  Zanzale, 


Dttle. 

FijilgentiusFer 
randus. 

EtfarcellTnus. 

Zachary,  the 
schoolman. 

Hesychius. 

Facnndus  Her- 
mian. 

Pope  Vigilius. 

Rosticus,  a  Ro- 
man deacon. 

Junilius. 

Victor   of  Ca- 
pua. 

Primasius. 

Jornandes. 

Liberatus. 

Victor,  the 
African. 

Venantius  For- 
tunatus. 

Anastasius  of 
Mount  Sinai, 
afterwards 
bishop  of  An- 
tibch. 

I  John  the 
schoolman* 
Coimas. 


Uemarhahle  Eoents. 


ilMfnad  Mm» 

HiMtoriam, 

PkUosophtrtf 

and  Poets. 


Several   nations 
converted  to 
Christianity. 

The  canon  of  the 
mass  established 
by  Gregory  the 
Great. 

The  Benedictine 
Order  founded. 

Forty  Benedictine 
monks,  with  Au- 
gustine at  tlieir 
head,  are  sent  in. 
to  Britain  by  Gre- 
gory the  Great, 
in  the  year  596 ; 
who  convert 


Ethelbert,  king  of  Stephen «f  By- 


the  chief  of 
the  Jacobites, 
or  Monopby 
sites. 

John  Philopo- 
nus,  the  chief 
of  the  Trithe- 
ites. 

Dainianiits. 

Origenists. 

CorrupticolsB. 

Acoemetffi. 

The  Arians, 
Nestorians, 
Eutychians, 
and   Pelagi- 
ans,  continu- 
ed to  raise 
troubles  in 
the  church. 


Justinian  Bwe* 
thius. 

Trebonian. 

Agathias,  who 
continued  tke 
history  Com- 
posed by  Fco- 
copius. 

Jornandes. 

Gregory  of 
Tours. 

Marius,  bishop 
of  AvraocliiMy 
an  emineni 
historian. 

Menander,  the 
historian.  .  ^ 


Kent,  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

The  Ostrogothic 
kingdom  is  de- 
stroyed by  Jus- 
tinian, who  be- 
comes master  of 
Italy. 

The  Lombards  in- 
vade Italy  in  the 
year  568,  and 
erect     a     new 
kingdom  at  Tici- 
num. 

The  Christians  are 
persecuted  in  se- 
veral places. 

The  ortliodox  are 
oppressed  by  the 
emperor  Anasta- 
sius, Thrasamond, 
king  of  the  Van- 
dais,  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, &c. 

Female  convents 
are  greatly  multi- 
plied in  this  cen 
tury. 

Litanies  introduced 
into  the  church  of 

I  France. 


zantium. 
Magn.     Anre- 

lius  Casftiodo* 

rus. 
Dionysius    the 

Little. 


m 
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[C«.t;V% 

LlaTTied  JVTn, 

JfislDT^IlI, 
und  P.rt.. 

pri" 

^S/ 

mid 
TTifjilngicoi 
Writers. 

Heretir,. 

Remarhiblt   Emils 

.519,  and  13 
5»lled  Uie 
kingdom  of 
thefVeatSu- 

nTfoorth,  « 
^t  of  the 
Asi    SRKons 
by  Etclieiiwin 
in               SB7 

The  fifth,  thhl 
rf   Norlhum- 
berland,  by 
Ida, In      547 

The  siilh,  thai 
of  the   EaO 

Uffa,  io    o73 
Tha  .ovenlii, 

mat  of  Mcr- 
ci»,  by  Crid«, 

in           sas 

lliui  wai  suc- 
cessively 
furmed  the 
Sa>L,n  Hep. 
IMchy. 

Gildas. 
Leander. 
John  of    Con- 

Colunihanns. 
LeoBliu!  By- 

LeuoiiusofCy- 

G™  the 
Great. 

Isidore   of  Se- 
ville, 

l-uciusCarinus 

Proclus  Diado- 
thus. 

The   Arians  are 

Supeislilioii  of  Ibe 
Stylilej     iBlr». 
ducedbySioKud 
the  head  of  Ilia 
cruiy    seel,    «l.o 
spent  his  life  oa 
thetopofapillar 
and    foolishly 
Imagined,  that  he 
would,  by  this 
trick,  render  bini- 
selr  agreeable  I- 

i 

i 

T 

<r 

A 

t 

1 
ft 

t. 
r 

the    Deity.     The 
Horaish    writers 
say,  he  chose  ihis 

(for  (he  pillar  wa 
36  cubits  hislO  to 

avoid   the    niuKi 
tiide  which  crowd, 
ed  about  him  to 
see  his  miracles. 

1'he  Chiiilian  lers 
ii  fgrincd  in  lhh> 
centDry  by  Dio- 
nysiui  tliB  Udle 
who  firBl  began  to 
reckon  tlie  course 

Wo,' 

Clo.isI       Sll 
The     kioploni 
i.  di.ideri  a- 

Thicrry, 

Mew         534 
Clodoinir,   Ot- 

leaos        531 
Childehert, 

Paris         55B 
CJolaire,   Sois. 

A  second  d'i.i. 
aiOD   uf  tlie 

tmf»™the 
four    sons  of 
Ctolsire  I. 
■viz.   Chei*. 
bert,  Pari. 

566 

GoDtiaD,        Ol- 

ieam          593 
Chilperic,  Bni». 
■ODS          58-1 

birth  of  Christ. 

Paudect,  Insiilu- 
tions,  and  Novels 
coltecled  and 
form  Ed      inlo      a 
body. 
Antlorh,  that  was 
destroyed    by   aD 
earUiqualie,  is  re- 
bo  iJt     by  Justini- 

The'  fiflll    general 
councUaasembled 

hi  llie  year  553, 
iflider  Juslinian  I, 
in  which  the  Ori- 

ThKB   Chapters 

. 

Ctiit.  VJI.J 


cmomifiQicAii  XA^M^' 
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. 

Popes,  or 
BiOutpeof 
Rme, 

Ecclesiastical 

■ 

Learned  Men, 

(Sovereign 

and 

Heretics, 

BtmarkaUe  EmUt, 

Historians, 

Princes. 

Theological 
Writers. 

real  or  reputed. 

$ic. 

Philosnkmp 
andPoeis. 

Slgebert^Metx. 

575 

Kings  of  th$ 

VandaUin 

AfvioL*  . 

TkrafiA- 

oMud        6tS 

Hilderic      530 

Qitimer,  de- 

feated  and 

1 

takaa  prisoner 

by  Belimriufl, 

intiievear534 

Bt  this  erent 

Afiicabecame 

• 

» 

ligtin  subject 
to  tlM" Empe- 

, 

rors  of  the 

* 

Sast. 

' 

■ 

Kings  rf  the 

Lombards,    who 

• 

■ 

mitered  Itely 

■.  ■ 

in  the  year  ^66 

. 

Alboinus    571 

1 

dephis       578 
Anibaris     590 

1 

. 

• 

AgUuIph 

t 

Egmrchsrf 

Bavennu. 

Longinus    583 

Sinaragdas  588 

• 

Bomanus    598 

Callinicus 

* 

CENTURY  VII. 


Sovereign 
Princes, 


Emperors    of  Gregory  I. 


the  East, 


Popes,  or 

Bishops  of 

Jnoine. 


A.  D. 


Mauritius 


60t 


604 
Sabinianos 
605 


Arcltbi^opsof 
Canterbury. 


AogusUne, 
first    arch- 
bishop    of 
Canterbury, 


BoDifactllt*   Iras  nomi 
606  »atedtothat 


EecUmsiical 

cmd 

Tlteological 

iVriters, 


ponus. 
JohnMalela. 
Hesycbios 

of  JFentM* 

lean* 


Heretics, 

real  or 

reputed. 


John   Philo-The   ancient 


heresies 
nvere  still  in 
vigor     dur- 
ing this  cen 
I  tury;    to 


Pemarkable 
Events. 


An  extraordi* 
liary  progresi 
Is  made  in  thf 
Conversion  oJT 
the  English, 

Tbe  archbishops 


Authors, 


The  author  of 
tbf  Alcxaa* 
driai^  tibfo- 
nicle. 

Isidore  of  Se* 
ville^    vrho. 
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Ajwiwgn 

CanlerbuTy. 

Ecciaiusiiail 

litrtlia. 

Jtmiarh^bie 

Profit 

Wrilers. 

Ttattr 

Eiieuts. 

Authan. 

I'hocas      610 

Boniface  IV. 

high     offic- 

riieoplijlacl. 

these    were 

ric»  of  London 

betide     lui 

Ik-racliustill 

614 

ia  Ihe   veai 
397  bj  Gre- 

Si..>"eaila. 

added     the 

snd    York   are 

Uieological 

Conslan- 

DeodBlui6l7 

Aniiochus. 

seclB  of  the 

foundL-d.    with 

prodi- 

tlnc  III.  641 

BoTuface  V. 

Eorj      Uie 

Modestu.. 

Paulleiaui 

11      biiliounc 

lleiBcUii- 

62;. 

Gre...     bi- 

Cjru,    of 

under  the  jutia 

pnwd   a 

iius        64a 

E^hop    of 

Aleiand. 

(heliles. 

diction  uf  each 

Hiilorv  of 

i:onBUnsII. 

63- 

Boiue,  «iLb 

Junaa. 

The  archbishop- 

Ihe    OtAhl 

668 

SoretiEHS  I. 

tlio  CQnsenl 

Gallus. 

ric   of  London 

and   Vim 

(:„i.sliin' 

639 

..f    Etlicl- 

John   Mw- 

ii  tranxlalcd  to 

dais,  and  4 

tine  IV.  685 

JoLr  IV. 

bert.kingof 

CllUJ. 

Canterbury. 

work    ea&i 

iHTimtiui  698 

64i 

Kem :       lie 

A»dteR3 

The    Go=pel    i 

tied       Etf. 

TLUorius  III. 

l-heodore  I. 

died  io  Ihe 

DaiuaBce- 

propagaied 

mologieon 

703 

64)1 

jest    611, 

»id,succei>  in 

ScienUa, 

JaslinUn  II. 

Mnilin  I.  6.V 

Georga  Pi- 

Holland.  Friie- 

aav.  in  603. 
Laurence  6 19 

Hdel 
Elieius. 

land  Riid  Ger 

wliidi  he   ' 
gives  an  w 

Xing!    "f  the 

656 

C.^h>m 

Vitallanui 

Mellilut  624 

The   iwo 

The  wLuni,  be 

cbuntdftke 

S,m,i. 

6T1 

Jualiii       634 

TbeodorCB. 

t»een  ibe 

origin   aad 

•Vicl*ri<:. 

Adcodalus 

H<inoiiu3  653 

Pauliu. 

Greet  and  La 

nature  of 

(iundvniar. 

676 

The    emp. 

On    ehurchej. 

the  direr. 

SiielHit     Gil 

Domnns  CT8 

Ucradius. 

co.niaencei    in 

Itecued  II. 

Aoatbu  I. 

Theodore 

Maiimiis 

Ibis  cenlury. 

681 

6BS 

Conf. 

liie  rise  of  Mo 

In  ll.is  cea. 

Suinlltila  631 

Leo  II.     684 

Brilh«ald 

Theodore  the 

Inry  com- 

Sisenand  636 

Benedict  II. 

the  rapid  pro- 

m^eed 

aiiiitila    640 

68.1 

Tlie  emp. 

that    long 

ToIb*       642 

TohnV.    686 

Hgion,  »hich  i 

ChindasB- 

Conon       687 

propagaied  by 

ignorance 

inlfaE       6401 

Serous  1. 701 

Martin,    hi- 

fire  and  .»ord. 

and  dari^ 

BeteaoiD- 

\  scliian.  oc 

ahop    of 

The      Moham- 

neaj.whidi 

iliG           67@ 

casiuned  b; 

Rome. 

med  an  sra,  call 

A'-ii^b*     681 

Uie     pre  ten 

Mauru,    uf 

ed  the  Kegira 

unlil    the 

Krvige      687 

Ravenna. 

light  of  Die 

Egica. 

llieudaie 
and  Paichal 

Atiastmius  K 

Willi  Ihe  jear  of 

Beforma. 

tionarose, 

Kl^.  ,/ 

r™..  ~  ^ 

The    deilructiun 

fr<,„«. 

of  the  I'eisian 

ClolaLii-  H. 

FrutluosHS. 
Peter,    ine- 

luonnrthj     un. 
del  Uie  reign  o 

Dagoherl  638 
Si^cbeitll. 

Udegerdes  III 

Nieumedia. 

BonifKelV.rc- 

6M 

Julian  Pome- 

ceiveBfrgmtha 

CIniij       C60 

udioua      Ivran 

Clotain-ni. 

iga-iio. 

Pliocaj  (who 

668 

lull.,  of 

was  Ihe    greit 

CbUderic  II. 

1'he»alu. 

patron   of    the 

673 

Dagobeil  11. 

^           679 

UdefoL'ua, 

tlieii  grandeur) 

Thcodorie 

Vlarculph. 

690 

)ol.n   Cliina- 

Ihcon,  which  ig 

Clovij  111.695 

convened  into 

(■h!ld«be.I 

t'orluuatua 

acburel..  Here 

III. 

VenanU 

Cjbele    was 

The    nee  of 

l>id(.ie  of  Se- 

succeeded    by 

ihe  «^Bk 

ville,     wbc 

Iho    Virgin 

Maij',  lud  111* 

[c^T.TtBa 

Pro^iu         ^M 
Aiilhoi^  ^ 


J         ^. 
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Sovereign 
Princet. 


kings  be- 
gins with 
Tlieodoric 
III.  and 
ends  with 
Cliilderic 

m. ' 


England, 
The   Heptar- 
chy. 


Kings    of  the 
Lombarde  in 

Italy. 
Agilulph  616 
Adaloaldus 

Ariovaldus 

638 
Rotharis  663 
Rodoald  656 
Aripert  662 
Gondipert 

662 
Grimoald  673 
Garibalil  673 
Bertharit  689 
Cunipert  706 


Exarchs  vf 
Ravenna* 
Smaragdus 

610 
John  615 
Eleutberius 

617 
Isaac  648 
Theodore 

Calliopa  649 
OIynipius6dO 
Theodore 

Calliopa 

II.  686 

Theodore  687 
John 
Plato        702 


Popes,  or 

Bi^tofaof 

Rome* 


ArchMAope 
Cattter6iiry. 


Ecdukatkul 

and 

TheoUgusei 

Writers. 


composed 
Cotum^ta- 
ries  on  the 
Historieal 
Books    of 
the  Old 
Testament, 
and   is  ac- 
knowleged 
to    have 
been  the 
principal 
author  of 
the  famous 
Mosarabic 
Liturgy, 
which  IS  the 
ancient  li- 
tnrgy  of 
Spain. 

Dorotheus. 

Sophronins, 
bishop  of 
Jerusalem. 


Heretws, 

real  or 

reputed. 


BemarhabU 
Events, 


Profane 
Authort, 


Pagan  deities  by 
Chnstian  mar 
tyrs.  Idolatry 
still  subsisted ; 
but  the  objecCsol 
it  were  changed. 

Ina,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  re- 
signs his  crown, 
and  assimies  the 
monastic  habit 
in  a  convent  at 
Rome.  During 
tlie  Heptarchy, 
many  Saxon 
kings  took  the 
same  religious 
turn.  Pope  Agii- 
tho  discontinued 
the  paym.ent  of 
the  tribute 
which  the  see 
of  Rome  had 
been  accustom- 
ed to  pay  the 
emperor  at  the 
election  of  iXt 
pontiff. 

The  Sixth  General 
council  is  held  at 
Constantinople, 
under  Constan- 
tine  Pogonatus, 
against  the  Mo^ 
nothelites,iuthe 
year  680. 

The  Seventh, 
which  is  looked 
upon  by  some  as ' 
a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  this, 
was  held  in  tlie 
Trull  us,  under 
Justinian  II.  in 
the  ^rear  699, 
and  is  called 
Quinisextum« 


»* 
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CENTURY  VIII. 


Henties, 


tCfiST.  VIIL_ 


f  John  VI. 

70. 
D.  Joho  VII. 


Gregory  11. 
i  731 

Cregorj  III, 


Copron.  ?75 
Leo  IV,  780 
ConsUntiai 


PelAgius 

tavila 

Alpliuna, 


Stephen  I 

7 

Paul         7 

A  schism  t 
t«een  Paut 
'    and    Theo- 
phjlac 
_  Stephen 


L 


Venerable 
Bede. 
Joba  Dsnia- 

The    anonj- 
moQS  authoi 
of    a    book 
entllled, 
Ordo      Ro- 


Wnten. 


published  j 
tngolstadt, 
ID  163i,  bj 


Gregyll. 


Alciiin.^B  m 


iloved 
Charli 


Banarhahle 

Evtatt. 

Rdigioai  jftiiri 


<    Lombacdt 
of    (he   < 

9   of  Ra- 


Sjnccllu* 


e pin, king 
FcapCB. 
Chulemagne 
adds  to  the 
grant  of  Pepin 

the  tiUes  i    ' 
of    Ihls 

,ced  by  tl 
.  Roman  C 
I    Ifaolic      hist 


"ihop    'of 
Toledo. 


troduccd. 
Ilie       Saior 


'" 


:{ 


-  Christianitj, 

rrbe  Christians 

-  persecuted  by 


five    hundred 
luonki  in  the 
tl  abbey    of 


cmt.  Vin.3 
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Sovereign 
Princes* 


Kings  of 
France. 
Childebert 

III.  711 
Dagobertlll. 

715 
Chilperic  II 

720 
Tlieodoric 

IV.  736 

Interregnum, 
from  the  year 
737  to  743, 
during  which 
time    Carlo 
man        and 
Pepin,   sons 
of     Charles 
Martel, 
govern  with 
out   the   re 
gal         title. 

Childeric 
III.    de- 
throned    in 
7.50 

The  last  king 
of  the  first 
race. 

Second  race, 
Pepin       768 
Charlemagne. 


England, 
The    Hep- 
tarchy. 


Kings    of  the 

Lombards  in 

Italy. 

Luitpert  704 

Ragombert 

704 
Aripert  71« 
Ansprand       , 

712 
Luitprand 

744 
Kachis  750 
Aistulphus 

7561 
Desiderius 

7731 
The  kingdom 


Pop€$,  or 

Bishops  of 

Rorne, 


Archbishops 
Canterbury, 


Eceleiiattioal 
and 
T^eolagieal 
Writers, 


ration  of 
learning. 
He  is  COD 
siderqd  by 
M.  Du-Pm 
ai  the.  per- 
son that  first 
introduced 
polite  litera- 
ture into 
France; and 
it  is  to  him 
that  the  uni- 
versities of 
Paris, 
Tours, 
Sousons, 
Sec,  owe 
their  origin 

Fdlix,    arch 
bishop      of 
Havenna. 

Germanus, 
bishop      of 
Constanti- 
nople. 

The  unknown 
author  of  a 
book    enti 
tle^,    Liber 
Diumus 
Pontificum 
Roma* 
norum. 
Egbert  arch- 
bishop     of 
York. 

Bartbolo- 
niew,  a 
monk  of 
Kdessaiwho 
refuted   the 
knran. 

Boniface, 
archbishop 
of    Mentz, 
commonly 
called     the 
Apostle    of 
Germany. 

Aoastasius, 
abbot   in 
|*alestine. 

Tbeopha- 
nes. 

Akihelini 


Heretics, 
real  or 
reputed. 


Jtemarkabli 

Events, 

B4ligious  Bites, 


the  decrees 
of  councils ; 
are  reputed 
heretics  by 
the  church 
of  Rome. 
Virgilius 
was  also  ac- 
cused of 
heresy,  by 
pope  Za- 
chary,  be- 
cause he  was 
a  good  ma- 
themati- 
cian, and 
believed  the 
existence  of 
Antipodes. 
Those  who 
promoted 
the  worship 
of  images 
and  relics  in 
this  cen- 
tqry,  de- 
serve much 
more  justly 
the  denonu- 


Prqfdn» 
Author$. 


The  Saracens 
take  possession 
of  Spain. 

Controversy  be- 
tween theGreek 
and  Latin 
churches,  con- 
oerning  the 
Holy  Ghost's 
proceeding 
fVom  the  Son. 

The  Germans 
converted  by 
Boniface. 

The  Gospel 
propagated  in 
Hyrcania  and 
tartary. 

The     right     of 
election  to  the 
see   of    Rome 
conferred  uponi 
Charlemagne 
and  his  succes 
sors    by   pope 
Adrian,    in     a 
council  of   bi 
shops      assem 
bled  at  Rome. 


nation       of  The  worship  of 


Heretics. 


images  author- 
ised by  the 
second  council 
of  Nice,  in  the 
year  787,  which 
18  improperly 
called  the 
seventh  general 
council. 
The  reading  of 
the  epistles  and 
tfospels  intro"* 
duced  into  the 
service  of  the 
church. 

Solitary  or  pri- 
vate masses  in 
stituted. 

Churches  built  in 
honor  of  saints. 

Masses   for  the 

dead. 

Willebrod    sent 
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tCENt.  VlII. 


Sovtrtign 
Princa. 


of  the  Lom- 
bards, which 
tobsisted 
during  the 
tpace  of  906 
years,  was 
overturned 
by  Charle- 
magne, who, 
having  de- 
feated Desi* 
derius,  caus 
ed  himself 
to  be  crown 
ed  kmg  of 
the  Lom- 
bards, in  the 
year  774. 
•■— ■^^■"™"- 

£xarch$cf 

Bmeitna. 

Theophylact 

710 

Jo.  Procopius 

71t 

Paul         729 

Eatychius    . 

75« 

The  Exar- 
chate  sub- 
sbted  during 
the  space  of 
105  years. 

It   ended    hi 
the  reign  of 
Aistulphus, 
king  of  the 
Lombards, 

'  whoYeduced 
Ravenna, 
and  added  it 
to  his  do- 
minions. 
But  this 
prince  was 
obliged  by 
Pepin,  king 
of  France, 
to  surrender 
the  Exar- 
chate, with 
all  its  terri* 
toriet,  cas* 
ties,  &c.  to 


Popes,  cr 

Bi^iopsof 

Borne* 


Archhishopt 
CanUrhury, 


Ecdetiaakal 
and 
Theologieal 
Wtitm. 


bishop  of 
Sherborne, 
under  the 
heptarchy, 
and  nephew 
to  Ina,  king 
of  the  West 
Saxons* 


Ueretkt, 
realor 
reputed. 


Rsmarkable 

Events* 

Rdigious  Bites, 


to  convert  the 
Frisons  ;       he 
was  the  first  bi 
shop  of  Utrecht. 


Profane 
Authors^ 


C£NT.  IX.] 
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9W 


Sovereign 
Princei. 

Popes,  or 

BUIiopeof 

Borne. 

be  for   ever 
held    by 
Stephen  m. 
and  his  suc> 
cessors      in 
the    see    of 
Rome. 

This    is    the 
true  founda- 
tion of   the 
temporal 
grandeur  of 
the  popes. 

Arehlriihopt 
Canterhtry, 

EocUskutkal 

aitd 
Theological 
Writers, 

* 

• 

Heretics, 

real  or 

repute 


Pemarhabk 

Eoetits, 

Religious  Bites* 


Profatm  ^ 
Auihoru 


CENTURY  IX. 


Sovereign 
Princes, 


Emperors  of 
the  East, 

A.D. 

Irene      809 
Nicephonis 

811 
Stauratius 

811 
Michael 
CuropoUtes 

813 
Leo  Armen. 

8«0 
Michael 

Balb.     829 
Theophilus 

849 
Michael 
III.       867 
Basil  I. 
Macedo  886 
Leo  VI. 
Philos. 

Entperors  of 

the  West. 

The  Western 

Empire  was 

restored  in 


Popes,  or 

Bishops  if 

JCwsse* 


Leo  HI. 

816 
Stephen  V. 

817 
Paschal  L 


Eugenius 

II. 
A  schism  be- 
tween Eu- 
genius II. 
and  Ziztn> 
nus. 
Valentine 

827 
Gregory 
IV.       844 
Sergius  n. 

847 
UoIV. 

855 
Pope  Joan 
Bened. 
III.       858 
A    schism 
between 
Beiedict 
and  Ana- 
stasius. 


Athelard 

806 

Wulfred 

830 

Theogild830 
824Celnoth  871 

Etbelred  889 


827  Plegmund. 


Arehbishofa 
Canterbury. 


Eedesiastioal 

and 

ITiedi^ieal 

WrUers. 


Nicephoru8» 
patriarch  of 
Constanti- 
nople. 

Araalarius, 
Bishop  of 
Treves. 

Theodore 
Studita. 

Agobard, 
arcfabiriiop 
of  Lyons. 

Eginhard. 

Ctaidiua. 

Clement, 
bishop  of 
Turin. 

Jonas,  bishop 
of  Orleans. 

Freculph» 
bishop  of 
Lysieuz. 

Moses 
Barcepha. 

Photius,  pa- 
triarch of 
Constanti- 
nople. 

Tbeod. 


HereticSf 
real  or 
reptUed, 


Paulicians,  a 
branch      of 
the    Maui 
cheans. 

Iconoclastes 

Iconolatra), 
or     image- 
worship- 
ers. 

Praedestinari- 
ans. 

Adoptians. 

Transubstan- 
tiarians. 

Clement,  bi- 
shop of 
Tann,  who 
followed  the 
sentiments 
of  Felix  ofi 
Urgel. 


The  conversion 
of  the  Swedes, 
Danes,  Saxons, 
Huns,  Bohemi- 
ans, Moravians, 
Sclavonians, 
Russians,  Indi- 
ans, and  Bui- 
{;arians :  by  the 
ast'  a    contro- 


Bemarhahle 

Events. 

Religimu  Bites. 


versy  is  occa- 
sioned between 
the  Greek  and 
Ijatin  churches. 

The  rise  of  tran- 
substantiation 
and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass. 

The  cause  of 
Christianity  suf- 
fers in  the  east 
under  the  Sara- 
cens, and  in 
Europe  under 
the  Normans. 

The     power    of 
the    pope     in 
creases ;  that  of 
th*  bishops  di- 


Profane 
Authoru 


Photius. 

Sroaragdttdi 

Eginhard.  . 

Babanus 
Maums.  , 

Abbon. 

Herempert. 

Leon. 

Sergios. 

Methodius. 

Walafridus 
Strabo. 

John  Scot 
Erigcna.    * 

AlfM  the 
Great,'  king 
of  England. 

His  '  Saxon 
version  of 
Orpsius  was 
never  pub- 
lished. 

Abou-Nabas, 
an  Arabian 
poet 

ne  khah'f 
al-Manoun, 
ah  eminent 
matbemati* 


m 
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^3«ar 

s: 

urrd 
H'nlsTJ, 

£t>ntt. 
Mi^im"  nil". 

LIT 

SOO.infBvoi 
of   Chsrlc- 

Sicolai  I. 

Afaucars. 

■  miniilies;     .tid 

clan  and. 

867 
Adiian  II. 

Pelrus  Sicu- 
\~a. 

Iheeluperorsare 
divested  of  lliei 

n!'b'.'"^ 

8?3 

Nicetas   Da. 

roun.lheft. 

died  la  81^ 
Imiii,  ihe 

John  VIII. 

rid. 
RflhaiiHs 

aulhorily- 
The     Decretals 

piiDce,  ^ 

Mftilnms  I, 

Mauriis. 

ate    forged,  bj 

to   Chart* 

filO 

archbishop 

ivhicli  llie  pupei 

«Jtoa  "'^ 

.XotbaireSn." 

AdnonUI. 

of  Menlz. 

eilended     llie 

Louii  XL 

885 

HildLid. 

limilB    of    their 

clock,  «i|h 

;                875 

Fonaosut 

Seivfllus 

CluiU)  II. 

897 

i,lhori.,. 

■udiBmed 

A  schism  be 

D.^pa«i„s 

The  fictitious  re- 

»W<!h    <!«• 

(he  Bild 

1»een    him 

Fiorus. 

lics  of  St.  Mark, 

the  filBt  - 

877 

and  Scrgius 

Druthmar. 

St.  James,  and 

ever  .eenfa 

LoaiBlII. 

Boniface  VI 

Godescbai- 

St.     Bartholo- 

France,  mjA 
sho*j   thi^ 

CailDraan 

SlephenVIl 

Pascbnsius 

poseil  upon  Ihe 

at   Ihis 

Radbett. 

credulitj  uf  llie 

period,   tba 

Chnrles  III. 

A  schism  be- 

Ihe  chief  of 

people. 

arts    were 

l«een    Slt- 

(be    Tran 

Monk,    and    ab- 

-sore    culti- 

phen VII. 

hots    now    first 

vated    in 

M  After  (lie 

Jobs  IX. 

cmplojed     In 

Asialhaqm 

■     dealboflhi) 

L       a 

ciyil  alfain,  and 

Europe. 

■    priiice^Hho 

Rudll.  Hnd 

Rs   a         f 

called     to    the 

Albalpeni, 

Theodore 

tob     »1 

the   mathe. 

11. 

fu   d    1 

The    feairval    o( 

ninliclBli. — 

^F  France  thai 

AII-Saint5    i> 

Albnmanr,' 

^r   ■•«    empe- 

TO          f 

added,    in   this 

"^      rot)   Ger- 

r  db  rt 

cenlurj,  to  the 

MUshar,  Uw 
Arabian    "\ 

mflnv  null 

and            a 

Latin    ca  lend  at 

lulj  were 
enUrtlj  le- 

he  lead    F 
ho         ho 

by  Gregory  IV. 

thungh     so  me 

d  D   d     h 

authors  of  note 

■s 

from    Ihe 

p    al 

place  this  insd. 

French 

p        n         f 

ludon  in  these- 

Atnolph  699 

Ch       n    1 

Ind'atulbSte'^il 

.  ) 

E     )>n 

LOQUIV. 

H.J            bi 
h  I     fllal 

t.,  Boniface  IV. 
festival  of  the 

I 

King,  of 

\K 

Spah.,i.,. 

AMumplioQ  of 

( 

r>r  Leon  and 

Uia   Virgin 

the    Anu- 

H     n 

H 

rias. 

l.y    Ihe   coancil 

Alphonsothe 

fRh    n 

of  Meiit»,   and 

-1 

j4 

ChiBte  88^ 

In  8c 

confiraied    btf 

lUniiio    05 1 

Erigcna. 

pope  Nicolas'  I, 

Ordugno  863 

^nsegisus. 

Hnil    afterward! 

•I 

Alphonso 

hj  Leo  X. 

II  [. 

deacon. 

The  trial  by  cold 

Prudens.  bi- 

shop   of 
Ttojti. 

duced  by  pope 
EugerinS  11. 

r 

Remv    of 

though  LeBrQn, 

^^CeTe  614 

Ljoo.. 

_ 

^tai 

F     . 

Cent.  IX.] 


Sovereign 
Princes, 
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m 


Louis  the 
Debon- 
naire      8i0 
Charles     the 
Bald      877 
Louis  III. 

879 
Carloman 

884 
Charles  III. 

888 

Eodes      889 

Charles     the 

Simple. 


Kings  of 
England* 
Tlie  Heptar- 
chy hnished 
by  the  union 
of  the  seven 
kingdoms 
under  the 
government 
of  Egbert. 

Egbert  836 
Ethelwolf 

857 
Etlielbald 

8S0 
Ethelbert 

866 
Etlielred  I. 

871 

Alfred      the 

Great    901 

Kings  of 
Scotland, 
The    history 
of  Scotland 
is   divided 
into    four 
great    peri 
ods.     The 
first,  which 
commences 
with  Fergus 
1. 330  years 
before 
Christ,   and 
contains     a 
series  of  68 
kings,  end* 
JDgwith  AI 


Popest  or 

Bishops  of 

Rome, 


Archbishops 

of 
Canterhury, 


Ecetetiastical 

and 

Theologieal 

Writers. 


Heretics, 
real  or 
reputed. 


Nicolas. 

Adrian. 

John  VIIL 
Popew 

Anastasios, 
BibK 

Auxilips. 

Theodulph, 
bishop  of 
Orleans. 

Smaragdos. 

Aldric,  bi- 
shop of 
Mans. 

Ado  of  Vi- 
enna.   . 

Isidore  Mer- 
cator,  aa- 
thor  of  the 
False  De- 
cretals^ 

Jesse»  bishop 
of  Amiens. 

Dimgale. 

Ilalitgaire, 
bishop  of 
Cambray. 

Amnio,  arch- 
bishop  of 
Lyons. 

Vandalbert. 

Anpelome. 

Epiphanes, 
archbishop 
of  Constan- 
tia,  in    the 
island  of 
Cypras. 

Regmo. 

Abbo. 

William,  the 
librarian. 

Pope  Formo- 
sus. 

Pope  Ste- 
phen. 

Methodius, 
who  invent- 
ed the  Scla- 
vdnian 
characters, 
aiid  made  a 
triinslation 
of  the  Bible 
for  the  Bui- 
gArians, 


Remarkable 

Evenly. 

Religious  Rites- 


Prqfem 
Aitthen, 


in  his  Histoire 
des  Pratiques 
Supers  tiUeuses, 
endeavours  to 
prove  this  ridi- 
culous invention 
more  ancient. 

The  emperor 
Louis  II.  is 
obliged  by  the 
arrogant  pontiff 
Nicolas  I.  to  per 
form  the  func» 
tioris  of  a  groom, 
and  hold  the 
bridle  of  this 
pope's  horse, 
while  his  pre 
tended  holiness 
was  dismount- 
ing.v 

The  first  Legendk 
or  Lives  of  the 
Saints  appear  ift 
4his  century. 

The  Apostles' 
Creed  is  sung  H 
the  churches.— 
Organs,  bells^ 
and  vocal  mnsic^ 
are  introduced 
in  many  places. 
— ^-FestivalsmuU 
ti  plied. 

The  order  of  St. 
Andrew,  or  the 
'Knights  of  th^ 
Thistle  in  Scot 
land. 

Michael  I.  em- 
peror of  the 
East,  abdicates 
the  throne,  and 
retires  into  a 
monastery,  widi 
his  wife  and  six 
children. 

Photius,    patri- 
arch of  Constant- 
tinople,  excom*. 
municates  the 
pope. 

The  canonization 
of  saints  intro* 
daced  by  Popt 
Leo  IL 


m 
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Archbidtpps 
Canterburg. 


[Cent.  I^- 


looked   I 


flierefure 
bejjin    Ihb 

dironologi- 


which    WHS 
uwd  bj  ihc 
ilussuiia. 
Alfred  tlie 
t,  king 
o(  England, 


larly     . 

eouragcd  by  llie 

khalif     Al-Ma- 


uncertaint' 
■nd  fables! 
Some  hbtori- 
uis  leckon 
36  kings  bf 
fore  Biom 
III.,  but  i 
i>  wilh  UiU 


Ihroned    bj  hi 
count  of  bis  Bl 


Bnnln. 
Siiard     84t 


XlEirr.X.] 
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CENTURY  X. 


Prineou 


JS^nperors  of 
the  "East. 
A.  b. 

Leo,  the  phi* 
losopher 

911 

Alexander 

912 

Constantine 
VII     sur- 
nanied  Por. 
phyrogeni 
tos         959i 

Komanos 
Lerapeiius 
took  advan 
tage  of  the 
youth  of 
this  prince, 
and   jseised 
the     impe- 
rial  throne, 
but  was  de- 
posed by  his 
son    Ste- 
phen, and 
died  in  948 

Konianus, 
first  or  se- 
cond son  trj 
Constantine 
VII.      963 

Nicephorus 
Phoc.     970 

John  Zimis- 
ces         976 

Basil  III. 

Constantine 
VIII. 


Pop6$f  or 

Bishopi  of 

Home. 


Enrperan  tf 

the  West, 
Louis  IV. 

912 
Conrad  I. 

919 

Henry  I.  sur- 

nanied    the 

Fowler  936 

VOL.   VI. 


John  IX.  905 
A  schism  be- 
tween John 
IX.  and 
Sergius. 
Benedict  IV. 
906 
LeoV.    906 
A  schism  be 
tween    Leo 
V.   and 
Christopher. 
Christopher 
907 
A  schism  be> 
tween  Chris- 
tof^er  and 
Sergius. 
Sergius  HI. 

9101 
Anastasins 

III.  912 
Lando  913 
John  X.  928 
Leo  VI.  929 
Stephen 

VIIL     931 
John  XI.  936 
Leo  VIL  9391 
Stephen  IX. 
943 
Marinus  II. 

946 
Agapetus  II. 
95.5 
John  XII. 

964 
A  schism  be- 
tween John 
XII.   and 
Leo. 
Leo  VIIL 

964 
Benedict  V. 
965 
John  XIII. 

972 
Domnus  II. 

97  2 

Benedict  VI. 

975 


Archhhliops 

of 
Canterbury. 


Plegmund 

9J7 
Athelm  924 
Wolfhelm 

934 
Odo  959 
Donstan  988 
Efhelgar  989 
Siricius  994 
AInric,  or 
Alfric, 


Ecclet'Oitical 

amd 

Theological 

Writen, 


Simeon  Mr> 
tapbrantes. 

Leontiiis   of 
By  eantinni. 

Odo  of  Clu- 
gni. 

Ratherius, 
bishop    of 
Verona  and 
Uege. 

Hippolytus, 
the  Theban. 

Odo,  archbi 
shop  of 
Canter* 
bury.* 

Eutychiu&y 
patriarch  of 
Alexandria. 

Said,   patri- 
arch of 
Alexandria. 

Ftodoardk 

Joseph    Ge- 
nesius  Atto, 
bishop    of 
Verceil. 

Dunstan^ 
archbishop 
of    Canter- 
bury. 

Lnitprand, 
abbot  of 
Fleury. 

Notger,    bi- 
shop of 
Liege. 

Suidas. 

Roswida,  a 
poetess. 

Edgar,    king 
of  England. 

^Ifridus. 

Heriger. 

Olympio- 
dorus. 

(Ecuraenins. 

Odilo. 

Burchard. 

Valerius  of 
As^rga  in 

9J) 


Heretics, 
real  or 
reputed. 


No  new  here- 
sies   were 
invented 
during    this 
century. 
That  of  the 
Anthropo- ' 
morphites 
was  revived, 
and    the 
greatest 
part  of  the 
others  were 
continued. 
Thus   we 
find    Ne- 
storians, 
Eutychians, 
Pauiicians, 
Armenians, 
Anthropo- 
morphites, 
and  Mani- 
chaeans, 
making  a 
noise  in  this 
century. 


Memarkable 

JEvents, 

ReU^ious  Rites, 


Irruption  of    ih^ 
Huns  into  Gtr 
many,    and    of 
the  Normans  in- 
to France. 

The    Danes    in- 
vade England. 

The  Moors  enter 
Spain. 

The  Hungarians, 
and   several 
northern    na- 
tions,   are  con- 
verted to  Chris- 
tianify. 

The  pirate  Roll* 
is  made  duke  of 
Normandy,  and 
embraces  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  Polanders 
are  converted  to 
Christianity  un- 
der    MicislauSf 

I  in  the  year    965 

iThe  Christian  re 
ligion    is    esta 
bibhed  in  Mos 
covy,  Denmark, 
and  Norway. 

The  plan  of  the 
holy  war  is 
formed  in  this 
century,  by 

fope    Sylvester 
■I. 

The  baptism  of 
bells ;  the  festi- 
val in  remem- 
brance of  de- 
parted souls  ', 
the  institution  of 
the  Rosary ;  and 
a  multitude  of 
superstitions 
rites,  shocking 
to  common 
sense,  and  an 
insult  upon  true 
religion,  are  in- 


Pr^ani 
Auiheru 


ITiiscenlnry, 
by  way  of 
eminencCfis 
styled  the 
age  of  b*^- 
barism  and 
ignoranee* 

The  greate^t 
part  of  the 
ecclesiastic 
ca!  and*  the- 
ological au- 
thors   men- 
tioned in  the 
columti      ' 
were  meant 
ignorant^   ' 
and  trimi 
writers,  aiid 
wrote  upon 
mean  and 
trivial    sub- 
jects.    A^ 
the  head  of 
the  learned 
men  of  this 
age  we  muit 
place    Ger* 
bert,  otliei^* 
wise  knovitn 
by-  the  pk- 
pal  denoi 
mination  of 
Sylvester 
11.    Hm  . 
learned 
pontiff  en- 
deavoured 
to  revive  tM 
drooping 
sciences ;   - 
and   the 
effects   of 
his     ECkl 
were  visibte 
In  this,  but 
still  more  in. 
the   foilolv* 
ing  centnry. 

Suidis, 


r^ 
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[Cmtt.X. 

^      Snenign 

IX. 

"^S" 

real  or 
npated. 

RemarhdhU 

EvtnU. 

Reli^om  Rila. 

sr: 

Olhul.    973 
OlhoII.  SB3 

Bonifece 
VU.       9B4 

Spain.    HI 

(reduced  in  thi 

Gpber,   aa  , 
Aratnan 

011.0  IIL 

Benedict 

Falhers, 

chemist,  M. 

Vll.       984 

very  differ 

Iroduced. 

lebraled  by 

King>  4 

lolin  XIV. 

The   Turks    and 

the  learned 

Sp^in.i... 

985 

those   that 

Saracens  united 

Bocthaave. 

Leun    and 

John  XV. 

are  publi.h 

The  Danish  wa 

_  .  A.ti..i«. 

38o 

ed,  are  itil 

continues     to 

Porphjro- 

■ 

John  XVI. 

in    MS.   in 

convuUe      Eng 

gcn. 

l^r:,. 

99fi 

Uie    librarj 
of  Toledo. 

land. 

Mohammed 

Gregory  V. 

Feudal    tenure  t 

Kbn  Jaber 

■    unicd    the 

99 

John  Malela 

begin    to  lake 

Al-BRtani, 

■    Crest,    ab 

A  ichiam  be 

place  in  France 

an   Arabian 

■    «ca<»    ihe 

tween  Ji.hi 

Porphyro- 

^   «n»fniai[iE 

and  Grc- 

Rail,  a  cele- 

ym     910 

gorj  V. 

fohn     of 

inonks   increase 

brated  Aiv 

GKTciaB   913 

Sjlvealcrll 

Capua. 

gready  in  Eng 

bianchemiit 

Oidogno  II 

Michi,laa. 

land. 

and    phyri- 

923 

patriarch  o 

The  kingdom  o 

cian. 

Froila  II. 

Constanti- 
nople.     ■ 

Ilaly    \i   united 
hy  Oibo  to  Ihe 

Lcontiuj, 
oue  of  tJie   _ 

Aiphonso 

Gregory    ot 

Germai,  eomire 

ByiantiH 

IV.         931 

CB.area. 

Pope     Boniface 

biitoiiuu,. . 

Etiniro  11. 

VII.  is  depoKd 

Joseph    Q,.- 

950 

Severuj, 

OidogDoIIi 

Airric,    arch 

for  Uis  crimes. 

95,S 

hishop    of 

Arithmetical 

OrdogQolV 
9.i6 

Canterbury 
Pope     Ger- 

figure,  are 
brought  from 

Sanchez  ihe 

bert. 

Arabia  into 

Fat         967 

Oswald. 

Europe  by  the 

RBraiioIII. 

Siainnitu. 

Saracen.. 

9Slj 

Hubald. 

The     empire    of 

Beraudo, 

Luilprand. 

G^man^i.  ren- 

4 

called,      by 

dered    elective 

.ome.Vere. 

by  Olho  III. 

mond  11. 

999 

Ali>lion.o  V. 

King.^f 

\ 

France. 

Chailo  Ihe 

Si  in  pie  9S9 

IUIpli..™rp. 

Louis  d'o'u- 

iniacr   951 

Loihu«  II. 

1 

986 

Lnuis   tbe 

* 

Idlcf,   Uu 

•f 

lutking  cf 

lh*    liD<     0(1 

^ 

QurnX.] 
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Princes, 

Pepeti  or 
BiAops  of 

Arehbitheps 
Cmiterhwry, 

Eceksiat$k!(U 

and 

Theokmkfil 

Writen. 

Charle. 

% 

magne  987 

Third  Race» 

Hugh  Capet 

996 

Robert. 

Kings  of 

England, 

Edward  925 

Athelstaa 

941 

Edmund  946 

, 

Edred-     955 

Edwy      959 

Edgar      975 

Edward    the 

Martyr  979 

Ethclred  II. 

Kin£s  cf 
Seouand. 

Donald  VI. 

903 

J 

, 

Constantine 

III.       943 

Malcolm  I. 

958 

■ 

Indulf     967 

Duff        972 

CuUen     976 

0 

Kenneth 

' 

IIL       994 

Constan* 

- 

tine  I  v.* 

995 

Grime. 

■ 

Kings  if 

Sweden. 

Ingeld  II. 

« 

907 

Eric  VI.  926 

Eric  VII. 

_ 

940 

^ 

Eric  VIII. 

980 

Olaus  IL  the 

Tributary. 

The     begin- 

nings of  tbe 

Danish  mo- 

narchy   are 

eo  fabulous. 

thatwcibaU 

• 

Heretietf   \     RemofhbU 


real  or 
reputed. 


tmm 


jMigious  Mites, 


Pr^fism 


2  D  2 
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Smtmgn 
Frineet. 

PopeSf  CT 

Buhapstf 

jRonie^ 

Archbithopt 
Uontertfury* 

EccletiastitMl 

and 

Theobgkal 

Writers. 

Heretia, 
real  or 
reputed. 

Remarhahle 

Events. 

BeUgmu  Bites, 

PrtfanB 
Authors, 

begin    with 
Harold, 
nvho  died  in 
980 
Sweyn. 

w 

■ 

Pokmd. 

Micislaas, 

the   first 

Christian 

dake^    diet* 

- 

999 


CENTURY  XI. 


Severeigii 
Princes, 


Emperors  of 
the  East. 

A.D. 

BasU  II[. 

1025 
Constantine 

VIII.  1088 
RomaBas  II. 

Argyr. 

1034 
Michael  IV. 
Paphl.1041 
Michael  V. 
Calaphates 
1051 
Constantine 

IX.  Mono- 
mach.  1054 

Theodora 

1056 
Michael  VI. 

Strat.  1057 
Isaac  I. 

Comn.1059 
Constantine 

X.  Ducas 

1067 
Bomanus 
lU. 

JHogenes 
'     1071 


Popes,  or 

Bishops  of 

Rome. 


Archbishops 

»/ 

Canterbury, 


Ecclesiastical 

and 

Theologiatl 

Writers. 


Sylvester  U. 
1003 

John  xvir. 

1003 

JohnXVIlI. 

1009 

$ergius  IV. 

1012 

Benedict 

VIII.  1024 

A  schism  be- 

tween  Grcr 

gory  Hnd 

Benedict. 

John  XIX. 

1033 
Benedict  IX. 
1044 
A  schism  be- 
tween the 
two  Johns 
and  Bene- 
dict. 
Oregory  VI. 
1046 
Clement  II. 

1048 
Pamasus  II. 
1049 
Leo  IX.  1054 
Victor  II. 

1057 


A! uric  or       |Dithroar,  hi 
Alfric  1006   shop     of 
Mersburg. 


Elphegiis, 
massacred 
by    the 
Danes  in 

1012 
Liviitgus 

1020 
Ageliiotli 

1038 

Ea(1sausl050 

Kolx'-rt  Ge- 

metpcensis 

1052 
Stigand,  de- 
posed  in 

1070 
Lanfi'anc 

1089] 
AnseJro. 


Leo   the 

Grara- 

niarian. 

Airooii. 

Folpert,  bi- 
shop of 
Chartres. 

Adelbold, 
bishop  of 
Utrecht. 

Alexis,  patri- 
arch of 
Constant!* 
nople. 

Bemo,  of 
Augsburg. 

Ademar. 

The  Bronos 

Lanfranc, 
archbishop 
of  Canter- 
bury. 

Theophanes 
Cerameus. 

Nilus  Doxo 
patrius. 

Michael 
Ps^llus. 


Heretics, 
real  or 
reputed. 


Remarkable 

Events. 

Religious  Rites, 


Berenger, 
famous    f>'r 
his   opposi 
tion  to  the 
monstrous 
doctrine    of 
transub- 
stant'ation. 

Roscelin,   a 
Trithfrite. 

A  sect  of 
French  Ma- 
nichseans, 
condemned 
in  the  coun« 
cil  of  Or- 
leans. 


The  Crusades  are 
carried  on  with 
all  the  enormi 
ties  that  usually 
attend  a  blind, 
extravagant,  and 
inhuman  zeal. 

Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon takes  pos 
session  of  Jeru- 
salem    in 
year  1099. 

A  contest  be- 
tween the  em- 
penors  and 
popes,  in  which 
the  latter  dis- 
cover a  most  ar- 
rogant and  de-< 


Profane 
Authors, 


Leo,    the 
Gramnm- 
rian. 

Adelbord. 

Michael 
Psellus. 

Ansclm, 
archbishop  . 
of    Canter« 
bury. 
thejCJuido  Are* 
tino,  invent- 
or of   nmsi* 
cal  notes. 

WIppo. 

John    Scy- 
litzi's. 

Avicenna,  or 
£bn  Sina* 
an  Arabian. 


spotic  spirit 

The    dignity    ofl  philoso- 
cardinal   is  first    pher. 
instituted  in  this  Stephen,  the 
century.  first    Chris- 

Thc   Moors    are 
driven    by    de- 
grees   from    se-  Alphes, 
veral    parts    of  Jew. 
Spain  ;  hence  a-' Josippon,  or 


tian  king  of 
Hungary. 


ruse  the  division 
of  that  country 


tkefalseJo^ 
sepUtts* 
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Souereign 
Prineei, 


Nicephonis 

II. 
Botoniates 

1081 
Alexis  I. 

Comnen. 
>  ■  ■» 

Emperors  of 

the  West, 
Otbo  III. 

1002 
Henrj  II. 

1024 
Conikd  II. 

1039 
Henry  III. 

1056 
Henry  IV. 

Kings  of 
Spain,  i.  e, 
of  Lcun  and 
the  Astu> 
rias. 
Alphonso  V. 
1027 
Veremond 
III.     1037 

Kings  of 
I  L^m  and 
Castile  united, 
Ferdinand  I. 
surnamed 
tlie  Great 
1065 
Sancbo  II. 

1073 
Alphonso 
VI. 

Kings  of 
France. 
Robert  1031 
Henry  I. 

1060 
Philip  1. 

Kings  of 
£ngland, 
Etbelred  II. 
1016 
£dmond 
Ironside 

1017 
Canute  the 


Popes,  or 

Bishops  of 

Home, 


Stephen  X. 
1059 

Benedict  X. 
1059 

N^icolas  II. 
1061 

A  scbisui  be- 
tween  Ni- 
colas and 
Benedict. 
Alexander 
II.       1073 

A  schism  be- 
tween Alex 
ander     and 
Cadalous* 

Gregory 
VII.    1086 

A  schism  be 
tween  Gre 
gory    and 
Guy,  bishop 
ofRavenna. 

Victor  III. 
1088 

Urban  II. 

1099 


Archbishops 

of 
Canterbury* 


EccleaiasHeal 

and 
Theological 
Writers. 


Michael  Ce- 
rularius. 
Simeon  the 
Younger. 

Tlieophy- 
lact,  a  Bul- 
garian. 

Carduial 
Humbert. 

Petrus  Dami 
nnus. 

Marianus 
Scotus. 

Anseiro, 
archbishop 
of    Canter- 
bury. 

Ivo,  bishop 
of  Chartres. 

Hildeberf, 
archbishop 
of  Tours. 

Pope  Gre- 
gory VII. 

Gerhard. 

HughofBre 
teuil. 

Bertl^old. 

Hermannus 
Contract. 

Peter,  patri- 
arch of  An- 
tioch. 

Glaber  Ra- 
dulphos. 

Deoduinus 
bishop  of 
liege. 

Adelnian. 

Nicetas  Pec- 
toratus. 

Leo  of  Bul- 
garia. 

Guitround. 

Manasses, 
archbishop 
of  Rheims. 

John,  patri- 
arch of  An- 
tiocb. 

Sigefrid. 

Samon  of 
Gaza. 

Samuel  of 

Morocco,  a 


Heretics, 
real  or 
reputed. 


Jlanarkable 

Events, 

Religious  Bites, 


Profam 
AuthoTim 


into  so  many 
little  kingdoms. 
Matilda,  daugh- 
ter of  Boniface, 
duke  of  Tus- 
cany, leaves  all 
her  possessions 
to  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  con 
sequence  of  her 
passionate  at- 
tachment to 
Hildebrand, 
otherwise  known 
by  the  papal 
name  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  with 
whom  she  lived 
in  a  licentious 
commerce. 

Sicily,    Castile, 
Poland,    and 
Hungary,    are 
erected     into 
kingdoms. 

The  kingdom  of 
Burgundy  and 
Aries  is  transfer- 
red to  the  em- 
peror Conrad  II. 
by  Rodolph 
king  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

Several    of    the 
popes  are  looked 
upon  as  magici- 
ans, as,  in  these 
times  of  dark- 
ness,    learning, 
and  more  espe- 
cially    })hiloso- 
phy  and  mathe- 
matics,   were 
considered  as 
magic. 

Investitures    in- 
troduced in  this 
century. 

Papal  tyranny 
is  nobly  op- 
posed by  the 
emperors  Henry 
I.  II.  and  III. 
by  William  I. 
king  of  England, 
and  other  mon- 


Ferdousi«  a 
Persian 
poet 

Roscellin* 

John  the  phi- 
losopher. 

John  Curo« 
palata,  one 
of  the  By- 
zantine lus« 
tofians* 


■ 

4W                             eflRONOtwacAt  TAM-KS. 

[Cim.n.-' 

S: 

flon.. 

Archbishop,  ^ 
CMterbury. 

and 
The^hgicat 

74Jd. 

Evenli. 

Milun, 

GK.t,  king 

converted 

nicba  of  thai  na- 

o(D«>a.«k 
1035 

tion,  bv   Philip, 
king  dF  France, 

1 

ohn"  \ipU- 

Btrold 

and  bythoBri- 

Harcfool 

LaniberC. 

tiib    and    Ger- 

1039 

VdaniofBre- 

man  churches. 

ulin    Cqiu- 

Baptiam  is   per- 
formed bj  triple 

. 

Erlwiid  Uie 

□alata. 

ConfCiigr 

Benno    of 

riie    Sabbath 

III66 

Ravenna. 

Faiti  inlroiluced 

Harold  1066 

McliDlai    of 

bj  Gregory  VII. 

JVwmon 

Melhone. 

rbe    Cistercian, 

Lfw. 

Philip   the 

Carthusian,  and 

WilUHm   the 

Solitary. 

Whipping     Or- 

CoaqnecDr 

Olhlan    of 

ders,  with  man  J 

10B7 

Fulda. 

others,     are 

William  Rn- 

I'angmar. 

founded  in  tliis 

faa        nOO 

Guido  Are- 
\    famous, 

Henry  IV.  goes 
barefooted    lo 

; 

Grime    1003 

caJlrd    MU 

the  insolent  pon- 

M.lcdlm II. 
1033 

tiff  Gregory 
VIL  at   Canu- 

'. 

Donald  VII 
bj   some 

cralogns, 
appeared  in 

Blum,  and  doei 
homage   to   this 

. 

called  Dun 

spiritual    lyranl 

can       104<. 

lury. 

>n  the  most  ig- 

Macbeth 

105 

Doimnic    of 
Grado. 

ner.       The 

' 

Malcolm  III 

\IU»ir. 

109 

Oibom,   a 

Donald  VIII 

detliraned 

CuitErhurj. 

soon  after,  and 

109 

makes   a    nuble 

Duncaii  II. 

stand   againit 

109 

(he  pontiff. 

Donald 

Domesday-book 

^         again    109 

is  compiled  fiom 

a   survey  of  al 
the   estates      in 

■           King,  of 

W            S^^^n. 

England. 

■        OUu.  11. 

101 

taken     by     the 
Cruiadeis. 

Aimaiid 

103 

ilem     104 

Hakon   lOa 

Stencbil 

106 

Ingo  111. 

-      106 

"J 

Almn  10B< 

Philip. 

1 

ri 

^^^^^i^^M 

^^" 

^^^ 

^^^^^ 
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S(^ijereign 
Princes. 


Popeip  cr 
JHoiiu* 


Kirurs  of 

Sweyii  1014 

Canute  ttie 

Great,  king 

ef  England 

lOdd 
Hardicanute 

1041 
Magnus 

1048 
Sweyn  II. 

1074 
Harold  1076 
St.  Canute 

1085 
Olaui  109d 
Eric  II. 

Kings  cf 
Pdand, 
Boleslausy 
first  king, 
1085 
Micislaus 

10S4 
Intenegnum. 
Casirair  1058 
Boleslaus  II. 
1081 
Uladislaus. 


Kings  of 

JentstUem, 
Godfrey, 

chosen  king 

in  1099, 

dies  in  1100 
Baldwin  I. 


Canierkmry. 


and 
TheoUgkal 


Bertttet, 

teal  or 

nputed* 


■ 

iUnugrkabU 

Events, 

BdigumBiUs. 


Preftm 
AutHmtk 


CENTURY  XII. 


Sovereign 
Princes* 


Emperors  of 
the  East. 


A.D. 


Alexis  I. 


Popes,  or 

Bi^iopsqf 

Rome. 


Arehbishops 


Pascal  II. 

1118 
Anti-Poped, 

Clemeut, 


Bcdesiattieal 

[and 

Theokgkal 

Writers. 


Auselm  Gilbert,   abn 

1109  botofWeSt- 
Ralph  11!^  niSnster. 


WiiUftxn  de  lGitt|)ert. 


Heretics, 
feal  or 
deputed. 


The  Bogo- 
miles  and 
Catharists 

I  were  a  kind 


MemarhibU 

Events. 

Rei^gious  Rites. 


Th^  Sclavonians 
and  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  is- 
laiid  of  Rugen 


Prtfane 


Anflelm    of 

Laoh* 
Vacario^ 
Looainus, 


m^vHi 

103                        cHBamuxiiciL  tables.             [Su^ES 

P^.,,«- 

Archbid,,^ 

£ccf«iotn'ca 

H^,i«, 

JkBiflrtflWe 

«r' 

Tktalogical 
WriUrl. 

rml  or 
rtpattd. 

lUligiMI  Rita. 

Pnfani 
Avtl,ori. 

Comnen. 

Albert, 

Corlx.il 

Sigebprl      o 

of       Mao 

receive  Ibc  ligh 

the   Slip-      . 

Tlicudore, 

list 

Getubluurs 

cheans. 

of  the   Gu9|.el 

puied  intfo. 

John  II. 

and       Ml 

Theobald 

Peler    AI- 

The   P.s.g 

and     their    e> 

docer    of  4. 

Comnen. 

ginuIplL 

phonso. 

ample  h  fuUuw 

Latin          • 

1144 

Gduiuj  II. 

rhomm 

Odo  uf    Or 

a    kind    o 

ed    by   the   U- 

rtynie..        , 

Emanuel 

1119 

Becktl 

Jeuu. 

AriBUS,  wb 

inBiansaud  Fin- 

Roger  Ho«* 

Comtteu.      ICalistm  IT. 

1170 

Uodfrcv      0 

Bl.n    dUcu 

lindert. 

den. 

1180 

BIchHrd 

Vendimr. 

Tbe  slate  of  if 

John  of  Sm 

Alc>»  II. 

[Ioiiori».i|  II 

1183 

Rapert  of 

ilrange    at 

fairs  in  A,Udt 

lUbury. 

Cumnen. 

1131 

D«ld«in 

oHi.ir. 

iBcliiucnt 

WilUa.li    or. 

tiaa 

InaoceM  II 

1191 

B.id.ic. 

la  the  cere 

ii.   favor  of  lb. 

Maimer 

AndronicuB 

1H3 

Ri'giiiild 

Arnulph, 

menial    1b» 

Cttrbliana,      by 

Coa,n™. 

Celeiline  11 

Fllz-Jucelit 

bisliup       o 

of   Aloici. 

Ibe  elevation  ol 

John    Zoofc 

118,^ 

11« 

1191 

Liseui. 

Eon,B  nad 

PreilerJuhn. 

rai. 

I.-ac  II. 

Luciui  II. 

HubtH  FiW 

Bernard      o 

in«D,  ralhe 

The    Cruaade   ia 

George    C*( 

Arig.    119i 

114.=i 

Wdlcr. 

ClnlrcBl. 

Ihan  ■   be 

drenos. 

Ak>»Ill. 

Eiigcniu. 

Ahelsril. 

relic. 

I'he  kiDgdum  of 

John  ana*. 

in.      1153 

ALhftred. 

The    same 

Jerutalen.        U 

JEmp-TBTlf/" 

(4e  Wal. 

Baldwin, 
■rcbliisliop 

thing    may 
be    said    u( 

tlie     Blfairt     of 

Silvester  Gi- 
.aW.bi.Uop 

IlL-iirj  IV.' 

Adrian  IV. 

ft     Cauler 

Tranquil- 

IlieChrialianjio 

of  SL   Da- 

llo9 

Fa  lea  line       de- 

vid'i. 

I,ollnire  II, 

1130 

ConraJ  III, 

Aleiondei 

Ell  Ihv  mini 

Ai  lo  Arnold 

cline.      . 

Gndfrej      of 

III.      1181 

ZiB»b. 

of    Bietcia 

A  third  C.ujade 

Ludu.  II  r. 

William      o 

Ihe     Pelro- 

undertaken. 

WillUin    of. 

1186 

M«lm«- 

hruB.iam, 

The  three  faraoua 

Ut        III 

huty. 

Henrician., 

niiUUrj     orderi 

an    Engljatt 

1187 

r«bn  of  So 

Waldeoses 

J...aiuied.     viz. 

FredeiU  I, 

Gregorj 

li,bury. 

■nd      Apa 

The  Kaigbla  ol 

Pelagms,      . 

VIII.  1188 

Thoma. 

jU.lic».ifal 

Sl.JuhnofJeru- 

S3..-'  , 

Ilirbaio^u 

Henry  VI. 

1198 
PUIIp. 

'fe.f.. 

Jkiuenllll 

Bectel. 

lowance   be 

aalen.-The 

1191 

ircJibliliaD 

made       fu 

Koighl.     Tem- 

John  of  SO- 

Celcdine 

.<    C.»l., 

.ome       fei. 

pl«J.-TheTeu- 

Ivi,   Mthiw 

111.      1199 

poinu,  they 
rather     de 

tonic  Knight,  of 

St.  Mary. 

ofthepDem 
called  Sclu>. 

CBiittrbury 

litle  of  Re 

The  original  MS. 
of  Ibe     fainoua 

la    Sakrai- 

furn,er.  and 

Pandect  of  Jus. 

Robert 

Wilneiie, 

tinian     is     dis- 

Pullein, to. 

bialu.p       ef 

to  ibe  Truth 
than  that  of 

covered    in    lliF 
ruin!   of  Amal- 

Engllibcar.      ■ 

dintl.              M 

Alplioiiso 
VII.     IIS-I 

vui.  11.^7 

8a,ichu  III. 

Ilavfrbfrg. 

Here-iM. 

(ilu,    or    .Uelfi, 

Abraham           ■ 

f.,    Z«„Br«. 

Peler     Abe- 

Abi^Fjs        ■ 

\1ich. 

lard        and 

«riilt"n°l!v 

1       ■ 

Gljm. 

Ollbrrl    du- 

Lolbaire IL  in 

ohn    and         ■ 

Hugu  Victo- 

ll      Porrfc 

1137,   Bud   thi> 

Is».c                 ■ 

dKferfd 

Taetiea.           H 

F    d       'd^*^ 

EadiD^i. 

fh).nthono. 

•   preBenl  of  il 

ienr,    of         ■ 

11.     in.i 

AlphonsoI.X, 

George 

lion    com- 

to  the    city  of 

K<uri.ng.         m 

CedTeno.. 

monly      re- 

FiH,»ba<efleel 

duo.                  ■ 

P.[cr.   (he 

ceived  »ith 

had  contributed. 

'Jioetas.            ■ 

Venerable. 

retptct     tu 

A'e.ner.            ■ 

Honurius    cC 

ibe       Holy 

man''nefri^''''lhe  Moms                  H 

PhiUp  I. 

JlOfl 

Autun. 

Trinity. 
rbeAlSigen- 

su.:ceM   of    the    Maimoni-         H 

Foucher. 

liege.                      dei.                     H 

Algtr. 

set,»btiincli 

TliB  contest  be-  Anmri,  a         B 

Cbkt.  XSL] 
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Pope»^4fr 

Savirtign 

Bishcpiff 

Princes^ 

Berne. 

Louis  VI. 

^surnamed 

the  Gross 

1137 

Louis  VII. 

suraamed 

the  Young 

1180 

Philip  Aug. 

Kings  (f 

England. 

Heor^  I. 

■ 

1135 

Stephen 

1154 

Henry  II. 

1189 

Richard  I. 

1199 

John. 

Kings  rf 

Scotland. 

Edgar   1106 

Alexander 

1134 

• 

David    1153 

Malcolm 

IV.      1165 

William 

Kings  of 

Sweden, 

Philip    1110 

Ingo  IV. 

1129 

Ragwald 

114^) 

Magnus,  de- 

posed in 

1148 

Suercher 

1160 

Erie,  the 

Holy   1161 

Charles 

VIL    1168 

Canute  11*  3 

Suercher  II. 

« 

Arthbidupi 
Canterbwy. 


"FnittiiuHml 

and 

Theologkal 

WrUen. 


Gratian. 
Peter 

Lombard. 
Henry    of 

Hunting- 
dun. 
William 

bishop  of 

Rbeims. 
Constantine 

Harmen. 
Orderic 

Vital. 
Constantine 

Manass. 
Zacbarias 

Chrysop. 
Peter  of 

Blois. 
Peter 

Comestor. 
Peter  de 

Celles. 
Peter  of 

Poictiers. 
John  Ciniia- 

mas. 
John  Beleth. 
Helmold.    , 
Gislebert, 

bishop  of 

London. 
Stephen 

Harding. 
George 

Xiphilin. 
Alexand. 

A  list. 
Godfrey  of 

Vitcrbo. 
Theod. 
Balsamon. 
Richard    cf 

St.  Victor. 
William    of 
Auxerre. 
Briino  of 
Asti. 
Simeon     of 
Darfatm. 


Hereiiee, 

real  or 
reputed^ 


J^emarhukU 

Events, 

Rdtgioue  Bites, 


Auikert* 


- 


of  the  Wal. 
denses,  are 
branded 
Hith  the  de- 
nomination 
of  Mani- 
chaeans. 


tween  the  em- 
perors and  popes 
is  renewed  un 
der  Frederic 
Barbarossa  and 
Adiiaii  IV. — 
The  insolence  of 
the  popes  ex- 
cessive. 

Becket,  archbi- 
shop of  Canter 
bury,  assassina 
ted  before  the 
altar,  while  he 
Mas  at  vespers  in 
his  cathedral. 

The  scandalous 
traffic  of  indul- 
gences begun  by 
the  bishops,  and 
soon  after  mono- 
polized by  the 
popes. 

The  Scholastic 
Theology, 
whose  jargori 
did  such  mis- 
chief in  the 
church,  had  it^ 
rise  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

The  seeds  of  the 
Reformation 
were  sown,  in 
this  century,  by 
the  Waldeuses, 
and  other  emi- 
nent men  in 
England  and 
France. 

Pope  Pa«chal  IL 
orders  the  Lord's 
supper  to  be  ad- 
ministered only 
in  one  kind,  and 
retrenches  the 
cup. 

The  Canon-Law 
formed  into  a 
body,  by  Gra- 
tian. 

Academical    de 
grees  introduced 
in  this  century 

Learning  revives 


Peraiaa 

aatroi 
Portius  Aao* 
Nestor,  a 

Rnssian 

historian. 
Falcandna. 
Benjamin  o£ 

Tudefai,« 

Spanish 

Jew,  whoaoi 

Travels 

were  tnuia^ 

lated  by 

BaratieTi,    - 
Avairoes,  or 

Ebn-Zohr. 
Eustatluus, 

bishop    ef 

Themi- 

lonica. 
Soloraoa 

Jarchi. 
Al-Hasen, 

an  ArahiUa, 

who 

posed 

large 

onOptici* 
Geor(Ke    AU. 

Maun, 

author  oC 

the  Hutory 

of  the  Sam« 


cena 

lated   bj    . 
£rpemo8» 
Geotfrej    ef 
MunnionUu 
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tcm.xit< 


^%                   * 

Popeipor 

ArehbUfunt 

Stnmtign 
Prineei, 

Bishopt    of 
Bomt, 

of 
Canterbwry, 

Theotogkal 
Writen. 

JStn^  €j 

t. 

DtHHutrh, 

1 

Erie  II. 

1101 

Nicolas 

1185 

ErielU. 

1138 

Eric  IV. 

1147 

Ctttkte  V. 

. 

1155 

Swcynlll. 

1157 

VTaideniar 

11818 

Canute  YI. 

•A  tngs.  of 

Pdand. 

' 

Uladialaas 

1102 

■ 

Boleslans 

m.     1139 

' 

t}laiti8laas 

. 

XL       1146 

BrieslaBs 

; 

' 

IV.      1173 

' 

MioAlaiia 

■ 

1178 

■ 

CMfanir  11. 

1195 

• 

Leteas  or 

Ledioy. 

/ 

.  Kings  €f 

Jenaalan. 

]ftaldwiii  I. 

1118 

Baldwin  II. 

1131 

Eonlques  or 

Folk    1141 

Baldwin  III. 

1162 

Almeric 

1173 

Baldwin  IV. 

1185 

Baldwin  V. 

1186 

Guy  of 

Losignan. 

Hertiies, 
real  or 
reputed. 


I 


MelHartcehle 
Svents. 
Religioue  Rkes, 


Profane 
Authortm 


and  is  encou 
raged  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cam- 
bridge. 

The:  pope  de 
Clares  war  a 
gainst  BrOger 
king  of  Sicily, 
who  takes  from 
his  holiness 
Capua  and 
Beneventum. 

The  council  of 
Clarendon  held 
against  Becket. 

The  kings  of 
England  and 
France  go  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Henry  II.  of 
England,  being 
caQed  by  one 
of  the  Irish  kings 
to  assist  him, 
takes  possession 
of  Ireland. 


cttn.xm.y 
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PnnctSu 


JenMalem 
wfti  retsken 
by  ihe  In* 
fidels  m 

1187 

Almerie 
from    1196 
to        1205 


Kvngitf 

Portugal, 
Alphomo  I. 

proclaimed 

king  in' 

tlS9 

di«siftll85 
Sancbo  I. 


Buhaptrf 


Arehinikepi 


Jhsobgiad 
Wriien. 


remlcr 
reputed* 


Evmtt, 

BdigioutB^. 


Pftfiim 


dkH 


CENTURY  XIII. 


Sovereign 
Prifices, 


Emp&NiHtf 
tkiSatt. 


A.]>. 


Aleiis  III. 
dethroned 
in        1^5 


Popes,  or 

BUkope  of 

Rmf, 


IsBocentllL 

1216 

Hoftorius 


III.     1996  Stephen 


Archbishope 
Canterbury, 


Hub.  Fitz- 
Waiter 

1904 


Eeelidttstieal 

and 

ThebUghat 

Writers, 


Gregory  IX. 

1941 

CdestiiielV. 


AlexU  IV. 

dethroned 

in         19041 
Alexis  Du- 

cas,  siir- 

named 

Mursuphie 


^JS^GregorjX, 


TOTS  ef  the 
Eastrmd' 
ingatCti^ 
stantmopU, 
BiMuinl. 

1905 


194SI 

Innocent  IV. 

1254 

Alexander 

IV.      1961 

Urban      IV. 

1964 

l«0*|CIeraent  IV. 

1968 


1276 
Innocent  V. 
1976 

Adrian  V. 

1276 


Langton 

1998 
BkhardLe 
Grand  1931 
StEdmond 

1949 
Boniface 

1970 
Robert  KiU 
wardby 

1978 
John  Peck- 
ham     1991 
Robert  Win- 
chelsey. 


Henry.  liiS^okitXSL,  . 


Peter    1991 


1977 


Heretics, 
real  or 
riputed. 


Joachim. 

Johfl,  bnhop 
of  Macedo- 
nia* 

Demetrinf 
Chomate> 
noa.  Mark, 
patriarch  of 
Alexandria. 

Malachy, 
archbishop 
of  Armagh. 

Nic^tM-Cho- 
niata. 

Francois 
d'^^^flke* 

Alande 
I'Iflle. 

Jacobna  de 
Vitriaco. 

Peter,  die 
monk. 

Antdny  of 
Padua*. 

Gerinanus 


TbeWalden. 


RemarkabU 
Events, 
]  Religious  Rites. 


Nestorians. 

Jacobites. 

The  Brethren 
and   Sisters 
of  the  Free 
Spirit, 
otherwise 
called  Beg- 
hards  and 
Beguttes, 
Begbinsand 
Torlupins. 

Amalric. 

Joachim. 

Wilhelmina. 

The  sect    of 
the  Apo- 
stles* 

John  of  Par- 
na,  author 
of  the  ever- 
las^mg  gos- 
pel. 


The  Moslem  re- 
ligion triumphs 
over  Christianity 
in  China  and  the 
northern  parts  of 
Asia,  by  flatter- 


ing the  passiou:s|8axo    Gram- 
of  voluptuous 


Pnfiau. 
AuAoru 


Roger  Ba^ 
co%  one  o£ 
thegffMlBe- 
slorart    of 
leaning  and 
phUotopby; 


prmces 
A  papal  ambassy 

Is    sent   to  the 

Tartars   by  In- 
nocent IV. 
A  Iburth  crusade 

isnndertakenby 

the  French  and 

Venetians,  who 

make  themselves!  VifMuv* 

masters  of  Con 

st8intinople,witb| 

a  design  to  re-AMfn  of 

store  the  throne 

to.  Isaac 


geios,  who  had   Spn»hh ,  * 


been  dethroned 


Ralph  de 
Dioeto. 

Walter  ai 
Covcntiy^ 

Aleacaader  of 
Paris,  Ute 
iDundar  4>f 
Fiencbpoe* 


Jew. 
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Pri.«w. 

Anhtishopi 

«„d 
Thfolotical 

HK-rlic, 

Btmarhal'U 

Evtuti. 

RtligiouiBUti. 

Jlr 

Robert  J2!9 

Nicole  III. 

Ca-.atio.. 

Flagellants. 

by    liis    brolbe 

C™rad   dB 

B>].l..io  IE. 

Ciicumcclli- 

Ducas. 

Lichlenau. 

1259 

M«(iB  IV. 

Paria. 

Jolin     Holy- 
wood,  call- 

Raymond o 

Isaac   is  pul  1. 

CraJi  £rape 

Honoriua  IV 

Penuafuil. 

death  in  a  sedi 

ed    De  Sa- 

rnri  raid- 

ille under 

lion,  and  liis  sou 

iru    Boj- 

ing  at  Met. 

NicuJasIV. 

Hale.. 

Al..iii  slrangiril 

co.     author 

Edmnnd 

by   Aleiis    Du 

of   Ihe 

Celcstine  V. 

Rich,  srch 

cas,     11.0    ting 

Spbotra 
Mnndi. 

ISit 

1S94 

bishop  of 

leader     of    Ihi 

Jolin  Ducat 

CanWtbury 

facUoi.. 

Acliutiui,  s 

m.    itbb 

rhoma)   uf 

rhe    crusaders 

Greek  phy- 

Theodore 

lake    Conslanli 

sician. 

Lstcatii 

John     Peck. 

nople   a  second 

Rod,    Ximc- 

1259 

Jiaiu,    arcli 

.iiue.     dethrone 

nes,      arch- 

JohnLttscii- 

bishop    of 

Ducas,  and  dec 

bishop     of 

li>IV.lB59 

Canletbuij 

Baldwin,   coun 

Toledo.         1 

Micliael 

Roger 

of  Flanders,  e,« 

Michael 

PelKiMlogUS 

Bacon. 

peror    of  th<! 

Gonial,    !»■ 

retakes 
Con.tanti- 

Albert,      tlie 

Greeks. 
rhte.u|iireorihe 

AlZ-nf 

Dople  in  the 

Rob.Grosse- 

Franks    In     >he 

Ivrl. 

year   1161 

East,  which  hn.t 

Rigord.   an 

Viucenl    dc 

historian. 

uni.«.  "in 

Beauvaii. 

Pierre    de 

bis    perion 

Robert  of  tbe 

overlutncd      by 

Vignet. 

ih=    Latin 

Sorbouoe. 

Michael  Palffio. 

Maldiew 

ind    Greek 

GcotgQ 

loEUS. 

Paris. 

nnnies  :  be 

A  null   ciusade. 

Sutfri.lns. 

dieVin 

HygQ  de  St. 

1  which  ij  carried 

SoEomen, 

1283. 

Caio. 

1  on    bj  Ihe  con- 

Bulhor  of 

AndioDicai 

Georp!  Mc. 
tochlla. 

'  federate  arms  ot 

Ihe  Univer- 
sal Chnnw 

11. 

'  Italy  and  Uer. 

GuillaumB 

1  many. 

logy,  which 

Emperoncf 

de  St.  A- 

.The  dect  uf  Ihe 

jsyetinMS. 

Z\v,a: 

crusaders  mined 

Philip    1S08 

Niwphomi 

by  the  Saracens. 

Oiho  IV. 

Bii-n^ 
Thomas 

The  fifth  crasadc 

tlie  Regular 
Canons  of 

Ftederic  II. 

Aquiaa.. 

Louis  IX.   «l,o 

Fe«>li,  Dear 

1350 

Gilbert  of 

butisaflerivard. 

FJorcDce. 
Banhol. 

CiTil      WBJi 

Tuqmay. 

rniuced.      wid. 

Cotiou,    at 

and   in  in. 

Jolm  of  Pa. 

l.i,  airay,  lo  e.x- 

Nor-ii'b  i 

terrcgcuni, 

ris,  an    op. 

trcuilii'.^     die. 

see     Whar- 

duriog 

of  the  pl.gue  ■„, 

ton's  AniluL 

which  Con- 

a second  criuade. 

Sacra. 

rad  of  Su>- 

i  anducanoiiizeil. 

Engelbcrt. 

bia,    Wil- 

and   pap.l 

iTbekHiglHsolthe 
1  Teutonic  Order, 

Thoniai 

liam     COUI.I 

Ijranny. 

Wicke,  an 

of  HollMd, 

John  B^ni). 

under  (he  com- 

English  hi]- 

Richard 

Nicetas 

1  mand  of  Herman 

toriln. 

kiagofEng. 

Aconina- 

I  de  Saliza,    con- 

Vitellio,  ■ 

land,    A\- 

tus. 

1  quel  and  converl 

Polish    ID*. 

phouo      of 

Theodore 

to     Chiiatianilv 

thema. 

Si-iin,  Ol- 

lAKWil. 

ihePiuMiwu,*' 

1 


I 
J 
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Sovereign 
Princes, 


tocar  of  Bo- 
hemia, ap* 
pear  on  the 
scene  of  ac- 
tion. 

Rodolphusof 
'-  Hapsburg  is 
elected  em- 
peror ia 
1273,  and 
diesinl29t 

Adolphus  of 
Nassau,  de- 
posed in 

12^8 

Albert  I. 

Kings  of 
Spairif  t.  e, 

of  Leon  and 
Caatile. 
AlphonsoIX. 
1214 
Henry  I. 

1217 
Ferdinand 

III.      1252 
AlphonsoX. 
1284 
Sancho  IV. 

1?95 
Ferdinand 
IV. 


Jropett  or 

Bi^opeof 

Rome, 


Kings  (tf 
France. 

Philip    Aug. 
1223 
Louis  VIII. 
1226 
Louis  IX. 
sainted 

1270 
Philip  IIL 
the  Hardy 
1285 
PhUip  IV. 
tlie  Fair. 

Kings  flf 
England, 
John      1216 
Henry  III. 

1272 
Edward  I. 


ArMnshops 
Canterbury* 


Ecclesituidcal 

and 

Theological 

Writers. 


Arsenius. 
George 

Pachyraer, 
Georjie  the 

Cyprian. 
Stephen 

Langton, 

archbishop 

of  Canter- 
bury. 
Robert     Ca- 

pito. 
Thomas  Can- 

tiprat. 
Richard 

Middleton. 
William 

Durand. 
iEgidius    de 

Colorona. 
Guil.    Peral- 

dns. 
Martin     Po 

Ion. 
Raymond 

Martin. 
Jacob  de  Vo 

ragine. 
Guillaume 

de    Seigne 

lai,     bishop 

of  Auxerre. 
William  of 

Auvcrgne, 

bishop  of 

Paris. 
Henry   of 
Ghent. 
Pope    Bonl 

face  VIIL 


HerettPtf 
real  or 
reputed. 


Remarhahle 

Events. 

Religious  Rites, 


I 


AuAwf* 


the  desire  of 
Conrad,  duke 
of  Masovia. 

Christianity   is 
propagated 
among  the  Ara- 
bians in  Spain. 

The  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  trf- 
umphs  over  all 
the  systems  that 
were  in  vogue 
before  tills  cen- 
tury. 

The  power  of 
creating  bishops, 
abbots,  &c.  is 
claimed  by  the 
Roman  pontiffs, 
whose  wealth 
and  revenues  are 
thereby  greatly 
augmented. 

John,  king  of 
England, excom- 
municated by 
pope  Innocent 
lit.  Is  guilty 
of  the  basest 
compliances, 
through  his  slav- 
ish fear  of  that 
Insolent  pontiff. 

The  inquisition 
established  in 
Narbonne  Gaul, 
and  comnjitted 
to  the  direction 
of  Dominic  and 
his  order,  who 
treat  the  Wal- 
denscs,  and 
other  reputed 
heretics,  with  the 
most  inhuman 
crirelty. 

The  adoration  of 
the  Host  Is  in- 
troduced  by 
Pope    Honorius 
lit 

TlieMngnaChar- 
ta  Is  signed  by 
king  John  and 
his  barons  on  the 
I5tfa  of  June,  at 


Albenp    the 
Great. 

Coloiiiia> 
arehbbhopr 
of  MessiaHtf 

Mfcbael 
Scot,  the 
translator  af 
Aristotle. 

Gregorr 
Abulfara- 
gins. 

Foscariof 
Bologna. 

AlphmiaOy 
kmg  of  Cas- 
tile. 

Cavalcantiof 
Florencd.    • 

Dinos,  a  fa- 
mous jaristi 

Marco  Polo, 
a  Vencliaai 
whose  tra- 
vels in  Chi* 
na  are  ca^ 
rious. 

Frauds  Bar- 
berioi,  aft 
Italian  poet. 
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[Gstr«XIII. 


Pfiaeef. 


«■ 


Kmetof 
SeoUand. 
WiUitm 

AUxAnder 
II.       1249J 

Alexander 
in.     1«85 

Interregnum. 
John  Baliol. 


Kmgsrf 

SaejTcher  II. 

1211 
Eric  X.  1218 
f olm  1. 1222 
ErisXI. 

1250 
Waldemar 

1276 

1290 


King$  cf 
.  DfRMorlc* 
CtBute  VL 
1202 
Waldemar 

II.  1241 
Eric  VI. 

1250 
Abel  1252 
Christopher 

1259 
Eric  VII. 

1286 
Eric  VIII. 
"        ■■■■^■^^ 
Kings  cf 
Poland, 
Lescos  V. 

1203 
UladUlaas 

III.  1226 
Boleslaus  V. 

1279 
Lescus  VI. 

1289 
Boleslans, 
Henry,  and 
Uladislans, 
take  the  ti 
tie  of  Go- 
▼emors. 


Bishops  ef 
JUmu, 


Archbithopi 
Canterbjiry, 


EecUttuitieal 

and 

Theologieal 

Writers. 


Heretics, 
rsal  or 
rqmted. 


HemarlMe  ' 
Events, 
ReUgiou^  Mites, 


Runemede,near 
Windsor. 

A  debate  arises 
between  the  Do 
minicans  and 
Franciscans  con- 
cerning the  imH 
maculate  con- 
ception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

Jubileesinstituted 
by  pope  Boni- 
face viir. 

The  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers— when  the 
French  in  Sicily, 
to  tibe  number  of 
8000,  were  mas- 
sacred in  one 
evening,  at  a 
signal  given  by 
John  of  Fro- 
chyta,  a  Sicilian 
nobleman. 

Conrad",  duke  of 
Suabia,  and  Fre- 
deric of  Austria, 
beheaded  at 
Naples  by  the 
counsel  of  pope 
Clement  IV. 

The  Jews  are 
driven  out  of 
France  by  Loub 
IX.  and  all  the 
copies  of  the 
Talmud,  that 
could  be  found, 
are  burned. 

The  college  of 
electors  founded 
in  the    empire. 

The  association  of 
the  Han»-Town«.l 

The  Pominicans, 
Franciscans, 
Servites,  Men- 
dicants, and  the 
Hermits  of  St. 
Augustin,  date 
the  origin  of 
their  orders  from 
this  century. 

The  fables  con- 
cerning the  re- 
moval of  the 
chapel  of  Loret-| 


Prafme' 
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«IS 


Sinjenign 
Princet, 

Borne. 

Archiub4ip$ 
Canterbury, 

Eetkmattkal 
'    and 
Thsabgieal 
WnUn, 

• 

fl€fftiCSf 

real  or 
reputed. 

.    RtmmhMe 

Event*, 
Religiaut  Rites. 

JPnjgy 

Premislaus. 

1296 
Uladislans 
IV.  de- 
posed   in 

1300 
Wenceslaus, 
l^ingof  Bo- 
hemia. 

\ 

• 

• 

to  ;  the  vision  of 
Sim.  Stockius, 
the  Wandering 
Jew,  and  St  An- 
tony's obliging 
an  ass  to  adore 
the  sacrament, 
are  invented  a* 
bout  this  time. 

The  festivals    of 
the   Nativity  of 
the  blessed  Vir- 
gin,  and  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament 
or    Body     of 
Chrbt,  instituted. 

The  rise  of  the 
house  of  Austria 
is  referred  to  this 
century. 

Wales  is  con- 
quered by  Ed- 
ward,and  united 
to  England. 

There  is  an  un- 
interrupted suc- 
cession of  Eng. 
lish  pailiaraents 
from  the  year 
1293. 

•* 

Kings  cf 
Portugal, 
Sancho  I. 

1212 
Alp^onso 
II.       1223 
^ncho  II. 

1246 
Alphonso 
nX,     1279 
Dexiis. 

1 

■ 
■  ■ 

CENTURY   XIV. 


Sovereign 
Princes, 


Emperors  of 
the  East, 

A.O. 

jl^droni- 
cus  II. 

1332 
Androni- 
CU3»  the 
Younger 

1341 


Popes,  or 

BiAopsof 

Rome, 


Boniface 

Vm.  1303 
Benedict 

XI.  1304 
Clement  V. 


John  XXI. 

13341 

A  schism  be- 
tween PeterlTho] 
and  John. 


Archimhaps 
Canterbury, 


Robert      , 

Winchelsey 

1313 

Walter  Ray- 

nold     1327 

1314lSimon  Mep- 

bam     1333 

I.  Stratford 

1348 


mas 
Bradward- 
ine      1349 


0 

Eceletuatical 
and 
Theological 
Wrkers. 


Nicephorus 

Callistus. 
Raymond 

LuUy. 
MatthflBus 

Blastares. 
Greg.   Adn* 

dynus. 

JobA  Can- 
tacuzeous. 

Nioephpnus 
Greg. 


Heretics, 

real  or 

reputed. 


Waldenses. 

Palamites, 
Hesychasfs, 
and   Quiet- 
ists,  three 
different 
names  for 
one  sect. 

Spiritual 
Francis- 
cans. 

CeccQS  Ascu- 


RemarhabU 

Events. 

ReUgious  Rites, 


Fruitless  attempts 
made  to  renew 
the  crusades. 

Christianity  en- 
couraged in  Tar- 
tary  and  China ; 
but  loses  ground 
towards  the  end 
of  this  century. 

The    lathuanians 
and    Jagello, 
their  prince,  con 


Prtfani 
AuAars, 


m^* 


Dante,  dm 
principi^l 
restoiser    of 
philoflopbj 
and  letttrSf 
and  alio  one 
of  thtiyio^t 
sublime 
poets  of 
modern 
timot* 

Petrarca* 
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Sovtrmgn 
Prinett. 


John      1364 
Charles  V. 

1380 
Charles  VI. 

Kings  of 
JEngland, 

Edward  I. 

1307 
Edward  II. 

13«7 
Edward  III. 

1377 
Richard  II. 

1399 
Henry  IV. 

Kings  of 
Seotland, 

John  Baliol 
1306 

RobertBnice 
1329 

David  IL 

1370 
Robert  n. 

1390 
Robert  in. 


Jrcpttf  or 

Biihapt  ef 

Rome, 


Kings  of 
Stveden. 

Birger   1326 

Magnus 

1363 

Albert,  de* 
feated  bj^ 
Margaret 
queen  of 
Denmark  in 
1387,  dies 
in  the  year 
1396 

Margaret. 


Sawreigniof 
Denmark, 

Eric  VIII. 

1331 
Christopher 

II.  1333 
Waldeniar 

III.  1375 
Olaus  1387 
Margaret. 

VOL.   VI. 


Archhiikops 
Cant0rtmry. 


Eedetkulieal 

and 

Theologieal 

WritSru 


Herveua  Na- 
talis, 

Thomas  of 
Strasburg. 

Raynerius  oi 
Pisa. 

John  of  Fri- 
bourg. 

Pope  Cle- 
ment VI. 

Thomas  Joy- 

sius. 
John  of  Na- 
ples. 

Albert    of 

Padua. 

Michael  Ce 

senas. 

Gregory  Pa- 

lamaa. 
Andronicns. 
Peter  of 

Duisburg. 
Ludolf    Sax- 
on. 
Cardinal 

Caietan. 
Jamea  of 

Viterbo. 
Cardinal  Bal- 

de.   . 
George   of 

Rimini. 
The  popes 

Benedict 

XI.  ^aad 

XII. 
Gui  of  Per- 

pignan. 
Ni^aa  Ca- 

basilasy 

archbi^p 

ofThessalo- 

nica. 

Richard>  bi- 
shop   of 

Armagh. 
Demetrius 

Cydonius. 
Petrarch. 
Peter    Ber- 

chorius. 
John   Cypfr- 

rissotes. 
Nicolas 

Oiesroe.  .    | 

8  £ 


Heretie$^ 
real  or 
reputed* 


"RemarkabU 
,  Events. 
Religious  Rites, 


Pr^m 
Auikcfu 


Sienna,  Effort, 
Geneva,  found- 
ed. 
The  rise  of  the 
great    western 
schism,    which 
destroyed    the 
unity     of    the 
Latin    church, 
and  placed  at 
its  head  two  ri- 
val popes. 
John    Wickliff 
opposes    the 
miDnks,    whose 
licentiousness 
and   ignorance 
were     scanda- 
lous,   and    re- 
commends  the 
study    of    the 


Scrip- 


contest 
among 


Holy 
tures. 

A  warm 
arises 

the  Franciscans 
about  the  po- 
verty of  Christ 
and  his  Apo- 
stles. 

Another     be- 
tween the  Sco- 
tists  and  Tho- 
mists,   about 
the  doctrines 
of  their  respec- 
tive chiefs. 

Pope  Clement 
V.  orders  the 
Jubilee  which 
Boniface  had 
appointed  to  be 
held  in  every 
hundredth  year 
to  be  celebrat- 
ed twice  with- 
in that  period. 

The  Knights 
Templars  are 
seised  and  im- 
prisoned ;  the 
greatest  part  of 
them  put  to 
death,  and 
theif  order  sup- 
pressed. 


an  eanoent 

jurist* 

LeontiQs 

Pjlato,  one 

of  the    re^ 

stoiers   oC 

learning.  . 

Gentilis  da 

Foligno. 
Ismael  Abul 

feda,    aa 

Arabian 

prince,   i 
Peter  offer* 

rara. 
Arnold   of 

Villa-Nova. 
William  Gitr 

sant,  an 

English  m»- 

thenuu 

ticiau. 
Homodi  of 

Milan. 
Albergotti  of 

Arezzo. 
Philip    of 

Leyden. 
Baldos  de 

Ubaldis. 
Froissart,  ^ 

Frendi  hi,, 

torian* 


Teat,  or 

BiAepiaf 
Bmu. 
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ArchbUbcpa 
Can(»rturji. 


[Cl»T.  XIV. 


Evmu. 

J:-fc 

ThB  Gulden 

■,- 

BuJl,    cuQlain- 

ing  rules  foitlie 

eleciiim    of  aa 

emperot   of 

Germany,    irnd 

■  prcciie   ac 

count    of    liie 

dignifyandp-i 

vUegej   of    Die 

dBClor.,isiHu 

ed  by  Chaties 

^ 

IV, 

Clcroenl  VI. 

ij 

adds  Uie  county 

of  Avignon    to 

5 

tori*.. 

The   empeior 

Henry    VIX. 

. 

posed  by  some 

by  a  consecrat- 

ed wafer,  which 

he  received  a 

from  the  hand 

of  Bernard  Po 

lilian,     a    Do- 

minican monk 

Thi?  account  i 

denied   by  au. 

Ihorj   of    good 

credit.     The 

matter,    how. 

eter.issdilun- 

decided. 

Gnnpowder     i. 

■t 

Schwatli,   a 

monk. 

The    mariner's 

4 

compass  is  in- 

YentedbjJohn 

Gioia,    or,     a> 

others      allege. 

by  FlaviQ. 
The    city    of 

1 

Hhodesis  taken 
f»m  the  Sara. 

■I 

cena.intbejeai 

1309.    by    the 

Knigbu    Hos- 

pitaler!, lubieT 

.  J 

ISO& 


Kmgtnf 

Pulatid. 

Wenceslai 

Vladislaul 

the   Ihronc, 

1333 
Casirair  — 
1370,  t 
last  of 
Piajis. 
lonis.  L...^ 
.  ot  Hungary 
1361 

tJlaXifas"'' 
Jagellon. 

'  duke    of 
Lithuania. 

Singi  of 
I)enia    131^ 

ISST 
Fedca,  the 
Juttidaiy 

1367 
I^niinand 

ISBS 
Inleireguum, 


Philippe  d{ 
Maiierea. 
ordan  of 
QuedliD- 


ot  Pisa, 
Ihor  of  (he 
famous  book 


Christ. 
Fabii,  bishop 

of  Cbactrei. 
Michael  An. 

Klla^na. 
Raymond 


Jordan 
Jac,  I 


sTbe- 


Cert.  XZV.] 
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41  d 


Frtnoct. 


leenth  cen- 
tury. 

Othman 

1327 

Or  Khan 

1359 

Aroarath,   or 
Morad  1389 

Bajazet  or 

Ba-yezid. 


■Paper,  Of 

BiAapiof 

litfmc. 


AfthbnhBfi 

of 
Cantaktry» 


/ 


£cCMMftl6<8l 


Francis-  Za- 
barella, 
with    many 
others,    too 
nqmeroas 
to  mention. 


real  or 
repuUd, 


.     • 


SIES 


RemarhMe 

Eiwtitt. 

UAig}imt  Bkes, 


quently  called 
the  ioiights  of 
Malta. 

Timour  extends 
his  conquests  in 
the  East 

Tlie  Bible  is 
translated    into 
French  by  the 
order  of  Charles 
V. 

The  festival  of] 
the  holy  lance 
and  nails  that 
pierced  Jesus 
Christ  institut- 
ed by  Clement 
V.^Such  was 
Ihb  pontifiTs 
arrogance,  that 
once,  while  he 
was  dining,  he 
ordered  Dan- 
dolo,  the  Ve- 
netian ambas- 
sador, to  be 
chained  under 
the  table  like 
a  dog. 

The  beginning 
of  the  Swiss 
Cantons. 

The  emperor 
Louis  of  Bava- 
ria, I'hiljp   the 
Fair,    kine    of 
France,  £d. 
ward  III.,  king 
of  England, 
who  opposed 
the    tyranny 
of  the    popes, 
may  be  looked 
upon    as    wit- 
netses  to  the 
truth  and  pre- 
parers   of   the 
lleformatton. 

To  theee  we  may 
add  Daraad, 
Genon,01iTus, 
who  called  the 
pope  Anti- 
chfist,  and 
WidcliT,  whol 
rejected 


Profam 
Af^&rs. 
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CENTURY  XV. 


VII. 


celX. 
1404    . 

1406  H 


Thon 


Sa.  Chic 

John  Si 


:    Jo) 


L410 


mXXII. 
1417 


Tbcr 


rheWalder 
Wick- 


ing,   v\ 


?ia^id.  an 

Ai.mi.«. 
lli^  fullow. 


Ubndi  of  h 
lnuiiDln,  Cui 
■nd  Jtmaica. 


A"retin.   , 


5Pk 


cift*;*v:i- 


tMdmiJdKiiciii'i^JiMJis. 


42t 


Prwces. 


tkeWeU. 
Rupert  or 
Robert 

14101 
Jodocus    not 
acknow- 
leged. 
Sigismund 

1437 
Albert  II. 
of  Austria 

1439 
Frederic  III. 
1493 
Maximilian 
I. 

Khgs  of 
S|paia,  t,  e, 
Leon   and 

Castile. 
Henry  III. 

1406 
John  II. 

1451 
Henry  IV. 

1474 
Ferdinand, 
In  right   of 
Isabella. 


of  B9«n  de- 
pose £u-  , 
genius,  and 
eieci  Ariia- 
d^UB,  first 
duVe  of  Sa- 
voy, who  a^- 
suines  the 
title  of  Fe 

iix  y.  Eo. 
g^pius, 

bowser,  ^ 
triumphs  in 
the  issii^ 
Nicolas  V. 

|Cali«tos  III. 

.      1458 

PiusII.  14^ 

Pap!  jr.  1474 
Sixtus  IV. 

1484 
Innocent 

VIIL  1492 
Alexander 

VI, 


EJuags.  of 
Frances 
Charles  VI. 
Charles  VI L 
146V 
Lold^^t  . 
7     -5463 
Char|e;t 
VlII,  1498 
Louis  Xlt.   , 

'^'%, 

Henry  V. 
•    'i42« 

deth#biie4, 
in        146^ 
£dward  IV. 
1483 
Edward  V. 
1483 


GsnterHiry. 


mnd 
Theokfgkal, 
WrUmt. 


Peter  de  An 

cliarano. 
Nicolas  de 

Cleuangis. 
Tbeod.    . 

Unas. 
Alphons. 
Toslat. 
Juhn,    patri' 

arch  of  An^ 

tioch. 
Mark  of 

Ephesus. 
Cardinal 

Bessaricm. 
G.  Schola- 

rius. 
G.  Gemistus. 
John  de 

Turrecre- 

mata. 
George  of 

Trapeapnd. 
John  Ca- 

pistran. 
Laureatios 

Valla. 
Juhn  joi  Se- 
govia..; 
Franc  de  la 

Place. 
Reginald*  hi 

shop  of  St. 

Asaph. 
AntoninoSy 

archbishop 

of  Florence. 
Nicolas  de 

Cusa,   bi- 

stiop  of 

Brixeto,  and 
.  cardinal. 
Thomas  a 

Kempis. 
.-Vntiin.  de 

RoselMs* 
Rickel. 
Ducas. 
Beaed.  de 

AccoHia. 
puill. 

d'Aoape- 

bnde. 
.tames  Para* 

dife«  ao 


If^ftttCif 

rtalar 
repiUad, 


^jgauxMbU 

Eventu 

Bdigimt  Rites. 


ing  deserve 
ratfier  the 
denomina 
lion  of  Re- 
formers 
than  Here*) 
tics,  viz. 
John  Huss, 
Jerome  of 
Prague. 

Branches  of 
the  Huss- 
ites, the  Ca- 
lixtincs. 

Orebites. 

Orphans. 

Taborites. 

Bohemian 
Brethren  ; 
also  John 
Petit. 

Jolin  Wcllus. 

Peter  Osma. 

Matth.   Gra- 
bon« 


in  Italy,  under 
the  protection 
of  the  house  of 
Medici  and  tht- 
Neapolitan 
monarchsofthe 
house  of  Arra- 
gon. 
The  calamities  of 
the  Greeks  un- 
der tiie  Turkish 
government, 
conduce  to  the 


Prtfim 
Atttkorim 


advancement  of| J.  Savona* 

learning  amon{{ 

the  Latins. 
The   council    of 

Constance  U  as- 
sembled by  thr 

emperor   Sigis- 

mond    in     the 

year  1414. 
John  Huss,  and 

Jerome    of 

Prague,    are 

committed  to 

the  flames,  by  a 


rola. 
Marciliua 

Ficinus. 
John     Piciifl 

de  Minm- 

dula. 

Marc.  Coc. 
Sabellieus* 
Forestua. 
Ant.  Boafi. 

nios. 
Jovian. 
PontaBM. 


decree  of  that  G.  Gemiitai, 


council. 


The    council  of  Guarini    of 


Basil  is  opened 
in  the  year 
1431,  and  iA  it 
the  reformation 
of  the  church  is 
attempted  in 
vain. 

Horrible  enormi* 
ties  are  commit- 
ted by  the 
popes  of  this 
century,  and 
more  especially 
by  Alexander 
VL 


The  council    of  Jul.  PomoMi 
Constance    re-    Laetuji.     . 
move    the    sa-  AQgelo 
cramental    cup  PolHiano. 
from  the  laity,  FulgosL 
and  declare  it  A.  Uroaaa 
lawful  to  violate   Codroa. 
the  most  solemn  Mich.  M»> 


engagements 


when  made  to  Oli^r  de  la 
heretics,  j  Marche. 


John  Forte- 
tcoe,    high 
chancellor 
of  England. 

rheodvGasa. 

BartFacb. 

Dluglosaoa,  a 
Polish  his- 
torian. 

a.  Sane.  d« 
Arevallo. 

ChaJcondy- 


/.  Alvarot. 


Veroaa. 
J.  Jttv.   del 

Ursiat. 
Ma35.  Vegio. 
Flavio  B^ 

udo. 
J.  Argyro- 

pulus. 
Dr.  Thomaa 

Li  nacre, 
riie  Sivwa. 
Bon.  Moo* 

brttius* 
P.  Callinu 
E»|)eriente. 


rulluSi 


F 
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148i 
Henry  VIII. 

ixf 

H      Robert  III. 

^             i4aG 

■  JtUDeil. 

■  '             1437 

m   J.me.ll[. 

■  148S 
V   JimealV. 

Margaret 

141? 
EricIX. 
Deposed  in 
1438 

m.      1448 
Chuleg 
Ouiutspn 

1471 

legnuni  un 
til  Ifae  yen 
1483 
John. 

Kingi  tf 
Pi/land. 
Ulndijlsua, 
Jag.     1434 
TJUditlaui, 
'         king    of 
Hungary. 

1444 
Ao     iater- 

thf^eyean 

Cuiniii  IV 

1498 

John  Albert 

King,  of 
Portugal, 

■  Mnl. 

■  1433 

■ji,^o,  J.  Whtih«w 
It  UKCDled   by    Kltd. 
Cosier. I HBeJuiug-beg,  tt'l 
leai ;    and    tlie   'IVtar  " 

farther    im-      J  prince. 
provemeDta    ofJ.  Bracceina*] 
PsJiTiieilJ*' 
Villon, 
otbarwlM 
Guttemberg,  otj  Corbaeil, 
MonlB,     and      "  " 
ScbcelTer    of 
Strasbourg. 


ofLeipi 


:,Lou 


Hostock,  Basil, 
Tubingen, 
Wurtzburg,  Tu- 
rin, Ingol- 
stadl,  Sl  An- 
drew's in  Scot- 
land, Poictien, 


Toledo,  Uussl, 
bUfU.  Cupen- 
bafcn,  founded 
in  Ibia  Century. 


EngoeiT. 

dc  Kaa- 

atrelet. 
AndponicM-ll] 

of  Thejs*.  J 

Pr.PhiieipM. 


Cptpt.iiy.} 
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Sovereign 
Princes, 


Edward 

1438 
Alpbonso  V. 

14ai 
John  JJ. 

1495 
Emmanuel 
the  Great, 


•■.  =. 


Ottoman 
JEmperors. 
Ba-yezid, 
taken  pri- 
soner   by 
Timour  in 
1402 
Soljman 

1410 

Moasa  1413 

Mohammed 

t         1421 

Moraa  II. 

1451 
Mohammed 
II.     who 
takes    Con. 
stantinople 
in        1453 
and  dies  in 
1481 
Bajezid  II. 

P'  ,  mm 

Czars,  or 
JEmperors  of 

Huisia. 
There  reigns, 
in  the  chro- 
nology of 
these  prin* 
ces,  an  un- 
common 
degree  of 
confusion, 
suitable  to 
the  barbar- 
jsim  of  that 
nation.  In 
t^e  year 
1732,  they 
Degan  to 

?uplish,  at 
Petersburg, 
a  series  of 
their  sove- 
reigns, be- 
ginning with 
duke  Buric, 


PopetfOr 

Bishops  of 

Maine* 


Arehbuhopt 
Canttrbury. 


Ecelimetttical 

and 

TheoUfgieul 

Writer$. 


Jovianus 

Pontanus. 
Nicolas     Si- 

monis. 
Claude  de 

Seyssel. 
Simeon  of 

Thessalo- 

nica. 
Gobelin  Per- 
sona. 
Henry  of 

Hesse. 
George 

Phranza. 
Vincent  Fer- 

rieres. 
Julianus 

Casarinus. 
Nich.  Tu- 

deichus. 
Raymond 

deSabunde^ 

or  Sebeyde. 
Catharine  of 

Bologna. 
Gregorius 

Meiissen. 
Marcus 

Eugenius. 
SyWester 

Syropul. 
Ambrose, 

general  of 

the  CamaJ 

doiitcs. 
George    Co- 

dinus. 
Onuphr. 
Panvinius. 
Gabriel  Biel. 
John  Nau- 

clerus. 
John  Nieder. 


HeN^tie$f 

real  or 
reputed,. 


JRemarhihU 

EvemU. 

ReligioM  Bites. 


I  The   first    book 
printed  with 
types  of  metal ; 
which  was  the 
Vulgate  Bible, 
published  at 
Mentz  in  1450 : 
a  second  edition 
of  the  same 
book  appeared 
at    Mentz     in 
1642,  and  has 
been    mistaken 


The  famous 
Pragmatic 
Sanction    esta- 
blished in 
France* 

The  uniyersity  of 
Caen  in    Nor- 


Pfrftm 


Tb.  Xittie- 

ton. 
Amu.  of  Fa- 

Icrmv. 
Coostantk 
Lascaris. 
A«  Barb»*  ; 

tius. 
GobcUaPcfr. 

sons. 

Bern,  Jiutt«( 

niani. 
Dieb. 


for  the  first.       Schilling. 


Ralph  Agii. 

cola. 

I.  Andreai* 
Alex.  ab« 

Alexaadnto 
G.  Merofau: 

M.M. 


mandy   is  Boiardo. 


founded  by  the 
English  in  the 


A.  Maaci* 

nelli. 


year  1437.         Rob.   Ga* 
The  Portuguese   guin. 


sail,  for  the  firstjBem.  Corio* 
time,  to  the 
East  Indies, 
under  Vasquez 
de  Gama. 
Maximilian    di- 
vides  the  em- 
pire    into    six 
circles. 


Gabr.  Alti« 

liufl^ 
Gul.   Caour- 

sin* 
J.Nai« 
Al.  Ramo*' 

cim. 

P.  CriBitoa*' 
Molihea. 
Cettea. 
John  Muf'* 

melios. 
Mark  Mo- 

surus* 
Jason  Blai* 

nus« 
Pandolfo    ' 

CoUenudo' 
E^.Langitis. 
Pietro  Co-> 

simo. 
Abrtfian    ; 

Zacbut,  ' 


4M 
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tCiMi'X^' 


BUheptcf 
Rme. 


who  b  sop* 
posed   to 
Aave  reign- 
ed   in    the 
ninth    cen 
tary.   From 
that    time 
downward, 
•«U  is  dark- 
ness    and 
perplexity, 
until  we 
come  to  the 
reign    of 
^o^   Ba- 
silowitz  I. 
who,  in  the 
fifteenth 
deBtmry, 
sbdok^ffthe 
yoke  of  the 
Tart»fs,aDd 
assumed 
£rst  the 
title     of 
Caar,    after 
having  eon- 
quered:  the 
kingdom  id 
Casan.  -We 
therefore 
begin    tnth 
this  prince, 
and  shall 
{allow     the 
chronology 
observed  by 
the  authors 
of  the  Mo- 
dem   Uni- 
versal   His 
tory,  in  their 
History    of 
Kuasia* 
The  reader 
may>  how' 
ever*  •  jcom 
sultthaTab. 
lettfsChro- 
nologi^ues 
de  I'His- 
torn   Uni- 
vtMelle    of 
Lenglely 
who    places 
this    prince 


ArehbkHupi 

of 
ConttTwttfit* 


and 
Thtolsgiad 


xxCTVflCt, 

real  or 
reputed* 


BeligioutBk 


Pi 
A 


w 


?nM   at 

;>^*^o* 


.1  • 


r 


I'.iilrti^/ 


I  J 


.....     V 

•;     ')  .Mdi-a 

-'!.  .iun 

CI 

I 

i;tii    tiki 
>auio')d 


Cvn7mit\ 


cBaifmiii9Qjiigjiir,isjiimm 


.> 


*» 


^^9m 


wTOf 


in .  the    six- 
teenth  cen 
toiy*. 
John  Baai- 
lowitz. 


■»«»»l«r-«-  — 


CmnUnmrfm 


^^>— ff^», 


and    . 


real  or 
npuUdm 


RmmhabU 
MigUmJUtBi. 


T 


.1    -.  »■  ,- 

I 

■     ♦/•:♦• 


CENTURY  XVI. 


Sntreign 
Princes, 


JStaperon. 

A.  D. 

Maximilian 

I.  1519 
Charles  V. 

abdicates 
the  empire 
in  1556 
and  dies  in 
1558 
iVrdinand 

1564 
Maximilian 

II.  1576 
Rodolph  II. 


Popet',  or 

BUhop$of 

Rome, 


Archbitkopt 
Canietburij, 


Kingi  of 
Spain, 
Ferdinand 
V.  sur- 
named    the 
Catliolic, 
king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  in 
conse- 
quence   of 
his  mar- 
riage    with 
Isabella, 
becomes 
king  of  Ca- 
stile; and 
the    king- 
doms of  Ar* 
ragon  and 


Alexander 
VL      1503 
Fius  HI. 

150^ 
Jalius  II. 

1513 
Leo  X. 

1531 
Adrian  VI. 

1543 
Clement 
VI  [.     1534 
Paul  III. 

1549 
Julius  I  [I. 

1555 
Marcellus 
II.       1555 
Paul  IV. 

1559 
Pius  IV. 

1566 
Pius  V.  1572 
Gregory 

XIII.  1585 
9ixtus  V. 

1590 
Urban  VII. 

Ib90\ 
Gregory 

XIV.  1591 
Innocent 

IX.      159J 
Clement 
VIII. 


Henry  Dean 

1504 

W.  Warham 

1532 

Thomas 

Cranmer 

1555 
Reginald 
Pole    1558 
Matthew 
Parker 

1575 
Edmund 
Grindal 

1583 
John    Whit, 
gift. 


Eedetiattieal 

and 

Theological 

Writen. 


John  Slei- 
dan. 
William  Bu. 

dSBUS. 

Desiderius 

Erasmus. 
Martin    Lo* 

ther. 
Ph.    Me- 

lanchthon. 
John  Bren- 

tius. 
Martin    Bo- 

cer. 
Uirk;  Zu- 

ingle. 
Peter  Ga- 

latin. 
Fr.  Ximenes. 
Thoroaa 

li^ore. 
John  Whit- 

gift,  arch- 

bisliop  of 

Canter- 
bury. 
John  Fisher. 
John  (£co- 

iampadins. 
And.  Caro- 

lostadius^ 

or  Carl- 

stadt. 
John  rUi- 

gios. 


Heretics, 
real  or 
reputed. 


Schwenck- 

feld. 
Andr.   Osi- 

ander. 
Stancariis. 
The    Adia. 

phorists. 
Interimists. 
Agricola  of 

Eisleben, 

the  chief  of 

the  Antino- 

mians. 
George  Ma. 

jor. 
N.  Ams- 

dorff. 
The    Syner- 
gists. 

M.   Flacios. 
The  Cr^'pto- 

Calvinists. 
Anabaptists. 
Menuonites. 
Theopii. 

Paracelsus. 
Postellos. 
David  Geor- 

gins. 
Franc.  Pu- 

cius. 
Defid,  Eras* 

mas. 
Agrippa. 
Cassander 


Remarkabk 
Events, 
Rdigious  Rites, 


Pr^<m$ 


SirTlMMMi 
Mofe. 
ThomM 


acfee.  --)■ 
8.  PtafdMHw 
TbeoiM   £t 

Hect.  Boe>' 
tfafos..' 


the  ttHi^' 
qiMirf. 
"  I.  W< 


The  Reformation  BriHtk 
is      introduced 
into    Germany 
by   Luther,  iu 
the  year  1517 ; 
into  France  by 
Calvin      about 
I5!r9;  into 
Siritzeriand  by 
Zoingle,    in 
1519. 

Henry  VIIL  of|J 
England,* 
throws  off   the 
papal  yoke,  and 
becomes    su- 
preme head  of 
the  church. 

Edward  VI.  en- 
courages the 
Reforiiiatiun  in 
England. 

The  reign  of 
queen  Mary  re- 
stores Popery, 
and  exhibits  a 
scene  of  bar 
barous  persecu- 
tion that  shocks 
nature. 

The  name  of  Pro- 
testants    given 
to  the  Reform 
ed  at  the  Diet 


..♦»  • 


I^MM 


Ed. 

J.  Christo- 

phofiott.. 
Catfa.  Ton* 

stal. 

R.  AadiAau 
J.  Kayei  .- 
Thomaa 

SiHilfc. 

Georfsfitt* 

chambu''- 
Alex*.  Atp" 

boihnor. 
Sir  PhiK'- ' 

SidiM;f^>'i  ■ 
John^flK*  •■ 
Fr.Wjdku 

sinc^ltei»tf 
Ed«Gr«^' 
Ed. 


*  He  died  in  that  century,  but  flfrarished  chiefly  in  the  fifteenth*    Edit* 
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iimxl. 

o...i. 

Ecctaiaaiail 
H'riHrt. 

repuud. 

Cutile    re- 

James     I'a- 

and     Wice- 

Dwin  united. 

Lcr. 

liu!. 

lulHlla 

MalUiew 

Conr.   Vor- 

died  in 

riaeioj. 

-3504,     and 

lohH  Calvm. 

Sam.    Hu. 

Ftrdinand 

Mailin 

berua. 

in         1516 

Chciamtz. 

Mich.  Serre- 

Philip  Lot 

J«nie>   Aii- 

lui. 

Ai»Uia 

1506 

dreai. 
David    Chy- 

Valent. 
GentilLs. 

June       lolii 

Lffliua    So- 

Charles  I. 

Williim 

dous. 

orV.    1558 

Faftl. 

Famtus     S4- 

Philip  II. 

Theodore 

159B 

Beta. 

Qdnlin,  the 

Philip  m, 

Fnuitus 

chief.,?  the 

N.B. 

Libectinei. 

Philip  II. 

Bfned, 

«ei.ed   Por- 

Atia,  Mon. 

lugal.Bhich 

And.   Osi- 

Iha   pouei- 

nader. 

sioD  of  the 

.i;gid. 

kinp    ,ot 

Uumili^s. 

Spun    Dnti 

MElcliiur 

Uie  yew 

1640 

Csnns. 
Polyc. 

Ki«g.  of 

Wicellu,. 

ly^aa. 

Catdmal 

Loui.  Xll. 

Ileilnrmiiie. 

1S15 

Siell,. 
Cianlzlii!. 

FMMi.  I. 

1547 

■rUomas  Kly- 

Henrj  11. 

1559 

Jacob"  Ben- 

Francii  11. 

Cliaim. 

1560 

Charles  IX. 

cdili,./uf 

lJ7.t 

Ihe  Hebrew 

Henry  111. 

liihl... 

laUii 

Sanderua. 

Henrj  IV. 

bid.  CInrius 
Andrew  Ve 

Kings  of 

g»- 

a-gionrf. 

Frnne.  Va- 

Henrj  VII. 

1509 

Cardinal 

Eanry  VIII 

Sodaler. 

.        ■       1.M7 

Cardinal 

l&dwud  VI. 

Conciioi. 

1353 

loltn 

Mary     1558 

CocUffiU!. 

Eluabelli. 

1511. 

The    Gospel 
ipagated    by 
papai 


is   founded,  ^ 
1540,  by  Igoi 


The      Pragma 


ahrouted  by 
L«u  X.  and  thi 
Concmdal  sub 
stituled  for  it. 
Pop«  Julius 
lit.  beitowi  , 
cardinal's  hat  „_ 
u]>onthekeepeiF, 

die  InquiliUOD 
is  eglabliihed  at 
Homo  by  Paul 


Ch;Dii 

Mou!in._ 
Gilb.CouiW 
Mich,  dd™ 

rriopitoi,'  „ 

L.  Le  Hoy '  * 
<RegiuB).   * 

Hub.  Lao-  . 
guel,  Buthi^ 

of  the  y^ 
?"^ 

■'  Lanr.  Sm 

Jamea  T<t-  ' 
ietier.         ' 

Fr.  Belup»i 

teal.       .C^M 

p.  Roniutitj^ 
&^ 


ural.     4 
Koniwdf 


IV. 


Sficb.  de 
Montagnc 


Cut.  tVL) 


cmOROLOKOAL  rJMUUL 


m 


Prince*. 


Bishtptif 


James  IV« 

1S151 
James  V«. 

Mary,  be- 
headed in 

1587 
Jamei  VI. 


Kingi  of 
Sweden  tend 
■Denmark, 


' 


John      151S 

GiiiUtieni  IL 

deposed   ia 

isn 

Gustayas 
firicson 

1560 

N.  B.   Swe 
den  it  sepa- 
rated,  from 
Pfcnmatk. 
under    this 
prince. 

Eric  deposed 
m        1568 
John  in. . 
1599 

Sigismondy 
king  of  Fb 
land,  de- 
posed in 

1599 

Charles  IX. 


Demnarfc* 
Chiistiern  IT. 
deposed  in 
1529 
Frederic  I. 

1533 
Christiem 

III.     1559 
ITtederic  II. 

1588 
Chrisdtai 
IV»- 


ArchbUkop$ 
Cknterimrif* 


and 

Tk^okgietU 

Writm. 


real  or 
repvAed, 


Alpbonsk 

Zamora*  - 
Vivaldi. 
J.  Aimain* 
Spagnoli. 
Aug.DathoB. 
Popt  Adfian 

VI,        . 
Petro  de 

Monte. 
Pope  Leo  X. 
Alb.  Piddns. 
Henry  VIII. 

kingofSng 

land. 

Looii  Vifes. 
S.   Pagni- 

nus* 
Leo  de  Cas- 
tro. 
Matlh.  Ugo 

nius. 
Cardinal  Cai- 

etan. 
James  Hoog* 

straat. 
Aiiftir.  Ca- 

tbari&i* 
John  Faber. 
Orttiia   Gra^ 

tins. 
John  JSduos. 
Leaadeff  Al- 

berti* 
Nic.    Serm- 

rius. 
Pet.  Cani^ 

sins. 

Csesir  Baro< 

ninSb 

Fran^Bibera, 

Pierre  Fi- 

thou. 

Micht  Buas. 

W.   Alan, 
EngUshcar- 
dinai. 

Dr.  Jolui 
Colet. 

Mercator. 

Nic.  Uinp*^ 
field. 

Lennclaniit* 

MoEna* 

SalmeiMb 

Maldowtt. 


EsMli. 


The  war  of  the 
Peasants. 

The  universities 
of  Wittenberg, 
Francfort  on 
the  Oder,  AI- 
cala,  Saragossa, 
Marpurgi  Se- 
ville,     Compo 


Micfa.d«   . 

CaatalMt. 
P.  FitlKm. 
J*  Bodin. 
NiciViflMcr* 
Bl.de  Vlge- 

nena*' 
Heui    Eti- 

eDiic»  .fM»>' 

moaly  calU 


stella,    Oviedo, 
Grenada,    Fra-l  ed.  Ste* 
neker,   Stras-    I  pb 
boarg,  Parma,  |J.  De  Stff* 


Macerata,  Tor- 
tosa,  Coimbra, 
Konigsberg, 
Leyden^  Flo- 
rence,   Kheims, 
Dillingen,  Mexi- 
co, St.  Domingo, 
Tarragona, 
Helmstadt,  Al 
torf,  Paderbom, 
Sigen,  founded 
in  this  century. 
The     treaty     of 
Passauy  in 
1552. 
The  Paris  mas- 
sacre   of     the 
Protestants   on 
St.    Bartholo- 
mew's day. 


res  i%mmc 

CI.  Faadwt. 
J.  Paisemti 
J.  J.  Boif.  • 
sard.« 
IP.DaaM 

d'OllMM 
Fianda 

Viele. 
Cardiaal 

d'Otsat. 
Kob.  Co»> 

staatin. 
P.Mofiiw 
Joe.   Just. 
SoaUM. 
Nio.  Bapln. 
J.  PapSfe.    • 
MassoB. 


The  republic  of  P.  B. 


the  United  Pro- 
vinces formed 
by  the  union  of 
Utrecht. 
The  edict  of 
Nantes  granted 
to  the  Protest 


tone. 
St.  Fas<|igder»* 

Amorico 
Vtftpacel. 


ants  by  HenryJ.  JoeMdl«f 


IV.  of  France.' 


Veiona, 
who  diaeiK 
vered      the 
Lettefs  %4 
Plifay. 

A.  F.  Qnm^ 
zini.     -  ■ 

LeonlelBf ,  * 
thf  tfSDila- 
torofGalen^ 

P<nBjpQiiiM* ' 

M.  ^  Ct- 
sano^a* 

P*  Of AVfaMU . 


I^.^.„.  ...J 

Isr 

Ifrittn. 

HerHia, 

Jtrnm-kabU 
Fxrntt. 

a; 

■Sfif 

J.  NaUli*. 

I.  P.  Mfcfi-ei 

M-ehltMt 

John  Albert 

CirtliniJ 

va,~  ,,.„ .  - 

ISOl 

HoiilK. 

i.i,  Lw<r  J 

Altunder 

I»rueni«.. 

'■■•  ^Ztm 

IdOfi 

Jihn  TilleU 

SigUiuundl 

Jnme,  Ni- 

U«ii>[atDr  of 

uw 

clanlui. 

Awtolle, 

157S 

De  Varga,. 

Ciidbal 

B.^i5:rf«i. 

Henry  of  An 

Seri|»,„d. 

Fr.  Giiiwdaf.. 

jou,un,il[l.t 

And.  M.- 

Jinl.  , 

jHir     1574 

C.Mi»,l     _ 

Stephen    Bi 
Iburi     15S7 

Po|ie  Paul 
IV. 

SgjSBiond 

Widmnn- 

kii^ofSwe 

!Udl. 
Caiiandrr. 

M^l 

SUpIetun, 

wl»V4!  ^.1  ■ 

M»cerus. 
F.  X»vicr. 

I&-i^J 

Emanuel  the 

lgn.,LojDla. 

'<<"■  .  .m..mH 

Grxwt  15511 

Bishop  Gar- 

J.  FracJ^^H 

Jol>n  UL 

diner. 

■er                  -■ 

15S7 

Jer.  Oleaster 

folydon          ■ 

Sebuliu 

"illi    ujan» 

Virgil.             ■ 

1678 

"■her,     too 

M.   A.  M^ 

Heufy,C«d 

jor.gio. 

1680 

P.  Aretino. 

Fonoc*!  ii 

N.B.     Iii, 

J.deUCa.». 

xedi^on 

remark  ah  le 

der  llu!  do- 

Itial,  aiDoni 

N.  Tarta^ia. 

n>iuoo  of 

■he  eccle,£ 

Jui.    Cieaar 

PhiH°p  l£ 

nslical  w,i.. 

er>   of    ihi.. 

Scanner. 

cenlmj, 
■here  are  ■- 

OliuBwn 

iab.  FoeriM. 

Itapetwi. 

b«H    55 

Gab.     Fallo. 

B.-VBtid  II 

»lio  em. 

pibi. 

^      1511 

ployed  (hrii 
latorainllKr 

J.  Aeroniui.      _ 

SdlnlLlSKO 

Lwiuvico             ■ 

Soljinln  II. 

exposiiicMi 

Cumnro.           ■ 

1556 

ind  illustra- 

Roberlello.      ■ 

Selim  II. 

tion  of  the 

Pateariiia.          V 

1574 

Scriptures ; 

Onuph.  Pan.      ™ 

MonMl  III. 

and  ihii 

vinl. 

1596 

happy    cir- 

Argwilieti. 

ilohsmraed 

OKuslaoce 

J.   Bar  de 

III. 

conlribuled, 

Vignoie. 
Paul   Manu- 
Uui. 

Cur.  of 

doubt,  to 

J«-n^. 

prepaiB  ihe 

Jerome  Car- 

JohaBwi- 

U.iDd,    Of 

dan. 

lowilE  lAOA 

maov   for 

A.   Palladio.       _ 

B«a  Itmo. 

thaRefonn- 

V.     SigOHD..       J 

Hit!,    «bO 

■lion,    ud 

P.  Vklwiufc    ■ 

_•_  *      ^^^^^^B 

fm-Wfi 


cmmw^ats-'VmHh 


m 


Pipw.or 

A»hlHA«p, 

and 
Wriur.. 

HeraUt, 

S.«»fe« 

5f>*^,^cr        cf 

™(m- 

Ema$. 

Pnr«m: 

Priiet* 

r^ub^ 

lbligi«u  Biut. 

Aathcn. 

'  le'seirra  " 

ihus  render- 

Oct.  Ferrari. 

s& 

«1  il»  pro- 

JmiitJ  Zilw. 

SiJ^E 

'^.  "'" 

L.   Q^^kIVt- 

Tl,ft*lH?r 

dinL.    .,    , 

A,  dc  cs:  ■ 

■tMK.. 

Torn.  Tasao, 
Fr.  Fatri^iu, 

:?»."C^ 

or  Patrid. 
AnI.    RicCD* 

RIA'KM.-' 

buiii. 

d-^naw. 

G.  pHDciroli. 

Stadl-hatSru 

piiio. 

>ftbt  mud 

NaU,lb 

Comca. 

Muuke.:^' ' 

Gratiuii. 

B.GiuuiDi. 

(florae 
Aur.  Fb.F». 

rxcirirag. 

nuud.  Bib. 

^^'Ti 

llaoiCT,  - '  ' 

riieod. 

Swingnv 

Ji^-T. 

I«w  C 

Baiiboo. 
Cn-mon, 

-•V"-',- 

Daleh,  mid 

.i-iassaiL.- 

Flmiih   Au. 

.s<x  )   .'. 

thari. 

,.«IU^ 

S.  BcucUin. 

.<llll,'f    J* 

1 

P.  MxMllaD. 

M.  AuragiU- 

>uii,  wbo  ai. 

M'>i 

aisled  L«- 

"'"li«jio 

l>in  in   tbe 

uil-ilMlln 

of  llie  BiblF. 
II.  C.  Agrip. 

n..'l  jl^n 

0.  'smRMtft. 

-I.  l»^ 

i 

Luscinini..    . 

jJI.Bl'n'fl, 

Simon -Grj. 

Adr.  ijuv 

.ia''j  (ronr 

\ 

iHodrfZw- 

\ 

tairi.    ...„, 

nicM.  »,;.- 
Ptusiian. 
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Sovenign 


FrdukMiml 
and. 


HeriUUt 

real  or 


RemturhMi 
B4ligumfUU9. 


Profane 
Authartm^ 


J.  Secmidvs 

of  the 

Haaoe.  - 
J.  OUos 

Magnm. 
Peatin|(er« 
Paul  ¥k^hau 
SdMtatian 

Mimslcri*  ^- 
G.  Agileola. 
JoluiSleiM* 
Gatp.     Bi»* 

schivs.  "  '  ■ 

"'•  JuOtlC  DlWa* 

Conrad -Otp* 

bct; 
G.FabilolM, 
AManu. 
JoMlu  Cm*' 

nerttiiHwm 

2Michein. 
Habcrt€Ml* 

siiifl. 
John  StOF- 

mius. 
J*  Sambue* 
A.  G.  ilo 

Busbec. 
J«  Leancia* 

vios. 

G.  Mercalor. 
Lsv*  Torm* 

tius. 
Rapfaelen- 

gius* 
Oitelhis. 
Heumiiu  of 

Utredit. 
Justus    Lip* 
,  sins. 
Paul  Meruit 

ofLeyden. 
A.  Gonsai, 
Schomras. 
En.  van 

Meteren. 
Dom.    Baa* 

dius. 

Danish  An* 

tkon, 
Tycho    Bm- 

he,  the  at* 

tronomer. 
Nicolas 

Cnug. 


CMiix..ii;sm] 


cbmonoijooical  tabus. 


an 


CENTURY  XVII. 


Sover^^ , 


.•• 


Ro^fiph.  II. 

.Perdinana 

III.      1657 
I^op/Oldl* 


PigMpIO- 

vm^  lY, 


(Portu|^ 
tlirow«  .  off[j 
thft  ^pauisjb 
yokje^  fujd 
recovers  its 
independ- 
ence,  ill 

1640). 
Ch^s  XI. 


Clement 
VIII.  1605 
Leo  XI.  1605 
Paul  V.  1621 
Gregoxy  XV. 

1633 
Urban  VIU. 

1644J 
Innocent  X. 

15    5 
Alexander 

VII.  1667 
Clement  IX. 

1669 
Ckment  X. 

1676 
Innocent  XI. 

1689 
Alexander 

VIII.  1691 
nnoceot 
X1I»  1700 


Mmy  IV, 

.   1^10 
Louis  $m. 
1643 
Xqmu  aKIV. 


Sovemgnsrf 

Elizabeth 

1603 
JamiesI«(VL 

of  S^Vr 
land.)  1665 
Charloii  I. 
beheaded  in 
the  jeaff:: 
.1649 


Popes,  or 
Bi^wptaf 
•  Komi. 


Archbishops 
Canterbury, 

Dr.  J.  Whit- 
gift      1604 

Dr.  R.  Ban 
croft    1610 

Dr.  George 
Abbot  1633 

Dr.  W.  Laud 
1645 

Dr.  W.  Jux- 
on.       1663 

Dr.  GU.  Shel- 
don.   1677 

Dr.W.  San- 
croft,    de- 
prived in 
1690,  died 
in       1693. 

Dr.  John 
Tillotso  , 

1694 
Dr.  Thomas 
Tenison. 


Ecclesiastical 

and 

Theological 

Writers, 


Protestant 
Writers, 

Archbishop 
Abbot. 

John   Light- 
foot. 

Matthew 
Poole. 

Bishop  Pear- 
son. 

Bishop  FeU. 

Gataker. 

Bishop 
Ward. 

Owen, 

Edward  Po- 
cock. 

Dr.  Good- 


win. 
Dr.  Manton. 

RichardBax* 
ler. 

Dr.  Calamy. 

Howe. 

Bales. 

Bishop  Bull. 

Grew. 

Bishop  Bur- 
net. 

Jo.  Forbes* 

J.  Baxter. 

Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Or.  Sherlock. 

Archbiahop 
Wake. 

Chilling- 
worth. 

Henry  Ham 
mond. 

Thomas 
Hy^e. 

William 
Cave. 

Brian  Wal- 
too. 

Drusios. 

Hospii^ian. 

Tiigland. 


Heretics, 
real  or 
reputed. 


The  doctrine 
of    the 
Jesuits, 
concerning 
philosophi- 
cal sin,  con- 
demned by 
pope  Alex- 
ander VIII. 
in  1690. 

The  Proba- 
bilists   (so 
the    Jesuits 
were  called 
from     their 
odious  doc- 
trine of  pro- 
bability,) 
condemned 
by  the  Sor- 
bonne. 

The  Francis- 
cans   are 
judged    he- 
retics on  ac- 
count   of 
their     doc- 
trine    con- 
cerning the 
immaculate 
conception 
of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary. 

Jansenius, 
Quesnel, 
and    Ar- 
nauld,  as  al- 
so Fenelon, 
Molinos, 
and    the 
pietists,  are 
condemned 
in  France, 

Arminius, 
and  his  fol- 
lowers,  the 
Universal- 
ists,      Bek- 
ker,   the 
Cartesian 


Remarkable 

Events, 

Jieligious  Rites, 


The     congrega 
tlon    de  propam 
ganda    Fide, 
founded     at 
Rome  in  1622, 
by  pope    Gre- 
gory XV. 

Christianity  is 
propagated  in 
the  kingdoms 
of  Siam,  Ton- 
quin,  and  Co« 
chin-china,  by 
the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  thirty 
years*  war 
breaks  out. 

The  Moors  are 
driven  out  of 
Spain. 

The  Protestants 
are  persecuted 
in  France. 

The      Gunpow- 
der-Treason 
discovered     in 
England. 

A    rupture    be- 
tween    pope 
Paul    V.    and 
the  Venetians. 

The  Royal  So- 
ciety is  found- 
ed in  the  year 
1662. 

A  Jubilee  is  ce- 
lebrated   by 
pope    Clement 
VIIL    in    the 
year  1600. 

In  1605,  Mau- 
rice, landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cas- 
sel,  introduces 
the  reformed 
religion  into 
Marpurg. 

Paul  V.  excom- 


Pttfime 
AuAor% 


No    century 
has  been  so 
fertile  in  au- 
thors as  this 
before     us. 
Their  num- 
ber amounts 
to    aboTQ 
850.    Wc 
shall     con- 
fine   our- 
selves to 
thosa  who 
were     most 
eminent  in 
each  coun- 
try. 

In  Great 

Britain  and 

Ireland* 

Sir    John 
Harrington. 

James    Har- 
rington* 

J.  Pitt. 

R.    Stani- 
hurst. 

Sir  Henrv 
SavUU. 

Thomas 
Hariot^  the 
inventor    of 
Alecbra. 

W.  CanideD. 

Nicolas'  Fol« 
ler. 

Benjamin 
JcMison. 

Shakespear, 
or  Shak- 
speare, 

Henry  Wot- 
ton. 

Thomas .  J^- 
diat. 

Joseph  Hall> 
called     the 

English  Se- 
neca. 


municates    th^lAur^    Her< 
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JVixi^ 

is;.', 

Rumt. 

Cantniuni. 

anH 
VieBlagiatl 

Htrtiki. 

£v«hU. 

Cnua»ell 

Uligin-. 

limine,,  La 

Venclians, 

^.»M 

^urp.     U.. 

Fr.    Span. 

badie. 

whose   cauiei 
defended    by 

s-iSi 

'nder    Ibe 

R.  Cu'd. 

Poiret.Le'e 

F,a.  Paolo. 

Ukar.      -- 

titlisofLtird 

»orlb. 

boir,    and 

Intbejearieoe 

W.    Hahfag. 

■  Pfolcclor, 

E.\.  SliiliDg- 

CI«i.dc  Pa 

RuddpliILa! 

■Dddiei  ii 

fl«l. 

lowi  ibe  Hiin 

ArcW«fa]i 

IK^S 

H.  Pridnni 

gatded    » 

gatians  the  fre 

Ud.er. 

Cbsiliis  II. 

J,  Locke. 

Ix^rello  b} 

eiercise  of  Ih 

W.  UOmf, 

1665 
Jume.  11. 
sbuidoiu 

W_.  Llojd, 

Protestant    re 

tTto      firat 

Wo^Lter. 

in   France 

granted  by  Fet 

dw  =ln»a__ 

■    .Ann  )o%h« 

J.  IVIillun. 
S(.   Nye. 
Cliiudc. 

and    Hul. 
land. 
I'lie  Tnde- 

dinand    I.    bn 

s^^Sl 

aboltsbcdbjhi 
Sliccesmr. 

"     iDd  diei  in 

Daille. 

In  1608,  the  So 

1701 

J.  Morin. 

cinians  publish 

WillisTD  III. 

An,yrH,,lt. 

anj.    Rant 

their  CBlecbisni 

Slid  M.rj 

Saimi!..!    and 

at  Cracow. 

joi».MaaH 

1694 

Jamci  Bai- 

(Quakers, 

riie   Silesians, 

Cowley. 

Moratians.  and 

KiRgiof 

Juiicli'. 

and    among 

&Mla«i. 

Benoil. 

Foi,    Bar. 

allowed  by  Ro- 

The    Cbaii. 

James  VI. 

Tortetin. 

clay,  KeilU 

doiph    II.    ihe 

.ceHor    Cla- 

1635 

Klins  Saurin 

free  exercise  o 

KudoD.  „ 

Moro,. 

arc    loukci 

their  religion  in 

Sir  mitba, 

and  h^>'T^- 

U  Cene. 

upon  iij  Ibc 

H*1e.r-tn*._ 

Mptleriat 

The   Pioteitant) 

Fi..61inM«  ■ 

were    kings 

Le   Blanc. 

Addlolbcse, 

forniBconfede. 

Utonwa    ■««    ■ 

bothcrfEng- 

racv    at    Hcil- 

S\tnley.tA  M 

l.nd  Md 

GrotiuB. 

and     Fan>- 

bron,in  1610: 

Scolland  to 

ipiscopius. 

lici  of  vuri- 

and  the  Roman 

hi  dowi>  Si 

UU3     kinds, 

catbolica  forma 

SWWM 

the    JM. 

.ImbureL. ' 

iucbas   Ja- 

league  at 

J70T,  »lien 

^kidan. 

cob     BpIi- 

^VuItIbu^g     iu 

Alg^i^'^kfl 

these  kins- 

Cuccelu.. 

men,     Vo- 
lenliim 

opposition  toil. 
The    BohetuUm 

SS&t 

united  inlc 

Soroaf. 

Wtigel. 

choose  Frederic 

talHieiMM  m 

Lud.   Capet- 

NIC    Dra. 

V.  elector  Pa. 

tktan.       tA  ■ 

d.y. 

lus.orLSui, 

Capel. 
.  Bochnrt 

bicius,    Sei- 

laline,  for  Ibeir 

RaHuO- JCpl.  ■ 

Kb^-f 

Stifeiius,  and 

king,      in    ot- 

miUma    m 

CbarlnlX. 
1611 

3erbard. 
:aliilii}. 

tbe    Rose- 

Ihemintheffee 
eierciw  of  the 
Proleslanl  leli- 

GmliTni 

3.  and  Fred. 

gioni-bnl    he 

.SMt^^ 

AJolpho. 

{eilbrunnei. 

is    conquered, 

WMitmw-i-flK 

lG3f 

fiaffenreffer. 

and     t!>ey    are 

EUMrt    im 

Cbrixiu  *b- 

rhummiui. 

forced    lo   em- 

ButIc.' mMtL 

diotta    the 

•be  Osbn. 

brace  popery. 

«Uu.ckt. 

crown  In 

de». 

n     16S.',:      the 

W.  MotywiS 

1654.  and 

VTuimis. 

primes  jf  Low- 

xniK. 

dieiia 

Fluller. 

er  Saiony  enter 

)r:W^  bML. 

16S9. 

luDdiiis, 

into    a    leagoe 

pie.  „rn,,iiit  _ 

Cl»;l«-G«». 

Guy     and 

-■ilh    CbristiBn 

lavoi    1660                        1 

s-.. 

IV.    of    Den- 

~    1 

< 

XSOv] 


;ir/u'* 


ILOOICAt.  TABUBS. 


aPMMfW(J^ 

Tft*  a                j» 

Arckhuikcf 

and 

xnTMCtS* 

ANiie. 

4 
CantaUmf, 

Writtn. 

Chtrie»  XI. 

• 

Hie  Ment- 

•■;.'  -id^? 

zers. 

€bu4nKa 

• 

Godfrey 

Oleariiw. 
Fred.  Bald- 

.'JA^t  6f 

J/tllMAfVl* 

win. 

GMmmUV 

. 

.     Alb. 

1648 

Grawer. 

.JrHRMCK  lll< 

CarpzoYius. 

t«ro 

Taroovioa. 

GhtbteiiV. 

J.  and  Pftul 

i.-M>     1699 

. 

John  Aaiei- 

IMni&IV. 

nian. 
Eilhart  La- 
ber. 

JK»g»ef 

PoJOMd. 

The  Lysen. 

Siduumd 
III.     IdSS 

•• 

Michael 
Wilter. 

VladiilMt 

JoRch.  Hil- 

Sig.      1648 

■ 

debhUMl. 

Jofaa.eadmir 

J.  Val.  An- 

1669 

dreat. 

MwhwlL 

- 

Solomon 

l«r4 

■ 

Glassias. 

John  flobiev- 

■ 

Ab.CaloTinf. 

Ui-M.  ri696 

» 

Iheod. 

Frederic  Ad- 

Hachspan. 

giutos,eiec> 

J.HuUe- 

tor    ef 

man. 

Saxony. 

1 

4 

Jacob   Wei. 

ler. 

gwfflaf 

J.  Conr. 

'■^Pn'dilllia^ 

Danhaner. 

John,  duke 

J.  G.  Dor. 

of  JBm»  ' 

SChflBUfl. 

gan«r,«iio^ 

John  Amdt 

164frr«Mr 

. 

. 

Martin. 

•         .   .     - 

Geyer.    - 

in       :«ftl6 

-       ■            ■ 

Schertaer* 

AiittonMiiVlt 

Balthasac 

dethnuNid-  ■ 

and    John 

in        l«^ 

. 

Meifner. 

Fedvrit.    • 

Aug.   Pfeiff. 

er 

OttONHM' 

. 

Mailer. 

■Em]M9«V«« 

■        1 

H.  and  .J. 

Hohanmievt' 

. 

Jast.  Chr. 

in.     16M 

* 
• 

Sdiomer. 

Ahmed*!. 

Sebast. 

1617 

- 

Schmidt. 

MoatepiM 

■ 

Christ. 

tMf 

^ 

Horaholt. 

Oaman  16SX 

■ 

Ph.  Jac. 

Miutapha* 

- 

Spener. 

reitorar.    • 

G.  Th. 

16«3 

Mayer. 

VOL.   ^ 

n. 

8  r 

real  or 
rtputsd. 


RgmarMbU 
Eventt. 

ReligUmt  mUi, 


mark,    which 
concludes    by 
the    peace    of 
Lubeck. 

Ferdinand  il. 
publishes,  in 
1699,  an  edict, 
ordering  the 
Protestants  to 
surrender  and 
restore  all  the 
ecclesiastical 
domains  and 
possessions  of 
which  they  had 
become  masters 
after  the  pacih- 
cation  of  Pas* 
sau.— This 
edict  is  dis- 
obeyed. 

Gustavus   Adol- 
phus    enters 
Germany. 

The   peace  of 
Munster    and 
Osnabrag  con- 
cluded, by 
which  the  three 
religions  are  to- 
lerated   in  the 
empire. 


Bishop  God- 
win, tlM  ' 
annalht. 

Edwaid 
Coke. 
The'  synod     oflTbomaflUai- 


Dordrecht  as- 
sembled in  the 
year  1618. 


Henry    IV.    ofJofanNiflv* 


France  is  assas* 
sinated  by  Ka- 
vaillac. 

This  event  ex- 
poses  the  Pro- 
testants to  new 
persecutions. 

I1ie  edict  of 
Nantes  is  per- 
fitlioasly  revok- 
ed by  Louis 
XIV.  and  the 
Protestants  are 
treated  with  the 
utmost  bar- 
barity. 

A    contest    be- 
tween Louis 
XTV.  and  pope 


PtefkRM 
AuAoru 


H.  Hody. 

Bishop  0C- 
▼eregB* 

SirSfunoel 
Gartlu  . 

Thomas 
Gale. 

John  Phi- 
lips. 

Bufaop 
Sprat. 

Thomu  ■  • 
DennitteBp 

John  fklsli- 
er. 

Ph.    Mm. 
singer* 

Gdm.    Qm^ 
ter. 

FnndB    B«- 
con,  lord 
VemlwBu 

Chemat  Rid- 
ley. 

John  Speed. 

JohnlloAi- 


dolph. 
Thomas  Vv* 
nahy. 


ittvcntcnr  of 
logariUuvs. 

G.Kealiiig. 

John 
Greavfa. 

Edward  Sim- 
son. 

John   Sel- 
den. 

WUKftaBw. 
ton. 

Biohaid 
Zonch. 

tred. 
B.  Walton. 
P.  H^lin. 
Jtnes  Hew* 

el 


k 


m 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


[Can,  XV] 


ItimoTlnMt 
Reiigieui  AUr 


WorsdIV. 

16.10 
Ibrahim 

1649 
Mohanmied 
IV.       1685 

111!""'!  691 

Ah  rued  n. 

1695 
MDitaptaill. 

Boris      1686 
'HieoADra 


The  falixt 
Semelritrs 

1»6 
BbsU  Zuski 

)610 
Demelc 

II.  J610 
Dcmetriu! 

III.  1610 


IV.      1613 
MicbM] 
Theodoi 
will      164S 


juinlly, 

lean  died  inj 

1696 


IflJS 
Fiednic 
Heofy  1647 


livrmm  CatUt 

BnrDnius. 
DellarmiDS. 


D'Achery. 
Uabillon. 
Hardouiii, 


Menatd. 

BoUandus. 

Hrnjchen. 

Papebroch. 

PrttOB. 

Esliui. 


Sir  Jolih 
Uenhanli  ' 
iif  Joha 


FfVD'hXV- 


i 


■i 


cmdsm&iCAt  vititEM. 


Piinees, 


WilfiaiuII. 

1650 
The  diffiitj 

nolder  le- 

canC  daring 
« 1b«  »p8oe  of 

2f  years. 


PofOtOr 

BiAopi  (f 

Rime, 


ArchbUhop$ 
Canterfntry, 


>  a 


't 


Ecdaiaakal 
and 
Theolagkal 
iVriteri. 


Godeau., 

Albaspinaeus 

Richeliea. 

Holstenios. 

Baluzius. 

Bona. 

Huet. 

Bossuet. 

Fenelon. 

Thiers. 

Du-Pin. 

Leo  Aliatius, 

Zaccagni. 

Cotelier. 

Fileiac. 

Visoonti. 

Molina. 

Aniaga. 

Rigadt. 

Riclier. 

Per^rius. 

Mariana. 

Fr.  Pitliou. 

Fr.  de  Sales. 

M.  de  Caia- 
fio. 

Lessins. 

Pineda. 

C.  Jansenius. 

Bentivoglio. 

Sponde. 

Bzorios. 

H.  de  Valois. 

P.  de  Marca. 

Amaad 
d'AndUly. 

Du  Cange. 

Pascal. 

Du  Boulay. 

A.  Arnand. 

Vavasseiur. 

N^eercassei. 

J.  Le  Maitre 
de  Sacy. 

Pagi. 

Pezron. 

Gerberon. 

Quesnel. 

These  are  the 
most  dis- 
tinguished 
writers  of 
the  Romish 
church  dur- 
ing this  cen 
tury.  I 

Sir  ? 


Ilerttiei, 
real  or 
repuiid. 


BemarhdUe 
Events. 
Rdigious  IHies 


The  glorious  Re- 
yolution    ren- 
ders memorable 


the  year  1688. 

The  Protestants 
are  oppressed 
and  persecuted 
in  many  places. 

Several  false 
Messiahs  db- 
covered,  par- 
ticularly    Sab- 
bati  Levi,  who, 
to  avoid  death, 
embraces    the 
Moslem  faith. 

The  universities 
of  Lunden    in 
Sweden,  Gies- 
sen,    Pampelu- 
na,    Saltzburg, 
Derpt  in  Livo- 
nia,  Utrecht, 
Abo,  Duisburg, 
Kiel    in    Hoi. 
stein,  Inspruck, 
Halle.     The 
academies  of 
Inacriptions 
and  of  Sciences 
founded  at 
Paris. 


4»» 


rrmmf 


P.  Mattldea. 

Du  Vair. 
Fr.  Filhou. 
J.  BardaL 
Savaron. 

Pr.  Jeannin. 

GodefroL 

Bersier. 

Le  Mercier. 

Boulanger. 

Goulart. 

Malherbe. 

Mariilac. 

N.  and  C. 

Le  Bois. 
/.  B.  Le 

Menestrier. 
J.  Bap.  Du« 

val. 
P.  Haye  du 

Chastelet. 
R.Des 

Cartes. 
N.  Fab.   de 

Peiresc. 
Ilenr.  ducde 

Rohan. 
De  Meziriac 
J.  Bourdelot. 
J.  Gutbieres* 
And.   da 

Chesae. 
Louis  Sayot* 
Val.Coniart. 
Cardinal 

Richelieu. 
lUjchemallet. 
Philip     Mo- 
net 
Nicholas 

Bourbon. 
Augustus 

Galland. 
J.  F.    Kice- 

ron. 
Edm.  Me- 

rille. 
Samuel    Pe- 
tit. 
M.  Mer« 

senne. 
Voiture# 
DeVaugelas* 
Ch.  JusteU 
1>id.Herau]t. 
J.  Baudouin* 


Hi 


cm3imxmO)iS:  "tMBUttli  > 


^CWA^XV^ 


-  »■'  ••v. 


■  'J'  i.  "    .. 


af. 


■:« 


,'1l' 


■  ;\  .  :     '  '   ,    * 


.:  .;  . 


*i  •  *  • 


^  <   it  ~ '  .:  . 
r  ■ 

•J;  . 


Mrupaf   €T 
BytOJpt   ff 

Jnme* 


AtehhUham 
CaMerbttiry, 


.1.  •  '    ' 
:  ."'Ml     . ; 

.1.11 

.  J.     a 


liiCCfMalimi 
and 


HeftHctf 
real  or 
rtpvttd. 


RtmttrkM^ 


■*«■■ 


P.  du  Pay. 
G.   and  L. 

deSt. 

Marthe. 
Denis  Petau. 
G.  Fonmier. 
CI.  Sau- 

maise. 
G.  Naude. 
N.  Rigault. 
J.  L.  de  BaU 

aac. 
G.  B.   de 

Graroont. 
Sarasin. 
D.  Blondel. 
P.  Gassendi. 
J.  Bignon. 
C.H.Fabrot. 
L.Ch.  Le 

Fpvrc. 
N.   Perrot 

d'Ablan. 

court. 
N.  Sanson* 
Briet 
Tan.  Le  Fe. 

vre. 
La  Mothc 

Vayer, 
Moliere. 
G.M.  le  Jajr, 
Koberval. 
Robault. 
H.  and  Adr. 

de  Valois. 
F.  H.  d'Au- 

bigoac. 
J.  Esprit. 
L.  Moreri. 
Dae  de  Ro- 

cbefoucaolt. 
R.  le  Bossa* 

F.  E.deMe- 
zcray. 

P.  Corneille. 
Ed.Mariutte. 
J.  Spnn. 

G.  d'Es- 
trades. 

Charles    and 
Claude  Per« 
rault. 
P.  Bayle. 
Vauban. 
Toarnefort. 


jlmtMa*l 


4if 


&MlMtAn 

1 
CtmieHmnf,. 

JTrrbiiairifaf 
and 

Wriim. 

-• 

TBtUor. 
reputii. 

SmaMbU 

^^^ff^^^w^S 

; 

Th.  Cor> 

*J  f»j«.- 

neille. 

c«-^     / 

Boilean. 

.'mJti/»J.' 

Ren.  Raiilii. 

eaR»a1  r<i;3''.' 

Jeao  Doajat. 

.JL>iin;i-  r     ■ ' 

Fr.  BeniMff. 

'Hii'T  .'  J 

Ch.  Da 

.  .'t^'ii   ■ 

Fresne. 

,'Aijiy  '    . 

Da  Cange. 

HiiRZii/J    .  '! 

Is.  deBwne- 

-ktt  liD  ,-.1    .:  j 

rade. 

.''^'    ( 

TheTCDOt. 

;.]>     /■      ■■■■■ 

G.  Menage. 

.»■■.'.•:-.   ;  ■ 

De  St.  Real. 
Pelisson. 

.;■.•;./"'■■.    ; 

- 

■ 

Bass^  Ra- 
botin. 

.'.hiV'*:'.'  ■ 

uO  V'J   ■.       ,| 

CluPatui. 

.^<M<;i;''i    X 

B.  d'Heibe- 

o  .  r:    .. 

• 

lot 

t»    .  '  •   : 

CI.  Lancelot. 

Ji/-)!;'.'. 

St    Evre- 

..».s'  ;•  ■• 

mond. 

>  ■  ,. . 

• 

Amelot  de  la 

,lV      ,    jf-''                /"   ■; 

Houssaye. 

.1'     ...'•; 

Louis  Coosin. 

F.  S.  Regn. 
Des  IMEarais. 

ti'i .  «■•' 

A.  Felibien. 

•■: 

Jean  de  la 

.*    •  ■  ■ 

Bruyere. 

>                             • 

Sim,  Foach. 

^0 

• 

,.-•  1  i-.    /- 

er. 
J.  Domat 

•.:,'    V-..   :. 

■ 

» 

J.  B.  San. 

i:;--M:  ■■'   ■• 

teuil. 

.. ■/  ".    .'i    .  • 

C.  P.  Ridie. 

..j^iVjH".' 

let 

»i.   {--"Il    *.■ 

P.   J.  d'Or- 

..1  .  ■■;'      .I 

leans. 

■  o;i---;.;  ■■•;  ". 

J.  Racine. 

ijl!iB;>. ■■•.'"?.•.■. - 

* 

J.  Bart)e^iac. 
J.  B.  Morin. 

»j<^.')f'.    ■»      -'i 

.■)If  .-■:■■   :   .' 

/ 

Baadrand. 

, .  .. 

f 

Segrais. 

^iliivn.'t      1 

• 

Cherreaa. 

.rMioif;  A.'  ..  .  1 

Charpentier. 

yV  .,- 

Bouhours. 

.:ai .'.) 

Marquis  de 

'^'t\.^.■y','          . 

THopital. 

inXi       ■■^■..v 

Vaillant. 

.i:>'i     ).>'.     -» 

P.  Silv.  Re. 

'l.:».'» 

gU. 

1 

Theod.  A. 

.al'.--'. 

\ 

grip.  d'Aa. 

I     ••                     ■\ 

bigo^. 

m 


^SgB9»ro;poiQ4^;|iflfiRS. 


fQific^inGl» 


Bimoptqf 
Borne* 


Arehbuhm 
Canterbury, 


EedstitisUeql 

and 

Theologkal 

Writert. 


Berftif$, 
real  or 
r^fntUd* 


JEtttaiM^ 


^»  ^  •«*««  •  -^  *■ 


Italian  Au' 
thors* 

Prosper    Al« 

pini. 

B.  Baldi. 

J.  A.  Ma- 

gini. 

A.  Morosini* 

Lac«  Valeri, 

Paul   Beni. 

Davila. 

L.  Pignoria. 

Salvador. 

Sancton  us. 

lliomas 

Campanella. 
Alexander 

Donato. 
Mascardi 

Galilei. 
Bentivoglio. 
Strozzi. 
Leo  de  Mo* 

dena. 
Bonav. 
Cavalieri. 
Ev.  Torri- 

celli. 
J.  y.  Rossi. 
Fam.  Strada. 
T.  Galluzzi. 
Martini. 
Iroperiali. 
Tomassini. 
Virgilio  Mal- 

vszzi. 
Molinetti. 
Bert.  Orsato. 
J.  B.  Nani. 
J.  A.Borelli. 
Rlcci. 

Oct.  Ferrari. 
Bartalocci. 
M.MaIpiffhi. 
Bellori. 
Viviani. 
Bellini. 
Bocconi. 
Averan!. 
Cassini. 
Magalotti. 

Spanish  and 
Portugueee 
Authors* 
Cervantes. 


.etiaimnni 


TUtt3B6' 


ltd 


I'l- 


-•••.. 


AfthftmUft  ; 
Cantffbmy 


I^BSffflWS  mm^ 


afut 
^.  Writ9n, 


real  or 


Pnfim 


Antonio  de 
Ledesma, 

J.  Mariana, 
the    his- 
torian. 

Antonio  Her^ 
rera,   the 
hbtorian. 

Aldrete,   the 
antiqua- 
rian. 

Balbuena. 

J.  L.  de  la 
Cerda. 

Lopez  de 
Vega,  the 
Spanish  Ho- 
mer. 

Nic.  de  An- 
tonio. 

Balth.    Gra- 
cian 

Diego    do 
Couta. 

Jos.  Tezeinu 

Rod.  Lobo. 

Eman.  Faria 
e  Soosa. 

Ant.  Peres. 

Man.    Ai- 
▼ares. 

Pegase. 

Dutch,  Swits, 

Stoedish,  3fc. 

Authors, 

Pauw,    Ana* 
tomv. 

AigniUon. 

Emmios. 

Grutems, 

Bertias. 

Andr.Schott. 

Martinius. 

Snellius  of 

ILeyden.' 
James  and 
Adrian  Me- 
tlus. 
CunsBos. 
J.  Menrsias. 
IjOius  de 
Dieo. 
J.  B.  van 
Helmont. 


AM 


csmmsioOKiaPta/Kmr 


iMraviTvn 


'  ■  1 .-    • 


.'i3:  -<'• 


MM^MMAa 


■I , 


^■■■1 


c    , 


t 


.^.■ 


■  '_  i 
.■••-  ■■■{' 


wU';>e:l  ^ 


TVstafM 

Iff^  If  I'n    . 


V9 — —j^— .^    . 


J 


i*-j 


dW* 


'ipiiir;9s!Hk> 


i>»;p. 


I 


Vago    Gio- 

Diea. 
Brydiis    Pb- 
'teanui* 
^asp.  Bftiw 
'beat* 

VanHooft. 
Const.  In^e- 
'rator. 
MuMssdi 

Ben-IsmeL 
b.  Vare- 

nias. 
Sandemt* 
Vandei-Iia- 

den. 
if.  Goliiu. 
Aitaenuu 
boeacbeliiis. 

vicus. 
Melchior 

Adam. 
Cluyeiioff. 
Hospinia^* 
Rosuiiuk 
Baxtorfy  fiiu 

ther  and 

son. 
Kepler. 
Goldast. 
Hontius. 
Sennert. 
Erasmus 

Schmidt. 
Alstedius. 
J.  F.  GroDo- 

vius. 
Meric  Caiaa* 

bon. 

Fr.  Jonios. 
Conrin^ns. 
R.  HeinsiiM. 
Noldias. 
H.  Meibo- 

raius. 
Olaus   Wor- 

noius. 
Jos.  Amdios. 
J.  G.  Suicer* 
Wetstem. 
G  artier. 
Thomasins. 
J.  P.  Parens* 


ufiy^wcti 


^'"•^^SCHWWH^'^^H^™*^^^*.  *  jW^^^^^Wi^r^- 


ww« 


\ 

Caatoriiwy. 

real  or 
refmimL 

-OiO  .  ogj.'Ii 

1 

Hoffmui. 

1 
1 

SdoppniH 
G.  J.  Vos. 

.    .i/»iU 

lias. 

~i*S]    iiubf V 

■ 

Barthiut. 

.?»iah'Hi 

Freinsbcfiin. 

•ibH    .»;•'>  " 

. 

Scbrevelius. 

.fu^li' 

• 

• 

1 

' 

J.  Gerard 

Jlooll  n.s  . 

■ 

Homttis. 

-'KJCdI  oli'iiy 

Etmaller. 

.•JO^ft' 

,  Olaos  Rod- 

ib88iiji/>  i*' 

" 

beck.  ^ 

cbfiwl-  1  >~r 

■*■ 

Bartholinns, 

-3;»-'V      ^ 

father    and 

,, '.;■''  5 

« 

son. 

oi.nf\>'.,i\  .• 

! 

Isaac  Pon- 

w'"»iil'lt:f"i' 

tanus. 

■i."^  .. 

Chr.  Longo« 

c?L'iic«     ' 

roontanos. 

vi»(r  "7  ■•■  i 

J.  Rhodius. 

e*»»tr-4r<;».'ji.:' 

Bangios. 

.>'^i^     ,: 

Ad.  Olea- 

•^  Lv    ■-  ■ 

1 

rioa. 

iioi»r»..»i^ 

Graaf. 

^Ui  '»/ 

- 

Swammer* 

c5>uiivv..'    ^ 

- 

dam. 

^fliiintt^'    •'. 

' 

Ath.   Kiich. 

.tjjiii-  i". 

er. 

•^»1      ^VW.iF'    ■ 

\ 

Anna  Maria 

i:kUi     •.'>:.'. 

' 

Schurman. 

.)  :•  : 

V 

» 

Ab.  de  Wic- 

.1'-.  r-  A* 

quefort. 

J.t*u-.-.i'- 

•' 

J.  Kunckel. 

ct.:;:»-<V.'' 

Lndolf. 

.".  .U-.  .V  ■■• 

■  • 

J.  G.  Gr». 

'••v.    \ft'  . 

vios. 

».)'uM''   ■' 

- 

_ 

' 

Burchard  de 

.>».in  'r  /■ 

Voider. 

.'-;!.^T  *       1    ■  " 

* 

Varenins. 

c'  ■-    i 

Dodomens. 

-iJia»fc  J  -  ''  ••' 

Otto  Gue- 

«i:(j>.' 

- 

rick,  invent- 

.cumn'.   :  • 

or    of    the 

teiiigniT.'-' '' 

' 

air-pamp. 

.Jiiii^iiif^j'    .>? 

^              J 

Morhoif. 

.cUit.kU^. 

1 

Isaac  Yos- 

.oo'bl/'   .15 

,' 

sius. 

.^'Ll.' 

- 

Olaas  Borri- 

=io"//     ■■.ll..^.l 

4 

chins. 

:^.i.I- 

'.1 

G.   Sagit- 

c''uil)nii^ -cx 

1 

• 

tarius. 

ji'^rtiii?,  .  i    V 

1 

I 

J.  Tolliuff. 

*i»5'5'W"''^ 

, 

I 

■» 

Hoygens. 
Pi&fendotff* 

.1>!.  i  ^ 

> 

i 

' 

..illf^.S        .1*  • 

4 

t 

Leosden. 

-•:*j->i/     .  -• 

- 

WagenseiU 
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Atfmgx 
Ftinixa. 

Canterbury. 

EcdMiamiail 

mid 

Thialogical 

HiTttict, 
real  or 

EctnU. 
ReUgioui  Bite!. 

!£•  1 

Brockhuis- 

Ceilarlns.       ' 

Ezekiel       ■'  , 

•*■■        ,       ' 

'*'                        CENTURY   XVIII. 

PriWCT. 

Popes,  or 

Canterbury. 

EaUsiaslical 
Wrileri. 

Thinkeri. 

in  the  Cto™;,.        ^""'^ 

.BBpmW^ 

Clement  XI. 

Dr.  Thomas 

N.B.  InthlB 

JohnToland. 

The  French  mis.  Sir  taao 

1781'  Tenison 

ii,..    only 
deceased 

Matthew 

sionarles  make    Newton. 

■nndall. 

many   conrcrts J.FIamsteed. 

Leopold 

XII[.  17a4Dr.   William 

anthon   are 

Ant.  Collins, 

to  popery  in  the'J-Keill. 

1705 

Benedict        iWake    1737 

mentioned. 

Thomas 

eastern  parts  of  Maclaurin, 

JoKph   1711 

XIII.  1730' Dr.  John 

Wooliton. 

tlie   world;  inlBradtev. 

a«rU»VL 

Clement         i  Potter  1747 

Charles 

the      Camatic, 

Dr.Clurke.     ■ 

1740 

XII.    1740  Dr.  Thomas 

Writers 

Blount. 

on  die  coast  of 

Dr.  BenUej.  J 
Bishop  H^.  ■ 
Addisin.    ^M 

Cbarles  VII 

Benedict 

Herring 

Sir   Isaac 

Thomas 

Malabar,   in 

(elector  of 

XIV.  1758 

17S7|  Newton. 

Chubb. 

China,  &e. 

BBvima) 

acmenl 

Dr.  Matthew 'Dr-BsnUey. 

Thomas  ftlor- 

A  great  contro- 

Pope.        ^■^M 

174:5 

XIII.  1769 

gan. 

versy  is   occa. 

G.J.         ""■ 

FrBiicis  of 

Clement 

1758'  Wake,  PoU 

Bernard  de 

sioned    by    the 

Prior.       ^'>  « 

LarrsJE 

XIV.    1774'Dr.  Thomas 

ter,     a>id 

Man^e- 

Dr.  Swift.  ■'  ■ 

1T65 

Pius    VI.         Seeker 

Seeker. 

ville. 

(he  Jesuit,  lo- 

Sir   R.         ■  T 

Joseph  II. 

1799!               1768 

Biahopi 

Lord  Boling. 

WBiditiie  Chi- 

Steele.             " 

1T90 

Phn  VII.       !Dr.  Frederic 

Hare,  Ciini- 

broke,    and 

nese,  in  allow- 

Dr.    Apbulil- 

Leopold  II. 

Comwftllii 

hetland, 

others  less 

ing  them  to  re- 

1799 

1783 

Alletbuty, 

worthy    of 

tain    Iho    reli- 

Dr° Freind. 

Fwnoi.  U. 

Dr.  John 

Berkeley, 

notice. 

gious    ceremo- 

Dr. Mead. 

Moorp, 

Builer, 

Amonc      the 

nies  of  pagan. 

Dr.  Wood- 

^-rr  — 

sects  of  this 

ward.. 

■       -Kixglof 

""'"[eckon 

Protest  ant    mis. 

SirHanj 

■  t  Adfl. 

She  1  luck. 

Sloano. 

■  Tldliii  V.  K 

Conyhcaie, 

Ihe  Herren- 

sent  to  India  bv 

SirChrislo-        - 

■    Hg<.^il.e 

hutlers,     or 

Ihe    Enghsh.^ 

phH  Wrt»)^ 

■    c^»niu 

Lo«ih, 

Moravian 

Dutch,     and 

Dr.Hdley^« 

^B                1734 

Hiird.Hors- 

brethren, 

Danes. 

Dr.  HutcSara 

ri«gudi«ii>. 

ley,  aad 

and  the  fol- 

The bull   t'nigc 
nihu.  isBuedliy 

soD.flieMi:^ 

"                  IJM 

Porleus. 

lowers   of 

:;;."£* 

Philip  re. 

Di.  Mill. 

Whilefielii, 

Clement  XI.  ii 

IDr.  Edwards 

Wesley, 

1713,    con. 

lOD. 

k.    ^            J 

flm-A^m} 


cmmomiiGAi  ta^us. 


4M 


PfiP»,.or 


tbrooe  |  and 
dies  in  1.74^ 

Ferdumid 
Vt      17591 

CharJei  III. 
1788 

Charles  ly. 

Kmgicf 
France, 
Loujs  XIV. 
1715 
Louis  XV. 

17741 
Louis  XVL 
^  deposed  iu 
1792 
and  behead- 
ed in   1793 
After  several 
ci«»o|^es   pf 
gpvem- 
ment.  Bona- 

came  s^e-* 
reigp  if 
xr&Ace  in 

'  1799 
und^r  U)iB 
denomiua- 
tloi}  of  first 
consul,  for 
"which  he 
afterwards 
substituted 
tlie  rooFQ 
dignified 
title  of  ^m-k 
peror. 
»— ^™^—— » ■■III 

Smttrmgnstf 
Great  Britain. 
WiUiam  IIL 

«  <  1702 
Anne  1714 
George  I* 

-17«71 
George  il* 

..    IffiOl 

Geof^QL 

I ,  I'liifii.    I  - 

•'•■i:    -I  ,..l 

iai.  i7;i8 


Canteiimry, , 


EcHefiattictil 

and 

Theological 

WriUr$. 


Dr.  Whitby. 

Dr.  Clarke. 

W.  Whiston. 

Wollaston. 

The  lord- 
chancellor 
King, 

Dr.  J.  Le- 
land. 

Dr.  P«rhan). 

Jeremiah 
Seed. 

James  Her* 

Balguy. 

Chapman, 

Dr.  Jortin. 

Dr.  Paley. 

Dr.  Blair. 

Dr,  Hickes. 

Abemetby. 

Dr.  George 
Benson. 

Dr.  Chand- 
ler. 

Dr.  James 
Foster. 

Dr.  Watts. 

Dr.  Dod- 
dridge. 

Dr.  Taylor, 
of  Norwich. 

Pierce. 

Hallet. 

Grove. 

Lardner. 

Dr.  Priest- 
ley. 

French,  Swits, 
Germau,  and 
Dutch    WrU~ 

ers. 
Abbadie. 
Pictet. 
James  Sau- 
rin. 

Oudin. 
Ostervald. 
Jurieu. 
Turretin. 
Werenfeje* 
Vitringa. 
Leydeiker* 
Marck. 
Bffptan, 


Heretic^ 

and  Free- 

Thinken, 


and  Swe- 
denborg. 


RewKtrhabk 
Events 
in  the  Church, 


Pr^ftm 


demns  Ques- 
nel's  edition  of 
the  New  Tes- 
'tament,  and 

f produces    vio- 
qnt    debates 
and  divisions  in 
the   Galilean 
church,     more 
especially    be- 
tween the  Je« 
suits    and    tlie 
Jaiisenbts.  The 
latter      endea- 
vour to  support 
their  decUning 
credit    by   fie 
titious  miracles, 
said  to    be 
wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  the  ab- 
b^  Paris. 
The     study    ofjCollins, 


Dr,  Berke- 
ley, bishop 
of  Cbynt. 

The  loras 
Shaftes^Miry 
andB^liDg- 
broke* 

CoDgreve. 

WychjBriy, 

Sir  JobB 
Vanbmgb. 

Lord  Somers. 

Mrs.  Cock* 
bum. 

Nicfafi^Asaiid 
Thomas 
Rowe. 

Mrs.  Rowe. 

Thomson. 

Dr.  Yoong. 

Akeodde. 

Armstrong. 


philosophy     is 
placed  on  a  new 
footing  in  Ge< 
many,  by 
Leibnitz    and 
Wolff;     and 


their  method  of  Cowper» 


demonstration 
is    transferred 
by  some  divines 
to  theology. 

Christopher 
Matthew  Pfaff, 
a  very  learned 
and  respectable 
divine,  forms  a 
plan  of  recon- 
ciliation  and 
union  between 
tlie  Lutheran 
and     reformed 
churches ;    the 
execution    of 
which,  how- 
ever, is   pre- 
vented by  bi- 
gotry     and 
party  spirit. 

Sacheverel,     an 
incendiary, 
who     inveighs 
against    civil 
and  religious 


Gray. 
Lord  Lytt^l^ 
ton. 
Glover. 
Goldsmith^ 
Churchill. 


Bums. 
Foote. 
Cplman* 
The    evl  pf 

Chester* 

field. 
Horace,  earl 

of  Qi^rd* 
Sir  WilUtm 

BlackstMie. 
Hume. 
RobeitMMb 
Stuart. 
Gibbon. 
Boroety    or 

lord    Mon- 

boddo. 
Hornet  V    ' 

lord  K^mes. 

SirWUl^Mi 
Joiwe,  . 
Harris. 
Dr  JgtauQn, 
Adea  Smith. 
Borke. 
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^^ 

Same. 

CaBUrbUT/,. 

Ofld 

H'riWrj. 

Hftttici, 

..id  Frti- 
Thiahtr,. 

ItoxartoM 
in  the  C*«ft;A. 

■Ulri«  Eie- 

Jablumki. 

liberly.    ja  im, 

FieWiDg.-,' 

mota  J7S1 

peached    and 

Sn»lta»-.'l 

fredcrkof 

Wilsius    and 

ceusured. 

Dr.M«tal 

Hesse  Cai' 

X«dj   Mojet 

ttrinViUUni 

■  icl        1751 

foDudaalectuTt 

HuBttoriti' 

Adolpbus 

far  tbe  defence 

hit    Hnnt- 

of  Hoblelii 

pW 

uftlieTrinily. 

tK'    ■( ■*' 

M.jer. 

Dr.  Bamplon  al. 

Pol..      .. 

GuillTIKlII 

M..I,.,- 

>o   establiahcs 

D,.   lleber- 

WsndnliDus. 

alcclureatO.. 

den. 

KMcdin 

WLnclei. 
FabriciuB. 

for,l.     for     Ihc 
general    de- 

Sir Joh> 

GnitavuiIV 

ScbmttJI. 

fence  of  Chrii- 

I»r.^Cu1leU. 

deposed  bv 

Recbenberg. 

tianily. 
ri,e     froleslanl 

Dt^Braimt. 

his  undo  iij 

luigius. 

Dr.SwMa. 

1809 

Seeligraan. 
1  Esther. 

telieion,      am 
Ibe  bitaaings  o 

Df.-BUcbi? 
s™h«ti-t/ 

tivil    iibeilj, 

Hales. 

SZJi 

Buddeus. 

ate  eilablished 

Henry  C«'l 

l.utbEnius. 

in      Great-Bri- 

TtMidish. 

Fted«ic  IV. 
1T3(1 
Cliriatiem 

AnioniuB. 
Franckius. 

lain  by  the  ac 
cessiun    of  ihe 

"'■'-«»• 

rjuiRiiia. 

house  rif  Broiis- 

FrMUt'JMA 

VI.       17*6 
Frederic  V. 

Maiira. 

wick-Lonen- 
burg    lo    (he 
throne. 

an«,-u« 

N.  B.      The 

Mdei    Tilrt 

Cbrislicm 

tvrpnty 

\a    atlemul     in 

B.Lamjfc 

VII. 

wiiiera   laat 
mealioned 
nre  Lulhec- 

nude  Id   ■»■>- 
■biate    Luuis 
XV.     by    Da- 
mien,     «-ho    il 

Lenwyj''. 

P.  do^ldo/i 

King.«f 

luppoied    (bu 

mr.     : 

Pohnd. 

Anni'jb  A,,- 

notoniufTicien 

FiedOmidq 

•rredeiic 

tlior,. 

gtoondj)  to 

l-SVaHio. 

,  Auguslu. 

GonaakE, 

h*Te    been  in- 

r^v. sMA^J 

1733 

Beaugendre. 

stigated  bytha 

Uaic'-^-.'l 

Stani«li<u 

f^tpin. 

Jeanils  lo  tl.a 

LJjI^uiri 

i>  twice 

Van  Eapen. 

nefarious  act. 
Louis  sup picuei 

eleilcd,  bu 

F.  Laiui. 

:bito.     '.. 

abdicates 

Pouger. 

the  order  of  Je. 

Andrew  Ttwd 

the  m»fD. 

Uea-Marels. 

Annu  Db- 

Frederic  Au- 

'U.deSl. 

thuls     their 

e[e«-.--L-..."i 

gDllUtll. 

1  MerUie. 

uhouls,  and 

Cla^ldiu.  and 

J7fi4 

Hjnc.    Sem. 

William  dfc 

G.  HelvuL 

-  eaiml  Fral- 

;F.Iiu,;ieon 

year  17fi.i. 

■lowski. 

.  de  CboUi. 

fhe   kinus    at 

rkAuBol,.-.' 

BucceedB  i 

Portugal  and 

H*B. 

bu.he  i. 

J.  Mania- 

Spain     banish 
all  Jeauita  from 

BMiI^iSm 

dep«edby 

pay. 

foreign 

Ilure. 

their    domi-      . 

tum.    V  '» 

.'fiowen  in 

Ilabert. 

!*«..-*' 

.  ITM,  end 

Fleufi. 

Pope   Clement 
Xiv.  riiuolve 

jd.aatnr 

dM  klDg- 

lUaiaiJIon. 

.Wi. 

dHi-Udih 

Kiuebiiu 

Ihe    order    it> 

Ri>pio.  dtft 

mnriwttl. 

Uenaudut. 

U73. 

Tlioyms, 

aat/Kxm^ 


ti:  ♦ 
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JohnSarK 

.)aiiii   iie»b^ 

Joseph  12f  7 
Maria.  ,tj'»H 
■■■fodoTI  .iCw 


TurMift 
Moaligdia'i 


Mahtiwiiii' • 

III.      1774 

mQ4r(>/i789 
Selim  HLj>>: 

Petoiibr   t 

Catktrsic  I« 

FetetlL 

.JUmtc'.  1740 

Iva«^orJ#fati 

— dramed 

ini.mi*  ; 

and  assaaii 

f-Matod/iiiiii 

Elizabelb 

biiB  i'nUttBt 

mardorefl:' 
CalhiTiBAll* 


WiUliiiiiUI. 


*p'*    .'■'. 


[I     V: 


and 

TheoUgkal 

WriUn. 


Houdrj. 
P.  Conatant 
BaJtiM. 
P.   dc  la 

Broue. 
O.  Daniel. 
Hardoain. 
J.  J.  Boileau. 
MarsoUier. 
Gamier. 
Le  Boeaf. 
Anselme. 
Joubert. 
Tournenfaie. 
DugueL    * 
Loneaeroe. 
Le  Quiea. 
LongneTal. 
Vertot. 
Gibert 
MarteniMb 
Boursier. 
Blondel. 
Montfaucon. 
C.  de  la  Rue. 
Sabatier. 
Benoit. 
Colbert. 
Langaet. 
Dantine. 
Houteville. 
Lenglet  du- 

Fresool. 
Martin, 
Berniyer. 
De  Cajlus. 
Bon;  Racine. 
Calniet. 
Celier. 
Maran. 
Des. 

Champs. 
Morvan  de 

Bellegarde. 
The  popes 
Clement  XI. 
Benedict 

Xlll.  and 

XIV. 
Onini. 
Mnratori. 
BianchinL 
Orsi. 
Toraaii-. 
BandurL 


and  Fme- 
Thinken. 


JUmarkiMi 

EvtnU 

In  the  Ckmeh* 


A  revolution 
breaks  out  in 
France  in  1789; 
and,  in  its  pro- 
gress, the  Gal- 
ilean church  is 
nearly  annihi 
lated;  but  Bo- 
naparte restores 
Catholicism. 

Pope  Pius  VI. 
is  deposed  bjr 
the  French,  and 
dies  in  exile,  in 
1799. 


James  Bai^'' 


■f-»» 


oage. 
J.  aiid^P,<B. 

Savary^^ 
Louis  d4^~ 

SacT«     '■  ■ « ■• 
DB'Rmel. 
N.  L.  de  la 

CWUew*  '  "= 
B.d€l«. 

Monnoyw 
The  abb6 

Fragnet*' 
Gabriel     ' 

Daniel*'  ' 
G.J.duVer- 

ney. 
Vattoedarir 
Geoffroj*- 
De  la      . 

Mothe.      ^ 
Joachim  le 

Grand*  . 
Sanadon.  : 
l)umont«  . , 
Vertot  '' 
Catron*  . 
RouillS.  -  ]- 
Beausobre. 
The  abb6  de 

la  Blefeiie. 
NiceroB* '  - 
Dela  Bine. 
Melcn. 
De  la  Gaaie, 
Vainer. 
Montfaocoe. 
Rollin. 
Longueme» 
Banter.' 
Cardinal 

PoUfliac* 
J.  J.Rottf 

aeau. 
Du-Boii. 
Bruraojf*. 
Velly^     ..., 
ViUacet,.. 
Bourgistt  f- 
Biga«ii,.>i-. 
Gognot.".^: 
Abb6d».JSlt. 

PierspWl 
FosifMelfaei 
Dii-Haldf* 


9i6 
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|<^.^^ETSi> 


Sovereign 
Princes, 


remained 
-vacant  for 
45  years. 

William  IV. 
1751 

Waiiam  V, 
deposed  by 
the  French 
in  17^5. 


Kings  of 
Prustia, 
Frederic  1. 

1713 
Frederic 
William  I. 
1740 
Frederic  II. 

1786 

Frederic 

William  II. 

1797 

Frederic 

William 

III. 


Kings  of 

Sardinia, 

Victor  Ama- 

deasl.1730 

Charles 

EisaiHiel 

1773 
Victor  II. 

1796 


Popes,  or 

Bishops  of 

Rome. 


Archbishops 
Canterbury, 


Ecclesiastical 
and 
Theolopeal 
Writers, 


HerntieSf 
and  Freem 
Thinkers, 


Remdrhable 

Events 

in  tlie  Church, 


Jrfwane 
AMbrh 


:£tsiBsam> 


Bougeant, 
Folard. 
Marquis  de 

Puy-SeguT, 
M.    D'Ar- 

gens. 
Abb6  Des- 

Fontaines. 
Freret. 
Le  Sage. 
The  Foor- 

montg. 
Montes- 
quieu. 
Mongault. 
Gabrielle  da 

Chasfetet. 
Des-touches* 
Terrasson. 
Caylus. 
Casp.  de 

Real. 
Crevier. 

MarmonteL 
Reaumur. 
Du-Hamcil* 
Le  Gendre. 
Morabin. 
Helvetfus» 
Maupertois. 
Condillac. 
D'Alembert, 
Voltaire. 
The  Crebil- 
lons. 
Diderot. 
Condorcet. 
Ciairault. 
BufFon. 
LaToisier. 
Bailly. 
Mirabeaa. 


Italian  Aum 

thors, 
Poli. 

Magliabedbf, 
Musitani. 
Battagtiol. 
Gravina. 
Lands!. 
Buonanni. 
Zanicheli. 
Fontaiuni. 
Micheli. 
Manfred!, 


^i$ffji^VBt!j^ 


C«MMdfiMl&A£  tHifiil; 


Spiff 


Bishops  of 

1 

and 

Heniks, 

and  Freem 

l^<fflarlca52e 

£r««nf» 

in  the  Church, 

Profan$ 
Authors, 

^    1 R     > 

Griannone. 

f,'..    . 

fifuralori. 

I.   • 

• 

j   ■            -4^ 

' 

Zeno.  . 
Maffei. 

:i.'' 

Cardinals 
Quirini    and 

• 

•■ 

Passionei. 

.J'   ■ 

BuonamicL 

.•■■   -lli  -•    .» 

Cassini. 

,         tf 

* 

BeccviA* 

'  .'■" 

Spalanzani. 

i- 

# 

f 

Ifetastasio. 
Swiss  Writers, 

\ 

D.  and  J,  le 

«  •      ■ 

Clerc.           K 
Konig. 

• 

Buriamaqui. 

* 

Schenchzer. 

V-    .^'    «        ' 

■  t 

Crousaz. 

* 

The  Ber- 

■  1 

nouillis. 

» 

£uler. 

% 

Be  Saa£«  ' 
sure. 

-  '  ■                                 * 

De  Luc. 

■       - 

Haller. 

• 

• 

Mallet. 
$o].  Gesner. 

I         •  = 

~ 

GertnanAum 
thors. 

• 

V 

tieibnitz. 

1                fc 

Wolff. 
Krosig. 

1 

Kuster. 

' 

lioiler. 

J.  A. 

* 

Schmidt. 

1 

Eccard. 
Mencke. 

V 

\ 

1 

Hubner. 
j^.  A.  Fabri« 

« 

cius. 

, 

• 

■• 

: 

Keumann. 
Heineccius. 

\          ,  •           ;    ' 

» 

G.  Wormius. 

■ 

1 

* 

• 

Keysler. 

• 

« 

Doppel- 

• 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

« 
1 

maier. 
Keiske. 
Werner, 
Pallas. 
Zimmer- 
•  mann. 
Herder. 
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(CnKxynii. 


SB9§mgn 

tfVtCtt* 


PcoeSfOr 

Bunoptcf 

Rome, 


AnfMthept 

of 
Cantmimnf, 


and 


Wriun. 
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in    vi   cenl.    Ii.   127  i   cncouraKeil   by     ,  of  Villa  Nova,  bis  ejHenalve 

Ihe  Lniubards  in  vll  cenl.  ii.  16S.  learning.  III.  14.'). 

JfrJani,livo  eminent  writers  amonic  tliPni     .Godfrey,  dislnrbi  Ihe  Lutbrr- 

in  ivii  cenl.  T.  449;   to  wham  Ihe  de.  an   church,  v.  88T  ;    hia   eccletiaillcal 

nominalioD   of   Arlan   is   applicable,  hislory  ceaaured,  388. 

Wit.;   most   eminent  patrons   In  xilil  ^rfeninn,  a  sectary,  i.Sll. 

Arianism,  36;  paints   of  Its   duel  tine  leaching  tbem  in  Viil  cent.  ii.  lOi. 

adopleil  by   Mr.  Whislon,  and  eonse-  ^icriia,  their  rise  and  principles,  i.  174. 

quence,   IHd. ;  controvergy  occasioned  Aiculania,  Ceccus,  a  Famous  philosopher 

by  llr.  Clarke's  opinions  concertting  iu  xlv  cent,  iii,  S77  ;  his  fate,  ibid. 

Ihe   Trioily,  and   by   whnm   opposed,  Aiia,     Protestant   mlisionR  In,   v.   34 

3T.  Enf;lish  and  Dateh  colonies,  35. 

Ariitatclian  philosophy,  admired  by  the  Asiatic  Gnoslics,  a  sect  in  ii  cent.  i.  19; 

Neslorians  in  oi   cenl.  Ii.  98  g  lis  pro-  ..^ifRiu,  John  Pangcns,  tubslilnlcs  con 

'  gresa  lavlil  cent.  196;  langhl  by  the  aubstanflBtion  for  IraniubslaDtiBtioii, 

reformed  church  in  Hi   cenl.  iv.  366  ;  in  liii  cenl.  iii.  331. 

introduced   into    theology,  and   bad  >4(Kin(Ifc9,the  Brst  CbriBiian,i,  ISi . 

cunsp<|ueiiee,    368;  Its  slate  in  xvil  Aaodaiians,  leligious,  in  Great  Biitalu, 

cent.  V.  69,  158,  949.  vi.   370. 

Ariilolh,  his  notions  of  Oi>d  and  Ihe  hu-  Aatesant,:,,  his  character,  iii.  392,  397. 

man  soal,  I.  31  I  had    many   admirers  Attnligg,  mixed  yiilh   phlloaopliy,  coi>> 

ID  liii  cenL — Ihe  pr^ndice  done  by  sidered  as  magic  in  liT  ceul.  iii.  977, 

(ben  M  0fflfllaiil(;t  W.  1S9.  Aiflim,  fight  of,  coDlciled,  f .  138 
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■JtAnKiulKi,  HccoDDl  of,  i.SfOt  be  ii  de-  B«pU» 

r'>Kd  b;  ihecduiicilorTyre,  373.  irini 

Jlhnagarai,  u   excelleul   wriwr  in   ii  ihrr  accuuiu  of  tiulb,  vi.  S9S,  S93. 

ceul.  i.  163.  Baraditw.,   Jacob,    rnurei    Ihe    Muno- 

.^((n,  blibaii  of  Vcrcelli,  hia  wnrlci  ute-  ph^silei,  11.130)  la  ackaawleged    ai 

ful  in  dricribins   Ihe  geniiu   of  Ibe  Iheir  lecnnd  faunder,   13-t. 

people  ID  I  cepl-ii,  373.  flartflriflni,     Wnlern,      persecute     the 

^aditui,  (onai  a  seel,  i.  SSi.  Cbrlillaus,  ii,  31U. 

^vgiturg,  cuuference  ul,  between  Lu-  Banepha,  M<»eg, hit  great  chursctei',  il. 

ther  and  CaielHn,  iv.  S4 1  diet  hiiblrn  iiti. 

Inlbalcily  bf  ChBilei  V.,tl3;rBnaiis  Bardny,     R.ibrri,    a    defender    of    the 

conferainD  mtde  bj    llie  iirnteiliinlji,  Quukera,  v.  418. 

81;  H  refulalion  of  it  allenipled  by  2arcDcAe&ii.  a  greateneray  to  ibe  ChriX- 

tlieralholics,  da;   Ibree  inrthada  pro.  ians.  1.  143. 

|)uied  fur   irriniaating  Ihe»e  religiaus  Sardeiana,  founifer  of  a  lect,  I.  I9T. 

(liiimiiDiis,     80  J    a     severe    decree  Biirnailtci,     order  of,    fuunded    la   tri 

■fDJnit    (lie   itlatmert,   HS  ;    a    re-  ceni.  iv.  168  i  luou  deviate  frnm  their 

llgiout  peace  mncluded  at  ihe  lecoud  firit  inU,  Hid. 

diet,  11[>(  acu  fniorabie  to  Ihe  pio-  Oanmiiu' aaaala,  an  accauut  of,  i*.  171. 

lii'm,  11.65. 

I,  hitchBcacler,  i1i.ST5. 

DoDBliila,  S6a|  he  cuppte<det    Pela-  Baiit,   biahop  nf  Canarea,  accanDt   of, 

giaiiiiii],    ii.  80;   oppoiei  the  Predea-  i.    SSU. 

tinHiani,  81.  ,  ihe  euuncil  of,  iii.  373  ()!■  decreet 

. ,  a  Benedicline  monk,  neat  into  nnd  acU,  376. 

BrllainaBBiniaaiiiciary,  ii.66.  Haiilidu,   chief  uf  Ihe  Egyptian  Gno^ 
St.,  ntmki  of,  their  riae  in  liii  lica,  i.  800  )  rnarnout  erruri  of  his 

cenl.iii.  173.  >yBieni,aOSt  hi>  oinTal  doctrine,  SOS. 

jlvtfiun,    popes    remove   thither  their  Zttuifliii,  llie  Mucediinian,  under  him  Ibe 

reiiJencc  in  xiv  cenl.iii.  SSS  ;  their  !jcluvun!un>  and  RuiiiaiHSTe  coavert- 

power  diminlsheil,  eSS;    invent  new  ed,  ii.  Sai. 

schemea  to  acquire  ricbei,  i^i'ii. ,  fouDderoF  a  sect  in  xii  cenl.iii. 

Aarthan,  ilnle  of  the  cburch  under  bim,  89  ;  bia  leneli,  ibid. 

i.SST.  Bani,  Mnlthen  de,  fnunder  of  Ibe  Ca- 

jfurEoIui,  Peter,  a  Bcholniilic  doctor,  iil.  puchln  order,  iv.  1B4. 

381.  Bank,  a  sceplicai  pbiluaopher,  T.  85. 

.^rufrfn.cnmmalioiii  in,  agalnal  thepro-  Bcdmr,   Bnllhasar,   iieculiat  aenlimeuli 

(eatanti  in  ivii    ceOt.  v.  93  |  stale  of  of,  v.3»3|  coateslnccuiuned  by  them. 

the  Austrian  church,  vi.  330.  SVb. 

Authherl,  a  converlLT  of  the  iiagum  in  Btckcl,  archbiihop  of  Ciinlerhury,  inli- 

ixcent.  ii.  950.  tcribes,    and    afterwnrclt    rejecti   Ibe 

jtulkeriia,  bithnp  of  Bpthlrhem,  founds  const!  tut  inns  uf  Clarendon,  iii.  50i  i> 

congrrgatioD  of  Ihe  Muly  Sacrn.  adtOisinnlrd  in  hi<    own  chaprl,  53; 
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men(,v.4. 

enrolled  among  Ibe  luoM  eminent  saints. 

a. 

Bide,  Ihe  vencrnbie,  a  celebrated  Eng- 

B. 

lishnan,  ii.SS3. 

Bacon,  J"hn,  a  ^ch,,liL.lic  divine,  iii.S2l. 

BegliarJ»,  nuslrre  seclariei,  iii.  10S|  ba- 

,  Roger,  Ilia  great  character,  iii. 

lusscd  hy  Charks  IV.  in  Genuooy, 

139,144,914. 

3i3;    eorrupte.1    by    the   Brethren  of 

.   lord    Verolam,    his  cbameler. 

Ihe  Free  Spirit,  33(ii  pcrscculioB  of 

Iheu,  338,418. 

Jlsia.,  ditpules  about  grace  in  »vi  cent. 

Bcgulaa.  a  h-male  serl,  ill.  SOB,  339. 

iv.  igg;  he  Is  accused  and  aligmatised, 

ilMm^a.  Jacob,  one  nf  Ike  Rosecruciaa 

198. 

breiliren.  v.  70;    his  chiuicrical    uo- 

Baldui,  his  character,  iii.  815. 

l!oirt,:lO]. 

BaliiimeH,    Theodurr,    a   Cireek   trriler. 

Believers,    dlsilnCDished   rram    calechu- 

iii.  69. 

mens,  i.S9,  104. 

Bangariau  eonlrnversy,  vi.  874. 

BtlV,  irhene  of  educnli'io,  vi.  37 1. 

BapHim,  not  lo  be  considered  at  a  mtre 
ceremony,  i.  110;  the  manaer  ofce- 

Rnmiih  church,  iv,lBO. 

K-bialing  it  ipicenl.llSjiaiicent. 

JS9i  in  iJi  cent,  sei  g  in  ivccDl.  357. 

ii.  US. 
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Bemhdy   cardimi,    »   sappoied    infidel 
writer,  iv.  129. 

Benedict^  of  NarBia,  fiNiDder  of  an  order 
of  nooks,  ii.  105,  109. 

■>  abliot  of  Aniane,  enployed  to 
reform  cbe  practices  of  the  oiooks,  ii. 
879  ;  restores  the  laooastic  discipliae, 
ibid.i  subjects  the  ▼arioas  monastic 
orders  to  that  of  Benedict  of  Mont« 
Casbin,  280;  his  discipline  soon  de- 
clines, ibiiL 

VI.,  pope,  bis  character  and  iate, 


ii.  365. 

— ^  Vll.,  account  of,  ii.  366. 

IX.,  bis  infamous  ciuiracter,  ii. 


427. 


289. 


XII.,  his   gpod   character,  iii. 

XIII.,  anti-pope,  an  account  of, 

iii.  294, 358. 

XIII.,  pope,  his  character,  vi. 


8,210;  his  death,  214. 

XIV.  great  character  of,  vi.  8; 


his  conduct  and  government,  810. 

Btnedicime  order,  rise  of,  in  vi  cent.  ii. 
105 ;  the  founder's  vie«ts  in  this  insti- 
tution, ite'd!.;  degeneracy  among  the 
monks  from  his  practice,  106 ;  its  ra- 
pid progress  in  the  West,  107 ;  the 
founder's  discipline  neglected  aod  for- 
gotten by  the  monks  in  x  cent.  371  ; 
literary  fame  of  the  order,  v.  161. 

JBene/iosf,  the  right  of  nomination  (o 
them  assumed  by  the  Romish  pontiffs, 
iii.  148. 

Beream  sect  in  Scotland,  'vi.  895. 

Bertnger,  disputes  with  Lau franc  against 
the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  in  the  Holy  Sacrament,  ii.  494 ; 
explains  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  by 
logical  and  metaphysical  rules,  Uid.t 
maintaifli  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist against  synod ical  decrees,  and  the 
thre/its  of  punishment  from  the  civil 
power,  505  ;  abjures  bis  opinions,  but 
teaches  them  soon  afterwards,  506; 
makes  a  public  rerautaiioo  with  an 
oath,  and  yet  propngatrs  his  real  sen- 
timents of  tiie  Eucharist,  ibid, :  se- 
cond declaration  before  Gregory  Vll., 
508;  subscribes  a  third  confession 
with  an  oath,  500  ;  yet  retracts  pub- 
licly, and  composes  a  refutation,  ibid  ; 
his  fate,  and  the  progress  of  his  doc- 
trine, 511  ;.his  real  sentiments,  518; 
the  weakness  of  the  arguments  used 
by  the  Roman  catholic  writers  against 
the  real  sentiments  of  this  divine,  513. 

Bergf  the  faatous  form  of  concord  re- 
Tiewed  tliere,  and  its  contents,  iv. 
296. 

Bermudettf  John,  sent  into  Abyssiaia  with 
the  title  of  patriarch,  iv.  146. 

Bern,  an  account  of  the  cruel  and  im- 


pious fraud  acted  upon  one  Jetzer,  by 

the  Dominicans,  iv.  18. 

Bern^  church  of,  opposes  Calvinism,  ir. 
328. 

Bernards  St.,  abbot  of  Clairval,  preaches 
up  a  crusade  in  xii  cent.  iii.  12 ;  draws 
np  a  rule  of  discipline  for  the  Juiigbtt 
Templars,  18:  considered  as  the  se- 
cond founder  of  the  Cistertian  monks, 
59;  combats  the  doctrine  of  the  school- 
men, 85 ;  his  charge  against  Abelard, 
ibid. ;  as  also  against  Gilbert  de  la 
Porri^,  86;  he  combats  the  sect  of 
the  Apostolics,  115. 

BBttram,  Ratram,  eminent  for  refuting 
Radbert's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
ii.  284,  308;  defends  Godeschalcus, 
311 ;  his  dispute  with  Hiocmar,  about 
the  hymn,  Trina  Deitas,  314;  main- 
tains the  cause  of  the  Latin  church 
against  Photius,  319. 

Beruiie^  cardinal,  institutes  the  order  of 
Oratorians,  v.  152. 

Beuarion,  haw  employed  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  council  of  Florence,  iii.  378  ; 
his  character,  391. 

BetOf  Theodore,  a  translator  of  the  New 
Testament,  iv.  367. 

BibHander,  an  eminent  writer  in  xvi 
cent.  iv.  379. 

Biblical  colleges,  what  so  called,  and 
their  rise  in  xvit  cent.  v.  878. 

J3i6/icis<s, Christian  doctors  so  called,floo- 
rish  in  xii  cent.  iii.  88 ;  decline  in  xiii 
cent.  288;  they  warmly  oppose  the 
scholastic  divines,  284. 

BiddU,  John,  a  famous  Socinian  writer, 
V.  447. 

Bithopsy  appointed  first  at  Jerusalem,  i. 
93  :  their  authority  augmented  by  Che 
councils,  160;  their  contentions  with 
each  other  about  the  extent  of  powers 
in  iv  and  following  centuries,  pro. 
duced  violent  commotions  ia  the 
church,  318;  disputes  between  the' 
bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Constanti- 
nople, ii.  21  ;  the  prelates  endeavour 
to  extend  their  jurisdiction,  368;  they 
aspire  after,  and  obtain,  temporal 
dignities,  369  ;  oppose  the  arrogance 
of  the  pontiffs  in  xiii  cent.  iii.  149  ; 
disputes  between  them  and  the  Men- 
dicants, 179;  sentiments  of  the  Puri- 
tans concerning  them,  iv.  S37  ;  a  fa- 
mous ai>sembly  of  bishops  at  Paris,  v. 
137. 

Biackburne,  author  of  the  Confessional, 
vi.  296. 

BlanCf  Louis  le,  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  Romish  aud  Reformed  churches,- 
V.  336. 

Blundrata^  George,  propagates  Sociniaiir 
ism  in  Transylvania,  iv.  447. 

BlQis^  Pct«  ot^Wi«8W»X^<\^w  x^vCVVv 
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Biounl,  Oliarlri,  hii  amcin  ot  reason,  liaaiia,  Geotge,bi 

and  denlh,  v.  54-  Boiiurl,  l)ltliu|i  cifMeauT,  li 

aocUvU,  J'liiii,  mock  kinf^of  Mnnilrr,  Bnd  fnoious  work  for  iccanrlling  tb* 
an  accQiinl  of,  ii.391;  his  sliorl  reign  trench  Pri>t«9tant<,  v.Illi  rollowed 
aad  ignotnininiu  dcalb,  S'DH.  by  uthen  on  lliclr  owo  phvale  aulho- 

BfcfAnH,  Ihe  pbiloiopher,  ii.  SB,  110.  ril^,  llSihii  arirul  eloquence,  IIB  ; 

ilBfomJJiU,  atecl  In  lii  Cent,  ili.  98.  bii  defenceof  Ibe  Regal»,  IS8|  dispute 

B'Phania,  commotivBiezciled  by  Ihe  mi-         nilh  Kenelon,  and  llie  oreotion.  Sin. 

niilry  of  John   Hu<ii,  ili.  361 ,  lerml-  BaalaiiivUlieri,   coUnI,   cbaracler  of,  r. 
nalrd,   401)    trouble!   Ibere  eiclird        60. 


Ihem,  9a ;  duilnvDi  AdalpbuB   Inter.  Bratlnnaaa  or  Bramita,  leneralion  [Hid 

TCnei,  S9j  end  of  Ibe  Iblriy    yean'  to  ihem  in   India,   t.    llf;  Iheir  litis 

nar,  iUd.i  llie  peaei;  of  Weeliihalia  asauiued  by    the  Jesuit  missioDartri, 

adianlageous  to   llie  PrateaUtntt — the  II. 

diiappuiiilmentof  Ihepnpr,  lOO,  101.  Bradicardiiie,  arcWiehap  of  Canterbary, 

Btlitmiaii,  or  Moravian  brethren,  cba-  an  eminent  matheiaattcian,  ili.   ST6; 

ruler  Df,  iv.  H50.  bii  hook  on  Providence,  3i7. 

Bohcminai,  conierled  to  Ctirisilanity  in  BrcciUng,    Frederlr,    his    uncharitable 

Ix  cent.  li.  !&■ ;  a  rellglmii   nar   in  wnlingt,  and  cbaracler,  T.S05. 

Bohemia,  v.  95.  Bredenbtrg,  John,  defend)  Ihe  doctrine 

Boll,  abbt  du,  bii  ambition,  a  principal  of  Bplnoaa,  *.  452  (  debate  belween 

*   ■     ■        "            ...  him  and  Cuiper  eoneerning  Ihe  oi 


Ineen  the  English  and  French  churches, 

reason  in  religious  mailers,  ibid. 

BrclArcB  and  sisters  of  Ibe  Free  Spirit,  a 

L                 S0». 

seel    in   xiii    cent.    iii.  849 ,  tarioni 

■            Bolingbroke.  ths  inhilel  lord,  cbaracler 

names  and  singolar  behaTioor,  SfiO* 

■                 or,  v).  S9U. 

dangerous  and    impinui   cnneltuions 

m             Bthgna,  thefameof  itiDniversil]>  Id  xil 

drawn  by  them  from  their  mystic  Ihe- 

cenl.iil.B6. 

olosy,  £51;  their  shocking 'violDlion 

BoIfM,  Jerome,  character  of,  i<.  :I76. 

of  decency,  f  53  ;  execrable  Bad  blaB- 

,    phemoUB    doctrine    of   some  amongst 

France,  vi.SIS;  Mlttes  »llh  the  pnue 

■  hem,   £51,   their  firsl   rise  seeias  to 

_                  the  HtTairs  of  Ihe  eburch.  ibid. ,  dishes 

have  been  in  llaly,  856 ;  edicU  againrt 

K                  theaulhority  of  the  ponlllt',  3Sl);  de- 

Ihem  in  xiv  cent.  335)  they  nnder^ 

■                 prives   him  uf    bis   lempoml  power, 

severe  punishments  from  the  court  of 

■               391 1    concludes    a   new    agreement 

Inquisition,  411 ,  as  also  from  Ziska. 

W               with  him.  333 ;  ii  rained  iind  deposed, 

418. 

■            Hid. 

BrrlhreH  and   Clerks   of    the   Common 

Life,    HCcoont   of,  Iii.  389;    diviiioo 

•  ine,  til.  I8R,  SIS. 

into  Ihe  lettered  and    illiterate,  and 

Boni/flcr  111.,  pnpe,  engages  the  empe- 

their  several  employments,  590;  Ihe 

ror  Phocaslo  deprive  the   bishop  of 

fame  of  the  schools  creeled  by  Ikim, 

Conitanllnople   of  Ibe   title  of  Uni- 

Ibid. 

versal  Bishop,  and  tn  confer  it  npou 

■ while,  rise  of.  Ili.  413)  snp- 

the  aoman  pontiff,  ii,  151. 

pre.sionoftbeBect,4l4. 

■ V.  enacts  the  law  for  (sking 

Brilith  ecclesiastics,  succeisrul  in  llieTt 

nttt%e  in  churehei  in  »ii  cent,  il.  167. 

ministry  among    the  Germans  In  Tiii 

— ,   Winfred,  converts    [he   Ger- 

cenl.ii. 1B5. 

man),  ii.181,  his  other  pious  exploits. 

Brllo,  Chameler  of,  ill.  138, 

18s. 

311. 

the  Prtminni  in  li  cent.  ii.  S93 ;  his 

JJroBn,  Georife,  archbishop  of  Dnblin, 

fate,  394. 

In   Treland,   iv.  I15|    his  character. 

church   and   slate,  ill.  186  j  instilules 

Ibid.;    br    is   deprived    under    queen 

-   Ihe  jdbilce,    167,   834;    eicommT-ni- 

Mary,    111,  liii   singular  account  of 

eatel  Philip  Ihe  Fair,  881  i  is  seiied 

the  gcniui  and  spirit  of  the  Jestiiti, 

by  order  of  that  prince,  aud  dies,  iSi.(. 

15a. 

Bbrrl,  Jhseph  Francis,  his  romantic  no- 

llODS,T,tlJj   kl*Ealf>il»& 

BroKH,  Robert,  fonnder  of  the  Brawn. 

isis    la  xYt  cent.  1«,  3W|   kii  m*- 

I 

I 
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'  tions,  ibid. ;  lie  fehonndes  bis  separa- 
tion from  the  chnrch  of  England,  347. 

JSruno,  foamier  ofthe  Carthusians,  li.  482. 

,  a  commentator,  ii.  493. 

'Bruysi  Peter,  attempts  to  reform  the 
abuses  and  superstition  of  lii^  times, 
and  is  eharged  with  fanaticism,  iil. 

*  104 ;  is  committed  to  the  fl&mes,  ibid, 
BryenniuSy  Nicephorus,  an  eminent  his- 
torian, in  jcii  cent.  iii.  24. 

— — ,  Jbsephus,  his  works,  iii.  391. 
'Bucer^    Martiti,    endeavours    to    bring 

about  a   reconciliation  between   the 

Reformed  and  the  Lutherans,  iv.  313  ; 

how  defeated,  314. 
Bugenhagius,  draws  up  a  form  of  reli- 

,fi:)ous  government  and  doctrine  for  the 

Dabes,  iv.  17. 
Bulgarians f  converted  lb  Christianity  in 

iz  cent.  ii.  251. 
BuUinger,  a  distinguished  reformer,  iv. 

*  366. 

Burthardt  bishop  of  Worms,  ii.  374. 
Sursundiansy    spontaneously     embrace 

Christianity,  if.  5. 
Burleyy  Walter,  the  use  of  his  works,  iii. 
•   270. 
.Busj^Caesar  de,  founder  of  the  order  of 

fathers  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  iv. 

169. 
StiscAisr,  Statins,  opposes  the  pacific  pro- 

*  Jects  of  Calixtus,  v.  268 ;  an  account 
of  his  Crypto-Papismus,  269. 

C. 

Cabbala,  the  source  of  many  errors  among 
the  Jews,  i.  42. 

CeBdlianuSy  bishop  of  Carthage,  con- 
demned, i.  360. 

CafaritiSf  of  Aries,  his  works,  ii.  108, 
116. 

Cate/an,  cardinal,  an  opponent  of  Luther, 
Iv.  34. 

^CatcuttOf  college  of,  vi.  341. 

Calistus,  Nicephorus,  an  eminent  writer, 
Iii.  272. 

Calixtines,  in  Bohemia,  their  rise  in  xv 
cent.  iii.  399  ;  four  demands,  ibid, 

Calixtus,  George,  bis  zestl  for  reconciling 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  xvii 
cent.  v.  115;  as  also  the  Lutherans 
aod  Reformed,  246;  his  peculiar  me- 
thod and  form  of  theology,  263; 
author  of  Syncretism,  and  character, 
267  ;  his  death,  269 ;  doctrine  con- 
demned, and  creed  drawn  up  against 
it  by  the  Lutheran  doctors,  270 ;  opi- 
nions, 272 ;  his  real  design,  274. 

Calixtus  IJ,  pope,  his  great  character, 
iii.  42 ;  disputes  concerning  investi- 
tures subside  by  his  prudence,  44. 

-: Illrinstitutes  the  festival  of  the 

'  TraiBflgiiratlOD,  ni.409i 


Calovhis,  a  Lutherflb  firriter  fit  xvil  cent. 
V.  271. 

Calvin,  John,  a  short  character  of  hfrn^ 
iv.  81  ;  he  com'mehces  the  c6ntrover8y 
about  predestination,  317;  esta- 
blishes the  reformed  church,  380;  bis 

'  grand  views  how  in  part  executed, 
323 ;  his  changes  are  not  appro'ved  or 

'  received  by  alt  the  Refbrnied,  327; 
his  doctrine  gains  ground  in  Germany, 
399;  ill  France,  330;  and  Ih  Britain, 
332 ;  his  system  made  the  public  rnle 
of  faith  in  England  under  Ed  ward  YJ. 
333  ;  adopted  in  the  Netherlands,  ^48 ; 

'  his  rigid  discipliiie,  and  resolution 
in  establishing  it,  363  ;  his  scriptural 

'  commentary,  why  sharply  Censured, 
367 ;  his  institutes  of  the  Christian 
religion,  368;  his  contest  with  the 
spiritual  libertines,  371  ;  with  those 
of  Geneva,  373 ;  be  puts  Servetus  to 
death,  425;  hh  method  of  interpret- 
ing ScHpture  scrupulously  followed 
by  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
church,  V.  317. 

CatvinistSf  secret,  or  Crypto-Calvinists, 
in  Saxony,  iv.  292. 

CamaldoUteSfSk  monastic  order  in  xi  cent, 
ii.  477. 

CambalUf  (now  Pekiu  in  China),  erected 

'  into  an  archbisbopric  in  xiv  cent.  iii. 
266. 

Canterarius,  Joachim,  a  learned  com- 
mentator, Iv.  260, 

Cameron^  Johri^  his  reconciling  doctrine, 
V.  331. 

Campanella,  a  philosopher  in  xvi  cent, 
iv.  133. 

Campanus,  his  heretical  notions,  iv.  424. 

Canara,  state  of  the  Christians  in,  vi.  340. 

Canon  of  Scripture,  supposed  to  be  fixed 
about  ii  cent.  i.  96. 

Canons,  a  religious  order,  ii.  216;  en- 
couraged by  Louis  the  Debonaire,  who 
institutes  the  first   canonesses,  280; 

'  degeneracy  of  the  order,  281  ;  refor- 
mation attempted,  and  new  laws 
made,  485 ;  distinction  into  regular 
and  secular,  486;  introduction  into 
England,  ibid, 

,  regular,  their  useful  lives  and 

manners  in  xii  cent.  iii.  61 ;  contest 
w  ith  the  monks,  62. 

-,   Roman,   their  luxurious  lives, 


iv.  162. 
CantacuzentiSf  John,  the  historian  of  his 

own  times,  iii.  321. 
CantipratensiSf   Thomas,    his   character, 

iii.  214. 
Capistran,  John,  eminent  for  his  defence 

of  pa|ial  authority,  iii.  393. 
Capita,  Robert,  an  account  of^  iii*  139^ 

214. 
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CedrcNU,  an  hiitoriHD  in  xi  ceai.  il.  4l9. 

work  of,  V,  334. 

CelcaliHc,  I.,  pope,  (ends  FalladiuB  and 

CnpreofM,  J.>liu,  his  ctiaracler,  ill.  394. 

Pulrick  to  convert  the  liiah  in  v  cenl. 

CapuMnI,    Hk  or,   iv.    I65{    banished 

il.  7. 

from  Venice  m  lui  cenl.  v.  ISU  <  but 

r.  obnoiloui  to  the  clergy,  iii. 

recalled,  ISO. 

IG5:  hii  resignation,  ISe. 

Caputiali,  Biecl  or  fanalia  Id  lii  cent. 

Ctttita,    their  rlie  at    Antwerp  in   ztv 

ill.  IIS. 

cent.  iii.  316  ,  Ibeir  fame  and  proereas. 

319. 

US. 

Celjuj,  hiiobjeciionBaenipBlChristlHDily 

Cardinali.  Hit  right  of  elecliiiE  to  the  see 

refuted  by  Origen,  i.  148. 

CciU,  learning  auioog  thm  in  i  cei.l.  I. 

4Sl,    Ibeir    origin   and    riglils,    iSs', 

as! 

ditUed  inln  iwr.  claMn,  435,  their 

Cem,  Churtei  le,  deiiio  original  An,  r. 

college  Bii|  men  ted  by  Aleiunrler  111. 

340;  hi!   lingular   Iraoilalion   of  ibe 

438. 

Bible  condemned,  ihd. 

CiMurs.  i.,   ill  ecc1eila.lical  hislory,  i. 

368. 

17  ;  v!.  41  i  il  Leut.  i.  139.— iii  cent. 

Carle,  an  eminent  hiilorinn  nmaiie  the 

816.— Iv  cent.  S81 v.  cent.  ii.  I.— 

Lulberanf,  i».939. 

vi  cent.  83.-vii  cent.  135.- viU  cent. 

Carlaitedt,    Hie    refiirmer,    inreinperale 

183.- ix  cent.  949,— »  cent.  335.- »l 

leal  of,    iv,   369;  he  urnpaeiitea  his 

cent.  396 iii  cent.  iii.  I — liiicent. 

doctrine  inSwilzerUnd,  871. 

t  I7.-Iiv  cent.  964.— xv  cent.  343 

CxrmiUtti,  a  mnnaslic  order,  tlieir  rise 

xviceni,  iv.  7._Appendi.  II.-».Ii 

in  Hi  cent.Ili.  6S|  their  rule  of  ilia- 

ceut.v.  I_.viii   c^l.   vi.  1,   197— 

cipline.  Ibid.  I  rerurmalian  i.iUoducei] 

Appendix  III. 

ainunglliem  iniTiceiii.iv.  leSi  divi- 

C=rd«,  founder  oF  a  sect  in  Asia.  i.  IB6, 

Miint  tonong  tiiem,  167. 

Cri-™ioni«,  two  only  in.fTttited  by  Chrl.t, 

Carpiilhiu$,  Johu,  hik  mural  wrKing*,  ii. 

i.    I10|    wily   muliiplied    in   Ii  cent. 

253. 

180;  the  eileein  nf  modern  PlBlnuitm 

Carjiowo/ej,    an     Egjpliun    Gnnstic,    i. 

a  euuic  of  ihcir  increase  In  ill  ccul. 

904;  hlsimuiousienet.,  fitd. 

9J!I,   their  burthen  in   iv  cent.  SftI  , 

Carti,,  M.  dsi,  character  of,  t.  IS  i  his 

how  multiplied   in  v  cenl.  wilhaEe- 

pliiiosopliy,   73;    %Uox,f    appoiitiun 

neral  view  of  the  new   rileE,   ii.  49. 

la  it,  74 1    hii  meliphj&ical    Eyslcm 

additions    to    them    by    ulmott    every 

propagated    »lth    sueecw,    80,    im- 

pope,  186,  a  general  accouul  oFlbe^ 

prnved  bj  MBlebranche  and  Leibnilz, 

in  ix  cenl.  391  ;  ra^inj  of  Ihem  draws 

with  the  churBcter  of  each.  80  j  its 

from  Pagan  files,  384  i  tbeir  InervaM 

progrens,  316. 

in  s  cent,  384  g  Iheir  multlplicalloD  In 

OirliHan    controveny    In    Hollaod,  ». 

xiii  cent.  ili.  S39t  many  and  u^fleii 

eer.monlei  remain  ia  xvl  cent.  Iv.  804. 

a  tyBlera  of  iinpiely,  ibid. 

CtrinfAui,  fonuder  of  an  herciicBl  ucl. 

Oirlhuilaai,  a  mooastic  order,  Us  rise  in 

1.  199  1  blends  the  dncirines  of  Cbriit 

x\  cent.  ii.  481  :  founder,  und  severe 

with    ihe    errnri    of    the    Jews    and 

lans,  469  1  wliy  so  Ten  aani,ol  that 

Gnotlica,  130. 

order,  483. 

Ccru/flWui.MiciiacI, patriarch  of  Constan. 

Cauian,  his  ciiaracler,  ii.  3[. 

tinnjile,  revives  llie   cnnlroveriy   be- 

Cau/»(forui,  hisrxouailiiiniof  Scriulure, 

iHecii   the  Greeks  and    Latins  in    xt 

ii.  IIS.               ■ 

cent.  il.  499 1  violent  meusucei  used  oo 

Caitalia,  Seha<tiaa,  nppnsei  Calvin,  and 

both  sidei.  501. 

hl^characler,  iv.374. 

Chaladon,  fourth  general  conncil  at,  ii. 

CuUiUani,  the  f xlrai.rdinary  oietliod  used 

by  Ihem  to  delermioe  Hie  suprri.n  rx- 

CAflUMii  Chriiliant,  vi.  338. 

ccilenee     nf     the   Horaau    or   Goihic 

Chapters,  controversy  about  Ihe  three,  in 

!ervi«in»ieenl.  ii.  318. 

vi  cent,  ii,  1 19. 

Charmlna,  synod  of,  in  xvii  rent.  v. 840. 

iii.  89. 

CAan'fy,  feaiiti  iif,  called  AEBp,«,  1.  1 14t 

CuiHlKs,  ancieni,  not  no  good  as  the  Lu- 

suppressed  in  v  cent.  Ii.  50. 

■hernn,  iv.  864. 

Charlemagne,  Ills  expedition  against  the 

Snxona,  II.  187  ,  his  design  of  propa. 

g»(iog  Christianity,  188:  h>>  method 

CtAofid,  or  PaiilieiBM,  a  (fcl,  ii.  593 , 

(heir  unbapiif  glalGin  xil  cent.  ili.  100. 

allempti  agaiuil  ibe  Saracent  uut  <my 

INDEX. 
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sncceisfol,  199;  he  rcTivei  learning 
among  the  Latins,  196 ;  if  founder  of 
the  anWersity  of  Paris,  considered, 
197;  his  grant  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
Sll  ;  opportunity  opened  for  the  west- 
ern empire,  which  he  embraces,  212  ; 
his  supposed  works,  223 ;  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Romish  ritual,  244. 
Charles^  the  Bald,  a  great  patron  of  sci- 
ence, ii.  261. 

• V.    emperor,  calls    a   diet    at 

'  Worms,  at  which  Lother  is  banished, 
iv.  50 ;  ratifies  the  sentence,  51  ;  is  an 
advocate  for  papal  authority  at  the 
diet  of  Augsburg,  85 :  concludes  a 
peace  with  the  Lutherans,  91  ;  listens 
to  the  counsels  of  Paul  III,  100;  his 
designs  give  occasion  to  the  Protest- 
ants to  take  ap  arms,  ibid, ;  he  raises 
an  army  against  them,  101  ;  his  base 
and  perfidious  behavionr  to  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  102$  his  rear  views, 
107  I  disconcerted  '  by  Maurice  of 
Saxony, 108. 

].,  of  England,  his  character,  v. 


105;  three  principal   objects  of  his 
administration^  347. 

II.,  patron  of  science,  y.  64  ;  his 


character,   106$  state  of  the  church 
under  him,  369. 

Chemists,  or  Fire-Philosophers,  v.  69. 

Ckemnitx,  Martin,  his  examination  of  the 
council  of  Trent  commended,  iv.  253. 

ChilUngwortky  a  leader  of  the  Latitndi- 
narians,  his  great  character,  v.  368. 

China,  Christianity  planted  there  in  vii 
cent.  il.  135$  state  of  that  religion 
among  the  Chinese  in  xiv  cent.  iii. 
266$  missions  there  in  xvii  cent.  v. 
17  $  their  astonishing  success,  18  $  a 
change  of  affairs,  vi.  248. 

Chonidtes,  Nicetas,  a  good  historian,  iii. 
132. 

Chorepiscopi,  their  origin  and  ofiiee,  i. 
95. 

Chosroes^  king  of  Persia,  a  violent  per- 
secutor of  the  Christians,  ii.  93$  a 
patron  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
98. 

Christf  his  birth,  i.  47  $  accounts  of  him 
in  the  four  Gospels,  48  $  his  choice  of 
apostles  and  disciples,  49;  his  death, 
53  $  resorrection  and  ascension,  ibid.  $ 
his  Gospel  preached  first  to  the  Jevis 
and  Samaritans,  54  V  respected  among 
the  Gentiles,  58  ;  he  left  the  form  of 
the  church  andetermined,  86$  insti- 
tnted  only  two  sacraments,  110  $  com- 
parison between  him  and  the  philoso- 
phers, and  its  consequences,  229 1 
a.  parallel  arrogantly  drawn  between 
bim  sad  ApoUonlas  Tyanasas^  dOO$ 
dispatei  aboic  the  aatire  of  histedy 


in  vi  cent.  ii.  132  $  debates  about  the 
manner  of  his  birth  in  ix  cent.  315; 
the  festival  of  his  body,  or  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  in  xiii  cent.  iVi.  233  $  eon* 
troversy  in  xv  cent,  concerning  the 
worship  due  to  his  blood,  407  ;  his 
divine  nature  denied  by  the  SocinianS| 
iv.  422  $  omnipresence  of  his  flesh,  a 
subject  of  dehate,v.293 ;  his  generation 
according  to  KoelPs  sentiments,  382  $ 
his  humanity  denied  by  the  Quakers, 
^429. 

Christian  religion,  the  whole  compre- 
hended in  two  great  points,  i.  102$ 
ceremonies  multiplied  in  ii  cent,  and 
the  reasons,  179  $  first  reuson,  a  ciesire 
to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the  church, 
180$  second  reason,  to  refute  calum- 
nies and  reproaches,  181  $  third  rea- 
son, the  abuse  of  Jewish  rites,  1^ ; 
fourth  reason,  the  imitation  of  the 
heathen  mysteries,  183$  fifth  reason, 
the    symbolic    manner    of    teaching 
among  the  eastern  nations,  tftuf.$  sixth 
reason,  prejudices  of  converted  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  184  $  assemblies,  where 
and  when  holden   by  the  primitive 
Christians    185$    the   state    of   the 
Christian  doctrine  in  iii  cent.  244$ 
'    vicious  method  of  controversy  prac- 
tised by  the  defenders  of  the  charch, 
and  spurious  writings  among  them, 
252$    progress    of   this    religion    in 
the  east,  in  vi  cent.  ii.  85$  in  the 
west,  86. 
Christianity,  causes  of  its  rapid  progress 
snpernatoral,  i.59$  its  progress  in  the 
Roman   empire,    133$    in   Germany, 
134$   in  Gaul,  135$   it  is  gradually 
corrupted,  165$  its  success  in  iii  cent. 
must  be   imputed    partly  to   divine, 
partly  to  human    causes,  219$    em- 
braced by  the  Goths,  221,  303$  in- 
terpreted  according  to  the  principles 
of   the    Platonic    philosophy,   245$ 
Julian  attempts  its  destruction,  295  $ 
the  effbrls  of  the  philosophers  against 
It,  300  $  It  is  established  in  Armenia, 
302  $  its  progress  among  the  Abyisi- 
niaiis,  ihid,  $  the  causes  of  the  many 
conversions  in  iv  cent.  304$  corrupted 
by  the  introduction  of  various  rites, 
351  $  embraced  by  the  Burgundians, 
ii.  5 ;  by  the  Franks,  6 ;  causes  of  the 
conversions  hi  v.  cent,  examined,  9  $ 
attempts  of  the  Pagans  to  destroy  its 
credit,    11  ;    its  decline  in   Britain, 
through   the  cruelly  of-  the   Aaglo- 
8axons,12$  opposed  i»y  secret  enemies, 
14  $  its  progress  in  the  East,  85  $   the 
conversioo  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  87f  it 
is  introduced  lato  China,  135  %  propa- 
gaitd  hi  Hjrcaala.  a»A  't»Jt^aMPix^^K^• 


I 


luiWilhrouglilhf  lucr^iiofiheTurS^ 
and  Saracens,  I9«j  embraced  by  iJii? 
DanoBud  Sneilfn,  SWt  by  itie  BuJ- 

X3I )  b;  the  gclafonians,  Hid.;  bj>  the 
Kuulan!,a5E;  b;  Ihel'alet.  audHuti- 
EBTiaua,  aSb,  340;  by  Ihe  Uai)» 
and  Norurgiaas,  343 1  by  the  Poiae- 
iBDiotii,  iii.  I,  Si  by  Ihc  Finland- 
en.  9;  by  Ihe  LWoDiaus,  d(  \h 
decline  in  Aiia  in  xW  ceM.  869) 
it  is  propngnled  by  S|ianisli  and  I'nr- 
tugnete  missions,  iv.  I2i  t  prcactied  in 
India,  ».  Sj  iU   iiros|ieroua  ilnle    in 

Tope,and  mare  eeiieciolly  in  England, 
fl. 
CArufidHifili  the  firit  cent,  perseculed  by 
Ibe  Komsat,  i.  64,  &e.  g  loaded  with 
DpprobriauB  caluoniet,  67  ;  tlieir  per- 
iccu lion  under  Nero,  70 1  viiy  fene- 
cuted  by  DamlliaD,  iS|  divided   liilo 


P 
I 


believers  Hndcalecbumens,  104;  tl 

105  I 

uinnueri,  itid.  ;  canlroven-ien  among 
tbeoi,  107  I  ctiurcbcB  ealabliBlied  aniDng 
then.nndliaw  the  public  worship  hub 
cnnducted,  113;  Ihe  Loid'i  Supper, 
feuli  of  rharily  and  baplisni,  114; 
tbe  prnrrulloo  under  TiHJan,  141; 
under  Adrian,  143,  under  Amoninus 
Pius,  143;  under  Marcut  Anloniniis, 
144;  Ibe  eleuency  oF  Commodui  In- 
nard  them,  145;  ihrir  calamiliei 
tinder  SeTerti!,  141i,  8SS;  their  learn- 
ing in  11  cent.  IQH;  eicommuDicalioa 
foand  neceeiory  amnog  them,  I7S; 
their  pFBilenlial  di^dplinu  gradually 
modeled  by  the  Ilealheu  m^'aleriet, 
179  ;  their  loiDiuui Ilea  Increased  under 
various  emperors  in  iii  eeiil.  SiH, 
their  numbers  increased,  Sid;  periic- 
euliou  uuder  Maiimin.  »S3t  under 
Ueciuanud  Va1eriBn,S£S,9!6,  tbeir 
(tate  noder  Cnlllenui  and  C^audiu? 
tnlernble,  827]  attempts  uf  Ihe  JcRs 
sgBintl   Lhem,  »30;    Ihelr  afairs  rr- 

llioclelian,  aSS;  miieriee  very  great 
underGalerius,£Sa;  liappy  state  undrr 
Canstantinc  llie  Great,  887  ;  levivnl 
or  learning  among  lhem  in  iv  cent. 
309;     -  ■  ■ 


I  pernii 


I,  341, 


adopted  by 

tronersies  freqneni  omoni;  ibeoi,  i>«3  ^ 

suffer  from  tbeiuecen  ft  barbarous  in- 

IheGollis  and  VandiUs  In  lhem  in  Gavl, 
IS)  their  calamitifs  fram  the  Picl; 
and  Scots  in  Britain,  idiJ.t  taiirortuues 
In  Pcraia,  19;  luSeringi  froni  Ibe 
Vandals,  S4 1  rron  Ihe  Aiield-Sit;ioii9, 


Hunt,  and  Lonibafds.  92;  from  Choe- 
roei  in  Peraia,  S3 ;  tbey  are  Dpprcued 
by  the  Snraceus  In  Spnin  and  SardruH, 
193  [  tlirir  super«itl<iu>  piety  and 
moiaJi  in  vili  teol.  SS5;  peraectfteil 
in  X  cent,  by  ifie  harbarlant  in  Ibe 
lent,  340 1  llieir  affairs  in  Palestine 
in  a  declining  stale,  iii.  10 1  oppreued 
by  Ihe  Sitracens  in  ill  cent,  and  tbe- 
CBUse,  «l;  an  important  divisinu  of 
tbeir  doctors,  88  j  a  sect  of  free- 
thlnliiaE  Clirisiians,  vi.  364. 

Virisiiem  11.  king  dF  Denmarli,  prs- 
lautes  Ilia  aeforuuition,  but  frnin  bad 
molliei,  Iv.  75;  is  deposed,  76;  Ihe 
different  conduct  of  his  lucceuor 
Irederic,  Ibid. 

111.  reformi  Ihe  DnDiihcharcti 

from  UnmlAb  supcnlilinn,  iv.  77[  he 
sup  presses  epiacupncy,  10. 

Ikriuiaat  queen  of  Sweden,  ber  clunge 
of  religion  and  character,  v.  ISO; 
iX!V,  againd  Inno- 


I.  139. 

Of,  Michael, 


\  cbaracler,  1< 


Chiysttstom,  account  of,  i.  SSI  ;  Uk  ri- 
gorous praceediagi  of  TheophilM 
against  him,  ii.  47 ;  tile  iojotlice  of 
his  sufferings  considered,  46. 

CAurcA,  the  first  Ctaiiiiian,  1.  561  Dr. 
Mostaeim's  ideas  of  tbe  priButivB 
church  correcled.  vi.  40 — 95  ;  proiper- 
ous  (late  of  the  modern  cburch,  vi,  S, 

Arminiao,  its  rise,  v.  380 g  doc- 
trine of  Armlaios,  390;  progreu  of 
Ibis  church  afiei  his  death,  309; 
pticlfic  methods  uaed  by  it(  members, 
but  in  vain,  303;  tbeir  doetrioe  com- 
prehended in  five  nrlicles,  394  g 
prince  Maurice  declares  against  lhem, 
307  ;  synod    convoked  at  DordiechI, 

tenelB  condenDed  by  it,  401;  tbey 
are  pciseciited  variously,  40S  ;  are 
invited  into  Holiteln,  and  form  Ibem- 
iclceg  Inia  a  colony,  UM. ;  recalled 
frooi  eille,   404;    their  nncienl  and 


or  faith,  408, 
opinion, 
and  grsci 


.,  405 ;  I 


nilcd  a 


CliiircAu,  E^tei 

bended  under 
ttii(elaiTliiDeBi.iii.46. 


I 
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ekurtk  of  Eoglaiid  «t  first  ioGlined  to  the 
sentiments  of  Luther,  iv.  333;  but 
c^baogjed  a^ter  the  death  of  Henrj 
VIII.  to  Calvinism,  ibid. ;  received  a 
.  new  form  of  ceremonials  and  disci- 
pline under  queen  Elisabeth,  335 ;  its 
controversy  with  ibe  Puritans,  377  ; 
revolution  in  favor  of  Arminianism, 
y.  327 :  its  geoiusand  spirit,  ibid. ;  state 
under  James  1.  and  changes  made  in  it, 
340, 344;  state  under  Charles  I.,  347; 
under  Cromwell,  362;  Presbyterian 
government  established,  363 ;  what 
sects  flourished  at  this  time,  364 ;  its 
state  under  Charles  II.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, 369;  divisions,  whence  the 
terms  of  High^church  and  Low-church, 
370;  its  slate  io  xviii  cent.  vi.  29; 
established  form  of  government,  30 ;  its 
division  into  two  classes,  ibid. ;  warm 
disputes  between  them,  with  the  prin- 
cipal champions,  31 ;  various  sects  in 
England,  througb  the  nn bounded  li- 
berty of  the  press,  32 ;  scheme  of  union 
with  the  French  ehurch,  31 ;  history 
of  our  church  in  xvlii  cent.  270 ;  in 
xix  cent.  356. 

— Greek,  its  state  in  xvi  cent,  iv, 

■  206;  in  zvii  cent.  v.  215;  its  invin- 
.  cible  aversion  to  the  Latin  church, 
216 ;  its  doctrine,  if  not  corrupted  by 
the  Romish  missionaries  and  doctors, 
220;  its  history  in  xviii  cent.  vi.  241, 
335. 

-,  Helvetic,  what  points  irst  ex- 


cited a  difference  between  its  members 
and  the  Lutberans,  iv.  321 ;  the  former 
adopt  Zuingle's  doctrine  of  the  encfaa- 
rist,  ibid.;  oppose  Bucer's  endeavours 
to  modify  their  doctrine  to  some  degree 
of  conformity  with  that  of  Lu&er, 
322 ;  warm  cofitests  concerniog  •the 
formulary  of  concord,  vi.  34. 

-,  Lntbcran,  its  rue,  iv.  49;  pro- 


gress  retarded  by  internal  divisions 
relative  to  the  eucharist,  57;  and  by 
a  civil  war,  59 ;  it  was  at  leagtb  raised 
to  thedigoity  of  a  lawful  and  complete 
hierarchy, 240 ;  the  sum  of  itf  doctrine, 
JAid. ;  its  ceremonies  and  public  wor- 
ship, 242 ;  its  visible  bead  and  form  of 
govemneot,  244;  liturgies,  public 
worship,  Aod  method  of  instruction, 
245;  bolidaysaod  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, 247  ;  state  of  learning  among 
its  members,  251 ;  various  fate  of 
philosophy  among  them,  254;'  sects, 
255 ;  science  of  theology  corrected 
and  improved,  269 ;  respective  merits 
of  iuterpreters, -260;  state  of  moral* 
ity,  264;  polemic  or  controversial 
theology  intitodnced,  266 ;  asperiUr  in 
ill  4«piitaitt|  how  alienated,  aB6 ; 


three  periods  to  be  distinguished  in 

.  the  history  of  this  church,  267;  dis- 
putes in  the  first  period,  268 ;  in  the 
second,  277;  form  of  doctrine  project, 
ed,  292;  this  church  loses  ground  in 
some  places,  v.  234 ;  attempts  made 
toward  an  union  with  the  reformed 
church,  238 ;  declaration  of  the  synod 
of  Cbarenton,  240;  prosperous  events, 
247;  progress  in  learning,  248;  state 
of  philosophy,  249;  most  eminent 
writers  in  xvii  cent.  259;  external  and 
internal  state  of  the  church  in  question 
}u  xviii  cent.  vi.  17  ;  it  receives  a 
considerable  accession,  but  is  op- 
pressed at  home,t6td. ;  various  contests 
and  divisions,  19 ;  its  state  in  Prussia, 
254;  in  the  north  of  Europe,  255, 
344;  in  Germany,  256,  346. 

Church,  reformed,  its  history,  iv.  306; 
constitution,  307  ;  its  progress  in  Swit- 
zerland, 311;  controversy  between 
the  Lutberans  and  reformed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  encharist,  316;  dispute 
about  predestination,  317;  the  chief 
founder  of  this  church,  322;  its  pro- 
gress in  Germany  and  France,  329, 
330 ;  its  state  in  the  Netherlands,  348  ; 
in  Poland,  349;  difference  between 
Its  doctrines  and  those  of  Luther,  357 ; 
its  form  of  government,  361 ;  state  of 
discipline,  363  ;  learning,  365  ;  inter- 
preters  of  Scripture,  366;  theological 
doctrines,  367  ;  state  of  morality,  369; 

-  persons  of  eminent  genios  io  this 
church,  379 ;  its  history  in  xvii  cent, 
v.  308 ;  limits  extended,  ibid. ;  declino 
in  France,  310;  in  the  Palatinate, 
315;  eontroversies,  323;  its  state  in 
xviii  cent.^i.25,252;  its  great  extent, 
and  who  may  account  tiMmselves mem- 
bers of  it,  26;  projects  of  re-ooion 
between  the  reformed  and  the  Luther- 
ans, 28,  252;  actual  union  in  some 
instances,  347. 

,  reformed,  in  France,  disposed 
to  favor  Anninianism,  v.  328;  l>lamed 
for  making  concessions  of  moment 
to  popery,  and  this  point  examined, 
330 ;  controversy  raised  by  the  hypo- 
thetical uoiversalists,  331;  Cameron^s 
attempt,  and  Amyrault's  form  of  re- 

'    conciliation,  ibid. 

Romish,  great  schism  of,  in  xiv 

ceof.  lii.  291 ;  plan  for  reforming  it, 
in  xvi  cent.  iv.  99 ;  zealoos  in  appoint- 
ing an  infinite  number  of  missionaries, 
146 1  character  of  its  commont^ors, 
180 1  state  of  practical  religion  among 
its  members^  184;  moral  writers  di- 
vided into  tiiree  classes,  1#5|  obarac- 
ter  of  its  polemic  diviAes^  fWtf. ;  iia 
inttnukl  •tacotxamiofiii^  IM\ks»'^^« 


r 

I 


5o* 


cipnl  aubjecii 

ei\,  and  explained,  logj  vmu  ui- 
templB  to  UDile  Ihe  KuiEian  cliurcb  lo 
Ihi^,  SS8;  little  euccni  alleodn  Ihe 
labori  of  Ihe  misilonmies  among  il>e 
Baitern  kecli,  S34  j  I'Dh  far  it  wos 
CDUiidered  u  true  church  lly  the  com. 
mii^looers  of  queen  ElizubHh,  S4S  | 
ill  liUlory    and    pnpri  in   :cvii   cent. 
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ipnip,  reduced  lo        eenl  a^inst  imageiEind  tfieif  Itiirttiip, 
SOJ. 
Clemaagii,  Nkulos  dc,  hia  great  charac- 
ter, ill.  394. 
Ottntna,  bishop  of  Rnme,  the  moit  pmi- 
peutwrilrtln  i  cent.  i.9T. 

Alciaiidrinus,  his  greal  charae- 

Kr.i.  I6S, 

III.,  pope,  remaikablji  zealous 

:   French,  iii.  "ifil. 


I 


i.57. 


-  V.  a 


le  Freticli 


il.  1S8;  general  decline  of  ihu  papal 
cernini;  it,  embraced  by  mnBl  princes 


10;  cantruiertjr  between  the  Jcsuiia 
and  Janaenisis,  1 1  ;  iJebalea  occasion- 
ed bylhe  New  Teilaoient  'ifQoetnel, 
with  the  bull  <if  Clement  XI.  in  cnn- 
demnolioD  uT  ii,  19  ;  coaimotiimi 
ralaed  bj  Ibia  bull  in  France,  13  ;  pie- 
tended  miracles  hj  the  remaina  of  Ihe 
Blibe  ParU  refuted,  and  vjalona  of  (he 
Janteniati  canaldered,  and  luccera  nf 


Charch,   raleri,  linn    called   in   i.  cent. 
i.  90;  their  character  and  af&(e,ibid. 

V.  9SSi  change  ialroduced  into  il  hj 

Peter  l.S35i  its  stale  in  x«iii  cent. 

vi.  lG,i4&;ioiiicenl.33T. 
Ckwdm,  if  Ihe  Grat  Chriitiani  had  any, 

conaiderEd,  i.  113  j  splendid  ereclions 

iDiTcenl.  SSe. 
— — ,  lonre  noeient,  hiitory  of,  1.  94, 

,  mudern,  an  accuuol  of,  iv.  83Q. 

CtTKiritBi,  CDDvcrled  to  Chriitiuniiy  in 

ii  ceol.  ii.  m. 
Ciramiaaianei.ia  Africa,  tbeir  rite  and 

ravBgei,  i,  1163;  aererc  proceeding! 


IX.  cbaracler  a 

of.  191. 
Xt,  decides  the 

iMineiellie.Chlneic  i 

JcBuilc.Yl.S,  isauca  tlie  bull   Unlge- 

nilus.  IS,  804  ;  hia  character,  Sg^ 

XII.  character  of,  »i.  8,  SIS. 

XI  If,  conduct  and  mltrailnnea 

of,  vl.818,a£5. 
XlV.dlbsolvesthc  order  of  Je- 

auila,  tI.  9'il ;  hit  character, itij, 
Cfergjr, a  perfect  equality  among  )bem 

ID  i  cent,  i.95;  Ibeir  vices  in  ill  cent. 

238  i  in  iv  cent.  313  i  Uieir  eicetilvc 

pride  in  v.  cent.  ii.  27  ;  annrce  of  llieir 

alrained  by  Ihelefrialaiure  in  viii  eenl. 
199;  venerniiun  for  Ihem  greater  in 
■be  Weal  lliau  intbe  F.aat,!00i  increase 
of  ihelr  revenueu,  301  ;  their  temporal 
dignities,  SOS;  their  ticca  in  ixeeiil. 
aST  ;  zealona  in  tbe  cauie  of  ia|>er- 
alilinn,  S8B ;  Ibeir  vicoi  in  i.  cent. 
principally  iaiputabie  In  ihe  exagipjcs 
of  the  pontiffi  of  Hoine,3.:9,id«cay 
of  piety  and  diiciplioe  among  tbemin 
xi  cent.  4^3  i  Ihelr  iufamnna  liwi  in 
liii.  cem.  iil.  146  ;  com  plaints  agajnat 
them  ill  xiv  cent.  879  ;  llie  Steal  decline 
of  tbe  Chriilian  eburch  in  xv  <Qenl. 
thrnugh  Ibeir  neglec 


ligaiiii 
Cbla-tiim  n 


a.  364. 
nki,  their  : 


Ihe 


xi  c 


chieDy  inculcaled,  i 


rmpl  11 


I.  Brinard,  ill. 

'viuLia,  coaatitL 

Ciir*e,  Ur.  l^aaiue 


Claadt,  John,  opiniona  nf) 
ClaudiuM,  bihhop  of  Turin, 
-    MickmiolBKy,  Ii.  8S3 


■they 
lied,  V4. 

of  ROBII 

iv.  IHl  ;  obtain  conuderaUc  ad.wn- 
tnies  at  Ihe  eipcnce  of.llw  poolills, 
leSimnonerg  uf  Ihe  aupeiior  clorgy, 
and  caiiae  of  their  gieat  corroptlnu, 
iiid.  I  Ibeir  sUte  in  ctii  ccM.  v.  J<t4. 


of  Inquiring    Cturkt,  aposlolic, 
hia    doctrine         sod  ilaobnlltion,  111.310. 
,  legalar,  Uicir  fite 
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eonverstoo  on  the  minds  of  the  Franks, 
ibid, ;  the  miracles  to  be  perfurrae d  at 
his  baptism,  a  fiction,  7. 

Clugnif  monks  of,  incorporated  by  Odo, 
ii.  371  ;  their  discipline  soon  adopted 
in  all  the  European  convents,  ibtd, ; 
their  great  prosperity,  476. 

Cocceiusy  John,  his  sentiments  followed 

by  the   Dutch  divines   in   xvii    cent. 

V.   S62 ;  his   method    of  interpreting 

Scripture,  318 ;  his  chimerical  system, 

'  378. 

Cwl^i,tUt8y  doctrine  of,  ii.  77. 
,  Cwrubites,  an  order  of  monks  in  it.  cent, 
i.  339. 

College  de  propaganda  fide,  founded  at 
Rome  in  xvii  cent.  v.  1;  another  by 
Urban  V llf.  3  ;  some  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  France,  ibid, ;  altercations  of 
their  missionaries  with  those  of  the 
Jesuits,  5. 

<^oUege8  for  study  and  education,  tii.  26. 

Co//e^ian/«,  aSocinian  sect,  their  rise  in 
xvii  cent.  V.  448;  their  customs  and 
tencfs,  451. 

Collinsy  the  freethinker,  vi.  7. 

Columban,  Ku  account  of,  ii.  105,  110, 
137. 

Commentaries^  chains  of,  in  ix  cent, 
ii.  «94. 

Commentators,  pervert  the  natural  ex- 
pressions of  Scripture,  i.  330 ;  their 
division  into  two  classes,  ii.  113;  their 
characters  in  different  centuries,  380, 
494;iil.77,S«3,402. 

Commission-court,  high,  account  of,  Iv. 
339;  its  exorbitant  power,  340. 

Commodus,  the  emperor,  state  of  the 
Christians  under  him,  i.  145. 

ComnenuSf  the  emperor,  maintains  a  con- 
troversy wiih  the  Manichaeans,  ii.  521. 

,  Emanuel,  h^§  character  and 

works,  iii.  91.      , 

Conception,  linmacHlate,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  a  subject  of  dispute  In  xli  cent. 
iii.  94;  controversy  about  it  in  xvii 
cent,  between  the  Franciscans  antf 
Dominicans,  v  S02. 

Concurd,  form  of,  iv.  241,  296 ;  produces 
much  distnrbance,  298;  suppressed  in 
Jirandenburg,  v. 237 ;  disputes  in  Swit- 
2erlan4  concerning  it,  388  ;  abrogated, 
at  Basril  and  Geneva,  ibid. 

Concordat,  forcibly  imposed  on  his  sub- 
jects by  Francis  l.of  France,  iv.  13  ; 
a  new  one,  settled  by  Napoleon,  vl. 
318;  another,  322. 

Conferences^  religious,  at  Ratisbon.  Leip- 
/     sic.  Thorn,  and   CnsscI,   v.  109,  240, 
241,242.. 

Confessional,  some  groundless  remarks  in 
it  an.«wered,  vl.  112,  &c. 
vou  VI. 


Confessors f  who  are  eotitled  to  this  name, 
i.  68. 

Confucius,  acisertlon  concerning  him, 
V.  26 ;  religious  worship  paid  to  him 
by  the  Chinese,  ibid, 

Congal,  abbot,  propagates  the  monastic 
discipline  in  Great  Britain,  ii.  105. 

Congregations,  various,  at  Rome,  W.  140, 
202. 

of    the  Holy  Sacrament 

in  France,  v.  4, 

Conrady  of  Marpurg,  the  first  German 
inquisitor,  iii.  244;  his  barbarity  and 
fate,  ibid. 

Constance,  the  famous  council  of,  iii. 
359  ;  limits  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
300;  condemns  John  Huss  to  death, 
365  ;  issues  a  decree again^t  the  writ- 
ings and  ashes  of  Wickliffe,  370 ;  de- 
prives the  laity  of  the  cup  in  the  holy 
sacrament,  371. 

Constantine  the  Great,  grants  the  Chris- 
tians power  to  live  according  to  their 
own  laws  and  institutions,  i.  287  ;  is 
converted  to  Christianity,  288  ;  the 
sincerity  of  his^ faith  proved,  289  ;  he 
models  the  ecclesiastical  government 
according  to  the  civil,  312. 
■  ■  ■  ,  Copronymus,  his  zeal  against 
Image- worship,  ii.  238. 

Porphyrogeneta,  his  zeal  for 


reviving  learning  among  the  Greeks, 
ii.351. 

Constantinoplctihe  first  council  at,  1. 381 ; 
another,  ii.  121 ;  other«,  301,  303. 

— ' — ,   patriarch   of,  his  juris- 

diction  In  iv  cent.  i.  317 ;  contends 
with  the  pope  forsupremacy  in  v  cent, 
ii.  20;  his  power  augmented  by  Leo 
in  viit  cent,  2(6;  disputes  about  pre- 
eminence in  ix  cent.  316;  by  whom 
elected  in  modern  times,  iv.  208  ;  his 
extensive  power  and  revenues,  209. 

Controversial  writers,  employed  in  ex- 
plaining the  terms  of  salvation  and  nc- 
ceptauce  in  icent.  I,  10^;  their  merit 
and  demerit  In  ii  cent.  170 ;  the  rules 
of  the  ancient  sophists  esteemed  by 
them  as  the  best  method  of  confuting 
err*;r,  ii.  40  ;  their  works  destitute  of 
moderation  and  prudence,  in  vi  cent. 
117  ;  how  far  they  way  be  considered 
as  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal  in 
vii  cent.  164;  few  engaged  inessen- 
tial points  of  religion  in  viii  cent,  but  i 
confined  to  the  disputes  about  image- 
worship,  233  ;  prevented  in-  ix  cent, 
by  intestine  divisions,  from  opposing 
the  common  enemies  of  their  faith, 
299;  scholastic  method  of  disputing 
introduced  among  them  in  xi  cent. 
498;  and  flourishes  in  xil  ceort.lii.  8S; 
2h 
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the;  are  more  nuneran!  than  reipect-  Craii,  Ihe  mlracnlnui,  perliape  a  diema, 

able,    in  liii  ceiK.  228  i  few  worthy  1.291. 

of  nolice   in    liv    cent.    327  j    mnny  Cruiada.    See  Wart,  Hoi//. 

eminent  amDns  them  In  xv  cent.  405  g  Cgprian,  binhop  of  Canhage,  oppoieE 

Rod  in  xvicent.  iv.  185.  Ilie  re-admistioa  of  the  liipKd,  i.  gSS; 

CwilroMriJDi,  private,  in  III  cent.  V.  296.  Euffers  marlyrcinin    under   Valerian, 

CbnO-oDtrjj  concerning  the  Mlllronlum,  S26i  a  character  of  tiie  woiLa,  S48. 

i.  SM;  Ibe  baptiim  of  heretici,  S55;  Cgran,  abbnt  of  St.,  a  well-ioeaaiiif  h^ 

Mclelian,  S43;  ^rian,   34^j    Arian,  n alio,  v.  195, 

3SS ;  between  Jerome  and  Vigllaniiui,  Cgril,  biihop  of  Alexandria,  his  cbajsc. 

ii.  46  ;  CDDcerning  the  three  chapters,  ler,  ii.  89  ;  he  an  at  hem  at  ise  9  Neilorhii 

llOiabont  (hederlvalion  of  the  Ualy  tnelve    times,    60;    preiidee  at   Ihe 

Ghost,  841 ;  concerning  imagn  amonc  council  of  Ephcsus,    61 ;   condemns 

the    Greeks,    300^    and    among    the  Nesloriai,  lifil.;  anathemntised  at  £- 

Latins,  309  pip  an  theeucharlst,  306;  plie>ns  by  John  of  Antiocb,  64. 

predesl  I  nation    ami   grace,  310;  the     ,  patriarch    of  Conitaatinople,  Ui 

words  THna  Deitas,  514  ;  (he  birib  of  character,  v.  21S,  219. 
ChrUt,3IS;auiversal  ideas,  S56;  the 

immacnlate  conceptinn  uf  the  Vlrgio  ^■ 

Slary,  ill.  94;  the  worship  of  Christ's  Damateaait,  John,  hii  concise  yet  csm- 

blood,  407 ;  Ihe  presence  of  Christ's  preheniive   view  of  Ariitolte'i  dqe- 

bndy    and    blood  in  the  sacrament,  trine,   11.   196;    his  character,  983; 

IT.  5!i  I  good  works,  261  ;  Ihe  proper  eyElemalic  works,  939  g  polemic  wrlt- 

mnde  afcoaducling  missions,  v.  20  ;  ings,  234. 

Ihemlilure  of  divine  grace,  ITT;  the  Domionist],  a  sect  in  vi  ceal,  ii.  191. 

of  reason  in  religion,  t.  38 1  ;  Ihe  Damianui,  character  of,  ii.  48S,  497. 

-" "     cers,  a  sect  in  xiy  cent.  iii.  340, 

id,  Gabriel,  defends  the  JesuiU,    iv. 

Ns,  in  iv  and  v  cent.  Ihe  causes  192. 

Ibidered,  i.   304  ;  ii.  8  ;  in  ii  Davides,  Francis,  propagates  Sucioian- 

he  nature  of,  and  vienn,  253 ;  Ism,  iv.  4'IT, 

Jesuitical  modes  of  conTersinu,  v.  7.  Davidiil),  a.  ridiculous  sect  in  ivl  cent. 

.....         .     _  .  .^   ^,g_ 

Jkacaaetia,  in  the  primitive  church,!.  03. 

Ti.  tn.  Deacoas,  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,!.  Qi. 

Cbptata,  their  office  in  the  ehnrch,  i.  S40.  i>ccfui,  the  dreadful  persecution  under 

Copli,  their  aversion  to  (he  chnrch  of  him,  and  consequences,  i,  224. 

Rome,  iv.  146;  ilale  of  their  church  Decrtiah,  forged,  procured  by  Ilie  pon- 

in  iviil  cent.  vi.  349.  litTs  tu  establish   their  supremacy,  ii. 

(7ainia9,biBbDparJernsaIeni,acoaipaser  276;  genuine  ones,  iii.  146. 

of  hymns,  ii.  233.  Cci'sls,  promote  their  priuciples  with  ioi- 

Cbuncil, general,  one  very  much  desired  punity  noder  Cromwell,  v.  364;  BC- 

in  ivi  cent.  iv.  91  i    ivJiy  retarded  by  count  uf  them    in   svili    cent,    their 

pope  Cleoient  VII. ,iiiil.;blSBDCceEsar  notions,  and  principal  writers,  tI.  7. 

proposes  lo  assemble  ooe  at  Maotua,  Dcf//,  assembly  of  the   Dutch  clergy  ati 

which  is  protested  against  by  the  le-  v.  S7T. 

formers,  who  draw  op  the  articles  of  Demiurge,  of  Ibe  Eiulern  phrloiDphere, 

Smalcnld,g3.  i.  80. 

Coandli,  If  any  in   i  cent.  i.   95;   their  Denmark,  Ihe    people  of,  converted  to 

origin  among  Ihe  Greeks,  160.  Christianity  in   ix  cent,  ii,  i!49;  and 
,  tEcnmenieal,  when  first  esia-  conGrmeil  In  i(  in  x  cent.  343;  the  rite 

blished,   i.  Sll;  declared    lo   be  <u-  and    progress  of  tije   Reformation  in 

pcrior  in  authority  to  Ihe  pope,  iii.  ivi  cent.  iv.   74;  modern  state  of  (bo 

360.  Danish  ehnrch,  vi.  256,344. 

Cournjer,  Dr.,  a  defender  of  the  church  D'Espence,  an  eminent  eipvsitor,  in.  3v 

ofEogland,  vi.  31.  cent.  iv.  181. 

Crannier,an  eniineni  prelate,  iv.  379.  JIcdiij/,  Matthias,  introduces  the  duclrine 

Crettiui  protects  (he  Cryplo-Calvinisls,  of  Ihe  Swiss  churches  into   HuncaCJ 

i..  302  ;  suffers  death,  303.  and  Transylvania,  It.  3,53.            ,  i  , 

CrtsMtu,   his    virulenl     elTorlB   against  DewhaJ}',  William,  oatioos  and   wnrlLt 

Chrlitlaoily.  i.  147.  of,  vi.  89,                                      ...  1 

CroniKvIt,  alate  of  (be  church  under  bim,  DIadachus,  a  moral  writer  In  t  ceBfivliii 


J 


Drojsx* 


4W 


MAtMdiHm,  «f  a^pUOf,  i»«  418  $  lii. 
34, 405. 

MHdymus  attacks  the  ivboie  body  of  he- 
retics, i.  S84. 

Bkutni^  David  of,  a  great  admirer  and 
'disciple  of  Amalric:  his  fuodameDtal 
)>riociple,  iii.  258.  ' 

UtoccMf,  origin  of^i.  94. 

Diocktiany  persecution  under,  i.  !^82. 

IM^mfsiHs,  bishop    of   Alexandria,    the 
43re«it,'i.  S4S. 

,  the  Areopagite,  aGreelc  fana- 
tic, i.  336. 

S  pretended  Areopagite,  works 


•**» 


of,  li.  116;  panegyrics  on  him,  S98. 
>  ■■  I   lbeLittle,^ork8  of,  ii.  109, 1 16. 


— — — ',  chief  of  the  Mystics^  an  ac- 

connt  of,  iir.  406. 
IHoscorus,  account  of,  ii.  68. 
IHpfelimSy  fenaticism  of,  ▼.  2694  cha* 

racter  of  him  and  his  writings,  290. 
Bkttplt^f  LXX.,  authority  and  office  of, 

i.  85. 
Discord  between  Greeks    and  Latins; 

seeds  sown  in  vii  cent.  ii.  165. 
Dissenters,  are  tolerated  in  England,  v. 

369'<  their  state  in  xviii  cent.  vi.  276 ; 

in  xix  cent.  359. 
JDissidents,  Polish,  toleration  of,  y\,  268. 
.Ditlne9f  Belgic,  oppose  the  form  of  con- 
cord, iv.  298;  adopt  the  sentiments 

«f  Voet,  V.  375. 
■  ,  biblical,    their  state  in  ziT 

cent.  lii.  923. 

',  didactic,  in  xiv  cent,   both 


Greek  and  Latin,  adopt  the  rules  «# 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  their 
writings,  lif.  323. 

*,  Mystic,  in  ^iy  cent,  account 


of,  iii.  326. 

-^ ',    Polemic.    See  C0niroversiai 


Writers. 

-,  Saxon,  draw  up  a  new  creed, 


V.  270. 

JDivimUpf  systematic,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  ii  cent.  i.  168. 

DoeHors,  'Christian,   divided    into    two 
classes  in  xii  cent.  iii.  82. 

■■■'        ,  Lufberan,  corrupted  by  the  stra- 
tagems of  tl^  JTesuits,  iv.  263 ;  never 

'  attempted  to  give  a  regular  systea^  of 
morality,  264. 

•,   Swiss,    strive    to    reduce    all 


chnrches-  under  one  form  of  ecclesias- 
tioal  government,  vv.  808 ;  endeavour 
to  reconcile  the  puritans  and  church 
of  Enefand,  377. 

Doeiriney  secret,'  among  the  -ancient 
Christians,  i.  106.  : 

'."^.^-.i^jT^nlliersof  thedfarlstinn,  iv.  169. 

Dodwelly  Henry,  zeal  and  works  of,  v. 

»':8T2,'"'  -•  •    '   •  •  •  ■; 

DomMCf  his  zeal  io  extlif  sting  error, 


and  dettroying  henetics,  iii.  176;  h« 
founds  a  monastic  order,  ibid, 

Daminicatu,  an  order  of  monks  founded 
in  xiii  cent.  iii.  172  ;  the  vow  of  ab- 
solute poverty  is  imposed  on  them  by 
their  founder,  175;  some  are  sent  iato 
England,  and  called  Black  Friars,  17  6 1 
styled  Jacobins  in  France,  t^M. ;  es- 
teemed by  the  popes,  wkh  the  emi- 
nent services  done  to  the  latter,  177  ; 
dispute  between  them  and  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  179 ;  they  erect  their 
first  court  of  inquisltiofl  at  Touloase, 
241 ;  deprived  of  their  ancient  ho- 
nors, and  how  long,  329;  the  cruel 
and  impious  fraud  practised  by  tl^m 
at  Bern,  iv.  18;  they  are  greatly  in«> 
strumental  in  obtaining  the  condem- 
nation of  Luther,  21.  « 

DonUtian^  a  persecutor  of  the  Christian^ 
i.72. 

DwMiists^  rise  of  the  controversy  with, 
i.  359 ;  they  are  repeatedly  condemn- 
ed by  councils,  362 ;  tiieir  state  under 
Julian  and  Gratian,  366;  tlie  two 
causes  of  their  decline,  366;  rnin,  ii. 
54,127. 

JDoro/Aetis,  a  moral  writer,  ii.  164. 

JDorf,  or  Dordrecht^  synod  of,  in  whici» 
the  doctrine  of  Arminius  is  condemn- 
ed, V.  342,  399. 

Dogiiheua,  a  Samaritan  impostor,  i.  194. 

DoxopatriuSf  eminent  for  his  know  lege 
in  ecclesiastical  polity,  ii.  487. 

Dudithy  his  character,  iv.  436. 

Duldnusy  leader  of  the  sect  of  tiie  apo- 
stles, iii.  260. 

Dungal,  an  Irishman,  kis  great  eliaraC'* 
ter,  ii.  266. 

Dittutm,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  ii.  3T4. 

Durem,  John,  great  character  of,  v. 
243;  some  of  his  tenets,  245. 

Durtmdf  William,  account  of,  iii.  214. 

■'■  ,  of  St.  Portian,  a  polemic  di- 
vine, iii.  321, 

Dursians,  Druses,  or  Duruxiaiu,  a  soet  in- 
habiting Mount  Libanus,  I  v.  229 ;  vi. 
342. 

Dutchj  their  schemes  for  propagating 
Christianity  in  the  East  Indies,  v.  35 ; 
zeal  for  spreading  the  Gospel  in  the 
American  provinpes,  how  obstructed, 
44;  sects  among  them  in  xvii  cent.  385. 

Duytz,  Rupert  of,  an  eminent  expositor 
of  the  Scriptures,  iii.  70. 

Easter^  disputes  in  ii  cent,  about  the 
time  of  keeping  it,  186;  the  cde- 
bration  made  the  same  through  all 
Christian  churches,  188. 

EkiofdUs,  a  sect  of  bereticfr  \m  il  eent.!, 
192. 


«N 


Bctar4,  Hpnry,  a  Fnmaug  brolher  nf  (he 

l^'rre  Sptrii,  iii.  337. 
£r«j>»,  nne  nf  ihe   llnl  adv; 


firferfic  philnmiihrri,   (hair   oriirr  p! 


<1>ir<'r< 


,  llhil' 


a   so  nillril 
.  m  I  Ihe  iDDBi  fninniit 
them,  itld. 
EriAcnt,*  rpDiniknblr  ectiv 
e^iB^nrri,  characlM  nf,  ii. 
ut  ihi-ltrpoFOmrlrniRgi 
El/ric,  archbisUop      '  '■     ■ 


Ii.  ns. 


il.SU. 
t'EM,  bishop  of  I. 


work 

^ad  Chiislian,  159. 
EUpanH,  archbiilmp  of  Tuledo,  his  here 

llcHl  teneln,  ii.  S»0. 
£Ki()fteM,  af  Schnnaugr,  (he  prnpheCni 


liaiis,  enil  I  wn  parllM  (iiertiipnnt  Ai^> 
(his  (tliism  prcvenird  rriim  <ilMuU|i)r 
111  Ihe  rrFiirmed  abrond,  Slja't-pb*<L 

ml'sloni  in  Ameikii,  v.  86. '...vA 

'.nnadiu;  bithop  of  Ticimim.kisBdala- 
Io[}'npolni:;'fort>ape  ByiinoacMik|>i>A 

«s  ennirqtirncrB,  >).  104.  \:.i,i.:\ 

•.on.  a  ranalic  In  n<  cent.  t)l.it'l>fi.."..'> 
'.pliiaiii,  lh<rd   i^iierXI  »iiMTl>>rt<«BiML 


— ,  coimril  of,   why  milHl  Uie-At- 
'tnhli^  of  robben,  J'   "" 
iridm,   (lie   Syrian, 


al  doctrinal^-  i. 


nrn-  Bplicoplia,  Simon,  a  iFaiHng  mMiannns 
Ihe  Armlninns,  v.  400.  i       .i.i 

fainr     firosmui  nKarki  Ihe   supcrafhiowofl.the 

e  fur  t\ergy  and  conrl  of  Rome  iu-hM-.WnilV 
Inga,  iv.  ID  ;  ahl;  inlerpreu  itK  Scrip* 

Tllog         lurn,  181.  .   <>..'. 

£rncel,   Jutlininn.  hia  pl.in   for   prit^a- 

11  iif,  i^niiiiKlhe  Gosprl  abroad,  howiivc- 
vFnled,v.35.  ..  -..I 


L 


. of  Hesae,  chaiigei  hji  teligiaib,^. 

Puganikin    in   rv   ctnt.    vtkj    It*e1led 

n^ingt  ihp  mnllilnde,  1.  S99. 

of  Snie-Goiha,  a  pliin*pTi«cii«  «. 

tnpin,     Roman,   U»   Blnle    lit   Chrifl'i 

saa.                              ■  ■..i...,(. 

birlh,  i.  17  t   Ihe  nalnre  of   iti  gotern- 

E,senei.  !%  Ifni'b  tcct,   \.  30.       ■■     '.it' 

ment  comidertd,   18;  Kb  pjicnt  ad- 

Elhelberl.  iho  firti  ChriHi^w  kiii^wnaos 

vaiKaBeoiKloChriilianily,   iiid.  t  en- 

(heflnBlo-SBMoa.li.Sfi.         ■     ■ 

jnj«  peace  al  (lie  lime  of  Chilsl's  ap- 

Enagnm,  an  aceouni  of  his.  eccksiai Il- 

peamner;   (lie   flrcenily   for   sorh   a 

eal  hi-tory,  ii.  JOB.                       .... 

Ipinqnillilv     fo    Ihe    luccctn    of    Ihe 

EvafigcHil,,  to  whom   Ibia  lillc  isduo,  t. 

Qoipi-i,  10. 

Hi;  vi.el.                                     

,  enaicri),  ill  decline  in  vlil  cent. 

Eucharut,  conIfn»ersj  in   in  ecat.  .i«»n- 

through    inlcsline  ilivi.slnns   nnd  inva- 

ceroiiig  Chriafa  pri-.ei.tf,  ii,  aU6|  .no 

>ivcho«<ilillra,  ii.  19S. 

fixed  opinion  coocprniof  (bin *.Clme 

nglmtd,  in  nd.nnlaew  for  lileradire  in 

in   Ihe   Lnlin  rhnrcbet.  .S08.I.  bowiex- 

»ii  ceii(.  d«t  in  Theodore  of  Turaus, 

plaiiied   in   i  eonl.  ^7« j.Ilvcl/incMf 

llj  UBj  lenrniHR  ovomoi^d  in  i»  cent. 

hy    Alfred,  BflSi    (he  .ludv   of    (he 

cent.  iii.  sai;  rlKi  iimitnicd  jnrrlii^ 

iriMices   encnnraired   by   William   the 

(ion   toll,  2S^;i|hF.apaaitireniilMM<iD 

ii,  iv.  194)   f>i'[t>i>ulc>'M)iuik«a.*f  K, 

rtmn-  ..f  Calvin,  rdnlive  in  ihedlvire 

It   ivbiect    of   iiel)i\ic   in..  Ihe  .UlMullli 

dMre«,  i<.  309?   nioM  of  Rnme  fiiili 

chnrrii,   195.                          '.     .>.  .  ^,    i 

in  itaullenipts  against  It,  i.  104;  rne- 

EHcAeniu.  a  in"ivil  nriter,  ii.  n.At.. 

nira    of    Chriatlanlly     here    in    iviil 

Evgcnha  111.  po|ie,  lils«ooil  vharocler. 

reiit.  with  aome   mialakca  rectified,  * i. 

n'lil  the  lr*iiblM  he  ood«r»6i«,.lii. 

SugHth  (end  mltiiOD.iriea  into  Americ 

■      "  '       -m.     i»,      ISSf     firmly     i 
10  of  Cencvn,  .^fiS;  di«f 


Bugmlvi  IV.'fnlLa  Iha.rMiacir  of..  fincH, 
iii.  Slll'j'.'inriiipM  in  liilu'  1n.iliw«>*e 

i(,  .317;  iadi-i"ivcd,  iiii.l. 


INJENBX. 
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Eiig^pputi,  :B  viriter.  of  the  lives  of  the 

Mttlagiui},B.  pJalemic  writer,  ii.  108. 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caeiarea,  his  cha- 

!iaetep,i.819,     . 
£uif o^AiMtcoubles,  i.  S44. 
Kuslathius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  hii 

cuiiitn^itlaries  on  Hosner,  iii.  84. 
£iiote'altM«^: his  works  aod  character,  iil. 

£i%dw5t:'.iiii(t  J  sentiments    concerning 

^'iJiUntAy  and  supposed  tenets,  ii.  67  ; 
he  is  excommunicated  and  deposed, 
.-^iipis  tac^tti t ted ,  ibid. 

Eutychian  sec(«  its  rise,  ii.  67  ;  its  state 

,    Ui'ihe^^Tt  cent.  120. 

Eutychius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ii«S73. 

Ej^eomtnumsution;,  necessary  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Christian  church,  i.  107  ; 
•  the  •nisture  aqd  extent  of  it  in  viii 
rem.  ii.  205;  warm  cnntest  about  it 

•    i^i-kvi  cent*  iv.  399.- 

Exorci&tSy  duly  of,  i.  240. 


•  ( '  I   1 1  •  ■  ■■ . 


F. 


Fanatics,  many  infect  the  Greeks  in  xii 

^>-oe«t.  Yii;  96;^  diiputes  betMceo  some 

nnd    Luiher,  iv.  269,  they  excite  ta- 

Ptimotrianff  a  sect  of  Socinians  in  xvi 
'»<;ent.4v.  452L 

Pffr/tovzu^  (Parnesins),  founder  of  a  sect, 
i  4v.  455;  hia  tenets  and  eminent  disci« 
f/ieiBfibid, ;  be  separates  from  the  Uni- 
tarians, ibid. 
Fasting^     when     introduced     into    the 
.  Christian  church,  i.   116;  considered 

•  '  as  »  !seciirity>  af^inst  the  power  of 

daemons,  ^62  ;  the  manner  of  observ- 
insf  this  castom  in  iv  cent.  856; 

JFYitHiffSf  of- the chinrch,  general  character 
of,  i.  101  ;  Ihe  merit  of  their  moral 
writings  examined,  172 ;  rem.irlcable 
veneration  paid  to  ihcm,  and  to  nil 
-I  fiir^k)i:iml  writers  of  the  lirst  six 
riMiiuries,  ii.  231. 

J^ffx  li.','bi«l)op  i'f  Rome,  deprives  Aca- 
'cktsiiif  (hesce  of  Goitt>t;*ntinoplc,  ii.75. 

•^^^^^M*»hop  of  Ut|^ei,  broaches  heretival 

'  «lA*'miue?',il.247. 

'i^c:&pit'V.'<(duJ&e. of  Savoy)  elected  bishop 

'''}4»t'r.fliUtkf^'HvitMe  coaucil  of  Basil,  iii. 

J^i3t7't  rvftigrts^iSSOi" 

J^nM/^va^cltlnshop  ofCambray,  defends 

)•  MiMktt»eiGMyoDagainsiBossnet,v.208. 

JFVuvM^.oiiouacikofv  ia  xv  cent.  Iii.  377. 

FestivaU,  the  locrease  oi^   in   iv   cent. 

wlfh.^heitfause^'  k  S5d|i:  their  number 

c  ^'iNi  n  cedtt>'it.rl£5f  foi^e  iiti«tiltited  in 

'  <  'rehtemhttiiDcie  of  JoXhi^arUd  aauls, 
ii.S85. 

•  ^eikui't  Matsiiiuii^l ubI  t of naMeni  to. the 
'  f '  i*lftioaNti  inr  xr  cci»tv4il^.405. 


Fifth-monarchy  meu,  their  rise  Bud-  chA» 
racter,  v,  364. 

FinlanderSf  converted  to  C'hristianity  iJA 
xii  cent.  iii.  B. 

Firmin  propagates  the  Gospel  in  viii 
cent.  4i.  187. 

Fisher,  Samuel,  assists  Fox  in  rednciug 
Quakerism  to  a  kiud  of  regular  fcHtii, 
v.  418. 

Flacius,  Matthias,  excites  divisions  in 
the  Lutheran  churrh,  iv.  284* 

Flagellantes,  rise  and  account  of,  iif. 
218;  ti^^ir  impiiHirj  tenets,  339;  a 
new. sect  of  them,  415;  the  sum  of 
their  doctrine,  416. 

Fiavianus,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
beaten  to  death  in  the  second  council 
oC  Kpl^esus,  ii.  68. 

Florence^  council  at,  summoned  by  £u- 
genius  IV.  iii.  377. 

Fluddf  llobert,  defends  the  philosophy 
of  Paracelsus,  iv.  256;  refuted  by 
Gassendi,  v.  72. 

Forbes,  William,  his  pacific  counsels  and 
character,  V.  114. 

Forlunalusj  his  character,  ii.  110. 

F»x,  George.     See  Quakers, 

France,  the  flourishing  state  of  learning 
th^rejn  xi  cent.  il.  413;  spiritual  li» 
bertines  get  footing  there  in  xvi  cent. 
iv.372. 

Franc/ori,  a  council .  assembled  by 
Charlemagne,  ii.  241 ;  the  worship  of 
images  unanimously  condemned,  sAmI. 

Francis,  founder  of  the  Franciscans — 
his  extraordinary  change  of  life  aud 
manners,  iii.  176. 

Francis  I.  king  of  France,  abrogates  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  institutes  the 
Concordat,  iv.  13. 

Franciscans,  an  order  of  friars,  their 
rise  in  xiii  cent.  iii.  172;  their  ser- 
vices to  the  popes,  178  ;  the  miseries 
which  (he  rigid  Franciscaiks  undergi»» 
196;  quarrel  of  the  whole  order  witk 
pope  John  XX.  1 1. 308 ;  peare  couclud. 
ed,312  ;  a  division  of  this  fraieruity^ 
31/>. 

Franks,  conversion  of,  ii.  6, 

Fratrictlli,  tU«*ir  origin  in  xiil  cent..  i>f» 
198  ;  how  they  difTcred  from  the  Spi- 
ritual Franciscaiijp,  199;  enormiii.ii 
among   them  in   xiv  cent^SOji/;  (li^ir 

-  suppression  ordered  by   Joiui  XK.II. 
.  303 ;    many  .  of  them  are  barnc4  f»r 
opposing  his  orders,  304;  ^ler&eciited 
again  in  xv.  cent.  388. 

Fraadi,  pious,!.  17T» 329. 

Frederic  I.  (Barbarossa,)  emperor,. i^- 
termines  to  restrain  the  antUorit^,  4>f 
the  church,  iii.  46;  enacts  a -l^Hv  to 
prevent  transferring .  Il^ifs,  wUb•^t^0s 
cooaeat  of  UiQir  superior  Ao^d^^  AIX  \ 


•»'»■• 


i"Av\ 


r 


vn 


inppnrig  (he  dpcllon  nf  Collitui  III. 

GiBiriHs,  hi!  sacred  philology,  t,  881i 

ill  oppOii'inn  lo  Alexnodf  r  IH.  4Q  ; 

Gnoslica,  a  seel  in  (he  lloie  of  (he  apu- 

condudn  n  irealv  »llh  Ihe  Imter,  ibid. 

Bllei,  i.  IIS;  Iheir  impious  npininns 

Frederic  U.     a     exzntnmamcRleA,     iii. 

abDul  ChriK,   and    mnral  dnc(rtnei, 

liU.iCharErdKlLliimpierr,  13l;xeHl- 

Gedctdiak,   begins   a   cod(roy«r!y  con- 

.  Ibe  Wise,  etertor  of  Baio-ij., 

eapousejIhecnuseofLullier.lT.  S3,50, 

310;  his  doclrine  is  mice  eondenrn- 

ti,ibid. 

nisn  Ihe  CaUinists,  ii.  S19;  his  son 

Qodfnss.  dukeof  Lorraio,  pnpise!  in  (he 

t«lD.M  Lulheraninn,  ibid. 

flr9(  crn<ade   in   li  cent.  ii.  399  ;  hit 

great  character,  ilAd. 

amongtheAbyBinii.ininlv«nt.i.305. 

Gomar,    Francis,   opposes  ArminlM,   v. 

FMlbfFi,  bisbop  of  Chartrfs,  his  ehnrac- 

SS5.  391. 

.er,  ii.  487. 

Gojpcl,  promulgation  of,  i.  54. 

Fiilgentiat  allBclis  (be    Petagians  and 

OMs,  Iheir  conTersioo  (o  Chrislianhy, 
i.    ?2I,    303;    their    ernrfiy    With* 

Arians  irilh  grtnl  waria(h,  ii.  109. 

ChriilinnsinGanl,  11.  IS. 

G. 

Oal,  Si,  [iropapKei  (he  Guspel  among  (he 

in  V  ceBI.  ii.  63  ]  Angnsdn's  optnitin 

SucTinndHeWelii,  ii.  139. 

conccrnlDg  i(,  iHtf.  i  diiplKej  abOHI  it 

Onttnisi,,  a.  lect  »f  Ihe  Wa(erlsndian9, 

in  ix  cenl.   mid  Its  nnhappj   eanK- 

v.WO. 

queocFB,  310,  a  subject  of  contro- 

Chrislianii,  i.  a8&.  Bhau(  it  in  xtI)  cen(.  and  hence  (hi 

r,  hisfnme,  T.03.  lerms  Subl a pB arians  and   Supralapsa 


,  V.  384, 


I 


L 


Qaltic     pnnliffs,   diminaiinn    nf     pnpnl 

poner    under    tbem,    iii.  SMS;     their  Gras,   Louisa   Ic,   founds  Ihe  Yirglns   ni 

schemes  lo  Hcqnlrc  trealih,  833.  Lnve,  y.  154. 

Gassendi,    an    emineiit   philosopher    in  arallaa    composes    an    epilome  of  Ihe 

xtII  cenl.  t.  T!  ;    adacks  Aristotle  canon  law,  ill.  31,  70. 

nnd    his    foltowrrs,  iMd.;    his    wise  Greece,    the  slate  of  learning  (here  In 

method  nf  philosophical  invedligaiion,  i  cent.  I.  69;   Romish  misBionH,  V.  SIT. 

ibid. )  why  the  chief  adversary  of  Dei  Oreek  and  Latin   churches,  schiral   be- 

Carles,  73.  (neen  them  unhappily   revited  )fl  li 

Gast,  cooTcrsion  of  (he  lahabitants  of,  cenl.  li.  499;  many  attempts  Tor  a  re- 

i.  136,  304;  il.  e.  cnnciliatian  in   xiii   cent.  Ineffecdnll, 

Ottuva,    church   of,  It.    SSI ;  a  cnllrgc  iii.  8S9,  930;  simlJarat(eDip(s  InXVlii 

founded  la  lliatcilyb;  Culvln,  360.  cenl.  tI.  fi4E. 

GMgAii-AAfln.  great  surreal  of,  iii.  8S.  GrKiti,  empire  mined,  111.340;  rellgi- 

Omnadivi,  nrllei  against  (he  Lailns  in  ons  nnd  political  E(ale  oF  Ihe  Gkweks, 

II  cent,  hi)  good  character,  iii.  391,  i,.  H06  In  815, 

Genfifff,  council  nl,  li.  84S.  Qregory,    Thaumalnrgas,     conduct   Sad 

Otorge,   DnTid,  fonnder  nf  Ihe  Daflditts  norks  of,  I,  IBI,  843. 

In  i*i  cent.  iv.  4IS;  his  cliaracler  and     the    Enlighlener,    coHver(3    (ho 

tenH\,md.  Armenians,  i.  303. 

OtorjfiOJii,   converted  lo  Chrlillnnily  by     Nnzlanzen,   and   of  Nyssa,   ac- 

count   of    itiera   aud   their   Works,    I. 
381, 

Impious  doctrine,  ill.  189.  the  Greal,  sends  Aiigusline  wilh 

aleaderoffanaticsalMunsler,  many    Benedictines   into    Britain,   )l. 

I.  86;'llie  Buccceis  of  hit  iBbfWl  in  (he 

anised  lo  li  wenl,  83  •  his  lllerary  ch^raclef,") 08 ; 

eried  iu  vlil  rooraland  rcli^ov^charneler;  (18  ;«r- 

i.  184^              '  pnaillonslUj  eannnarihi^  rtass,  IC5. 

itrBinni.asectof Anahiipli5t!,iT.40S.       ,   of    Tonrs,    his  chaMcier  oa  n 

■crtun,    John,   a     zealous     oppiiser   of  writer,  il.  1 10. 

papal  despotism,   iii.  398;  labors  to  -11.  pope, deposes  Leo  (He  Istn- 

reform  the  schnnlmen,  404.  rian,  ii.  830;   hi^  ileal  t(tt  imnges,  «87. 

Ohtit,  Hoi}),  conlroverij  concerning  ill III.  also  zealous  for  iMHgc 

derivation,  il,  305.  worship,  il.  971. 

-■'-    ■-  ■ VII.   tHildebrand),- hh  «ltc- 

liDU  uanniinously  epprored,  li    441; 


moBX. 


4n 


htseztraerdlatry  character,  UitL  ;  be 
auDMal  unifersal  empire  ia  the  chorch 
W»d.^tate,  442 ;  enacts  decrees  agaimt 
simony  aiad  concubinage  among  the 
clergy,  461 ;  is  sainted,  470;  his  mo- 
derate and  candid  behaviour,  to  Be« 
renger,  ^08;  his  real  sentiments  of 
the  eucharist,  510. 

Qrtgmrjf  IX.  excommanicates   the  em» 
peror  Frederic  II.  iii.  158. 

'•— X.  acts  arbitrarily,  iii.  163. 

'''      XI.  his  character,  iii.  291. 

■  XII.  (Angelo  Corrario)  anti- 

•pope»  iii.  357  ;  resigns,  361. 

XY,  founds  the  college  depro' 


pagandd  Jide  at  Rome,  v.  1 ;  his  cha- 
iraclfr,.87. 

thibuUi,  Matthew,  bis  doctrine,  iv.  429. 

Orisons,  doctrine  of  Claudius  propagated 
among  them,  iv.  424. 

GromngenistSf  a  sect  of  the  refined  Ana» 
baptisU,  V.437. 

Grotiusy  Hugo,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
the  church  of  Rome  and  the  Protestants, 
V.  115;  a  philosophical  reformer, 
particularly  of  the  Peripatetics,  252 ; 
his  hypothesis  concerning  the  pro- 
phets, 318;  a  favorer  of  the  Armin- 
iansf  399 ;  rupture  between  him  and 
prince  Maurice,  396. 

Gruet  opposes  Csjvin,  iv.  373  ;  his  im- 
pious tenets,  and  fate,  374. 

Queiphs^Mud  Guibellines,  seditions  faCo 
tions  in  Italy  ia  ziii  cent.  iii.  161. 

Ckmdoy  Jnvenal,-  attempts  a  reformation 
among  the  monks  in  xv  cent.  iii.  386. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  an  accoutit  of,  t.  104. 

Quatauus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden,  zealous 
in  promoting  (he  Reformation,  Iv.  72. 

»  <■  ■  Adolpbos,  maintains  the  cause 

of  Germanic  liberty  against  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand,  v.  99 ;  fblls  at  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  ibid, 

Guthebaldi  an  English  priest,  successful 
in  his  mission  among  the  Norwegians, 
ii.  344. 

Guyon,  Madame,  a  patron  of  Quietism 
in  France,  v.  207  ;  her  writings  re- 
futed by  Boasuet,  ibid^ 

fl. 
JQaan,  Galen  Abraham,  founder  of  the 

Galenista,  and  character,  v.  440 ;  his 

.'OpiBions,.aad  by  whom  op|»o8ed,  441. 

JFTafe^i  Aleyaader,  the  Irrefragable  Dac- 

i#r,Uul42. 
" — ^,  a  cbief   leader  df  the  Latitudi- 

narians,  in  xvii  cent,  his  great  cha- 

raicter,  v.  86§u 
Nn^tgavius,  his  system  of  morality,  ii. 

.  m^  •  ,   • 

Hampton-courtf  famonr  confereace  at, 


Marmenoputui,  a  polenie  writer,  iii.  68, 
89. 

Harold  propagates  and  establishes  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Danes  in  ix  cent.  ii« 
342. 

Harphius^  Henry,  a  mystic  writer,  ill. 
394, 405. 

Hattemists,  a  Dutch  sect,  v.  386 ;  a  chief 
maxim  among  them,  387. 

ffaymo^  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  ii.  285. 

Heidegger,  Henry,  form  of  concord 
drawn  up  by  him,  and  its  fate,  v.  388. 

Heidelberg^  catechism  of,  adoptcwi  by  the 
Calvinists,  iv.  329. 

Helmontf  a  Rosecrnciao,  y.  70. 

Hemerobaptists,  a  sect  among  the  Jews, 
iv.  226. 

Hemmingius,  Nicolas,  his  character,  ivw 
353. 

HenoHcon,  published  by  Zeno,  ii.  73,* 
produces  new  contests  among  the 
Eutychians,  74. 

Henricians,  a  sect  in  xii  cent.  iii.  105. 

Henry,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  founder 
of  the  church  of  the  Finlanders,  iii.  4^ 
is  murdered  and  sainted,  ibid. 

■  IV.  emperor,  refuses  to  resign 

his  right  of  investiture,  ii.  465 ;  as- 
sembles a  coancil  at  Worms,  and  ac- 
cuses pope  Gregory  V II.  of  flagitious 
practices,  466 ;  is  excommunicated  and 
deposed  by  Gregory,  ibid. ;  his  pusillani- 
mous conduct  at  CanusiBm,467 ;  breaks 
his  conyentioD  and  renews  the  war  a- 
gainst  the  pope,  468 ;  dies  in  muery, 
iii.  39. 

• V.  imprisons  the  pope,  iii.  40. 

II.  of  England,  his  dispute  with 


pope  Alexander  III.  iii.  50 ;  reasons 
to  think  lie  did  not  consent  to  the 
murder  of  Becket,  54. 

VII 1.  of  England,  renounces  the 


papal  supremacy,  iv.  96. 

IV.  of  France,  renounces  the 


reformed  religion  with  views  of  policy, 
iv.  332. 

Heraclian^s  book  against  the  Manichs;- 
aus,  ii.  126. 

Heraclius,  emperor,  persecutes  the  Jews, 
and  compels  them  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, in  vii  cent.  ii.  139;  his  edict 
in  favor  of  the  Monothelites,.  171. 

Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  lord,  account  of, 
▼.  52 ;  instance  of  his  fanaticism,  ibid^ 

Heresies,  ancient,  revive  in  v  cent*  and 
cause  new  troubles,  ii.  51  ;  remains 
of  them  in  vi  cent.  126 ;  continue  in 
X  cent.  ii.  387. 

Heretics  spring  up  occasionally,  1.117. 
191,  264,  358,  &c.  . 

Heric,  a  celebrated  monk  of  Aiuerre,  U. 
266.  „     .. 

Hermits,  tbeir  rite  in  iii  c^t.  i»246»  ...  - 

HcrmogencSf  teneta  of^  U  ^tl « 


»v.. 


0n 

UerrcmkulUri,  riw  nf  thai  seel  i 
rrnl.  vi.  10-  [)r  M.Hheim'a  va^ 
uripHon  of  il  ri^aiiicd,  wilh  i 
racier  bj  \ir.   Macla>nc,  SI  ;  i 

.fltriiiy,  a  learned  Benedi  ell  nemo 


INDEX. 
xvlii     liUBibt 


llab,  T.  313. 


fnrji,  bhJiop  or  Poiclien,  1.  39e. 
Uitdciert,  arctabishn|>  of  Touri,  hU  ei- 

Hiblebrand,  pi>|ie.     &re  Grrgtri/  Vtl. 
Hildtgarde,  «  iirriendeil   prD|)liotns  In 


Ililduia,  aulbnr 


Hi.  II. 


e  Areopagllicn,  ii. 


m; 


<!t-J  and 


curdinal,  an  eniineul  pnlEitiic 
vrilcr  auiung  ihe  Ur«.-k.),  ii.  laS,,.. 
nie,  hi^  ceDiure  uf  l^HherV  B^pa- 
)[)iin  lo<nilulgeni:n.aiid  vlb«(  jtapblt 
i<|Hrr=Liliani,  refDUcI,  ir.  y4j.,J«> 
■h».tg,e  Ofatail  the  Jtefornken,  i|ex- 
imined  aad  rcCuted.  A|ipend)X(i>  >>■ 
iicHr,29l.  .  „  i,L 
ttianiiv  f5liiblitlii!4|fltiuil 
i40i  refiiruuli'ia ..  Htr«- 
«lllfd,  iv.  353;  sMMf  uf 
^rateilBiiliwDiB  Ibal  niuutry  ip  XKiii 
rem.  vi.  866.  -    . 

r»,  JohD,  bit  characlFr,  iii.3Sljhe 
lecUinii  vebemeiillv  agailKt<h«  ccv- 
ii|iiiuoii  nf  Ihe  clcfSJ  "ort  SVWt  pf 
tnm<^,  3GSi  it  ciindeuiHM  (17.  >||ie 
■aandl  of  Conilnncc,  und  b«rard 
ilive,  SK>  ;  the  irite  oiike  uf  Ilia  i^f- 


lieil  by  Ihcip, 
ii)  ooe,.  kincl 


i.  see. 


uiB  that  of  the  preceding 
'.  3;  il.  diTiiinn  Into  11 
•id.;  of  the  KeforniEEiioii, 
rovemenU  In  xvii  cent.  t. 

lerahle  ud  vaata^ 


changej 
D  Kenda,' 


aid,  it 


i.  1B4, 


I&J. 

.    c*|ilDDiaccouDl,198;  In  xiicenl.  317.  Jabloiaki't   plan    uf  ecciesiaUlCH),,  di(- 

;/iMifil(i.  bithnp  nf  WiDchCiler,  eiciiee  a  ciplineaod  public  worbhip,  vU  d^. 

coBtroVetsy,  vi.  874.  Jacobild,  a  aecl  uf  [be  Munuiilijii^,  ii. 

Hnbbii,  a  darinsnnd  nrlful  npposer  of  131- 

CbriiltaDily,  f.  46.  Jagellta,    dulic  of  Liiliuania,   by   ffhal 

^oinr;,  Chriiiian,  H  pelulunl  wriicr  a-  ineau  coBvert^),  iii.  £67. 

EotnXlbeLnihrraiii,  V.  3U-I.  JamHicliiu.oS   Chakia,  an   acoJiiiil    of 

flue,  Mmibew,  hiidclence  nf  Ihe  Pro-  ■  ihi>  pliiloiD,.her  and  his  mtcciiw*, '- 

IcXaiilt,  V.  93{  hisperfi>!y,  9a  30T. 

Jtoffmai,  AUfiuii-s  htdvix-n   Ihat  di»ine  J«m«  I.  kiqf  ofGrcal-Bril.iiiJ.nMwnp"* 

■'■    colleagues,  iv.  eaS  ;  b'    '       "  '' '"'' '" 


sfamille, 


i.34U. 


aid. 

nahealahe,  I  be  prlxer, 

edlclnfU.hnnVlI 
nohUixii,..  I-Ufas.  ail. 

lllrOrerkamllJlii. 
//..Blf'-w-lheirnrixioi 
ilanoriatl.  pnpe,   em 

in  vileenl.ii.  16:  it 
'  of  cue  will  in  Oirit 
ItoiplUU",   Knlfhl., 

lT,edeilB<iofi!ieiroi 


In  Malta,  ibid. 
'    Babcr,  hi!  ennirotmy  eoireeraini;  pie. 
dn.llD:ilii>n,1v.  303. 
JUust,  1)t>ba'p  of  Aviaucbei,  hU  wotki, 

'4.64. 
ifufuiMvfii  peneculed,  iv.  331 }  v.  104, 
311. 


Itcfun 


e  t'th^Wt  a  ""I 
nrfBL-i.i.iSDihisfiieBiiiig 
0  (lie  l'uriKi,«,a^li  >>\h 
ii.lurlufirr  111!  ,*ci;(-e!ioB 


P,  ibid.  ! 


,  .ilG, 


111. 


jondenmsfifffi    at 
sf  Die  ^eiilot, 

wifh  llle'.ie,uil> 


'aasenull^  111 
draeribed,  an^l  bow  bnlh  pmlie^.ni 
balanced,*.  ISi;  melhodi  anJ  ,a^e 
meats  empiojed  bj  bulb  parlies 
Ihi*  cunlroversy,  and  miruclci'  pi 
(ended  b;  (he  J<tuicii'st!|   ltJ4,  IB 


INDEX. 


4^ 


^"^Htdt/Mi'^ii  hr  wIhmi,  190;  tittir 

tmik^e'  pl«(y    ifXhmiBed^    193,     de- 

Hrtti^redly-dMoRfiaated  RigorisU,  105; 

<'v  tf«^«li«^  ttie  4:oifft««l,  vi.  SOS,  219. 

^^^feiiTrstafe  of  €hrb(iaiiity  in  that  em- 

-^•Jpife.«*;«9'y  preyvdkes  of  the  natives, 

''  aiiU  Qli^iiins  atnoof  tiie  mistfiomiriefi, 

SO ;  its  doivoftiH  and  extirpation  how 

^* '^ffeHed,  3«. 

iPtt^eling,  ■  th^  abbess,   character  of,  v. 

'  JiUufteiKi^-fir  JesAseaiis,  a  sect,  iv.  228 ; 
their  opinion  about  the  evil  genius, 
•■"'  4Bia.    •  •     ■ 

■ItdMtdasiSydri^inof,  il.  2S7. 
'>Jc4iit>ifaZi,'or  Iconolatre,  ii.  237. 
'Ideds^  ttnTversal,  controversy  aboot,  ii.. 
';     S56. 
Jerome,  of  Pttlesttne,  his  character,  i, 

323. 

.  Jerusakm,  the  seat  of  the  first  Christian 

-    church;  i^'56;  famoBS  c«)uncil  hoideu 

'     there  in  xvil  cent.  v.  2*0. 

-^ — — ■-  knights  of  St.  Joho  of,  iii.  16. 

'ife9ua/fe9,  or  apostolic  clrrks,  their  rise 

''hi  xtv    c«nt.    iii.  316;  their  order 

abolished,  ibid. 
JesttiAJotf,  Nestortan  pontiff,  his  Ireoly 
With  Mobamined    aud  Omar  in'viii 
cent.  ii.  168. 
JetuiUy  order  of,  iv.  125 ;  the   methods 
~     by   which   they   propag;ited   Christi- 
anity considered,  126 ;  ihe  nature  and 
^  ^vt»ion    of  this    society  into  three 
''  •  classes,  154  ;  their  zeal  for  the  interest 
of  the  Roman  pontiff's,  and  the  true 
"'     mottves     of    their     missions,     155  ; 
their  notions  of   dlvioe    grace    and 
'-    -4Jri^lnal  sin,  191  ;  doctrine  about  the 
-  moiiveslo  moral  actions,  193  ;  ubout 
the  sacraments,  194  ;  make  use  of  the 
-iimrictite  sophistry  of  th«  schoolmen 
'=   '  r<t  piisfzfe  the  Protestants,  255 ;  their 
"■"sPi*Atajti?m8  corrupt  the  Lnthenio  doc- 
'^''•'   A^H,  S03;'hecubed  of  sini»ter  views 
"     try  llir  timber  orders,  v.  5  ;  and  of  mal- 
■"''•  phiWfc^fif  fu    China,    20;    principal 
charge  against  them,  22  ;  their  inttu- 
"'  ''cncehi  Fiance  considered,  140;  muU 
*  ^  •  ^iiwiVfe  of  fht-ir  adversaries,  154 ;  some 
•*'  '6Pth<^?r  p^rnicidHS  maxims^  Uj7  ;  their 
di^iputes  with  the  Jansetiists,  181 ;  vi. 
*•    '!20l',211»vtbVtrteftiporwryMiccess,221  ; 
'  •"*  't^icj^'rt  It^ngth  extite  such  odium,  timt 
-'''tlwf  tt^h^  of 'Prance  soppresse*  their. 
^'      ttVdeir;  223^;  they  are  banished   from 
,  V  , ;  paf,.f,]jg5i|  .^n^.  Spain,  222,  -223 ;  and 

Uie  pope  annihilates  their  fraternity, 
' ' '  5^7  ^'  b^t'  aimther  ponliif  reinstates 
^*'   thdbtdferi822v'    •      ^ 
'^eiu^,fatft^H(yf\be-dnit«ry  ofthe  Holy, 


Jews,  Iketr  civil  anrf  rrli|pMM*  «€M« 
under  Herod,  i.  84;  'after  hls'dti»aih, 
35;  their  suffenngs,  36 ;  Ihetr  veligton 

'  corrupted  aoioi^  all  ranks,  31  ;  iheir 
principal  sects,  ikid, ;  varionsly  itfter- 
pret4he  doctrine  of  future  rewM^iaikl 
punishments,  38  ;  the  moral  doctrine  oC 
their  sect^s  41 ;  corrupt  the  extera^l 
worbhip  of  God,  by  rites  frons  iJm 
Gentiles,  43  ;  their  state  out  of  Pales- 
tine, an  evident  proof  of  a  prefii. 
deoce  in  hamao  afttiirs,  46  ;  they  per- 
secute the  Christians  in  P<tlestioe  and 
foreign  countries,  62  ;.  their  pretc«t» 
for  this  .procedure,  and  the  paolth- 
■sents  inflicted  upon  them,  63;  the 
state  of  their  philosophy,  81;  tlieir 
sedition  under  Barcochebas,  and  lis 
melancholy  consequences  to  them,  wltb 
its  advantages  to  Christianity,  ISA; 
their  fruitless  attempt  to  rebuild  their 
temple  iaiv  cent.  297  ;  many  con««tt- 
ed  in  vi  cent,  and  by  what  meaas,  ii. 
88;  many  writers  against  tiiem^  >in 
iiii  cent.  iii.  89;  the  crimes  chairged 
upon  them,  and  the  forced  conversion 
of  many  of  thero  in  jciv.  cent.  ill.  268 ; 
their  state  in  six  cent.  vi.  353. 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Aotiocfa,  his  epistles^ 
i.  99  ;  he  is  exposed  by  Tnyan  to%?ild 

'   beasts,  141. 

■■■  1  ,  patriarch  of  Constantiaapie*,. 

deposed  by  the  emperor  Michael^  ii» 
316;  re-instated,  317.  v 

Ignatius,  Loyola,  fnuuder  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,*  iv.  125,153. 

Udefonso,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  ii.  162.. 

IliuminaH,  societies  of,  vi.  264. 

Images,  worshio  of,  its  ri^e,  i.  326;: 
gieat  progress  in  v  cent.  ii.  Sa;  dis-. 
pule  concerning  it  in  the  easlciu  and. 
western  churches,  and  consequences,. 
234;  the  cause  of  a  civil  war  in  thct 
reign  of  the  emperor  Leo,  286;: 
zealously  defended  by  Gregory  11.. 
and  HI.  237  ;  new  controversies  con- 
cerning it  in  the  t'ast,  300;  where  it 
is /established,  301;  disputes  au>0Hg: 
the  Latins  ronccruing  it,  aud  a  ^uiijlole' 
course  lakeu,  30-^;  the  u^^e  of  thea)  iik 
churches  allo\%ed,  but  their  wor^iii|f 
prohibited,  303.  ... 

Impanation,  or  cunsubst;inti9.tioi),  \y.  S!|6. 

/ndrpenrfaais  claim  ilie  bouor  of  c^^y^ 
ing  the  GoHpel  into  America,  >«' 42  ; 
charged  with  pro:itOti)ig  dissensions  in 
Kugland,  352 ;  Rapines  account  of 
them  examined  and  corrected,,  354  ; 
wbetlier. chargeable  with  t{ie  ^ek\h  of 
Charles  I.  356 ;  remark^. o^  Dr.  Mos- 
beim's  defenire  of  thei]^^.  8$7\;  tlieir 
differeoce from  the Presby ter^ps^tW.  > 
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I 
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PmbfUiiaas,  iUd. ;  new  iitilepead- 
cDtt,  >i.  314. 
'ruUa,  Chmdanfl)'  prnpagaled  (here  iu 

Indalgtncei,  ilie  poner  of  granting  lliem 
firil  annmed  b;  the  biahnps  in  xii 
tent.   iii.   74;   moaopolbed    by   ihu 

cxplnincd,  1M<J. ;  snpererogalian  in- 
vemeA  and  l^ugbl  by  Si.  TliDmag  (o 
JDStify  them,  IS  ( Ihia  doctrine  refuted, 

n. 

JinldeUfy,   progrcfB  of,  in  ivi  cent.  iv. 

ISyi  in  xiii  cent.  t.  49;   in  xriii 

cenLvt.  S90. 
JnnoccHf  IL  pope,  cicmpla  (lie  Cisler. 

liana  from  paying  llllin,  Iii.  61. 


ciared  tltereon,  465;  Rodolph  tevolta 
against  Henry  III.  466  ;  and  is  chAirn 
empc^ror,  4GH;  llie  terrible  war  ibat 
follnw)  npoii  his  electiuii  ronltnaes 
tIJi  (be  deaihaf  Gtesory  Vll.  470) 
liimulls  undrr  Urban  II,  47!  t  dta- 
pales  renewed  in  xii  cent,  iii,  38,|  a 
treaty  cancladed  at  Woima  on  that 


subjec 


r,  abbot  of  Flora,  an  acDount  of 
.8H  ]     his   character    and 

a,  sao. 


e  forcrnnni 


i.  870. 


-  VI.  H  respectable  niler  of  ll 
■     ■■i,S90. 


roudemns   the  indnlgence 

y    the    JeauilE    toward    the 

Cliinete  BuperslitionF,  v.  eSthiavile 

Donna  Olynpia,   88  j  endeavonn  to 
peace  of  Weltphalia, 


lOK 


thli 


-Xr.  high  character  of,  v.  90; 
«t  with  Louis  XIV.  153. 
-XII.  cIiurucLer  of,  T.  91. 
—  XIII.  a   reipcclable  pontifT, 

sog. 

J9)  it<  form  aelllcd,  S40 ;  ob- 
and  iniquitous  proceeding  oF 
;onrt,  848)  privitegca  granted  to 
IE  ny  varioiia  princFi,  843;  riolenliy 
oppoied  by  the  public,  844;  ilsic- 
Tcrity  in  xW  cent.  3S4;  congresalion 
of,  instituted  by  Paul  HI.  iv.  140. 

jNifrUEtion,  farm  of,  adopted  by  the 
Calvinisis,  by  whom  coinpoaed,  and 
for  nhal  use,  i*.  S80. 

Itlerim,  on  edict  of  Charles  V.  iv. 
cited  by  it,  104. 

/ntwjliturei,  tumult!  in  xl  cent,  through 
(he  law  about  them,  ii.  456;  cusloin 
by  the  riop  and  croaier,  459;  nclh- 
oifi  med  by  the  clergy  to  deprive 
the  emperors  of  their  right,  460;  and 
by  Itae  emperon  to  retain  II.  Hid. 
origin  of  Ihii  cuatom,  468;  olli^iKC 
given  Id  Ibe  ponliaiif  463 1  war  ds- 


,  biahop   of   Jerasnleoi,  a  zealous 

advocate  for  Origen,  in  34S. 
of  Constantinople,  or  the  Faiter, 

OBsuines  the  title  of  Uuiverial  Bi»hnp, 

ii.  100. 
^^  IV.  pope,  condemn!  the  Monolhe< 

liica,  ii.  173. 
■■-    ■  anmamed  Cafjinthius.hraelraracter, 

of  Capua,  a  inonkieh  historian;  ii, 

S55. 
X.  his  iofamous character,  ii.  361; 

he  ia  imprisoned  and  pot  to  death, 

383. 
XI,  an  account  of   him   aid  bis 

death,  and  cliaracter  of  hla  motber 

Marnzia,  ii.  368. 
XII,   implores  llie  assistance    of 

Otho  the  Great, nithn  promiienfUie 

aliesiance  to  Olho—ia  degraded.— re- 
nssumcs  the  pontificate,  and  diet 
miserably,  304. 

XIII.   raised   lo  the   popedom  by 

Olho  the  Great,  ii.  36l>. 

XIV.  pnutificale  of,  ii.36fl. 

XV.  hia  ndinioislralion  peaceable, 

i).  36f) ;  enrolls  the  Smt  latnl,  SSO. 

the  Sophist,  thehead -of  tbeNomi- 

nallslB,  Ii.  43S. 

' ,  of  Salisbury,  a  distinguithed  Eng- 
lish ecclesiaatic,  Hi.  71. 

king  of  England,   ia  (leammiioi- 

rated  and  deposed  by  InnoernI  III., 

iii.     165  J    ptocvrcB    nbaolulioii     bj 

log  fpnllj  to  the  pope,  196,  ■ 


of  Fan 


i.  I8S 


—  XXII.  pope,  a  XMloiia  odvofkle 
or  crusades,  iii.  864  ;  enf^Eei  ia  b 
:nnleat  with  Louli  duke  of  Bairarla, 
m  i  wbo  depobca  liim,  I'twf,  ;  hia  ac- 
'erity  lo  IheFrBlricelli.SUS. 

-  XXIII.Bnli-pope,hi9  infainaus  dim- 
acier,  ill.  S&9 ;  lie  Mtcmblee  a  conn- 


IKI«X. 


47< 


efl  At  CmtiasatB,  but  U  deposed  by  iL 
960. 

^4hn,  elector  of  Saxony ',  establishes  a 
-chorch  in  his  dominions  entirely  differ- 
l!*nt  from  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  iv.  62. 

^6nas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  system  of 
morality,  ti.  297. 

IrtiUBVBf  bishop  of  Lyons,  his  great  dm- 
racter,  and  use  of  his  works,  i.  169. 

J^tftie,  the  ptodigate  empress^  ii.  239. 

fi*lsAr eonverted  to  Christianity  in  v  cent, 
ii.  8;  eminent  for  their  learning  in 
viti  cent.  281 ;  illostrate  GhrlsHaii 
doctrines  by  philosophical  principles^ 
ibid,;  the  rise  of  the  Refornratioil 
among  them,  if.  115. 

it^r^niM  (RoBkolnikI),  sect  in  Russia, 
its  rise  in  xvii  cent.  v.  223 ;  they  excite 
cAmmotfons  by  some  of  their  tenet?, 
ihid,\  methods  taken  to  conquer  their 
obstinticy  fruitless,  224 ;  fiircher  ac- 
count of  them,  ▼!.  246. 

Isidore,  of  Pelnsitim,  his  character,  ii.  30. 

of  Seville,  a  Scriptural  cOmmen* 

tator,  ii.  113. 

JiOilee  yl?ar,  when  first  Instituted,  iff; 
234;  its  pretended  antiquity  contra- 
dicted and  refitted,  235;  altered  in  xiv 
cent.  330. 

Julian^  the  emperor,  attempts  to  destroy 
Christianity,  i.  295 ;  his  consammate 
dexterity,  and  ruinous  projects  how 
pref^nted,  ibid, ;  his  character,  296. 

"■  ■•  bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  his  doc- 
trine of  the  body  of  Christ,  fi.  132. 

Jmliana,  her  extravagant  conceits,  iii. 
233. 

JuUiU  AfrieamtSi  his  character  and 
works,  i.  242. 

■ '  '  ■  If.  pope,  eharacter  of,  iv.  11; 
miserable  state  of  the  church  under 
htm,  ibid, 

— —  III.,  his  vile  character,  iv.  159. 

Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  zealous  fn  main- 
taining tbe  rights  of  the  church,  ii.  489. 

Justhr,  the  martj-r,  writes  two  apologies 
forihe  Christians,  i.  144, 162;  remarks 
on  his  works,  167,  171. 

Jwthiian,  enperor,  his  edict  against  Ori- 
gen,  ii.  118;  his  Pandect  found  in 
xfheevt;  at  Amalfi,  iii.  29. 

JiMsha^,  bishop  of  iEIia,  his  ambition, 
ii.  21;  asvimies  the  dignity  of  patriarch 
of  ail  Pdlesfine,  ibid. 

K. 

JMIttiitvOr  the  Jewish  science,  I.  81. 
JTaftir-AiVCMtiesfc  emperor,  a  friend  to 
"Chrisilailrlty,'v«  19;  great  character, 

and  tanoMcence  to  the  Jesuits,  t'Md.; 

a  change  fn  h\i  sehtlmentt,  vi.  4. 
Ktm^  €hBorg;«,  a'r^gtlatb^ofQoflkerism> 


Kgmpii,  Thofsar  k,  hh  cbaraetery  Iii* 
394, 405. 

Knightko6dy  orders  of,  inttUuted  is  zii 
cent.  iii.  16. 

Knighit,  sword-bearers,  an  order  found- 
ed to  convert  the  Livonians,  ill.  5.. 

Knox,  John,  the  reformer,  iv.  US,  9SB» 

Knutzen,  founder  of  a  transient  sect^  v. 
56. 

Kodde,  (Vander)  three  brother! ,  foufld- 
ers  of  the  Collegiants,  v.  451. 

Krudener,  the  baroness,  an  entlmsiaet, 
vi.S48. 

L. 

Labadie,  John,  his  singular  tenets,  v. 
456  9  character  of  some  of  the  meiaben 
of  his  sect,  457. 

Lactantiut,  an  excellent  writer  aaioiig 
the  Latins,  i.  322. 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it. 
419,  488. 

Langton,  an  English  primate,  iii.  153, 
213. 

Lttnguages,  Greek,  Oriental,  &c.  studied 
in  xiii  cent.  iii.  139;  progress  of  that 
study  in  xvii  cent.  v.  66 ;  advantageous 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  67. 

Latins,  learning  encouraged  among  them 
by  Charlemagne j  ii.  196;  state  of 
philosophy  among  them  in  x  cent* 
wretched,  356;  complaints  of  Infide- 
lity and  atheism  among  them  in  xiii 
cent.  iii.  129;  great  schism  among 
them  in  xiv  cent.  291 ;  the  multiplicity 
of  ceremonies  they  had  in  xv  cent. 
409. 

LatitudinaHans,  their  rise  in  England, 
V.  366;  doctrine  and  chief  l^ders, 
367. 

Laud,  archbishop,  Introdnces  Arminian- 
ism  into  England,  v.  327  ;  his  mixed 
character  and  arbitrary  proceedings, 
348 ;  his  unhappy  fate,  351. 

Law,  Roman,  its  study  happily  restored 
in  xii  cent.  iii.  29;  opinion  about 
substituting  it  in  the  place  of  all  others, 
30;-  canon,  admitted  to  the  same 
privilege,  31 ;  civil  and  canon,  much 
studied  in  xiii  cent.  iii.  145. 

Ltaming,  when  first  introduced  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Christianity,  i.  165 ; 
advantageous  to  the  Reformation,  and 
one  great  cause  of  it,  iv.  9.  See.Xetf- 
ters. 

Legion,  story  of  the  thundering,  !•  137.  • 

Leibnitt,  his  philosophy  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  Arminianism  in  Germany,  v. 
411 ;  some  of  his  principles  are  favor- 
able to  Calvinism,  412. 

Leipsie,  conference  at^  for  reconciling 
the  Lutheran  aid  reformed  chortbes, 
•T.  240»  •• 


^^ 


(76 


df      LCHC 


ui,  Tun 


of  a  fan  a  I  if  al' 91 


lis  euiHic  10  I'll-    Ltutaid.  ifuub 
rule  of  failh,  70.  cenl.ii.38B. 

rnnlfii  wiill  the     Lculbaiir,  atOiiiifikop  tif  SeBi, 
I    BKainii   iinnf^i^-.         Ihm    none  bui  gi>ucl   mca  c 
inicaled,         llie  hudj  of  CliriK,  it.  601. 
nicrriaa,  tpli '       ' 


'.  Sit. 


uoderUim,  i.  g««;l 

feat,  au<l  deaih,  80i 

I.'/3re,  Alan  ill-,  BR  r 


iulnil 


his  rbarac 
X.  his 


n  rmincnl  InjticiaB'  in 

f    cunvwled    Ijyihe 
iaxiliecul.  ib.mo, 

tl^ronnluiidiiniiTlioucd,     Lilurgi/  of  lliechurcli  of  Ed|UdiI.b  plan 
fur   inlrodnciiii;  it  fnin    Ptos^a  luid 
.  iinivcrinl  dominiaii,  li.         the  HHaoieriiLii  elcclorale,  vl.  2QJt 

lurptil  cuuiitrieii,  4^6;         (iuiiiel  tty    ibn 


Ligul 


imrariPT.ii.  IS)   i>i> 
I  ran  ling  iiidulgt'iices, 

i.QIilT,  vi.   337; 


f.  5S. 


jn,  iii.  b. 
Z.Dcltr,  J.iJm.ihejiJiilii 
I-OS'C,  [he  (iiidj  (jf,  II 
fulinuvd  ill  xi  cciii. 


^pller 


jubikp,  am. 

d  fiiti 


I.tng%iiit,  his  impicri 

£(ft.ri  Uiiuriih  oaritr  Trnjuil,  i.  HH; 
ihtrir  decay,  S^S;  ditpuie  concernins 
Ibeir  miliir  in  iii  ctnl.  8S4i  llieir 
«ale  in  It  new.  301 1  cnciiiirB^Pil  by 
Canitanliue  nuil  by  lucceciliHc  did- 
yrrarf,  !i09|  tbeir  excellence  BC- 
kiiuwleeed  in  f  cml.  il.    15;   found 


liirdt,  iil.331.  .      iiiip 

LnOrndt,  acciiuni  nf,  iii.  SIT,  3S7-  "w* 
Lumiard,  Pcler,  an  eminent  llvukagiin, 


Z.arri'(  Supjicr,  ii 


UlirnliiHi 


i  cenl.  860) 
la,  Foinily  af,  an  annbautiit  icct,  )(^ 

ao. 

-,  Virgin!  i'(,  an  order  in  tlie  ltumi,h 

III,  Ihe  Drbennain-,  n  [Mitma  nf  ib< 
IIS  ami  iM:ieni'<:<,  li.  'i6\  ;  hi,  ci*ii^  in 

li9i  hiizeai  iu(n|ifiri'i<M<iB  IttirtvtllM 
f  llm    iniinks  ^^'^^^i  JwnVijiwiWm 


I 


pVHteci  a^iiJiiily,  ill  ili  cMil.  iii.  2J, 
tfcrir  slml   priigr™  in  the  Weil   in 
'      xiil    CM(.    I34i   many   learned    men 
■  it'itanf  tbv  Otei-ki   in  xlv  ceni.  M^i 
(fnle  of   Irarililig  nmong  llie  Laliii>, 
iia.  SlHi  »hnt   liraucbet   of  H   were 
CUllfratEd   In   IlBly,35l;   in  redueed 
ftale.iv.  81 ;  lis  rCrlTal,  130:  ilB  itiLle 
inxfiiceol.  V.  I5T. 

iheFfBHCi.c.in!.a(,l. 

— ,  ulix'lnr  PBleUiM,..r«1nirui,UiJier- 
nniiminGern,imjuv...3i«.        ., 

XiV.   of.  Vit^wce,.  hiflHileniH,  nof- 

bBHsy  111  the  kinji  of  Hiam,  »..  Ht  a 
!i;reut  |KUr»it.nr  li*  Hrli.sn4'«cin<)uef, 
M;  ciinieiii  Willi  two  of  Ihe.  |inv», 
1S4,  135;liep<T>rciiKMJH-JiuiMui<|W, 
I0^;[cvokeulici:dictofNaiilei,313. 

INDEX. 


4>n 


^oe-Ci^widbiitft  i»xvii  cent.  v»  371. 

Lucar^  Cyrillus,  opposes  the  union   of 

r  the  Greek  an4  Latin  cburebes,  v.  218  $ 
is  put  to  (ietitli,  219. 

Kmemm  »loUower  of  Spinosa,  v.  68. 

iMci/enamSf  a  sect,  i.  S44i, 

Ludolph^  his- learned  Inbor^,  v.  399. 

/<»%i-Hii(yronnii,  af)hiloRiipher,  iir.  S78; 
ditf'TCiit  opinions  about  bim^  ibid. 

l*r<puav   9^rv«(v»»    gr{*nt    abiiiiies    and 

.  }H^lM.of,  ii.  t!>67,  284. 

Luther^  Martin,  character  of,  iv.  S7  ;  he 

;) I  vKafaiij' 4>pposcs  TctzerK  preachioj;  of 
indulgences,  and  liencc  the  rise  of  I  he 

>iiReforn)alinn   is  to   hedaled,i9;  bis 

;  Jooti^res-vriidicated,  SQ;  he  is  violenU 

vl^' opposed,  S3  ;  his  fruitless  confer- 
ence  with    Caietan,   34;  bis   dispute 

u.iviiii   Eckias,  41  ;  be  is  excommuni- 

,  ,cated  by  Leo  X.  46 ;  ieparates  him- 
self  from  the  ebarch.  of  Itoa>e,  48; 

.  .  efiiirt  SAbmissioB  to  Cbe  determination 

:.  of  a, general  council  lawfully  assem- 
bled, ibid,  ;  is  unjustly  banished,  52  ; 
bis  dactriaeof  the  encbarist,  58 ;  draws 

lull))  i  the  .Articles   of  Torgau,  71;  bis 

^^-icatefibisms,.  241 ;  form  of  concord, 
242;  explications  of  Scripture,  260; 

•  ube  suppresses  Ibe  Antinomians,  275  ; 
publishes  his  confession  of  faith,  315. 

Lutherans,  esteemed  by  (be  Spaniards  as 
bef l«r  subjects  than  the  Calvinist'',  it. 
5;340  ;  tbeir  ecclesiastical  laws  and  po- 
lity, V.  258  ;  tbc  state  of  theology  and 
j,m«ral  science  among  them,  263,  265 ; 
8(<iie  of  their  church  in  xviii  cent.  vi. 
1.062;  in  xix  cent.  344. 

Lntkuman^  Joachim,  bis  singular  opini- 
ons, V.  297. 

i/yojis,  a «(MKncU  at,  inxiti  cent.  iii.  162; 
a  famous  decree  concerning  the   car- 

ii'idifiiaKi;  during  •  tbe  vacancy  of  the 
pontificate,  tdtd'. 

lijr/tniifty  Nicolas,  great. character  of,  iiu 

ih323L-;  <'■■: 


•^■\J\ 


MalebKancke^  the  philosopbi^r,  Vp  ^ 
MandtvilU^  an  jniidel,  vi.  7«  .,..  .• . 
Manesj  Manlcliasus,  account  of  h|io^  i* 
265;  hik  doctrine  <»f  two  principles, 
266;  Vt^irious  reports  about  bis.de.alh* 
ibid, ;  his  summary  ctmcerning,  mai»r 
Ciirist,  and  ihe  Holy  Ghost,  $67  ;  bis 
opinions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, 270;  bis  rule  of  life  aaslerx« 
271. 

Munidt/rana,  their  general  assembly,  i. 
271;  iheir  stale  in  vl  cent.  it.  126  y 
coniimie  in  xv  cent.  iii.  410. 

Marva,  Peler  de,  writes  against  the 
papHi  claims,  v.  133. 

Marcellut,  of  Ancyra,  a  sectary, i.  379. 

Mardon,  founder  of  a  sect  in  Asia,  i. 
197. 

Margaret  of  Navarre,  favors  the  ReCoc* 
maiion  in  France,  iv.  79. 

Marky  the  hermit,  his  works  and  char4«r 
ter,  ii.  42. 

Maronites,  whence  so  called,  ii.  177  ;  re- 
tain the  opinions  of  the  Monothelttes 
till  xii  cent.  178;  their  subjectioiv  to 
Rome  in  xvi  cent.  iv.  236. 

Maronius^  PVancis*  a  sclmlastic  divine, 
iii.  321. 

Marpargy  conference  at,  iy.  68,     . 

Marriage  nl I o w ed  to  the  c le rgy » i ,  24.1 « 

Marital,  the  bishop,  declared  an  apostlf^ 
ii.5l6. 

Martin^  bishop  of  Tours,  converts,  the 
Gauls  in  iv  cent  i.  304  ;  erects  tbe  $rst 
monasteries  in  GanI,  338. 

— — ^ — ,  bishop  of  Braga,  bis  summary  of 
a  virtuous  liff,  ii.  116. 

-t  pf>P^>  anathematises  the  Mbpo- 


thelites  and  iheir  patrons,  ii.  174  j  is 
banished  for  one  year,  ibid, 

Raymond,  a  distinguished  aii« 


tbor,  iii.  139,  228. 

IV.  his  character  and  insolence. 


;  i) 


'I'M    '  iM  <  - 


M. 


iii.  164. 

-  V.  assembles  a  council  at  Basil, 


M(ihi!l^ii\  ftit-arned  'Benedictine,  v.  149. 

JlUittydirHti^thiifsLCter  of,  as  a  moralist,  i. 
SSb. 

,i.  ii  III .  ■  ^of-  ly^tand,  his  gross  error,  ii. 

-"$66.'-''  >'•■   ■'•■•»•'  ••''■ 

iMUr^i^»,,lntrodnce9  sUbtllties  into  the- 
ology, iv.'3d8.f'  folio wJSd    by  others, 

''»8€9i''' '<'<.-  -Hi  ..•(•■•: 

MdeiBdmHs^^H  het^^'Clc  in  iv  c^nt.  i.  380. 

Madura^  account  bf  that  successful  mis- 
<sl4^fr^anrt>)rsrnuHMt'^  vMO;  ihe  singu- 
lar meihod-Vrsed^  i4>iii.' 

iirM^nM^,'>Ali>i^t<tu$','a  'pihilosophical  di- 

*■  Vi^K-rii,®!^    '^■>  i.i'.^      ■ 

Magm^'^\m^iM^^H  ^Iki^Uenma  sectary, 

%'^'iJ»12K*"^   Jo  «»-.'/i    iliM      :..<•»    •' 


whirb  attempts  tbe  reform<'iiion  of  the 
church,  but  in  vain,  iii.  373. 

Martyfi  Peter,  zc^alous  in  propagating 
Calvinism  in  England,  iv..d33|  a 
w Titer  of  common-place  divinity,  368* 

Martyrs,  sufferings  of,  i.  68, 6|9,  ^^c*  , 

Mary,  queen,  restores  pop<;ry.  jn..^g- 
land,  iv.  112.  | , 

,  Virgin, -when  first  worshiped,  i. 

.  386;  her  image  introduce^  .  M'to 
churches  in  v  cent,  ii.,50^  vc;)er^ion 
for  her  i^rea.sed  in  ^  cent«  3^6^^'^in- 
„  stitotion  of  the  Rosary  ao4..Cro.^jp  In 
honor  of  her,  t6id^  ^  coDtfovers^.i^n- 
ccrqiug  ber  iinm«'ici|ia^yConcep(.iQiL'iii. 
94;  V.20?,      ;  .,,        ;. 

MassnUatu,  (fit»ch|te^)  5lieir..^jtifl[fyty, 
i.  S^i  Jbeif  tew?t5^  «*f>f  ^f  ^^f  ral 


I 


name  far  Eaglern  hercfiu 


Matilda,  diicheii  oF  Tiiicnny,  bcr  dona- 
IJaa  lo  IhP  lee  of  RDin«,  11.  405. 

Mallhias,  Jolin,  his  pacific  attempts,  v. 
S46. 

IdBUkiaon,  John,  riaglcader  of  the  fana- 

itfafji,  PbiiI)   hill  notions  o(  (he  Tcinily, 


of  Ifae  Seriplom,  860;  he  i<  placed 

nt  thu  head  of  the  Luthrran  church, 
£76;  GuDiiiared  with  Luiher,  877; 
Hccoied  uf  a|ii>9lasy  by  llid  Lnttursiis, 
eSO|  dcilrnui  of  aa  anloa  biMi>«rA 
the  rcformrd  and  the  Lutherani,  3t&i 
ivlilch  it  facilitated  by  CB.W\a,  iUdiS 
bat  meet!  niih  obilaclei,  316.  '-' 

■AaKchlhoniaiu,  a  pbilotupbical  irel,iT. 


S65. 

Mclchilt 


Fatal  Cbiii 


1.  ti.  laou 


of,  y,  U7; 


Meamder,  his 

i.  lei. 


lild  ami  frantic  notions. 


Uaur,  St.  cangrcgatio 

lecl  number  of  leariipd  membErs,  and  MetuUx,  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  bja  im- 

-    Iheir  odienariri,  148;  laanyand  ad-  prudent  zeal  asd  arrogaDcr,  T,  liS; 

mirBbleproduclluna,  U9-  he  is  banltbed,  125. 

Mauri",   elector   of   Sainnj,  promotet  MoidieatiU,  their  inatitation  in  xiii  cent. 


1,  iv.  108. 


(he  famous  irealy  of  Pasi 

landgravt!  of  Ueise,  embracei 

Calrinlsm,  T.  S34;  harasses  (ha  Lu- 
theran!, ibid. 

B tad t-h older, seemingly  inclined 

clarea  againil  them,  wilhhisambiiiuus 
views,  .W6;  hii  riolent  proceedingi 
against  them,  S9T. 

Maxittua,  penecutiuD  ander  thai  empe- 
ror, i.2S3. 

Maximt,  two  *erj  dangemui,  ndopted  in 
It  cent.  i.  341. 

Jiaiimus,  Julian's  mailer,  n  Platonitl,  i. 
SOS. 

of  Turin,  an  account  of  his 

homilies,  ii.  31. 

.aGreekmonli, account  of  him 

and  his  work!,  ii.  160. 

Uascr,  Michael,  a  leader  of  tlie  Rdbe- 
crudans,  ».  70. 

MaykcK,  a  Puritan  missionary  in  Ame- 


lia i  l 


lalfa 


ibid, ;  they  fall  under  a  general  adiw 


count  of,  i 


.  mi;  his 


lyles,  30a 
gorous  li.^ 
bapliBls  in 


Mrrcator, 
Pelagin. 


Man 


,  Niea 


Medici^  Cosini 


iiiks   of  Gen 


!  tucce.8  ia  gaining  prose- 
hit  dnctrioei,  396;  his  ri. 
EI  aiili{!:aled  by  tlie  Aoa- 
iTii  cent.  V.  43fi, 
leir  various  ferlunes  ioliil 
>;  different  Beds  of  Iben, 

,  his  deleilable  chancier. 


of,  Y.  77  ;  im. 
a^atiou,  80;  it 
53. 

of  (hat  tsnalic. 


I   among    Iheui.    SSS^ 


of,  i*. 


e  philosophy,  iil 
McUnchlhon,  Philip,   cha 

4S  ;  he  prepares  the  famous  contessinn 
of  Augsburg,  71 !  confutes  Faher"( 
objections  to  it,  86;  his  dispnte  h 


359. 


Eckiui 


>,  9S;  his  I 


euts     Ktir 


inenlforli>Epiety,i.943. 

the   ConfeiBor,   his    zeal   for 

image  worship,  11.388. 

(with  Cyril)  converts  tbn  M«- 

,ii.SSi. 


•alilnas, 


I 


:  edict  called  Inttrim.  105;  the  95  ;  their  righls,   161 

cause  of  a  schism  among  the  Luiher-  their  power  in  ivcenl 

Bn%    ibid.  \     the     method     nf    philo-  JleiidbariB  is  sent  into 

sopiiy  adopted  by  him,   ISS;  his  uo-  legate, 

successful  Dllempt  to  unite  the  Greeks  Midsbiue, 
wilh  the  Protestants,  21S ;  his  vrlti 


t  of 


ent  into  China  H.pBpul 
unt nccBsafnl, fMif. ■  ■'  ■ 

of  Poland,  «i)a*eitB4'i(o 
ri.SSB;  Mb  a«al  fOrlbe 


it)  philMophy,  855 ;  his  eiplanalions        conTcniaa  «f  bb  an^fMU,  UMi' 


INDfiX. 


41» 


MiiMmitmf^^onixafersy  concerokg  it  io 
,iki«ii!flt.  u%^, 

iRItUzp  a  Saxon  knigbl,  holds  coDfer- 
,  jeoces  with  Luther,  iv.  36. 
Minitir^  neceuity  of  a  public  one,   i. 
.  tJ4. 

iflttttciW,  Feliv,  an  able  writer,  i.  243. 
Miracles,  adTaotageous  to  Christianity, 
vi«/6Q4  it  if  denied  Ijbat  they  had   en- 
tirely ceased  in  iv  cent.  305  ;    their 
number  and  reality  in  yiii  cent,  exa- 
-<iD*oed,4i.  194. 
Missionaries,  their  success  in  barbarous 
naiiwit,  and  particularly  Jesuits,  v. 
4 ;  a  burst  of  missionary  zeal  ia  xix 
^tceot*  vt.  &^. 
Missions,  priests  of,  v.  153. 

'      Jiiccoant  of  in  xviii  cent.  vi.  4 ; 

pratestant,  and  more  particularly  the 

Danish,  5. 

Missionary  voyages  from  Great  Britain 

■  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  Ti.  313 ;  a  grand 

':^mifsionary  system,  369. 

Megialaus,  Peter,  an  eminent  prelate  of 

rrithe  Greek  church,  i v.  211. 
JfoAamme<if,  erroneously  called  Mahomet, 
.:  Appears  in  vii  century,  ii.  140;  deli- 
vers the  koran  aa   the    word   of  God, 
141 ;  his  success  accoanted  for,  144  ; 
his  pretended  Testament,  169. 
Molina,  character  of,  iv.  201. 
MoUnists,  controversies  with  them  con- 
cerning predestination  and  liberty,  iv. 
201. 
Molinos,  Michael  de,  excites  new  contro- 
versies in  the  church,  v.  203 ;  his  book 
entitled  the  Spiritual    Guide,    ibid,; 
principles  whence  his  followers  were 
called  Qiiietists,  204;  he  is  obliged  io 
recant,  and  dies  in  prison,  205. 
Monarchy,  Men  of  the  fifth,  their  enthu- 

siasifc  notions,  v.  364. 
Monks,  formed  into  a  regular  body  in  iv 
cent*  i.  337;    difierent  orders,  339; 
.  adopted  among  the  clergy,  340;  claim 
eminent  stations  in  the  church,  ti.  28 ; 
.  are   not    subject   to  the  patriarchal 
;  ':poweTi,  29 ;  are  exempted  by  the  pope 
I  from  cfpiscnpal  Jurisdiction,  154;  ex- 
cessive veneration  paid  to  them  in  ix 
cent.  278;  employed  in  civil  affairs, 
r;ST9  ;  decline  of  their  discipline,  371 ; 
(heir  state  in  xi  cent,  and  increase  of 
-A^ir  Imauiu4ies,  473  ;  their  ignorance 
and  ctMrruptloa,  474;  great  corrup- 
-f  tioB  gives  rise  to  chivalry,  475;  new 
)c  orders,  400;   their  great  increase  in 
xiii  cent.  V%k  1^7  ;  a  reformation  at- 
r' -tempted  among  tliem  in  xv  cent.  385; 
their.corriipt  state  in  xyl  cent.  iv.  17  ; 
4,  iDMcli   reformed,    164;    new    orders, 
!>iil6f7>^  a  partial  refbrm,  v.  146. 
Jlfonop^^lejir^tieilP  tenets  concerning  the 
nature  ol^  Christ,  ii.  76  5  encouraged 


by  the  emperor  Anaitaiiog,  129 ;  de- 
pressed by  Justin  and  successive  em- 
perors, 130 ;  their  sect  restored  by 
Baradteus,  i^d.  divisions  among  them 
terminated,  131;  they  flourish  in  xvi 
cent.  iv.  218;  their  religious  doctrines 
and  rites,  220;  their  ignorance,  221 1 
in  Asia,  their  state  in  xvii  cent.  t. 
227 ;  those  of  Africa  obstinately  re- 
sist the  Roman  yoke,  228;  their  state 
in  xviii  cent.  vi.  16. 

Monothelites,  the  rise  of  this  sect  in  vii 
cent*  ii.  170;  condemned  by  a  general 
council,  174;  different  opinions 
among  them,  176  ;  their  fate  after  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  177. 

Montanus,  a  heretic,  attempts  to  supply 
the  pretended  defects  of  the  Gospel, 
i.  213  ;  his  excessive  austerity,  ihid.  ; 
success  of  bis  doctrine,  214. 

MoorSf  or  Saracens,  some  converted  in 
XV  cent.  iii.  344;  banished  out  of  Spain 
in  xvii  cent.  v.  103 ;  consequences, 
ibid. 

Moralists  (moral  writers),  in  ii  cent.  i. 
173;  the  double  doctrine  then  intro- 
duc^ed  by  them,  ibid, ;  its  effects,  174; 
the  most  eminent  in  iv  cent,  with 
their  defects,  334,  335;  their  cha- 
racter in  V  cent.  ii.  41 ;  mystic  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  them,  45;  reduce 
practical  religion  to  the  observance 
of  a  few  virtues  in  vii  cent.  163;  im- 
bibe many  of  the  Aristotelian  princi- 
ples in  viii  cent.  233  ;  principally  em- 
ployed in  ix  cent,  in  collecting  the 
sentiments  of  the  Fathers  on  morality, 
297  ;  content  themselves  in  x  cent, 
with  composing  homilies,  and  writ- 
ing the  lives  of  the  saints,  382;  con- 
temptible in  xi  cent.  497;  partly 
scholastic,  partly  mystic  in  xii  cent, 
iii.  88;  their  character  in  xiii  cent* 
226  ;  chiefly  employed  in  collecting 
and  solving  cases  of  congcience,  and 
in  moralising  on  the  nature  and  ac- 
tions of  the  brute  creation,  in  xiv 
cent.  327 ;  their  character  in  xvi  cent, 
iv.  264. 

Morality,  Romish,  its  low  state  in  xvi 
cent.  iv.  184. 

Moravians,  their  conversion  in  ix  cent.  if. 
251. 

Moravian  brethren,  an  account  of,  iv. 
350.     See  United  Brethren, 

More,  Hannah,  recommends  religious  re- 
form, vi.  316. 

Morinus  endeavours  to  unite  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  v.  218. 

Moscovy,  patriarch  of,  when  first  ap- 
pointed, iv.2i6. 

Moses,  Barcepba,  a  Syrian  bishop,  ia  ix 
cent.  ii.  282.  . 
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Jlou-in,  PcKr  ia,  h  mtitiycd  m  r«"n. 

ter,  T.  82;  the  e»cellenf  e  of  hli   pW- 

rile  ihe  Lulheriini  and  Ihe  neforinrd. 

v-ase. 

Ihinklnj!   reslored    by    him   and    De»- 

JfBmiBT   ifispd  bj  the  fniiaiici  In  ».! 

C^irlPP,  iilfl. 

ccM.lT.SBi  ;  relBkeu  l.j  iu  BOvrrH^n, 

Ihe   nrcutit  of  ii   Imperfect,  37»,   it 

thai  cl.v,  T.  99. 

cnndemus  Ar Ids.  87 1  ,  second  cwm-fl. 

JBBUMr,  a  rarmlic  Uadcr,   i«.  868,  888  ; 

ii.  a4U  ,  su|»n<titi«i>i  decrees  in  »i««r 

iBlenf  hUiusilclHlH,  md. 

iind  this  decision  ncksinwleged   liy  the 

*j.Kb,   (hrlr  rlie   in  the  lia.l,  i.   thl ; 

rh,  rchof  Knin^,  iftirf. 

tJiifir  iorrease   in   iv  eenl.  Sa*;   Iheir 

iV«ju*(irB!,  B  di-fcndiTuf  imace-worttaiu. 

<Bii.f  promnled  in  v  Mill.  ii.  42  i  rhHr 

ii.WI. 

fiemicinui  influence  on  mural  wriirr>. 

-4fi,  flonriihin   ix  ccdI.   ii.  t97  i  rtarlr 

hi.tory,a<;cn..n(of.  iii.  272. 

mclhiid    uf  riplnini..-.   Irulb  ndni»l(d 

■a   lii  cenl.  Hi.  79  (  nppnse  Ihe  idin- 

2?  2. 

Inaliei  in  liii  crnl.SSA;  nuuiy  ntdti- 

NiatoK,  David,  nccouni  of,  it.  28B. 

4insui»hed   mrril   Rmnng   Ihen   in  xv 

NicBlaUmK,  a  «ol,  i.  128. 

crnl.405,   Ihe  only  remaining  >|)arks 

of  pieljr  id  >»l  cenl.  were  in  iliem,  i,. 

deposed,  ii.  383 1  restored,  liirf. 

S6;    wh;    called    Qnielisls,    v.    S04 ; 

II.  pope,  hi«  fnmom  deerac-e^n- 

thrir  prccepli  embraced  hj  the  Qirak- 

cerninit   Ihe   elecliun   of  lli£  EMprinne 

«                  er.,4a4. 

poalilf,  ii.  430. 

K. 

III.  agKrandises  Ihe  papal   see. 

tfagfl,  Pptil,  hi9  revcrir),  v.  Hot. 

ill.  ISl  ,  cantirms  Ihe  rigid  lain  of  St. 

JVnntM,  rninons edict  nr,iv. S3!;  revoked 

Francis  igi. 

bj  LoubXlV.T.SIS. 

IV.  hlschsracler.  Hi.  iflS. 

iWotioni,    ilnle  of  lhn!e   tint    under   llie 

'^■'Zl-   "  ^""^  '"'""•   "^  ^"""'"f' 

jtnmant,   i.    19)     Ihe  (enios   nf,    and 

lit.  380. 

llhertjMJnjedhy,  ihcnorihern.WiUt 

Ileorv,  founder  of  Ihe  Family  of 

BllBunkinBD|>erttiiinn,butordifl'er<'nl 

kind,.  90. 

Wicofe,  a  Jansenist  divine,  v.  118. 

Halurc,  ill  law  tlDdied  wilh  g'ml  alleii' 

Ai=Af,  Julin.  his  work.,  and   the  ow  of 

tian  in  ivii  cenl.  r.  67  ;   the  glnd>  ad. 

them.  ill.  S93. 

WBjpfor,    JaDie«,    a    most     eilravngaiK 

NQbili,  Kubrrl  de.accouni  of  Ihal  Jonii's 

Quaker,  *.  417. 

mi'siun,  V.  10;  his  singular  sliaiaijemB, 

Ifasamcs,  Die  rise  of,  i.  191  ;  llirir  dWi- 

ma. 

lioninlolwoBecls,  I9S. 

Naetua,   hii   duclriae  of   Ihe   Trinity,   i. 

NeanMn,   a  subject  of  coulroverBy,  »i. 
301. 

273. 
Nagarcl,    Willinm    dr,    sei(ea    Boniface 

Jferi,    Philip,   inslilules   Ihe    pHeels   of 

VHI.  lii.Sei,   prosecules  his  nccuw,- 

theornlory  iniviccnt.  it'.  169. 

lion  against  thai  ponlilf  after  Ills  deuth. 

Ktro  [lenFCUles  rhe  ChriElianE',  i.  64,  "0. 

282. 

Wuhrimism,  in  rise  and  anlhor,  ii.  67  , 

ilt  progiess  aDer  Ihe  council  of  Ephe. 
■ui,  at !  it9  auceest   in   the  East,   64  ; 

ii.  865;    dUpute    between    them    and 

the   Realist.,  4SI ;    llieir  chief,   Jahn 

ItiitaielnTi  erni.  ISS. 

(he   SophisI,  422  1  the   slate   pf  Iheir 

ditputes  in  different  centuries,  ill.  36. 

(heir   dnclrlnr,    66  j    Ihi-y    inlradufe 

876,355. 

ChriHiaoilynmnn-ihe   Oiineie,  1S5, 

Nua-con/ormtilt,   a   name    giyen   Id   Ike 

Oiinrith  under  the  Siiiacens,  1 6S ;  plant 

Furilaiis,   iv.   373;    their   hoix-s   frni- 

Ihe  Gnspcl  in  Tnrlary  in  X  cent,  SSSj 

Irnted  under  CharU-i,  II.  i.  3(19 ,   they 
fluaiiih  under  William  ni.3J0j  Iheir 

i*.  US;   Iheir  notions  of  Ihe  tHo  na- 

stale  in  England  in  xviii  cenl.   vi.  80. 

.  lurri   nnd   Inn   prrsniu    in   Christ  ex- 

Nm-junri, (hi^h  churchmen.)  iheir  rise. 

plained,  9«4i  Iheir  Hate  in  nil  cent. 

_                   •>.  431. 

V.  371;  ilieirnoliBns,373. 

Netbirt,  foonder  of  the  (irder  of  Pre- 
.n..n(.f,ii1.fi4. 

■                 of  Alexandria,  ii.  60]   cmiriemned  la 

iVurtiinni,  their  invnatont   Ilt  U  cenl,  11, 

W                 Kphcsu°,6l. 

^           A^»/^»,  Sir  I  jvnc,  lii!  i-sllmablf  rlia.nc- 

85(i,  rormsrtilemenl,,  iirrf-i   lh»  »uf- 

ferlngiof  Ihe  Chitsliani  under  <h<!n. 

tiirf,  1  many  were  corlTerleil  in  t  ceni. 

Ll- 

INDEX.  48  J 

..'n'itk^RoIlo,  S3T|  Inarishins Msle of  it.  345)    eicn>i*e  liberality   (o   Ike 

;•  Uvf^ng amoas  Ihen  in  xi  ceoi.  4N.  clerg),  and  iii  uiilui|>py  cfft^cii,  34'i ; 

ihWBt  people  sf,  conirerled  b>  Gnih>  lie  is  salnlrd  niih  tlie  lille  nfcmpernr 

bald,  11.344.  bj  pcpe  Juhn  Xll.  364tcalla  iiroiiB- 

J'taaJiaadiUarbt  Ibepeueorihechurch  cii,  and  drgmdes  ihe  perjaral  pantllT, 

r'  if!  Hi  ceM,  i,  876.  itid.  t  h>>  di^ath  aad  miaerable  conie- 

JAuMifctf,  diet  Bt,  iv.  66;  peace  he<  quencei,  365|  hit  anlliaiilatlve  edict, 

j,.-lmrta  Ubarica  V.  and  (be  Frntcstanli  ■  361. 

'■M*  MCAsd  diet,  90|  the  lermt,  SI  |  OlAo,  biihep  of  Bamberg,  converlt  Ilie 

.-.-.,  ,        "■ 

Occam,  William,  a  slrennoiis  defrnilcr  at 
.<  •be-Mmniinlitft.iil.  8T6{  hiididnctic 

■Oiftim,  Bernardino,  biinpiniona,  iv.  376. 

Odeaaee,  edict  nl,  iT.  76.  Pacific  nge,  tha(  lime  lo  denominalrd 

0(fJb,(rfClagD),  hiaiforlu,  it.  374.  iib«n  Cbtiti  came  iota  ibe  noHd,  ■■ 

Oit,  abbot  of  Clugni,  altetupli  to  refunn  IB. 

'tbenMak>,li.'S7l  I  bi«chai«cleT,3T3.  PagaRiia,  alnte  of,  i.  90|  great  (ariety 

(Ecolamfa^n  resomea  the  dilpntecon-  of  religioni  among  the  PagsDS,  81  { 

'  cerntnglheONhaTitt  Kith  Lurher.  It.  ilieir  idolnlry,   83t    iheir  mjileries,- 

'-SI8|  bit'cilpaiillloiHorSctipliire,  366.  85  {  reniBina  sf  Paganita  in  iv  cent. 

tEannenicttt  cooncil,  flrgi  eilabliabed  in  allhaugli    zealomlj   appnseit    by  the 

"fv  twat.'l.  aw.  Chriaian      emperars,    I.  890  |    tame 

4ScWMNlM,ltl(ehaln,li;S79.  rcmnins  in  vi  ceat.  evca  among  tbe~ 

OUva,  ax  d'OSve,  Pierre  Jeap,  a  famous  levoid,  il.  89. 

FrnnehCDn.  cxeltea  dtsKntlont  in  the  Pajon,  CUudr,  attempla  to  mndify  Ihe' 

I'Mdpr,  ill.  198t  bii  fiiMtklam,  Id3.  dortrine  of  the  reforincd  cboicb,  t. 

Ols/mpia,  Duiina,  )he  mialreu  of  jiope  3S6. 

..  w^^ .  »  ^  D-  Palamat,  Gregory,  iBpp»rH  the  doctrine 

■,  i,  of  the  QuicDala,  ti\.  3S3,  bit   noliooi 

■vjo.  roncerning  tlir  divine  operKlionviNit. 

^pmt;  a  aert  of  rldiculoM  here! id  In  PalaHiute,   decline   of    IU«    Protetloat 

it  MBl.  1.809.  cnnaeiii  that  part  of  Germany,  v.  319. 
Pakiamt,  It]  two  religion!,  ihe  Jewish 
and  Samaritan,  much  corrupted  among' 
Ihe  people  al  our  Savionr'i  coming 
into  Ihe  world,  i.  30  ;  the  decline  of 
the  Cbii&iian  caase  in  that  couDti},  in 

monaatk,  their  atale  in  ivii  cent,  ili  <en(.  III.  1 1. 

''  Hr.'  I4S|  Tffnmiatfon)  atade,  and  hence  PaUadiia,  work  a  and  characleror,ii.  30. 

"'l^ittf'tXtMUi,  ttid.  Ptnlhebti,  aoMBnl  of  thia  inploua  t««, 

Orl^en,-  bhirMKr  of;  f.  S48t  bis  erro-  v.  69 1  most  cminenl  membera  among 

o^ani  melliDd  of  elplniaing  Christian  them,  ibid. 

■"mftH1>y''ihe   Platonic    philoiophy.  Papal  power  savrd  from  rein   by  the 

''Ji^Si,  bit' SlrbiTvata   nnd    prlnciplta,  force  of  the  aecalnrarm,  and   by  Im- 

"JJpi    Moral    ttrnks.    251  j    rlgnroui  perial  »dicls,  in  xvi "   "'' 

"ilriMlnrei^'tire  lakeh  by  two  cnuncilt  " 

.■ii,-iiin!t   him,    557;    he    ronfnlea    Ihe  „      , 

Aniliinn    piiUn-iiphrrs,   97S)    ronlro-  Porarebfid,  eminent  In  ivicc 

ver^ic^irtinrcrDinghiininlvcenl.  349  )  Para«(n(,Th>-npbraitaa,roundalbi  tect 

(rnuliici  in  (he  I'.an  on  accnuiit  ofhli  of  Theoinphiita,  It.  135.  . 

.  «ri(ine>,349j  Ills  docrriiie  ordered  lo  Parii,  frrqucnied  in  lii  MM.for  ita  emt- 

be  sni'prrf sea,  ibid. ;  rnndcmned  wllb  '  nrnldlvlnea,ilf.  79;  IhefiralEaropean 

hta  fnllDwcT]  ill   a    g'-neral  cogncil,  univerally  fonndcd  in  that  city  in  xijl 

ii.  l9l;  hii  docitine  adopted  by  Ibe  cent.  136;  upvere  diicipllne  ia  il,  137.; 

,  Quakers,  ,t.  4^4.  Parliiaa  iicadetny  of  icieBCes,  ia  xvii 

Oi-Miui  iitiviain  nbny  otijectlbnt  ngainat  cent.  v.  64 ;  grand  council  in  that  city, 


Cbrittiaqltj,  ii,  11,  3t.  vl.  8S9. 

■Mn^r'.'&hdrei*.  eicili^a  dtapntM  la  ,  Matthew,  lb«  hlatotiao,  iii.  J38,  ~ 

,.    ' — ,  williamor.anMIBphjrtJcaldlTiae, 

h^9&i:^'  Iii.ei4.  -  r^ 

zMlfftChriiilanlty,  ,J«hnof,U\»««^«"»»K*«'i'^»-V 


nnd  mclaDcholy  efl'ects,  S4. 
Patrick  canverls  Ihe  trith  in  v  i 
FatripatsiuM,  who,  and  vihy 


iLSH. 


,  tile  DcBcon,  liii  fame  in  vlii  ccnl. 

ii.  929. 
-—  11.  pope,  bis  miicd  cbaracler,  iii. 

III.  protiote;  a  reformalmn,  U 

S9 ;  dispute  atiaut  his  real  clinracler 

158. 
IV.  founder  of  Llie  Thealins,  iv 

159,  16T.  and  n 

-         V>  fiii  cliaracter,  v,  S6 ;  caclest     Petit,  A 

Willi  the  Venetiaas,  81,  186.  fultiet 
SnFpi,    cnmniiinlj'   called    FalfaEr         iii.  37 

Puul,  ».  189.  181.  Petrarcl 
(Vincent  de)  founder  of  Ihe  priedi         ihe  le. 

of  Ibe  Dusiiao,  in  k«ii  cent.  v.  153.  ~ 

Paalidant,  Controversy  o£   the  Greeki 

nilb  Ibem,  ii.  167  i  a  sect  in  ix  cent 

337  i   persecoled  hj  llie  Greek  empe. 

Tori,  338  ;  meet  with  |irotectioii  froni 

the  Saraceoa,   Sa9|   whelher    Mnni. 

chieaDg  or  nol,  considered,  331  \  iheii 


cnnnfarl,  Itajmond   de,  his  dccrelEil;, 
iii,  116|  his  palcmic  woriu    against 
the  JewB  aud  Saracens,  23S, 
People,  their  tighl   of   choosing   Ilieir 

I  Ilieir  remark 
cent.  Iy.  B4. 
PepCn,  uiurps  Ibe  crown  uf  Fiance  in 

viii    cent.    il.  S07  ;   is   lupporlcd    by 

pope   Zaeliary,  iliil.  i  anointed    aod 

crowned  hy  Slephea,  808  ;  hiii  doDO. 

lion  Id  the  gee  of  Rome,  SID, 
Pe™W,William,literaryfaincof,i 
Ptripalelics  flourish  ic 

meet  with  formidable  adversaries  ia 

Dea-Ciirtes  and  Gasseodi,  951, 
PerreuU,  accoual  uf  his  book  on  Ibe 

innrality  of  llic  Jesuils,  v.  ITO. 
Persia,  three  persecnliona  in  Ihut  country 

ugainsi  (he  Cbrislians,  i.  300, 
I'lttr  Fulla  (Ihe  Fuller),  founder  of  Ibe 

sect  callci]  Theopascbilcs,  ii,  78. 
ihe   hermit,  bis  (uperElllious   zeal 

for  !<.  war  lo  the  Holj  Land,  ii.  396. 
liie  Great,  emperor  of  Itussia,  iS' 

Irnctuces   a  cliauge  iuta  lite  Ruiiiaa 

church,  ».  825  ;  grants  libeily  ofcun- 

science.  Hid. 


1   Williau 
,  V.  891. 


SS8;  Iheir  first  a 
6S4  t  iheir  calami 

Paaliaas  uf  Aquilei 


Ptttliui,  his  call 

sentiments  oF  (. 

P/af,  Maltheiv, 


character  an 
bishop  of  Mola,  bis  works. 


s  strange  duclrjne, 

sm  favorable  to  the 
in,  i<.  894. 
caluus    in   projecl- 
■  een  Ihe  Lutherans 
vi.  89j  opposed  by 


Mulhausei 
Pelagifnim, 


a  em i Dent  moral 
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880  J  charges  pope  Boniface  VIII. 
with  enornioas  vices,  ibid. ;  and  hastens 
the  death  of  that  pontiflT,  281. 

PMlippicug,  Bardanes,  emperor  of  the 
Greeks,  espouses  the  cause  of  the 
Monothelites,  ii.  234  ;  is  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed,  235. 

Philosophers  obscure  the  truth,  I.  31  ; 
Oriental,  their  first  principles,  76 ; 
their  opinions  concerning  the  Deity, 
78;  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  80 ; 
some  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
their  conversion  if  advantageous, 
considered,  140;  their  efforts  in  iv 
cent,  against  Christianity,  899;  two 
great  sects  of  them  in  stvii  cent.  v.  67. 

Philosophical  sin,  the  doctrine  of,  iv. 
193. 

Philosophy^  two  kinds  prevailed  at 
Christ's  birth,  i.  29;  the  Eastern  not 
much  known,  74 ;  the  success  of  the 
Platonic  system  due  to  Plotinus  in  iii 
cent.  233  ;  promoted  by  Julian,  308 ; 
Aristotelian,  revived  in  v  cent.  tl.  19; 
confined  within  the  circle  of  the  Dia- 
lectics In  xi  cent.  418  ;  encouraged 
among  the  Greeks  in  xil  cent.  iii. 
24 ;  three  methods  of  teaching  it  in 
that  cent.  33;  astrology  mixed  with 
it  in  xiv  cent,  and  considered  as 
magic,  277;  the  Platonic  species  in 
high  esteem  in  xv  cent.  352 ;  Aristo- 
telian, dangerous  to  revealed  religion, 
354;  its  stale  in  xvi  cent.  iv.  13$, 
172 ;  progress  of,  in  xvii  cent.  r.  251. 

PholinuSt  author  of  an  heretical  sect  is 
iv  cent.  i.  380;  dies  in  exile,  ibid, 

Photiusj  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
il.  258,  281 ;  first  controversy  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins  on  hM 
account,  316;  mutual  excommunica- 
tions, 317;  the  second  contest,  in 
which  he  is  degraded,  ibid.;  he  engages 
the  bishops  to  espouse  his  cause,  as 
a  public  cause  of  the  church,  318 ;  is 
restored  to  his  see,  320 ;  is  again  de- 
graded, 321. 

Piciet,  a  French  writer,  v.  322. 

Pietism^  rise  of,  v.  276 ;  Spener's  private 
meetings  for  its  promotion,  277;  the 
name  of  Pietists  to  whomapplied,279; 
their  extravagant  fanaticism,  280;  two 
objects  of  debate,  283^;  the  third  ob- 
ject on  which  the  Pietists  insisted, 
286;  their  state  in  xviii  cent.  vi.  263. 
PiR,  Dr.  du,  exposes  the  injustice  of  the 
papal  claims,  v.  133;  account  of  the 
correspondence  carried  on  between 
him  and  archbishop  Wake,  vi.  126. 
Pisa^  council  of,  iii.  358;  another,  iv. 

12. 
Piscator,  jQhn,  his  doctrine  concerning 
the  obedience  of  Christ,  v,  329, 


Pius  n.  pope,  obtains  the  abrogation 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  iii.  381  ; 
his  Impudent  retraction  of  former 
opinions,  382. 
—  IV.  account  of,  iv.  159. 
— -  V.  eminent  for  his  austerity,  and 
sainted,  iv.  159. 

VI.  (Braschi),  government  of,  vi. 

228 ;  his  visit  to  the  emperor,  233  ;  he 
is  attacked  by  many  princes,  234; 
dies  in  confinement,  240. 

Vil.  adjusts  a  concordat  with  the 

first  consul  of  France,  vi.  318 ;  crowns 
Napoleon,   319  ;   is  deprived   of  his 
power,  and  imprisoned, 321 ;  restored, 
322;  dies  at  a  great  age,  326. 
Place,  M.  de  la,  his  opinions  concerning 
original  sin,  and  contests  occasioned 
by  it,  V.  333. 
Placette^  La,  his  moral  works,  v.  322. 
Planudes,  Maximus,  his  character,  iii, 

273. 
Plato,  his  notions  concerning  the  Deity, 
i.  32 ;  his  opinions  adopted  by  many 
in  xii  cent.  iii.  25. 
Platonics  or   Platonists,   their  tenets,  I. 
32;    their    schools  more  frequented 
than  those  of  the  Stoics,  150 ;  new, 
their  rise  in  Kgypt  in  ii  cent,  ibid ; 
whence    styled   Eclectics,    151 ;    the 
principles  of  their  philosophy,  as  im- 
proved   by    Ammonius,    152;    they 
flourish  in  iii  cent.  233 ;  their  state  in 
iv  cent.  307;   in  v  cent.  ii.  17,   18; 
their  suppression,  98. 
Plbtims,  his  doctrine  widely  propagat- 
ed in  iii  cent.  i.  233. 
Plutarch  renews  the  celebrated  academy 

at  Athens  in  Iii  cent.  I.  234. 
Poiret,  Peter,  a  follower  of  Bourlgnou, 

V.  458. 
Poland,  commotions    excited  there  by 
Stancarus,  iv.  290;   progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  xvi  cent.  349. 
Polanders,  conversion  of,  ii.  338. 
Polycarp,  a  martyr,  I.  146, 
Pomeranians  converted  to  Christianity, 

iii.  1. 
PomeriuSf  Julian,  his  confatation  of  the 

Jews,  and  other  works,  ii.  157. 
Pongihtp,  Armannus,  his  fame  and  piety, 

iii.  200. 
Pontius^  of  Xola,  his  good  character 

and  works,  ii.  32. 
Popes,  (Roman  pontiffs,)  when  first  dis- 
tingnished  by  a  certain  prC'eminence 
over  other  bishops,  i.  236  ;  in  what 
sense  this  superiority  must  be  under- 
stood, 237 ;  tbetr  power  in  iv  cent, 
whence, 314 ;  the donble election,  and 
its  melancholy  conseqneuce,  315;  the 
limits  of  their  authority,  ibid.;  stens 
laid  for  their  future despotlim^ 3W\ 

%\% 


Ihej  contend  tvhh  Ihe  bhliop  of  Can-    Par 


the  Colhir  priDcn,    101  ;  obUin  llie 
lille  of  Vaiveranl  Uitiepi,   131;   art 
(lignily    of    leia|iarHl 


prlnc 


,    eiO;   Ihe 


of     1 


T  CharlcinasDe,  S14; 
Iheir  o|ilDinnB  oiijiascd  in  caunells 
asiembled  b;  ihe  Franki  and  Gcr- 
mane,  SSI;  thEir  pourr  aapacMrii 
by  Ibe  diiiiinna  of  Ihe  rinpire  Tii 
jx  cFDl.  ST4  )  they  dlmin'  ' 


:i»(,can(«laf  ilicourl  wilb  Itome 

»<i  GCDl.*.  131. 

Fpj,  CIii  bliap  doctors  iDxil  cent.  Hi. 

vriHi,  an  advocate  of  vilnl  religion, 
^99. 

idemned 


s,  BT5 ;  I 


I    Ihe   I 


liniil,  iUd.; 
I  supiiurt  Ibeir 
.  !utF  legbladvc 
nolhorlly,  ihnogh  uppaicd,  gain! 
Erouiid,  968{  iheirmoliiTi  fur  en- 
cnur.tgtng  the  GrsI  cruuide,  403;  as. 
snnie  (he  desigaalran  of  Pnpr,  or 
Uoiversal    Falbcr,  in  li    cent.   4^5  { 


aames,  ili.  366. 

Fiaxcas,  his 
Trinity,  I.  910 1 
Mnnnrchinni,  iii: 

PndealinaiiaFU,  « 
ccni.  ii,  SO;  tbi 
jiuipd  by  Auguit 

Predatinalian  and 

l)y  Ncirbert  in  x 


llie 


ilioiii 


irpot 


^r  by  M 


at  pope  GrcgoF)  VII.  417  ;   violent    Pmbgttri  of  the  chirch,  i.  90. 
diucnilons    belweru     Ihem    aOA    (he     PmbylBriani  flourish   under  Cromweli, 

_.  , ^  g^ 


55;  and  of  tl 


iii.  38;  ihey  depriie  bi~ 
;  right  of  call  00 1  station, 
'  lu  grnnl  iodul- 
fScncCT,  lo;  aim  at  universal  damiaion, 
147 ;  their  arioganl  claims  oppoird 
hy  ciTil  and  ecclesiablical  power!, 
14U  i  great  accessians  of  power  due  to 
■" IS  III.,    151  t 


It  III.  a 


I   from 


turns  for  th 

anihnrily  di 


,  177,178; 


le  Gallic 


Pmcription,  how  pleaded  aeains(  error 
in  ill  cenl.  i.  '258;  polemics  rest  apoo 
1(  in  xviicen(.  v.  116. 

Pmiw,  John,  account  of,  ii.  336  t  bU 
ancresGor  deprived  of  hb  kingdom  by 
HenghtB  Khan,  iii.  S8  (  llie  erect  of 
his  dealh  on  Ihe  nHaiis  of  Ihe  Oirit- 
linos  in  Tartary,  93. 

Fricilhood,  ao  artful  pntaltel  be(ween 
(he  Jewish  and  cnrislian,  i.  161. 

PriestUs,  a   hectariuu     philosopher,  *i. 


pootifli,  eH3;  Ibeir  power  declared,  Prinjinff,  thi 

bj   the  cooncili  of    Conslance    nod  iii.  349  jt 

Basil,  la  he  Inferior  lo  Ihut  of  general  PriidlUan  r< 

councils,  360,  375]  deprived  of  iheir  iv  cent.  i. 

expeclnncea,   reservalions,  and  pro-  Uid. 

viaianj,  376;  their  xeal  for  propagat.  FriadlHaniil 

:.._....<  -'^Qj,j  |„  iviceul.  examined,  Proclia,  a  m 


n  dUe< 


Y.    ISft;   I 


luihorily  and  Ihe     Pnnpsr,  of  Aqi 


I 


I 


ceriiingtheir  power,    143;   they   Bad 

Pro(u(ani),  whence  (liis  nnroe,  ii,  67j 

XcaloDS  advDcaiei  fur  their  au(hori(y 

inthcJesuiis,  155;  their   infaliibillly 

Od;   dissension  amot^  them  nboatthB 

saily  ncknonlered   by  (he   cliurch   of 

Iheir  fiiith  at  Auij.buric,  83;  allexpl:  tn 

Rome,   186  ;    reslriclions   upon    iheir 

power  in  various  counlries,  il.3S9. 

ISBi  Iheir  raiwlou.  in  Asia,  v-S4.,,m 

Forphi/ty,  a  more  virulenl  than  formida- 

Americo, 4S;    persecuted  by  Ihe  Ro- 

ble enemy  of  Ciiris(ianily,i.99e. 

manists    in    xvii     cent.     101;   milder 

PatrA:,   Cilberl   de    la,    charged    wilh 

melhods  used   by  (heir  cneuias,   lOBl 

biaiphemy,    iii.    Sd;   his   errors     (he 

pnhlicand  prlvnie   rtiDbmicu'tKke 

consequence  of  a»  eicesfive  subdliy 

place    between    tile   d«itor»   at   both 

and  a  metapiiybical  method  of  explain- 

churclies i  but  the  breach  is    wideord, 

ing  the  Christian  dncldne,  87. 

1 10  (  mcdiods  of  reeowiliatloM  bj  iha 

Pnrretla,  Mnrgarel,  fale  of,  ill.  335. 

Romanlxl^  inereclwil.  iMt.. 

Port-RoytU.    convent   of,   described,   T. 

, ,  French,  a  grefll  Tarle(y  in 

laSjiniiclilyoflhereligiuusinit,  and 

(heir     religinus   sentiments,   iy.  3S0, 

Jiifami',  mH;  ils  niin,  SDI. 

join   in    communion   wiib   (he  chnrch 

IN&&X. 
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of  Geneva,  3Sl ;  peace-makers  among 
them  in  xvti  cent.  v.  114;  tbeir  state 
in  xviii  cent.  vi.SSO,  265 ;  in  xix  cent. 
345. 

Prussia,  Frederic,  king  of,  an  open  infi- 
del, vL  864. 

Prussians  are  compelled  to  receive 
Cliristianily,  iii.  126. 

PjteUus,  Micbjiel,  great  cliaracter  of,  ii. 
412, 48T. 

PtohmmteSf  a  Vaieniintan  seer,  i.  208. 

Purgatoi^,  its  analogy  to  pagan  super- 
siiiion,  ii.  36 ;  tt>e  success  of  tliis  doc- 
trine in  X  cent.  ii.  375. 

Puritans f   (Nonconformists,)  (lieir  rise 

in  xvi  cent.  iv.  334 ;  their  doctrine, 

•  337  ;     their     principles     respecting 

«  ctiurcb-government  and  wor-ihip,  341 ; 
divided  inc«  a  variety  of  sects,  345; 
oontroversy  between  t|iem  and  the 
church  of  England.,  377 ;  contest 
about  doctrinal  points,  379  $  their 
missions  to  America,  v.  42  ;  their  state 
under  James  and  Charles  1.,  346, 348. 

Q. 

Quadrivium^  meaning  of,  ii.  416. 

Quakersy  rise  of,  v.  413;  tumults  and 
proceedings  against  tiiem,  415;  their 
ft rst  attempts  under  Cromwell,  416; 
strange  instances  of  most  extrava- 
gant fanaticism,  417  y  they  assume  a 
regular  form  of  discipline,  418 ;  their 
settlement  » 'America,  421 ;  intestine 
disputes  aail  contests  among  them, 
422 ;  their  religion  considered  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  424 ;  account 
of  Barclay's  works,  particularly  his 
catecbism,t6id.;  their  fundamental  doc- 
trine, the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient 
mystics,  426;  their  moral  doctrine 
comprehended  ui  two  precepts,  431 ; 
their  singular  c4istoms,  430;  a  farther 
accminl  of  them,  vi.  361. 

Quesnel,  author  of  the  celebrated  New 
Testament,  v.  174;  vi.  204. 

Quietism^  controversies  occasioned  by 
its  doctrine  in  xvii  cent.  v.  203. 

QuieifuU  (Hesydnsts),  their  rise  in  the 
East,  HL  331;  their  notions  of  a  ce- 
lestial lii^ht  within  them,  332. 

Quinisextwn^  council  of  Constantinople 

.  in  viicent,  H.  166,  178. 

;  R. 

jRubanuSf  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
called  the  Light  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, ii.  263,282 ;  his  commentarieS| 
295. 

Rabelais,  the  Frencb  wit,  tv.  129. 

JBocow,  catecbiim  of,  ir,  446* 


Radberti  ticcoutki  of,  ii.  284,  308. 

Ramus,  Peter,  an  esteemed  philosopher, 
iv.  134. 

Rasa,  Procopioii,  the  head  of  the  Hui- 
sites,  iii.  398. 

Ratheir,  bishop  of  Verona,  his  works 
and  character,  ii.  373. 

Raihman,  Herman,  controversy  occa- 
sioned by  his  writings,  v.  294. 

Ratisbim,  conference  at,  iv.  98. 

Raymond,  earl  of  Toulouse,  opposes  the 
pretended  heretics,  iii.  245;  his  son 

•  attacks  and  defends  them  by  turns, 
247. 

Realists,  why  so  called,  it.  265 ;  school- 
men  chiefly  such  in  xiii  cent.  iii.  221  ; 
their  disputes  with  the  Nominalists  in 
xiv  cent.  276. 

Reformation,  its  history  in  xvi  cent.  iv. 
7  ;  its  foundation  laid  on  the  revival 
of  letters,  9 ;  how  the  people  were  in 
some  measure  prepared  to  receive  it, 
16$  its  origin  in  Germany,  39, 40,  &c.; 
its  rise  and  progress  in  Sweden,  72 ; 
in  Denmark,  74;  in  France,  80;  and 
in  other  European  states,  82;  its  his- 
tory from  the  Augsburg  confession, 
till  the  war  consequent  upon  the 
Smalcald  league,  83,  &c. ;  from  the 
Smalcald  war  till  the  peace  of  Re- 
ligion at  Augsburg,  100,  &c. ;  a  judge- 
ment of  it,  and  the  means  used  for 
producing  it,  122 ;  it  civilised  many 
nations,  136. 

Reformation,  its  rise  in  England,  iv.  95  ; 
how  promoted  by  Edward  VI.  and 
his  character,  111. 

—  takes  place  in  Scotland,  iv. 


113. 


-,  its  success  in  Ireland,  iv. 


117. 

— — — ,  its  progress  in  the  United 
Provinces,  iv.  117;  conduct  of  the 
nobility  and  people  at  this  time, 
considered  and  explained,  118;  the 
religion  of  Switzerland  established 
there,  119. 

— ,  In  Italy,  its  progress,  iv 


120. 
Reformers,  the  6 rst,  vindicated,  vi.  96  to 

111;  state  of  the  reformed   religion 

in  modern  times,  1 12  to  125. 
Refugees,  French,  their  character,   iv. 

309. 
Regale,  a  right  enjoyed  by  the  French 
•    kings,  and  opposed  by  Innocent  XI« 

V.  136. 
Reinboth,  singularity  of  his  opinions,  v. 

297. 
Reineccius,  9    LathcraQ  historiao,   !▼• 

252. 


'J  1 


ScUa,  excessive  veneraliou  fur  lliem  in 
ii  Ecnl.  il.:e9l  ;  by  w linl  arli  collecl- 
ed,  SOS. 

JIeIf^(iH,rarly  metbodoFteacliing  it  id 
Ihe  ChriEllun  churcli,  I.  lOS  i  curru  til- 
ed by  [he  iiriuciples  of  madcru  PJa- 
tatiiiiii,S46;  llsiinleinivccnr.  336; 
degcDcralea  iuto  lupcrslilion,  397 1 
jiloairraudB,  whence,  S!B{  melhod  of 
explaining  Sciiplure  on  Origen'i 
plan,  aW;  lis  iloclrlnei  determined 
wttb  mare  nccuniey  in  t  cent.  Ii.  33| 
pnwticnl,  bow  riplained  in  vl  cent. 
and  methods  used  for  advancing  it, 
US;  its  deplarablFBlale  in  vii  cent. 


INDEX. 

RtUrt,  a!  ArbrUetles,  founder  of  the 
i^antevraud  order  of  muiilia  iu  xii 
cent.   iii.  62;   hit  sinRular  dlsci|>l>iie 

,  de  Snrbonnp,  roander  of  a  eol- 


oCei 


n  the. 


4!>U(  lis  mclonehnly  ilnle  In  nil  cent. 
iii.  7!;  a  deplurable  accouiiL  of  ll  In 
liii  cent.  St5;  corrupted  in  ilv  cent. 
niid  hence  (he  iiumticr  of  teclarjei  in- 
crfoied.  3SS;  many  defender!  engage 
to  prevent  its  total  decay  in  i>  cent. 
S9u;  reduced  to  mere  external  pomp 
and  shew,  40!);  its  iiate  upon  Ihecnn- 
llnenl  In  modern  ilmea,  ii.  S18,  SSS, 
83T,aG3,S16;  In  Great  Britain,  S70, 
357. 


i.  U6, 


I,  founderof  the  ladcpea- 


Robin: 
dent  leel,  v.  am. 

Sschtllc,  city  of,  grnnled  to  Ihercformcd 
in  France,  v.  310;  taken  from  ihem 
by  Luuia  XIII.  and  terrible  cooae- 
quenceinf  it  lathe  reformed,  Sll. 

Roderic,  ChrlalQphrr,  a  famuut  Jemll, 
Iv.  146. 

RmU,  IlerHian  Alexander,  coplroversy 

rcasonin  religion, v.3ei;bii  nutliHla 
about  dicine  decreea,  &c.  38S. 
Rolltt,  the  plraie,  is  conterlcd,  ii.  331. 
ilierC  dr,  i 


form  Ihe  n' 


I    ChriEli 


EH; 


lity.  i 


CHlh»llcfuilh,  derived  from  two 

iaurceg,iv.  nS;  uncertnini}  about  its 
real  dDctrinn,  Hid.;  dilTcrellce  of  opi- 
nion nbout  detPTmining  doctriRCi  and 
es,  n  1. 

9  principal 


Remi,  l\\e  apoalle  of  the  Gauls,  ii.  86. 
Himinatranta.     See  Anuiniam. 
JttieruBlion,  ecclesln»llcal,slipulntcd  by 
Charles  V.  for   the  Roman  calliolica 


r,  hii  nor 

>  adapte 

icnl  religi 

n,  iii.  7 

Sinm,  &c.  V.  13. 

Rkci,  Mnllhew,  a 

zeal  DDE  mliilonary 

x»1  cent.  It.  185 

Jlk/iBSeu,  cardinal 

0  reclai 

dripol 

maiim.SlO. 

Kichcr,  Edmund,  o 

ponfillc. 

anlhorily  over 

Piumcelauij  nt  furiijiv,  357. 


heni'e  llie  perplexiliet  In  the  biliary 
of  the  ancient  luperallliont,  I.  81  ; 
why  they  persrculed  Ihe  Christian!, 
OSt  itnlc  of  learning  and  |riillo- 
aophical  aecta  among  ihem,  KS;  Ibey 
introduced  letters  and  iibiloEDphy  Into 
the  cunqiierrd  cacnlriei,  83. 
Aonie,  <I6  btshops.    See  Pepa, 

,    the  decllne-of  this  chsrch,  Wid 

whence  daled,  Iv.  lU;  its  Interaal 
conslilntion  alrenglhencd  in  «Brf«iis 
ways,  lai;  ilaconlest  with  Purlu{ial 
in  xvll  cent.  v.  131 ;  nith  Lonls  XIV. 
134;  peace  contladed  oa  iDglBrluna 
terms  for  the  pope,  135;  a  second 
conlesi,  tiid-t  an  anembly  ofbiBbn^ 
drew  uii  f«ur  propoiilions,  oppoHd 
hy  llie  pope  publicly  and  privslely; 

mndalion,  ISU;  whether  Ihe  papal  an'- 
Ihorliy  galnetl  ground  in  Ihti  Mnr. 
iltid.i  history  nf  Ihia  charcfi  !b  Kviii 
cent,  Ti.  IU9  ;  in  xix  ceML  317. 

,  its  stale  of  learning  In  .xvii  CMil. 

T.  167;  improved  by  Ihe  Fr*(ieh,  158  J 
philDiophj>  much  chaogc^d  in  France, 
and   Iboie  most   diitlugulihed  in   il. 
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159;    ill    treatment  of  them,  ibid,;  102;    a    confidence    in   their  merits 

the  French  example  followed  in  Italy,  thought  necessary  to  salvation  in  viii 

&c.    160;    Jesuits  improve  learning;  cent.  225;   tutelar,  their  origin,  288  ; 

most,  and  are  followed  by  the  Bene-  their  lives,  290. 

dictines,    161 ;    decline  of  learning  Salisbury^  John  of,  his  just  and  severe 

among  the  Jesuits  ever  since,  ibid, ;  censure   of  the  Nominalists,  Realists, 

emulation  of  the  priests  of  (he  Oratory,  and  Formalists,  iii.  35* 

and    the   most   distinguished   among  Salvian,  his  book  on  divine  government, 

them,  162;  principal  authors  of  the  ii.  1 1 ;  character,  32 ;  moral  writings 

Aomish  communion,  164;  its  doctrine  excellent,  41. 

more  corrupt  than  in  the  former  ages,  Samaritans,  •  their  notions,  i.  45 ;  a  sect 

165;  Jesuits,  why  supported  by  tlie  of  that  denomination  in  England,  vi. 

popes,  166;  they  sap  the  foundations  367. 

of  morality  by  several  pernicious  max-  Sanchez^  a  philosopher,  v.  84. 
ims,  167;  are  condemned  by  Alexander  Sancrb/f,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is 
Yll.  and  VIII.,  yet  their  moral  tenets  deprived  with  seven  other  prelates  of 
not  suppressed,   171;  why  the  great  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  v.  370. 
made  them  their  confessors,  172;  their  Sanction,  Pragmatic,  instituted  for  re- 
maxims  and  practices  not  adopted  by  trenching    papal    power,    iii.    381; 
all  the  fraternity,  ibid, ^  state  of  exege-  when,  and  by  whom  made,  ibid. ;  it  is 
tic  theology  among  the  Romanists,  in  abrogated  in   part   by  Louis  XI.  of 
xvii   cent.    174;    Scripture  how  ob-  France,  t6t£2.;  its  total  abrogation  ob- 
scured, ibid, ;  state  of  didactic,  moral,  tained  from  Francis  I.  iv.  13. 
and  polemic   theology  at   this  time,  Sandeman,  a  sectarian  writer,  vi.  281. 
175;  contest  between  the  Jesuits  and  Sandius,  an  eminent  writer  among  the 
Dominicans,  about  grace,  177  ;   con-  Arians,  v.  449. 

test  occasioned  by  the  rise  and  pro-  Saracens,  their  snccessful  incursions  in 

gress  of  Jansenism,  180.  the  east  in  viii   cent.   ii.   192;  their 

RosceUinus,  controversy  relative  to  the  usurpations  in  the  west,  193 ;   their 

Trinity,  begun  by  him  in  zi  cent.  ii.  progress  toward  universal  empire  in 

528.  ix  cent.  254;   the  progress  of  their 

Bosecrudans  inveigh  against  th^Peripa-  arms  more  injurious  to  the  Gospel  in 

tetics,  V.  70;  most  eminent  among  the  East  than  in  the  West,  255;  the 

Ihem,  with  their  followers,  t^tW. ;  at-  Ottoman  empire  established  on   the 

tacked  by  Gnssendi,  72.  ruin  of  their  power,  348;  state  of 

72t{/?nuf  of  Aquileia,  character  of,  i.  325.  learning  among    them,    354;    expe- 

JRupert  of  Duytz,  a  great  controversial-  ditioos  formed  against  them,  396 ;  his- 

ist,  iii.  93»  tory  of  this  holy  war,  399 ;  reasons  for 

Russians  converted  in  Ix  cent,  and  by  and  against  these    wars,  402;    with 

what  prudent  means,   ii.  252;  their  their  unhappy  consequences,  403. 

conversion     misrepresented    by     Le  Sardis,  council  of,  its  fourth  canon  sup- 

Qa'ien,  ibid,;  they  adopt  the  doctrine  posed  to  have  been  the  chief  step  to 

and  discipline  of  the  Greeks,  iv.  215  ;  the  sovereignty. of  the  pope,  i.  317. 

state  of  iheir  church  in  xvii  cent.  v.  Savanarola,  Jerome,  his  great  character, 

.223;  in  xviii  cent.   vi.  245;  in  xix  iii.  394;  his  unhappy  fate,  395. 

■c€at.  337.  Saurin,  James,  his  opinion  concerning  the 

lawfulness  of  violating  the  truth,  and 

8,  controversy  thereon,  vi.  33. 

.1  SoMony,  divines  of,  attempt  a  new  refor- 

Saads,  a  seel  in  India,  vi.  339.  mation,  iv.  294. 

S^J^e^^^us,   his    notions  of  the   Trinity,  S^cep^fcs,  tiieir  method,  and  most  eminent 

ij  i.  273.  among  them  in  xvil  cent.  v.  79;   in 

Sucrameai,  festival  of,  its  origin  in  xiii  xviii  cent.  vi.  7,  277,  290. 

..cent.  iii.  23.  Schade,  John   Caspar,  his  character,  v. 

SadduceeSf  their  tenets,  i.  38.  292 ;  his  imprudent  zeal  excites  com- 

fi^^«rc//i,  Gerard,  founder  of  the  sect  of  motions  in  the  Lutheran  church,  ibid, 

.  Apostles  iJJL  xii  cent,  iii.  260;  is  com-  Schism^  the  great  western  in  xiv  cent,  an 

mitted  to  the  flames,  261.  account  of,   iii.   292;  proposals  for 

5!«in/*,  veneration  paid  to  them,  i.  326;  terminating    it,    294;   fomented  and 

tiieir  number  considerably  augmented  ,  continued  in  xv  cent.  3*7  ;  healed  by 

.in  ycent.ii.3^;  their  sepulchres  fre-  the  prudence  of  Nicolas  V.  380 ;  be- 

quented,  35;  their  prayers  thought  to  tween  the  Greeks  and  Lfttias,  and 

be  victorloiis  at  the  throne  of  God,  why  not  healed^  406, 


I 


-its 

ScAiaidt,  F.riuinus,  a  Irarnrd  exjioailor 
.uf  Scri|)lu[e,v.UOI. 

-« Sebasiinn,    a  a    iDletprcter    of    , 

.Scripture,  *.2ij2. 

Lanrent,  Ibe  Werihcltn  inlerprcl- 

rr.  *i.  S3. 

Sciolastic  Iheology,  riie  uf,  I.  946. 

Stiolaitlei,  piop«ij  so  callH,  )n  lii 
ecDlf  ilit  81 1  wrc  oppMHl  f  ruin  dlfivr- 
eat  quarkri.SS;  uiid  princl|iBl1y  by 
St,  BerDurd,  Satarr  chlrSv  KtalisU 
iu  nil  cent,  iili  iJielr  dangiraua 
ICneli,  S84;  liulcd  nnd  oppnaed  In 
XV  cent.  403;  and  )>rinci|iBlly  hy  ilie 

SciSbdIum,  nr  Ihe  cutlivnlnn  of  srhola*- 
lic  IbenlnKy,  i.  845 1  chirti;  cmplii;  ed 
in  coileclin);  llic  ancienl  inttrprela- 
tlnnianiie  l^llirr;  in  liii  reni.  iii. 
sag;  conlcntjans  anoiig  llitn  ill  xlv 
ceal.SSS. 

ScAddIi  eitablishrd  fur  ClirisltRn  philu- 
tupliy,  r.  103i  (cry  trrilenible  la 
Cbriilianily,  !fU9t  calbcdial  and  niu- 
nittii:  srhaulB,  ii.  107;  nen  >clioi>h, 
415. 

ScAnrtNOR,  Anna  Marin,  cliaracler  or, 
v.  455. 

SdtBifnk/cU,  GGOrgr,  his  ileba(f« 


321. 


Ilippoi. 


.  vantages  lience  aritinf;  In  sofieiy  am 
.  Teligiuo,  64;   llicir  ilate  among  ill 

Luliirraiis,  S4S. 
^t^tntific  societies  al  Londita  and  Parii 

T.  64. 
Sdappiia  enplnyrd  to   write  against  Ih 

FtntntaniD,  v.  98. 
SclaBonium,   cnnTrrlcd    hy    Waldrmni 

king  of  Drnoiark,  in  lii  crnt,   iii,  ^ 

-    ■  *        complpled    by    lb 


I  of  llpn 


m,  a. 


Stt/Uh,  frilloti'cii   at  tluoti  Sculiu,  iii 
/,  nliRlhrr  Cbil 


i.  fiEa  ,  rhureb  iif,  ilk  fuiinder,  iv.  'J^^  . 
liDW  farii  adopts  ilieByfieninii!! blhh- 
aiai  GcBPva,  iii'L  ;  a  rnnarkabie  He- 
claraiion  of  Juinre  I.  refpmlng  Ihe 
kirk,  v..  S44|  KKti  in  Scnliond,  vi. 
!70,!il4. 

SeolHt,  inhaaaei  Utigrna,  an  emlnrnl 
.i|rfnU»Bplifr,ii.e«4|  Mrnria the  Mystic 
tbeoliigy  Hiih  Ibu  Hiluiioaliir,  aM.f 
hill  noiiniM  nnd  preal  inodMly,  883  ; 
hi^  chBmcIrr,  liH5. 

Muri.ini'?,  bis  wiirlis,  ii.488. 

— — jDba  Dum,  emiiieat  fiiriheacole- 


wllli^d  before  the  middle  of  Ii  cent.  i. 
96 ;  early  melhnd  oF  interprelilifi 
Ibcm,  IDE;  the  New  TestainriM  traai- 
laled  into  several  lanj^iingei,  135; 
TcrsioflB  of  baih  Tritamrnli,  ViOt 
It  cent.  IBT:  the  i"l 


•ifm 


y  for  Iheir  dilTiibl 


and  advaotagri  hence  ariaing  tn  Clrrl»- 
tiiinily,  820  j  interpreters  of  the 
8criirtarei  censured,  and  why,  S50; 
vrrsions  in  iv  cent,  nolnelleiccuted,. 
saw  ;ibe  most  eminent  commeB (HI dr« 
in  V  cent.  ii.  36)  Origeu's  utetllDd 
adopted  by  many,  31;  logient  di>- 
cuuiunt  deemed  belter  leili  of  truth 
than  the  Seriv'iirei,  39;  exiioilton  in 
unlearned. 


16n;i 


sillily  of  Ihem 


inch  pi 


by  Cliarlcmagne,  SST  ;  alleEftrlcitl  In- 
lerpreten  of,  in  it  cent.,  and  Ibeir 
fundHmenUl  principle,  !95  ;  ciplaln- 
eii  in  xil  eeiil.  chiefly  accur.linfiiotiie' 
rules  of  Mygticism,  iii.  18;  ivhirh 
prevailed  much  In  xiii  cent.  M9;  nit- 
turd  miides  i>r  interpretation  in  Xii 
ecnl.  ii.  ISO  ;  also  \a  Xvt)  cent,  V.318. 

Salailan  phHinouhert,  wtiy  io  called  IB 
ivii  cent.  T.  S53. 

Svfi  formed  in  the  limes  of  Ihe  apoifin, 
f.  in  J  iho(e  which  atiise  fnnn  the 
oriental  phitnsophy,  very  detr1i«D6il 
to  Ciirisliaiilty,  11)3;  illiterate,  irhic|| 
preTniIrd  In  II  cent.  SIS;  i«iint1l»  nf 
Ihe  ancient  io  iii  cent.  »64;  and  iHW 
cent.  358;  ManichEeans  most  prei*^ 
lent,  ibid. ;  ancient,  Dourlib  W  Vli 
cent.  II.  16S;  and  recover  strpflglli  )n 
vlii  cent,  from  the  ditiilrins  io  Ihe 
Crecian  empire,  SJ3;  aflrt  iObilRln 
xi  cent.  580;  numeroiii  otno'ng'  the 
Latins  In  il)  cent,  and  ifte  Hlitfaes 
which  gave  rtie  In  lliem,  iK.W  >  titdl- 
li|)licd  in  xill  rent.  SS9  ;  uiialiimnlli 
In  nppo.irig  supcrslitio",  and  tl 
pnpul  power,  ibid. ;  nTUoiig  lU  Uiitcl^ 
in  ivii  cenl.v.  385  ;  i.fliifcmir-)ioife;irt 
Ibnt  cent  I  an  nc«an'nl  iiF  tHeih,  v  JSU; 
seelt.  in  Great  Britain  in  iviii  c'e'nt, 
Ti.  m,  ■ins,  &e.  in  jii  eeol.  SM  ■  tii 
Hie  Uniied   Slates   of  America,, ^J4. 

Seidcl,  Martin,   eilravagnnt  noduu'i    af^ 

v.-ioi.  ■  ,  ;;■';' '/  ' 

Sdlnit,  connlpss  dimagerof  ffunitliE^^n, 
palronlses  Ihe  Calvinittic  Met>>t3i|ti, 
vi.  9SS.  '  '      ' 

S(»f/.^r/oni,  tenets  of,  i.3Tfi:    ,' 

iani.Pelag!aas,  live  leading  prini^es 
of,  ii,  88;  strongly  ojipoied  Vj.the 
dliciplci  of  St,  Augualin,  yet  sapport 
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.lkenuc)i«>tUd  lukc  rapid  pTDgi«t«,        Mid.)  ttwirdnlme  aid  mfferidn  In 

83.  Pi>lBnd,444;baiiiili«ri  chence ftir «Tcr 

SfKbw'r,  lyuod  or,  IT.  310.  wilk  Ibe  olBiatt  Kvn-ity,  445;fBlcor 

Shu,  Bcriki^lMiiiCikceletwUcdinyilic         the  eiiln,   iUd.  s  nmny  of  (ben  ub 

wrilei  U  ir  ceol,  iii.  3B4.  brace  tke  ronnmiaa  nf  other  lecti, 

&rnB<iu,A4i4n«t,clura<:l»aiHlHiriliBii        448;accaaiitof  ihcED[llib  Sociaiaut 

•f,  i*.  4S5iliehacciueilb>Ci>lvinnf         In  xviil  craL  vi.  899. 

blas|ibrmj,  iiid.t  condcuuinl  lo  ttae     Shuhu,    LkIiub,     ada|)li  the    H(l*«llc 

flanei,  48Si  doclrioe  of  Ibe  Trinity,         ciinreuinn  of  failta,   ir.   48S ;  fail  ne- 

lit.         ,      .  lihew    FaniliB    ttaaurt    the  BDCicat 

SemUM  olwerve  KTcral  lulctpcculioi'  lu        Unilarian  nligion,  444. 

tbppuelvn,  Iii.  169.  Sakiuf,  ■  Kroat.a  [earafd    Prripalelic. 

Stperum,  duracler  uf  bii  maral  wril-         and  adTocatc  for  Sacrrrianlsm,  v.  44^. 
ipgi,  il.  48..  Saphnuiliu  oppotei    tbe    Monolbelitn, 

SoKiiHiSeitLiatiiu,  peneculnllw  Cbrii-        ill.  179. 

tifq^i.  146.  3BrionRe,doclondr,  their  cnllefcfaiiitd- 

■.    i   ■,  AinMaiei,  iliawi  favor  la        cd  fnr  Ihe  tindj  of  divinily  in   xfii 

,  Ibe  Cteiuiani,  L  81T.  crnl.  iii.  IS8. 

—,  Snl|titiu9,  wi  CBidfnt  kitis-    SsKlAcaf/,  Joanna,  an  Engliib  dCTolee, 

riau,  i>  39s.  vi.  3IU  i  hn  dnith,  36S. 

— ■ ,  tbe  MoDoiihyalle,  made  pa-    Sp(mA(i«,bmch  between  bim  and  Van- 

Iritirch  of  Auliotih,  li.  129;  isdcposed,         dcr.Wnyen,  v.  914, 
iWiI.  ;  hli  ilactriM  coaceraing  Uic  budy     Eikiw,  iiis  method  of  IfltchlnF  Ihrolary, 
o(  Cbrhl,  m.  and  ■uccen,  v.  864  ,  he  ^eU  on  fuot  the 

Sfandrati,    Celaliae,    hii     doctrlue    of         coolrnvtny  nn  Pietitm,  S7T. 

pirdetluwliaD,  *.  818.  Spittoia,  an  nccouni  of.T.  63  ;h<!  warki, 

SWtHhtfj,  earl  of,  tbe  ft-ee-thinlur,  v.        aod  ibe  leneti  Ihrrein,  BS;  be  wu 

&.  Mdoced  into  bli  iyBlem  by  Ihe  philo- 

Skakrt,  account  of,  vi.  SOT.  lopbr  ef  Ren6  Di^Carlei,  67  ;  ac- 

Sharrock,  the  crcal  advant^rr*  dcrlMd        count  ofbigfollowfn,  59. 

lo  rellgian  from  hit  moral  woriti,  v.     jpirv,  diet  ni,  <v.  9S  <  in  inne  fanrahle 

383.  (D  Luther  and  the  refbrioerf,  64  ;  • 

Si^,  OmitleM  alltmpls  lo  eonrert  the        lecond  di<i,  in  which  the  rrMlullon 

kinf^B^  peaiJe  of  that  cnunlry,  t.        of  the  former  diet  are  reioked,  Oe  ; 

■v.  Ihe  decree  of  ihli  diet  comldrred  HI 

A'dni^NtApuUinarli,  a  Clirislian  writer,  iuiquilotu   and  Intolerable  by  trmal 

ii.  3^  .    priocei,  who   protret  Bgaingt  it,  61. 

Sigitmaiul.,  Jiibn,  electnr  of   Biaitden-         Kre  Prajutonfi. 

-'---!  tbe  coffioiunion  of  Uie     jbiriluab,  a  ri|-id  branrbof  tbe  n«aci»- 
■■-"     ■   ■  ■  lam,  Hi.  185,  199,  196,  301. 

SifRcanu,  drlisteB  eiciled  by.  It.  »& 
aitfkea  I.  bnllop  of  Rome,  fail  Innlent 
,  brhaiionr  to  the  Aiialie  Chrlitinn*  na 
account  sf  Ihe  bapiiim  of  berelici, 
.  i.  8S6;  Tlgorouil)'  nppowd  by  Cy- 
priun,  iHi. 

II.    auoinlt    and    crowni     llie 

l)lt'lnpUm~l,  li.  ■iTi.  OBiirpeT  Prpin,  ti.  80B  (   hence  he  it 

Sin,  ar>ciiuil,  dbclriqc  of,  diiputrd   by  Budc  a  lempuriil  |>r<iier,  909. 

'\')U  I*lace,v,3<t3}deuie<l  by  LeCeue,    .    ,        ,  «mi>lii.hc)  Chfutiniiliy  amonr 
SW.  Ilic  ElungaTlnnein  iml.  i1.340. 

-,  de   Uvrvl,  fnaad<  tbe  monmlic 
rr  of  GmndniiiniBtni  )n  li  cenl.  li. 
.'HI.   ,  480;   eqjolni    ^real  aotterlly,    ii«.; 

SoHpitiiut  Iheli' 'origin,  iv.  481)  ibey  eoBlentiuu  for  toperiorlly  anDOtig 
■plead  tbfir  doctrine  iaPolaud,  433;  tome  of  hia  order,  and  con  wqueneet, 
"rart'f' 'jtirbgreu  anil  ijiflercnt.  clB»e<,  .481;  rigoroutditeipline  e^jniDnt  by 
-4S5'|(U1r  aunmkry  of  religion,  437  ;  him  iradnally  miKgated,  IMd. 
Dceiiunt  nf  their  cateciiisin,  438  ;  tbelr  Stnwna,  a  ceJcbrated  itotk  published 
dirUiont  aiid  ialftliue, cootroveniei,  by  tbe  CrypIo-CalviBbli.aiid  «■  what 
'  .Wf;'  the)^  Oautiifilbg  >l»lc  in  ivii  accMBt,  1*.  a»4k 
7  Cenl.  ^l  449  ■,  tfa'dr  e^leuivc  vlewi,    Hw/f',  Iniab,  hit  otNtirdltiei,  t,  W3. 
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timeoli,  an. :  th. 

E  cffcciB  of  tbii  librr- 

lv,B36;  conlroYi 

rsyundcitilcoinmo- 

ii„ns   Hull   e.i.ue. 

1,  937  ;  tbe  farm  of 

dijifi.rd  hercupo 

uiuiiprei-ed,  i(a. 

i»ir<.<i,  h>'i>i(ofibe 

!i(ylllei>,  ii.  43. 
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inliunple,  tlyU-d    the 
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Slockiui,  Simnn,  the    moDatrouB  fiction  jhnre  which   Biueber  had   in    IhMd, 

relall<eloliiin,iii.  189.  B681  iNi- nnimaled  ojiposilion  of  Cn- 

SiQia,  Iheir  cxpiicallon  of  the  divine  lixius   lo  hli  Saion    occuser!.   S6fl; 

nalure  and  llie  human  leiii,  i.  31.  canUauallan  of  ihMC  dehales  bji  Ch- 

Slraie,     WaUfridui,    an    emineat  au-  iovius  and  other  able  divines,  810. 

thor,ii.8S5,382.  Syiienliilt,   Pinlonic,   Ihtir  riti;   in  ir 

Sfrvcliui,  Victor,  hii  contest  with  Fin-  cent.  iil.95S. 

eiui,  iv.  284.  S,jn*r^'s(i,lheirdoctrlnp,iv,  989;>lroiiE- 

Sti/lites,  a  superslitioni  eecl   of  pillar  \y  oppoaal  bf  tlie  Lulheram,  8S3. 

saiDta  in  v  cent.  ii.  43  j  llieir  iiogular  Ssaoilt,  their  nrif;in  in  i1  cent,  i.  lOU. 

and    eitravBganl    fancies,   Hid.  1   not  Sgstaia,  ancient  religions,  I.  S8. 

Buppreised  before  xU  cent.  14. 

Sui-dcatom,    the  nature  of  Itaeir   office,  T. 

I.24U. 

^ui/apian'ans,  their  doctrine,  and  nh}  so  Tahariln.   in    nohemia,   Iheir    rise,  iil. 

called,  r.  U£4.  :j9!ll  eilravugnnl  demand-!  for  a  total 

Sulpitius,   Severus,    the    most    eminent  refurmation,  400;  lite  ciudties  Ihej- 

hiitorlan  in  i*  cent.  i.  SiQ.  were  guilty  of,  and  their  principle!, 
ibid.f  the  reformation  that  look  place 
amonn;  them,  40g. 


Saptritillm,  It)  great  increase  in  t  cent. 
.1   M.in  .;,..!    lUi  thisaccaunled 


for,  and  exemplified  by  the  dodrinca  ?^nfu*/Ai,  horrid  b I asphcmj  of,  iii.  lOfii 

then  tan|hl,  U^i  inslnualea  itself  into  his  fate,  ItlT. 

llie  transactions  ofcit1llire,in  ixceol.  Tartary,  t^rietiunily  embnieed  there  In' 

aiid   nhence,  3S4  ;  how  nourished  by  x  cent.  ii.  338(  propB|^led  In  ti  cent. 

many    idle   opinions   in  i  eenl.  SIT;  by   the   Noslorlans,    38T  {    nmbaailei 

particularly  that  of  an  immediate  and  and  miitiiina  from  Rome  in  liii  cent. 

lioal  judgement,  md.t  ciTects  of  this  Iii.  118. 

opinion  beneficial  to  the  church,  ^TS;  TeHm't     character   nnd    oplnloni,   I: 

reigns  among  tlie  people  in  x\\  cent.  191). 

iii.   73;   connexion    betveen    It  and  Teinji fin,  origin    of    their   knighls,  and 

fanaticiini  CDueidered,  Appendix,  vi,  names  of  their  founders,  iii.  IBj  the 

06.  order  eitirpated   by   liie  council  uf 

Supralairiiiriaiu.Hhoto  called,  and  ivhy,  Vienne,  341 1  the  impiety  impaled  to 

V.  3S4.  some  not  justly  to  lie   charged  upoD 

StBtilenboTgiani,  a  remarkable  seel,  v1.  ai1,34j. 

305.  Ttmpla,  to  ihe  sainlB,  moltlplied  Tn  Tl 

£)Dufes  embrace  Chriilianity  in  \x  ceni;  rent,  nod  snperililions  opinions  ad opl- 

ii.  250)  convert  many  In  Finland  in  ed  about  them,  11.  1S5. 

xii.  cent,  and  by  what  meaua,  iii.  4;  TiHiariei,  an  order  of  Franciscans,  ill. 

reformatiun  eElatiliihcd  among  Iheui  80S. 

io  i¥i   cent.   ii.   78;  slaic   of  their  JVrtBlHon,  n  learned  defeuiler  (if  Chris- 
church  in  xviJi  cent.  vi.  8uu.  tianity,  i.  Ifi3,  171. 

SiDifierlanii,  origin  of  tl^e    Keformation  TVifonient,  New,  nhen  brought  into  use, 

by  Zuiugle,  lv.44  ;  progrcu  of  it,  4a  )  i.  dS)  lis  Iranilations  how  nsefuiiUnd 

receives  the  doctrine  of  Carlasiadl,  the  principal  among  them.  t.  IS.'ii  the 

STl)  adapts  Ihe  oplninni  of  Zuiugle,  zeal  of  Chrialians  in^preadlag abroad 

310 ;  diiputes  about  the  farm  of  con-  ihese  versions,  and  Ihe  benefits  hence 

cord,  V.  388;  and  vi.  34  ;  state  of  liie  nrisingfo  the  cause  of  relt;^on.  In  iii 

church,  331,  349.  ccnl.U^, 

5j/juiil>:r  II.  pope,  elves  the  signal   for  TrtU,  religious,  observations  upon,  vi. 

the  Qrst  cruude,  ii.  347  ;  he  restores  875. 

|carning,35T|  thesuecessnf  hii  zeul  J'elieJ,  Joiin,  his  matchless  Impodeare  In 

for  literature,  ituf,  j  his  higb  character,  preaching  up  the  impious  doclriae  of 

313.  induigencei  lo  xi\  cent.  Iv.  SS. 

SjunmacAKf,  violent  dispute  between  him  Teutonic    kni^U,  their  office.  Hi.  IQ  ; 

and  Laurenlius,  ii.  103.  fnrmcd  into  a  rretcrnlly  in  Gorinany, 

SsttaliM  endeavDuri  to  reisc  the  credit  SO. 

of  Myilici«ai.  11.867.  rAralfni,  a  mnnnstic  order,  iv.  IG1. 

SymmtiiUcal   (Caliitiue)   controiersies,  ^eoilore,   Lascarls,  &  Gfeak  tbeolDgtcal 

ibeir  rue  in  xvil  eeul.  >,  t&l;  ih«  writer.  Hi.  211. 
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Theodore,  of  Mopsuestia,  his  character.  Theology^  scholasde^  t?hence  its  origin 

ii.  30,  36,  38.  in  iii  cent.  i.  S45 ;  admired  in  zi  cent. 

'■■'            ,  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Can-  ii.  494  ;  why  so  called,  ibid, ;  the  mo^ 
terbury,  promotes  learning   in  Eng-  destviewsof  the  first  Scholastics,  495; 
land,  ii.  149;  restores  penance  in  vii  the  system  declines  into  captious  phi- 
cent.  163 1  account  of  his  new  Peni-  losophy,  iii.  73. 
tential,  t&tVf.  ,  its  deplorable  state,  iv.  22$^^ 

Tkeodorei,  an  eminent   writer,   ii.   S9,  its  improvement,  135. 

36.  Theopaschites,  a  sect,  ii.  T2. 

TheodosiuSf  the  Great,  his  zeal  against  Theophanes,  bishop  of  Nice,  his  works 

Paganism  in  iv  cent.  i.  298.  and  character,  iii.  SSI,  328. 

*■'  the  Younger,  discovers  an    «— — — >«  a  distinguished  Russian  pre- 

ardent  zeal  for   promoting     Christi-  late,  vi.  246. 

anity,  and  extirpating  idolatry,  ii.  3.  Theophilus^  bishop  of  Antioch>  his  worki, 

,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  re-  i.  163. 


vives  the  sect  of   the  Monophysites,  ,  bishop  of    Alexandria,  ii. 

ii.  129.  30. 

Theodotusy  his  erroneous  notions  about    ....—  the      emperor,     his    zeal 

Christ,  i.  211.  against  image^worship,  ii.  301. 

Theology y  controversial.  See  Controvenial  Theophytact^  patriarch  of  Greece,  his  Sn- 

JVriters.  famous  character,  ii.  360. 

didactic,  its  simplicity  in  the  ,  of  Bulgaria,  the  most  eaii- 

infant  state  of  Christianity,    i.  103;  nent  expositor  among  the  Greeks  in  xi 

gradually   loses    its    simplicity  in  ii  cent.  ii.  487. 

cent.  165 1  corrupted  by  introducing  TheosophistSy  rise  and  character  of,  iv. 

Platonic  tenets  into  the  Christian    sy-  135,  256. 

stem  in  iii  cent.  245;  its  most  eminent  Therapeutic,  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  t. 

writers  in  iv  cent.  331 ;  its  deplorable  40. 

state  in  v  cent.  ii.  39 ;  its  writers  in  Theresa,  a  Spanish  lady,   reforms   the 

vii   cent,  deserve  no  commendation,  Carmelites,  iv.  16<(. 

161  $  state  in  viii  cent.  230;  also  in  Thessaloniea,  Simeon  of,  account  of  his 

xii  cent.    iii.   78;  different  sects  of  works,  iii.  391. 

didactic  divines  at  Paris,  79 ;  a  prin.  T^omasiua,  vehemently  attacks  the  Peri- 

cipal   object  of  study  in  xiil    cent.  patetics  in  xvii  cent.  v.  252;  success 

221 ;  greatly  improved  ia  xvi  cent.  iv.  of  his  philosophy,  253. 

-  135.  jTAomzVs,  the  followers  of  Thomas  Aqui* 
explanatory,    its  state  in   vi  nas,  iii.  325. 


cent.  ii.  112;   ia  viii  cent.  226;  en-  TAorn,  charitable  conference  at,  v.  109; 

tirely  neglected   by  the  Greeks  and  a    scene    of   Jetuitical    cruelty,    vt. 

Latins  in  x  cent,  ^82;  its  state  in  xi  210. 

cent.  493  ;  undertaken  by  few  men  of  Itlloch,  Dr.  Alejcander,  a  sectarian  phU 

judgment  and  penetration  in  xii  cent.  losopher,  vi.  367. 

iii.   77;    the    m\'8tic    method    much  jTfmoMeus,  his  confutation  of  the  various 

adopted   in  xiii  cent.  219;  modeled  heresies  in  vii  cent.  ii.  164. 

afcor  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers  of  ,  the  Nestorian  pontiff,  pro- 

the  church,  in  xiv  cent.  323  ;  its  state  pagates  the  Gospel  with  great  success 

-  in  XV  cent.403  ^  much  freedom  used  in  in  Hyrcania  and  Tartary,  ii.  184. 

'■•otattng  points  of  doctrine,  in  xvi  cent.  IHmour,  the  Tartar,  zealous  for  the  ex- 

-  iv.  23;  its  state  in  the  church  of  Rome,  tirpation  .of  Christianity,  iii,   270 1 

.;  1<78,    ■■    >■•  his  religion  doubtful,  ifttif. 

— — ,  mystic,  its  rise  in  iii  cent.  i.  Tindal,  hypothesis  of,  vi.  8. 

M2^bi  Toland,  John,  his  character  and  works, 

polemic,  badly  handled  io  vi  v.  51,  59. 


.i:' 


t;  i4w>il7|  its  state  in  vii  cent.  164;  Toleration,  the  att  in  favor  of  the  Non- 

'    the  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  conformists  in   England   under   Wil- 

Jews  iteglected  throsgh  intestine  dl-  liam  III.  v.  369. 

''visions  in   ix   cent.  299;    wretched  SH^r^ote,  articles  of,  i v.  71  ;  convocatioi 

('Writers  in  oiii  cent.  iii.  88;  writers  of,  295. 

more    numerous  than  respectable  in  ToHatus,    Alphonsns,    his    works   and 

.    xiii  cent.  228i  character,  iii.  393,  402. 

•*t*rr— -,  pdsitlv^^  whence  d«rived|  ii.  Toumon,  cardinal,  carries  into  China  the 

115.  ievere  edict  of  Cleaeat  XI.  ngciAsI 


w  df  Chinese  then.  vi.  4  ,  dies  hi 

a,«a. 
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tit.  3SI. 
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inus  BcndmeutB  perralKrd,  I'Mif. 
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),  S97,  9SS. 
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lUly  Bainled  by  iht  l>upe, 

Ul-e  fTalUt,  fnuoder  of  the  Ult<-na1li<l(9, 

V.  438  ;  cimiiniB  (if  Ihe  hcn,  4M1. 
UMhhui    IV.    king    nf    I'nl 1,    his 


flll,T,B4l. 


Ulphila 


,  bishop  iif  Ihe  Gnflii 


ne,   Ihe    fonndPr  nf  n   powerful 

n  ii  ceill.  i.  905  ;   his  itrinclplei, 

1  idle  dreams,  306. 

g'l  persecution  of  Ihe  Chrlsliaits, 

i. 

I^xirenliuii,  a,  lulprnhle  nnnolBKir 

e  New  TeBIBment,  iii.  40i. 

I,   Id    Africa,   ragifil   sgiiiDSl   Ihe 

iliani    ill    v    cent.    il.    54;     (lie 

cle  said  tn  hr  perfoimed  at  lliis 


UHbnlanditig'mea  uf,  a  leel  in  iv  real. 
ni.  4ii. 

Vitlfarmils,  act  of,  issued  by  quern 
'Elizabeth,  iv.  33S  i  another  by 
Charles  II.  more  riitiirous.  v.  3^9. 

VKigtnUiu,  famoui  bull  of  Clement  XI, 


INDEX. 


Methodists,  V.  116;  his  method  of 
muoaging  controversy,  ibid. 

Verschorisls^a  Dutch  sect,  v.  386. 

Victor^  bishop  of  Rome,  sends  an  impe- 
rious letter  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  I. 
187  ;  his  orders  are  rejected  by  them, 
18S. 

:.  Hugh  of  St.,  distinguished  by  his 

great  geniiis,  iii.  70. 

■ '  -^ —  lircharrf  of  Si.,  an  eminent  rays- 
tic,  iii,  70, 

VigiUiritius  attacks   the  superstition  of 

.' tlie  tifth  cent.,  ii.  46;  his  contro- 
versy with  Jerome  unsuccessful,  ibid. 

yigttiua,  bishop  of  Rome,  often  changes 
'  sides  in  his  determinations  about  the 
three  chapters,  ii.  120. 

Wilta  Nova,  Arnold  of,  his  extensive 
knowlege,  iii.  144. 

Vincent  of  Lerins,  his  treatise  against 
the  sects,  ii.  33. 

yiret,  an  eminent  writer  among  the  Re- 
formed, iv.  379. 

Ftlriaco,  Jacobus  de,  his  character,  iii. 
1^9. 

Foet,  founder  of  a  sect  of  philosophers, 
V.  375, 

Vdlusius,  a  theologist  of  Mentz,  his  re- 
conciling attempt,  v.  U 1. 

Vufgale,  account  of  that  Latin  Bible, 
iv.  178;  solemnly  adopted  by  the 
council  of  l^rent,  and  why,  t&i'd. 


W. 


Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  writes 
a  learned  answer  to  Bossuet's  expo- 
sition of  the  Romish  faith,  v.  112  ;  he 
promotes  an  union  between  the  Eng* 
lish  and  Gallican  churches,  vi.  31  ;  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  corre- 
spojidence carried  on  between  him  and 
certain  French  doctors^  relative  to 
the  union,  126  to  195. 

fValdemar  I.  king  of  Denmark,  his  zeal 
for  propagating  Oiristianity  in  xii 
cent.  iii.  2. 

IVaUientetf^  or  Vaudois,  their  origin, 
various  names,  and  history,  iii.  108; 
th^ir  doctrine,  discipline,  and  views, 
ill;'t^y  adopt  the  three  orders 
4)f  bishojps,  priests,  and  deacons, 
.^f,l3;  increase  fa  xiv  cent.  322;  their 
'st^te  and  settlement  in  xv  cent.  410  ; 
account  of  their  reformation  in  xvi 
^en|.  iv.  352  ;  persecuted  by  the  dukes 
of  Savoy,  V.  1()2;  and  vi.  261  ;  their 
state  in.xix  cept.  352. 

Tf^alter,  head  of  the  Beghards  in  xiv 
<;eDl*  iii.  337.  . 

Wanskb,  John  Michael,  is  sent  into 
,J\byifini4i,  v.  229 ;  neglects  his  mis- 
sioi^,  anii  turns  Romanist,  ibid. 


Warburton,  bishop  of  Glocester,  an  emi* 
nent  controversialist,  vi.  289. 

Wars,  holy,  the  first  plan  laid  for  then* 
in  X  cent.  ii.  346 ;  and  renewed 
jn  xi  cent.  397;  history  of  the  first, 
399 ;  the  melancholy  consequences 
arising  from  them,  and  their  >e;g»(Uy 
examined,  402  ;  their  unliappy  etfecCs 
onrcligion,405;  the  unfortunate  issae 
of  the  second  of  them,  iii.  13;  aa4 
oiuse,  i^tV. ;  history  of  the  third,  14, 
15 ;  promoted  by  the  popes,  aacl 
why,  119;  new  wars  of  this  kind, 
.  120, 123, 124;  attempts  to  renew  tbem 
in  xiv  cent  unsuccessful,  264. 

Warsaw,  terrible  law  against  the  8o- 
ciniuns  there,  and  how  executed,  v* 
445. 

FFa^er2an<f,  Dr.  opposes  Dr.  Clarke's  sen* 
timents  concerning  tiie  Trinity,  vi  38; 
censured  as  a  Semi-Tritheist,t^id. 

Water landians,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  id 
xvi  cent.  iv.  401 ;  publish  a  iom- 
mary  of  their  doctrine,  404;  their  re- 
spect for  learning,  412 ;  abandon  the 
severe  dicipliue  and  opinions  of  Mm- 
no,  v. 440;  divided  into  two  sects, i^uf*! 
account  of  their  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, 441., 

Wajfen,  John  Vander,  flaming  dbsension 
between  him  and  Frederic  SpBDbeim, 
with  the  occasion,  v.  374. 

Wesley,  John  and  Charles,  fouodcra  vf 
Methodism  in  Enf;land,  vi.  282. 

Wessel,  John,  called  the  light  of  tb« 
world,  iii.  393. 

Westphal,  Joachim,  renews  the  contro*- 
versy  on  the  eucharist,  iv.  316;  i» 
answered  by  Calvin,  317. 

Westphalia  involved  in  calamities  by  the 
fanatics  in  xvi  cent.  iv.  268;  famoiM  ' 
peace  of,  v.  99. 

Whiston,  William,  defends  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ariand,  vi.  36. 

Whitby^  Dr.  account  of  his  dissertation 
on  the  manner  of    interpreting   the- 
Scriptures,  v.  319. 

WJiite,  Thomas,  bis  notions  and  works, 
v.  210. 

Whitejieldt  George,  his  ministerial  labors 
and  great  views,  vi,  32;  his  tenets^- 
283. 

^AtteA«a/{,  a  distinguished  writer  amoiifp 

the  Quakers,  v.  425. 

Wickliff,  John,  attacks  the  monks  and 
papal  authority,  iii.  297 ;  exhorts  the 
people  to  study  the  Scriptures,  ibid.$ 
leaves  many  followers,  who  are  per- 
secuted by  the  churchmen,  299. 

Wilberforce,  William,  an  advocate  for 
vital  Christianity,  vi.  315. 

WilAelmina^  extravagant  notions, of»  iii.  ; 
259. 


iSt 


-1[1.  kingot'i^ugUnd,  Lu 


I,  STl. 

jyulibrad,  an  Anglo-SaioD  missionary, 

ii-  ISH. 
Wilnata  of  Ihc  Trulh,  lliose  bo  called, 

who  ademplcd  a  rcfatmalion  of  re- 
ligion   ID   ix    cenl.   ir.   4H0i    Iheir 

«^  poll  lion  10  llie  iupersliliona  of  (he 

churcb  more  Tebcment  than   prudent, 

491. 
Whdomir,  Ihe  fi"l  Cliilrtian  Bovereign 

of  Russia,  i>.  339. 
Wolff,  Mi  philoinphj  and  Ihal  of  Leib- 

nilE  detriments.!  tu  Arminianism,  y. 

411 1  applied  to  (ho  illiistraliDn  ot  the 

Eictlplutea  by  lome  German   divines, 

418 1    he   reduces  melaphjBici  lo  a 

■cienlific  order,  vi.B8[  his  philoBopliy 

promotes  sccpticitni,  963. 
Wormt,  (reaty  of,  concerning    inyesll-         ii.  bu/. 

tureo,  iii.43:  the  edict  paised  against    Zens,  the  emperut,  publiahej  a  dec 

Luther  at  a  diet  in  llial  eily,  ir.  61.  iinian,  ii.  73. 

Worship,  the  first  placeB  of,  i,  118;  ila    Zinifnitu;:^,  count,  founds  llie  sEct 

form  in  i  cenl.  113)  iniv   cent,  353;  Unified  BrctltreD  iu  iviii  cenl.  r 

iafl  cent.  Ii.  12ti  yarlelyef  litnrgiei        bi*  nnlioni,  31. 

nsed  in  ti,  361 1  it  eoailsled  of  liiile    Ziika,  the  guiernt  of  the  Hussite 

more  llian  a  pompous  rnund  of  exter-        397. 

ml  ceremonies  in  iii  ci 
Writen,  Greek,  chief  in  ii 


Writtri,    Latin,  i 

lii 
lii 

th 

enl.  48T. 
cent.iii.flO. 
cenl.aia. 
cent,  321. 
cent.  .H98. 
i  eenl.  i.  249. 
iiircnt.  <>.£S-i. 
ir  cliaractei    in 
I  eminenl  in  irii 

.i  cent  V.  164. 

. 



Orienlal 

IV 

—  Lulhernn 
cent.  iv.  3(17 
l.v.SJ)!). 

RomUh, 

X. 

Xaiiitr,  rraucit.  his  cliaractcr,  iv.  laT, 
the  Gof^pel  in  India  nnd  Japan,  ibid. 
concerning  the  body  of  Chiiat,  ii.  13S. 

Z. 

ZflcA 

rs,  pope,  de 
es  the  crown 

pasei  Chitderic.  and 
of  France  lo  Pepin, 

Lalin, 

n  iii  cent. 
n  iv  cent.S 

n  Ti  cent, 
n  tii  cexl. 
n  viii  cent 



a  z  cent. 

.  iT.  as. 

7. 

enl.  i.  S48. 

ent.  319. 

jimiu,  the  hmot.un,  nnencmy  to  the 

enl.  il.-29. 
ent.  113. 
cent.  135. 

- 

pupc,  Brit  protects,  and  lllen 

condemns  Pelagiui,  ii.  80. 

cent.  S3£. 

■/. 

inglim  or  Ziiinglc,  Ulrle,  beiins  ihe 

em.  881. 

nl.  353, 378. 

his    resalulion   and    tuecesa    B^iml 

cnl.  487. 

Sumion  Ihe   mouk,   ihid. ;  bis  blem- 

hbea    considered,    46)    his    doctrine 

of  Ihe  euchnrist,  58;    clears  himself 

cenl.  330 

from   aCCDsalions  of  heresy,  69;    be- 

cent. 391. 

comes  founder  of  the  reformed  church. 

SIO;. 

reeled  by  Calvin  In  three  points,  394. 
Zurich,  a  war   in  that  t. 

Ihe  iiroteslanla  and  the  Roman  calho- 
Itci,  iv.  3l3j  its  diurch  attached  to 
Zuingle's  doctrinei,  31S  ;  n  remnrka. 
ble  case  nf  fanaticism  in  that  com- 
uunity,  vi.  350. 


THli  END. 

APR  1  9   1918 


ERRATA. 


Vol.  i.  p.  128,  for  idles,  read  idols, 

iii.  p.  65,  for  1046,  read  1146;  p.  256,  near  the  end  of  (be  uote, 

transpose  |7otoer  and  pontiff. 
•         iv.  p.  112,  in  the  note,  dele  "  two  unfortunate  foreigners,"  and,  for 

Briton,  read  Protestant. 

N.  B.  The  ^r/m5{a^or*5  annotations  are  thus  marked — (j^  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  the  author ;  and  the  few  notes  which  have  since  been 
introduced  are  stated  to  be  those  of  the  editor;  but  this  distinction  has  not 
been  properly  observed  in  vol.  v.  p.  434,  where  two  notes  are  amalgamated 
wliich  were  intended  to  be  decidedly  distinct.  The  translator,  in  one  of  them, 
left  a  particular.point  unsettled  ; — the  editor,  in  the  other,  supplied  the 
deficiency. 

After  the  words  supposed  fact,  thcr«  ought  to  be  a  break^  tlius— —  •  *  • 
"  The  translator,"  &c. 
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